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Distinctive  Functions  of  University,  College 

and  Normal  School  in  the  Preparation 

of  Teachers 

ELMER   ELLSWORTH    BROWN,  COMMISSIONER   OF   EDUCATION, 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

IHAT  I  have  to  present  on  this  subject  may  be 
summed  up  as  follows  :  The  chief  difficulty  of 
adjustment  from  the  side  of  the  normal  school 
arises  from  the  fact  that  the  normal  school  seems 
to  be  out  of  the  main  current  of  our  scholastic 
life,  which  flows  from  the  elementary  school 
through  the  high  school  directly  into  the  uni- 
versity, or,  the  other  way  round,  from  the  univer- 
sity to  the  secondary  and  elementary  school.  The  chief  diffi- 
culty of  adjustment  from  the  side  of  the  university  arises  from 
the  fact  that  it  has  been  found  impossible  as  yet  to  organize  in 
the  university  any  system  of  training  in  the  actual  practice  of 
teaching  that  can  be  compared  in  efficiency  with  that  to  be 
found  in  our  best  normal  schools. 

I  do  not  undertake  to  discuss  the  function  of  the  college  as 
apart  from  that  of  the  university.  What  I  have  to  say  concern- 
ing the  university  will  apply  only  in  part  to  an  institution  hav- 
ing a  fully  developed  school  of  education  or  teachers'  college. 
What  is  said  of  the  lack  of  adequate  practice  teaching  of  sec- 
ondary grade  is,  I  think,  of  universal  application.  With  refer- 
ence to  both  of  the  difficulties  mentioned  above  I  shall  have 
some  suggestions  toward  improvement  to  offer  before  I  close. 
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We  are  now  well  accustomed  to  the  idea  that  all  grades  of 
education  in  this  country  are  to  be  closely  bound  together, 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest.  Our  fidelity  to  the  spirit  of 
democracy  requires  this  of  us,  and  we  are  convinced  that  it  is 
best  in  the  long  run  both  for  science  and  for  the  national  life. 
Continuity  and  coherence  are  watchwords  of  our  educational 
organization. 

But  just  because  the  higher  grades  of  instruction  are  bound 
fast  to  the  lower,  we  see  the  need  of  especial  care  that  a  steady 
progression  shall  be  maintained,  in  both  the  method  and  the 
content  of  our  teaching.  No  grade  of  instruction  shall  be 
allowed  to  lay  a  detaining  hand  of  scholastic  custom  and  inertia 
upon  the  grade  above  it.  At  no  stage  of  our  scholastic  ascent 
shall  we  tarry  for  more  than  two  years  with  instruction  of 
essentially  the  same  type  or  the  same  grade  of  difficulty. 

Furthermore,  we  cannot  be  content  with  the  standards  of  the 
past.  Not  only  our  own  national  development,  but,  more  par- 
ticularly, our  closer  touch  with  the  rest  of  the  world  has  shown 
us  that  our  standards  have  been  pitched  too  low.  This  is  true, 
both  on  the  side  of  knowledge  and  on  the  side  of  skill,  in 
teaching.  In  our  new  position  in  the  world  it  is  not  enough 
that  we  win  patronizing  approval  of- our  science,  and  of  our 
school  instruction,  from  the  older  culture  nations.  That  new 
position  requires  of  us  that  we  do  our  full  part  in  determining 
what  the  world-standard  shall  be,  both  in  pure  science  and  in 
pedagogic  practice.  This  is  particularly  difficult  when  half 
our  teaching  force  is  a  rope  of  sand,  and  when  the  profitable 
pursuits  of  applied  science  are  luring  our  scientists  away  from 
their  laboratories.  But  these  unfavorable  circumstances  can- 
not relieve  us  of  our  responsibility;  and  a  consideration  of  the 
higher  attainments  which  the  present  times  demand,  as  regards 
both  knowledge  and  teaching  skill,  has  an  important  bearing 
on  the  distribution  of  function  between  normal  schools  and 
universities. 

We  are  pretty  well  agreed  that  the  knowledge  of  subject- 
matter  and  skill  in  presentation  are  both  requisite  in  all  grades 
of  teaching,  and  that,  broadly  speaking,  the  skill  is  of  greater 
relative  importance  in  the  earlier  grades,  and  the  knowledge 
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in  the  later  years  of  schooling.  A  general  recognition  of  this 
fact  works  automatically  in  the  distribution  of  teachers,  tend- 
ing to  place  the  graduates  of  colleges  and  universities  in  high 
school  positions,  and  the  graduates  of  normal  schools  in  ele- 
mentary grades,  with  a  fair  mingling  of  the  two  in  the  princi- 
palships  and  teaching  positions  of  grammar  schools.  Making 
allowance  for  many  exceptions,  I  think  we  should  be  agreed 
that  the  public  good  is  fairly  well  served  by  such  a  distribu- 
tion. We  must  recognize  the  fact  that  high  schools,  of  the 
type  and  standing  now  expected  in  our  high  schools,  must  be 
mainly  taught  by  those  who  have  had  collegiate  or  university 
training.  The  same  should  be  said  of  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades  of  our  grammar  schools  when  they  are  taught  on  the 
department  plan  or  offer  studies  of  secondary  grade. 

We  need  to  get  special  knowledge  and  special  skill  into 
their  right  relations  to  each  other,  and  a  third  element  must  be 
added,  namely,  special  inborn  fitness  for  teaching.  The  con- 
siderations which  we  have  before  us,  then,  range  themselves 
about  as  follows  : — 

It  is  of  first  importance  that  we  attract  into  the  business  of 
teaching  and  into  our  training  schools  for  teachers  those  who 
have  the  right  stuff  in  them — the  right  kind  of  manhood  and 
womanhood  for  such  work. 

It  is  next  in  importance  that  these  persons  shall  be  well 
educated,  as  regards  both  general  culture  and  special  knowl- 
edge of  some  one  subject  or  group  of  subjects. 

Close  after  these  requirements  comes  the  requirement  of 
technical  training  for  the  processes  of  teaching. 

President  Alderman  remarked  in  a  recent  paper  on  "The 
Growing  South":  "The  ability  of  this  generation  to  recognize 
education  as  something  larger  than  mere  learning  or  even  dis- 
cipline, to  perceive  it  as  a  great  force  molding  national 
character,  has  caused  the  enlistment  into  this  field  of  work  of 
young  men  and  young  women  of  creative  capacity  and  exalted 
character,  who,  under  other  conditions  in  Southern  history, 
would  have  instinctively  turned  to  political  and  social  fields  of 
distinction  and  service." 

Such  a  condition  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  the  teaching 
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profession  and  for  teachers'  training  schools  of  every  kind.  It 
can  be  brought  about  only  through  the  concurrence  of  the 
whole  set  of  conditions  surrounding  our  educational  system. 
All  that  can  be  done,  by  co-operative  action  of  all  persons  con- 
cerned, will  be  needed  to  turn  toward  education  in  the  country 
at  large  those  who  can  best  do  the  work  of  education. 

The  second  requirement,  that  the  teacher  be  well  educated, 
is  emphasized  here  for  two  reasons  :  First,  because  a  teacher 
needs  such  a  grade  of  education  as  will  give  him  an  assured 
place  with  the  best  educated  people  in  the  community,  and  so 
give  to  his  influence  in  the  schoolroom  the  added  weight  of 
the  respect  of  the  community  ;  secondly,  because  the  teacher 
needs  such  a  standing  with  his  pupils  that  his  influence  upon 
them  will  outlive  their  days  of  schooling.  There  is  a  kind  of 
skill  in  teaching,  adequate  and  successful  according  to  the 
standard  of  immediate  requirements,  sometimes  markedly  suc- 
cessful, which  nevertheless  is  without  depth,  and  so  falls  flat 
when  it  comes  to  the  need  of  a  lasting  influence  in  the  grown- 
up lives  of  those  on  whom  it  has  been  exercised.  It  is  particu- 
larly unfortunate  when  it  happens,  as  sometimes  it  does  happen, 
that  the  most  distinct  and  conscious  moral  impression  is  made 
by  a  teacher  whose  skill  in  teaching  is  not  balanced  by  im- 
pressive and  substantial  scholastic  attainments — a  teacher  who 
has  become  a  pathetic  memory,  and  nothing  more  when  his 
pupils  have  reached  their  maturity. 

The  third  requirement,  that  the  teacher  shall  have  mastered 
the  art  of  teaching,  is  likewise  emphasized  here  for  two  reasons  : 
First,  that  his  lack  of  skill  may  not  come  between  him  and  his 
pupils,  or,  indeed,  come  between  his  pupils  and  their  rightful 
education.  The  Apostle  Paul,  you  remember,  boasted  that  he 
did  not  frustrate  the  grace  of  God.  And  secondly,  that  the 
young  teacher,  particularly,  shall  be  able  to  go  into  team  work 
with  the  rest  of  the  teaching  force.  There  is  something  piti- 
fully lonesome  for  himself  and  hampering  to  his  fellows  in  the 
position  of  a  highly  educated  teacher,  who  has  not  enough  of 
pedagogic  interest  and  teacher  training  to  enable  him  to  join 
hands  with  others  in  making  the  school  a  school. 

Now  let  us  come  back  to  the  actual  difficulties  of  present 
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adjustment.  A  normal  school  president  said  to  me  not  long 
ago,  "  If  you  want  to  do  anything  for  the  normal  schools  help 
them  to  get  out  of  the  blind  alley  in  which  they  find  themselves." 
It  was  only  another  way  of  stating  the  difficulty  w^hich  was 
mentioned  at  the  outset  of  this  paper.  Another,  a  teacher  in  a 
normal  school,  put  it  in  this  way,  "  Personal  relations  within 
the  school  are  good,  but  intellectually  we  are  starving."  I  am 
well  aware  of  another  side  to  the  case.  Individual  presidents 
and  teachers  of  normal  schools  have  made  their  institutions 
fairly  a-tingle  with  intellectual  and  esthetic  interest.  Strong 
teachers  continue  to  go  into  the  normal  schools,  many  of  them 
bearing  the  higher  degrees  of  the  most  advanced  universities. 
But  the  blind  alley  exists,  not  as  a  fault,  but  as  a  situation.  It 
appears  in  other  unattached  professional  schools,  in  schools  of 
medicine,  of  law  and  of  theology.  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
an  adequate  remedy  is  to  be  found  in  empowering  normal 
schools  to  offer  collegiate  courses  and  give  collegiate  degrees, 
though  that  plan  may  be  justified  where  a  full  course  of  colle- 
giate grade  can  be  provided  without  detriment  to  the  wider 
work  of  the  institution.  The  obvious  remedy  is  to  bring  the 
normal  school  into  more  intimate  relations  with  the  institutions 
in  which  the  highest  scientific  work  is  done,  to  give  it  an 
appropriate  place  in  the  university  system  of  its  state.  Just  how 
this  is  to  be  done  in  any  given  case  I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 
The  cases  are  extremely  various.  The  present  disposition  on 
the  part  of  our  universities  to  break  the  undergraduate  course 
in  two  at  the  close  of  the  sophomore  year  suggests  that  in  some 
instances  the  normal  schools  might  profitably  offer  along  with 
their  other  courses  the  first  two  years  of  the  college  course. 
One  incidental  adjustment  which  seems  worthy  of  consideration 
is  a  regular  and  systematic  exchange  of  instructors  between  the 
normal  school  and  a  university  or  certain  universities.  Such 
an  exchange,  when  it  had  settled  into  an  accepted  routine, 
would,  I  believe,  have  advantages  for  both  of  the  sides 
concerned. 

The  second  difficulty  of  which  I  spoke,  that  on  the  side  of 
the  university,  is  the  difficulty  of  providing  suitable  practice 
teaching,   particularly   in   schools    of  secondary   grade.     This 
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difficulty  has  been  partially  met,  in  a  variety  of  ways,  at 
Harvard,  Brown,  Chicago  and  California  Universities,  at 
Teachers'  College,  and  other  institutions.  It  does  not  seem  to 
me  that  it  has  anywhere  been  fully  met.  It  is  comparatively 
easy  to  provide  practice  teaching  of  a  grammar  grade  or  in 
laboratory  courses  in  the  high  school,  but  for  high  school  class 
work  outside  of  the  laboratory  it  is  rnore  difficult.  The  normal 
schools,  by  their  successful  organization  of  practice  teaching  of 
an  elementary  grade,  have  set  a  standard  of  practical  training. 
And  strong  city  superintendents  and  high  school  principals  are 
demanding,  with  good  show  of  reason,  that  they  shall  not  be 
required  to  do  the  breaking  in  of  high  school  teachers  when  the 
normal  school  does  successfully  the  breaking  in  of  teachers  for 
elementary  schools. 

In  the  main,  it  seems  to  me  that  university  authorities  have 
not  yet  taken  this  problem  seriously.  Yet  it  is,  I  am  persuaded, 
a  problem  which  will  have  to  be  taken  seriously.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  closer  relations  between  normal  schools  and  univer- 
sities may  lead  to  wider  experimentation  in  this  field.  I  do  not 
look  for  an  altogether  satisfactory  outcome,  however,  till  the 
matter  has  been  taken  in  hand  by  some  of  our  state  legislatures. 
In  a  serious  way,  as  part  of  the  educational  system  of  the  state, 
the  professional  courses  of  our  universities  will  have  to  be  sup- 
plemented, as  it  seems  to  me,  by  regular  provision  for  special 
high  schools  organized  expressly  as  schools  for  practice  teach- 
ing, or  for  apprentice  teaching  in  designated  high  schools,  after 
the  manner  of  the  German  Probejahr,  or  by  both  of  these 
provisions  with  others  added  thereto. 

These  few  suggestions  are  offered  with  the  greatest  diffidence, 
for  I  well  know  the  difficulty  of  the  subject.  I  am  convinced, 
however,  that  it  is  a  field  in  which  we  must  have  courageous 
discussion  and  careful  experimentation.  And  it  would  seem 
that  a  time  has  come  to  open  the  way  to  some  constructive 
advance  and  improvement. 
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III 

The  Teaching  of  E^lementary  Algebra 

FREDERICK    H.   SOMERVILLE,   THE    WILLIAM    PENN    CHARTER    SCHOOL, 
PHILADELPHIA,   PENNSYLVANIA 

O  discuss  briefly  the  many  phases  of  the  teaching 
of  elementary  algebra  is  something  of  a  problem, 
and  to  attempt  a  fuller  treatment  of  so  broad  a 
subject  is  to  trespass  upon  ground  that  is  admirably 
covered    by    several    prominent    writers.       The 
purpose  of  this   discussion   is  not,   therefore,  to 
present   either   the   theoretic   or   the    pedagogic 
value  of  the  many  excellent  plans  in  common  use. 
It  is,  rather,  to  suggest  certain  details  that,  under  practical  trial 
for  an  extended  period,  have  produced  satisfactory  results.    In 
these  suggestions  the  young  teacher  in  particular  may  find 
something  of  value,  and  perhaps  some  feature  may  impress  the 
more  experienced  worker  as  worthy  of  trial.     It  has  not  been 
forgotten  that  any  carefully  planned   scheme  followed  under 
conditions  peculiar  to  a  school  or  situation  may  fail  of  result 
when  attempted  in  a  diflferent  environment.     Consequently,  no 
discussion  of  a  connected  course  or  plan  as  a  whole  is  offered, 
but  merely  such  minor  suggestions  regarding  details  as  might 
readily  find  both  place  and  usefulness  in  the  pet  scheme  of  any 
worker.     Moreover,  the  suggestions  refer  in  the  main  to  the 
teaching  of  elementary  algebra,  and  an   appreciation   of  the 
difficulties  and  discouragements  of  the  immature  beginner  has 
been  the  motive  for  most  of  them.     In  the  interests  of  greater 
attention  to  fundamentals  live  teachers  find  a  common  ground. 
At  the  risk  of  indulging  in  platitudes,  one  or  two  essentials 
to  eflfective  teaching  may  be  mentioned.    The  primary  requisites 
for  successful  teaching  'are  devotion    to,  and     understanding 
of,   the  pupil.      It   is    not   asserted   that   the   poorly  prepared 
teacher  may  succeed  by  virtue  of  these  two  graces  alone,  for 
love  of  child-life  and  the  ability  to  see  the  needs  both  of  the 
individual  and  the  group  are  not  the  sole  essentials  to  success. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  emphatically  demonstrated  that 
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the  teacher  of  unquestionable  mental  equipment  and  prepara- 
tion will  fall  far  short  of  real  effectiveness  without  this  deep 
measure  of  sympathy  and  perceptive  power.  So,  first  of  all,  I 
would  plead  for  a  deep  and  thorough  understanding  of  the 
difficulties  that  discourage  the  young  student,  and  for  the  culti- 
vation of  an  ability  to  see  his  troubles  as  he  sees  them.  In  just 
the  proportion  that  this  real  understanding  of  the  child  is  sup- 
plemented by  a  trained  ability  to  teach,  there  will  follow  the 
proportion  of  result.  With  no  risk  of  being  misunderstood,  it 
may  be  said  that  one's  ability  to  qualify  as  an  expert  in  the 
pure  theory  of  mathematics  is  of  less  import  than  the 
power  he  may  possess  to  interest,  to  stimulate,  and  to  en- 
courage. The  cultural  effectiveness  of  one's  teaching  depends 
upon  his  general  training.  The  disciplinary  value  is,  within 
certain  limits,  a  matter  of  one's  specialized  knowledge  along 
the  line  of  his  teaching.  Both  are  doubly  effective  if  supple- 
mented by  real  sympathy. 

Three  distinct  features  characterize  the  general  class-room 
practice  in  the  teaching  of  algebra  :  First,  the  explanatory,  in 
which  the  teacher  assumes  all  leadership  and  responsibility  ; 
second,  the  drill  and  practice,  in  which  the  pupil  should  be 
encouraged  to  aggressive  action  ;  and  third,  the  order  of  pres- 
entation, through  which  each  topic  is  given  its  proper  place, 
together  with  an  emphasis  relative  to  culture,  discipline  and 
utility. 

The  character  and  extent  of  an  explanation  depend  some- 
what upon  the  ability  of  a  class.  Whenever  a  new  topic  is 
taken  up  the  first  requisites  are  the  interest  and  the  attention  of 
the  pupil.  If  something  of  distinct  usefulness  can  be  promised 
a  class  before  anything  is  said  as  to  the  nature  of  the  new 
subject,  the  receptiveness  of  the  majority  is  acutely  excited, 
and  both  interest  and  attention  are  secured  long  in  advance. 
For  just  as  a  new  mechanical  device  arouses  the  interest  of  a 
healthy,  normal  boy,  so  will  the  proper  foreword  that  promises 
a  new  mental  device  bring  advance  interest.  As  the  under- 
lying principles  are  consecutively  unfolded  by  the  teacher,  the 
class  should  be  led  to  participate  actively.  Direct  and  care- 
fully framed  questions  will  bring  acceptable  answers  as  rapidly 
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as  a  majority  of  the  class  can  absorb  the  discussion  ;  and  a 
skillful  questioner  will  give  no  direct  information  whatsoever, 
merely  acting  as  a  guide,  whose  function  is  to  point  the  way, 
and  not  to  carry  the  burden.  To  tell  a  class  anything  that  can 
be  brought  out  by  skillful  questioning  is  a  mistake.  The  boy 
who  finds  his  way  home  remembers  it.  Equally  dangerous  is 
it  to  seek  for  replies  from  the  brighter  pupils  only.  There  is 
no  better  time  for  helping  the  helpless  and  for  giving  the 
weaker  ones  a  right  beginning.  And  here,  too,  we  may  bring 
into  the  limelight  the  natural  loafer,  the  boy  who  takes  things 
new  with  an  unwillingness  exceeded  onh'^  by  the  negative 
alacrity  with  which  he  reproduces  things  old. 

A  new  topic  should  be  developed  without  the  slightest  refer- 
ence to  the  text,  and  the  practice  of  the  new  principle  should 
be  extensively  illustrated  by  public  solution  of  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  examples,  each  of  a  purely  elementary  character.  Since 
many  pupils  find  need  for  a  later  consultation  of  the  correspond- 
ing explanation  in  the  text,  it  may  be  well,  if  possible,  to  follow 
that  particular  line  of  reasoning  when  offering  the  first  develop- 
ment. But  it  is  by  no  means  compulsory  that  this  be  done,  for 
few  texts  contain  all  of  the  really  excellent  methods  of  proof 
for  every  principle.  Endeavor  constantly  to  teach  through 
observational  methods.  A  class  needs  constant  training  along 
this  line.  They  recall  with  greater  ease  and  with  far  more 
accuracy  the  principles  in  whose  upbuilding  they  have  shared. 
They  readily  apply  a  thing  that  they  have  helped  to  produce. 
The  average  pupil  of  fifteen  readily  understands  the  simplest 
proofs  only,  and  the  successful  teacher  will  not  expect  too  much 
along  this  line.  But  if  a  point  must  be  proved  in  a  formal  way, 
go  about  it  clearly  and  rigorously.  Leave  no  doubt  as  to  what 
is  proved  and  what  is  merely  assumed.  To  contuse  an  imma- 
ture mind  is  the  unpardonable  offense  in  teaching.  Naturally, 
the  practice  of  many  processes  must  rest  upon  rigid  proof.  A 
pupil  should  know,  for  example,  why  we  may  transpose  a  term 
from  one  member  of  an  equation  to  the  other  member;  and, 
with  others  of  a  like  nature,  he  should  understand  the  formal 
proofs  for  the  index  laws  with  positive  and  integral  exponents. 
For  such  discussions  as  the  associative  and  commutative  laws 
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careful  illustrations  would  seem  to  be  sufficient ;  and,  in  gen- 
eral, all  matters  of  formal  proof  can  be  limited  to  such  processes 
as  are  of  active  use  in  actual  practice. 

In  considering  a  pupil's  position  in  the  work  of  a  successful 
class  room,  we  may  name  three  separate  but  closely  related 
lines  of  practice.  These  essentials  are  (i)  constant  oral  drills, 
(2)  carefully  planned  blackboard  exercise,  and  (3)  a  limited 
amount  of  outside  assignment.  One  of  the  really  great  needs 
of  the  present  leaching  of  elementary  algebra  is  a  more  general 
introduction  of  oral  drill  work.  Its  great  value  and  importance 
are  unfortunately  neglected.  The  most  important  principles 
of  the  first  year  in  an  ordinary  course  can  be  better  discussed 
and  more  effectively  fixed  through  oral  drills  than  through  any 
other  method.  Modern  workers  along  lines  of  mathematical 
training  seem  to  have  forgotten  the  existence  of  one  Warren 
Colburn,  and  our  modern  product  does  not  give  evidence  of  that 
clearness  in  mental  process  that  marked  the  earlier  disciples  of 
the  little  old  board-covered  masterpiece.  When  we  consistently 
introduce  a  practical  line  of  oral  drill  we  shall  obtain  an  earlier 
and  a  better  grasp  of  first  principles,  and  the  direct  result  will 
be  clearer  thinking,  stronger  reasoning  and  more  enduring 
progress. 

The  greatest  value  of  work  accomplished  at  the  blackboard 
lies  in  the  opportunity  it  gives  for  discrimination.  Here  lies 
one  of  the  real  problems  of  algebraic  training.  It  is  a  simple 
matter  to  teach  a  certain  type  of  factoring  on  Monday, 'a  second 
type  on  Tuesday,  and  still  a  third  on  Wednesday ;  but  to  give 
on  Thursday  a  miscellaneous  review  test  including  all  three 
types  is  usually  to  find  that  but  a  small  percentage  has  been  able 
to  place  each  under  its  proper  type  form.  For  young  pupils  do 
not  discriminate.  As  a  result  of  properly  conducted  blackboard 
practice  this  much-needed  discrimination  can  be  developed  to  a 
marked  degree.  In  such  practice  pupils  should  be  given  work 
that  involves  review  only.  No  help  of  any  kind  should  be  given, 
and  each  must  recall  for  himself  the  particular  process  required 
by  the  question.  An  excellent  working  plan,  and  one  that  per- 
mits of  an  immediate  beginning,  is  to  give  each  pupil  a  small 
card  upon  which  carefully  chosen  questions  of  not  more  than 
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average  difficulty  are  asked.  Long  and  difficult  questions  are 
unnecessary  and  harmful,  for  the  keynote  of  the  exercise  is 
emphasis  of  principle.  The  advantage  of  the  drill  is  threefold, 
for  it  gives  (i)  constant  review,  (2)  constant  opportunity  for 
discrimination,  and  (3)  constant  revelation  of  the  particular 
weaknesses  that  are  handicapping  the  individual.  The  rapidity 
with  which  such  work  can  be  carried  on  is  surprising,  and  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  a  section  of  twenty-five  may  be  sent 
to  the  board  twice  in  a  period  of  forty  minutes,  each  example 
being  examined  and  graded  by  the  teacher.  A  live  class  enjoys 
this  method  of  drill,  takes  kindly  to  public  criticism  of  errors, 
and  becomes  thoroughly  grounded  in  first  principles. 

The  advantages  of  assigning  a  limited  amount  of  work  for 
practice  outside  of  school  hours  are  the  development  of  good 
habits  of  expression,  and  a  facility  of  accomplishment.  To 
quote  the  excellent  expression  of  a  prominent  writer,  "The 
most  effective  home  work  is  that  which  has  the  character  of 
completing  the  class  work  of  the  previous  day,  not  of  preparing 
for  the  next."  The  average  student  needs  a  certain  amount  of 
such  drill  in  addition  to  the  oral  and  blackboard  practice  of  the 
class  hour.  A  recitation  period  that  introduces  work  of  an  un- 
familiar character  is  made  doubly  effective  if  a  portion  of  the 
time  is  devoted  to  the  beginning  of  the  outside  assignment. 
This  practical  "  study  hour,"  which  is  a  sort  of  first  aid  to  the 
doubtful,  gives  intelligent  beginnings  along  right  lines.  In  the 
end  time  is  gained  by  this  practice,  for  the  pupil  is  not  dis- 
couraged by  attempts  that  follow  poorl}^  comprehended  prin- 
ciples ;  and  with  a  slight  knowledge  of  the  method  of  application 
he  attacks  the  home  assignment  with  more  of  courage  and  will- 
ingness. Young  pupils  need  constant  teaching  over  the  shoulder . 
Long-distance  offerings  of  either  principle  or  practice  will  not 
reach  them. 

The  question  of  a  proper  order  for  teaching  the  different 
topics  in  elementary  algebra  has  been  a  subject  of  much  dis- 
cussion both  in  published  papers  and  in  meetings  of  mathemati- 
cal teachers.  In  several  teaching  associations  syllabi  have 
been  recently  suggested,  and  in  some  states  they  have  been 
adopted  by  boards  having  such  matters  in  charge.     Differences 
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of  opinion  exist  as  to  which  particular  order  is  best,  and  there 
is  no  intention  of  discussing  at  this  time  the  relative  merits  of 
the  excellent  syllabi  already  proposed.  But  a  few  slight 
changes  in  order  that  have  been  found  extremely  helpful, 
may  be  touched  upon. 

In  the  matter  of  requiring  definitions  from  beginning  classes 
there  is  some  opportunity  for  disagreement.  Personally,  I  be- 
lieve that  this  feature  may  be  much  overdone.  A  mass  of 
definitions  that  mean  nothing  to  a  beginner  serves  only  to 
bring  confusion  at  the  outset,  and  often  creates  in  his  mind 
the  impression  that  great  difl5culties  are  before  him.  It  is  a  far 
better  plan  to  bring  no  definitions  before  a  class  until  some 
principle  or  process  makes  actual  use  of  the  thing  defined. 
For  example,  the  exponent  need  not  be  used  or  defined  until 
multiplication  is  reached,  and  the  elementary  processes  that 
precede  multiplication  can  be  perfectly  developed  without 
knowledge  of  the  exponent  or  the  power.  In  fact,  this  pre- 
liminary work  is  much  more  vividly  presented  if  the  practice  is 
kept  free  from  any  but  the  simplest  symbols,  for  the  attention 
is  centered  on  the  principle  involved,  and  is  not  distracted  by  a 
complexity  of  unfamiliar  forms.  To  hear  the  small  voice  of  a 
mere  child  struggling  through  a  definition  involving  mathe- 
matical terms  that,  to  him,  are  as  incomprehensible  as  though 
in  a  foreign  language,  is  both  ludicrous  and  pitiful.  A  phono- 
graph will  do  the  same  thing  with  equal  facility  and  under- 
standing. It  is  not  argued  that  all  definitions  can  be  omitted, 
for  this  would  be  a  senseless  extreme  in  the  opposite  direction. 
The  safe  limit  would  seem  to  be  a  requirement  of  strictly 
fundamental  definitions  only  as  progress  requires  them. 

Contrary,  perhaps,  to  the  belief  of  many  teachers,  and  to  the 
arrangement  of  several  excellent  texts,  I  am  inclined  to  doubt 
that  the  evaluation  of  literal  expressions  is  really  helpful  as  an 
opening  exercise  in  algebra.  It  is  a  practice  that  too  frequently 
creates  impressions  harmful  to  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  gen- 
eral quantity  symbol.  Moreover,  the  practical  value  of  substi- 
tution can  be  much  better  emphasized  at  a  later  period,  when  a 
wider  knowledge  of,  and  a  greater  facility  in  using,  literal  sym- 
bols makes  the  topic  one  of  genuine  utility  in  the  applications  to 
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laboratory  formulas  in  physics  and  mechanics.  Along  another 
line  objections  have  been  raised  to  the  early  practice  with  in- 
volved forms  of  parentheses.  While  there  is  truth  in  the  argu- 
ment that  they  are  seldom  met  with  later,  it  is  equally  true  that 
they  serve  a  distinct  purpose  in  impressing  the  young  student 
at  an  early  point  with  the  great  need  for  accuracy  and  care 
in  the  reduction  of  algebraic  expressions  generally.  As  a  dis- 
cipline for  careful  habits  such  expressions  have  a  genuine  value, 
and  the  later  mathematical  work  along  more  advanced  lines 
gains  in  the  proportion  that  discipline  enters  into  the  elementary 
training. 

The  separation  of  the  highest  common  factor  from  the  lowest 
common  multiple  is  a  practice  that  is  both  effective  and  logical. 
The  bright  pupil  likes  to  know  an  immediate  use  for  a  process, 
and  when  the  reduction  of  fractions  to  equivalent  fractions  in 
their  lowest  terms  follows  immediately  as  a  natural  use  for  the 
highest  common  factor,  the  element  of  common  sense  is  injected 
into  the  practice.  Even  more  effective  is  the  combining  of  the 
lowest  common  multiple,  the  lowest  common  denominator  and 
addition  of  fractions  in  a  single  and  distinct  group.  And  this 
is  the  logical  place  for  equations  involving  fractions.  The  pres- 
ent requirements  for  a  simple  treatment  of  graphical  algebra 
puts  a  new  load  upon  the  teacher  if  viewed  from  one  point,  but 
removes  a  burden  when  viewed  from  another.  As  a  means  of 
showing  the  relative  conditions  under  which  a  proposed  system 
of  simultaneous  simple  equations  is  made  up  of  independent, 
inconsistent,  or  indeterminate  equations,  the  device  has  great 
value  in  a  live  class.  The  nature  of  the  roots  of  an  affected 
quadratic  equation  can  be  beautifully  illustrated  by  the  graph, 
and  in  simultaneous  quadratic  equations  we  find  new  features 
of  interest  at  every  turn  when  the  graph  of  a  system  is  carefully 
worked  out.  In  the  discussion  of  graphical  algebra  young 
pupils  need  only  the  simplest  of  terms,  and  an  abundance  of 
easy  practice.  To  offer  much  that  approaches  the  more  ad- 
vanced discussions  is  a  waste  of  time,  and  a  move  in  the 
direction  of  confusion. 

In  the  statement  of  problems  literal  translation  seems  by  far 
the  most  practical  method.     A  class  almost  immediately  grasps 
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the  entire  scheme,  and  follows  it  up  with  real  interest.  It  is  an 
easy  matter  to  teach  them  that  the  mathematical  words  and 
phrases  of  a  condition  or  a  conditional  sentence  may  be  readily 
translated  into  the  symbol  language  that  forms  the  equation  of 
condition.  The  plan  appeals  to  their  common  sense,  and  in- 
variably meets  with  a  warm  reception  from  them.  With  begin- 
ners it  is  extremely  helpful  to  classify  early  problems  until  some 
ability  for  statement  of  the  most  common  types  has  been  attained. 
A  natural  and  helpful  classification  is  to  teach  four  groups  in 
the  following  order :  (i)  problems  involving  one  number,  (2) 
those  involving  two  or  more  numbers,  (3)  those  in  which  the 
element  of  time  is  introduced,  as  in  questions  of  age,  and  (4) 
those  involving  the  element  of  cost  or  value.  At  no  point  in 
algebra  do  we  find  better  opportunity  for  oral  drill  than  in  the 
statement  of  problems.  Too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  placed 
upon  the  problem  as  a  broad  and  progressively  effective 
mathematical  drill. 

In  recent  years  a  growing  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  need 
for  a  form  of  applied  algebra  in  the  laboratory  formulas  of 
physics  and  mechanics.  The  tendency  will  undoubtedly  grow, 
and  the  teaching  should  be  practical  and  within  common-sense 
limits.  But  there  is  a  distinct  line  beyond  which  the  teacher  of 
algebra  need  not  and  should  not  go.  A  few  of  the  simpler 
principles  of  physics  have  a  place  in  algebra,  and  such  formulas 
as  are  introduced  with  these  principles  should  be  supplemented 
by  extremely  simple  explanations.  Beyond  this  elementary 
point  the  applications  are  of  doubtful  value,  for  it  is  neither 
necessary  nor  practical  that  the  teacher  of  algebra  be  an 
expert  in  the  laboratory  methods  of  advanced  science. 

In  the  teaching  of  aflfected  quadratic  equations  the  abundance 
of  method  can  be  as  much  a  hindrance  as  a  help.  The  average 
student  has  need  for  one  good  method.  More  than  that  is  un- 
necessary. It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  helpful  plan 
is  to  teach  one  practical  method  of  solution,  and  the  completing 
of  the  square  most  closely  fills  this  need  since  it  will  solve  any 
quadratic,  and  since  it  most  closely  lends  itself  to  the  discussion 
of  the  general  equation.  In  some  classes  there  may  be  time  for 
the  introduction  of  other  methods  with  a  view  to  comparative 
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teaching ;  but  it  is  not  yet  demonstrated  that  the  young  student 
needs  to  look  at  all  sides  of  a  subject  with  the  critical  eye  of 
maturity.  Economy  of  time  and  the  practical  question  of 
utility  point  to  one  good  method  as  amply  sufficient  in  most 
instances.  The  tendency  toward  omitting  the  more  complex 
forms  of  practice  examples,  particularly  in  fractions,  radical 
expressions  and  simultaneous  quadratic  equations  is  distinctly 
commendable.  There  is  no  particular  need  for  them,  and 
the  time  they  require  may  be  more  profitably  spent  upon 
fundamentals. 

The  foregoing  suggestions  regarding  minor  details  are  not 
offered  as  parts  of  an  elaborate  scheme.  All  have  been 
faithfully  tried.  All  have  proved  worthy  of  trial.  In  our 
mathematical  teaching  we  are  compelled,  through  force  of 
circumstances,  to  work  more  or  less  along  lines  that  lead  to 
college  requirements.  Yet  by  no  means  should  this  aim  be  the 
controlling  factor.  No  individual  requirement  need  be  more 
than  incidental  to  a  properly  directed  course,  for  the  scheme 
that  both  educates  broadly  and  trains  accurately  will  fit,  with- 
out serious  modification,  the  demands  of  any  institution.  The 
sole  purpose  of  those  who  are  working  to  properly  harmonize 
the  teaching  of  algebra  through  the  use  of  syllabi  and  other- 
wise, is  to  present  an  elastic  arrangement  of  assured  practica- 
bility. In  the  attainment  of  the  ideal  scheme  it  will  be  necessary 
to  find  the  proper  balance  through  which  the  cultural,  the  dis- 
ciplinary and  the  practical  shall  each  have  proper  place  and 
significance.  The  problem  will  engage  the  efforts  of  the 
progressive  leaders  along  teaching  lines  for  some  time  to  come. 

The  teaching  of  elementary  algebra  presents  a  wonderfully 
fertile  field  for  effort,  and  in  its  cultivation  a  host  of  sincere  men 
and  women  devotedly  work.  The  young  teacher  just  entering 
the  field  faces  unlimited  opportunities.  Let  him  bring  into  the 
work  an  understanding,  or  a  desire  to  learn  and  understand, 
the  problems  of  child-nature  and  child-difficulties.  The  little 
fellow  must  be  understood  always,  commended  often,  and  but 
rarely  condemned.  Let  him  also  come  with  clean-cut  training, 
a  tireless  energy  and  an  unbounded  enthusiasm.  There  is  need 
for  men  who  know  their  work,  men  who  teach  on  their  feet, 
and  men  who,  for  love  of  the  labor,  will  transform  the  energy 
of  rich,  red  blood  into  sincere  effort  for  the  cause  of  education. 
As  for  the  experienced  teachers,  there  are  few  who  do  not  learn 
some  new  side  of  child  life  and  child  need  each  new  day. 
The  problem  of  usefulness  is  a  question  of  constant  growth. 
With  the  end  of  personal  progress  comes  the  limit  of  personal 
usefulness. 
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HE  welfare  of  the  individual  and  the  welfare  of 
society  are  the  two  recognized  motives  of  educa- 
tion. The  two  interests  seem  at  times  to  conflict, 
but  in  reality  they  are  co-ordinate  and  mutually 
involved.  From  whichever  standpoint  education 
j«  is  considered  the  other  interest  at  once  asserts 
J  itself,  not  as  an  obstruction,  but  as  a  necessary 
instrumentality  for  the  end  to  be  achieved.  To 
be  sure,  each  sometimes  presents  itself,  like  friction  in  the 
mechanical  realm,  as  resistance  to  be  overcome  in  pursuit  of 
the  other,  but,  like  friction  also,  it  is  found  to  be  the  necessary 
means  for  overcoming  resistance.  The  sand  box  and  the 
rubber  tire  are  corollaries  of  the  drive  wheel  and  the  ball 
bearing.  For  the  welfare  of  the  individual  it  is  necessary  that 
his  peculiar  powers  be  developed  to  the  utmost.  For  the  pro- 
tection of  society  it  is  necessary  that  its  new  members  be 
adjusted  to  its  processes.  But  the  welfare  of  the  individual 
also  demands  this  social  adjustment,  and  the  welfare  of  society 
also  demands  that  the  individual  powers  be  utilized  to  the 
utmost.  Individuality  constitutes  the  chief  wealth  of  human 
society,  and  society  is  at  the  same  time  the  culture  medium  of 
individuality  and  the  great  organism  which  must  register  its 
dynamic  effects. 

It  is  the  province  of  education,  therefore,  in  the  interests  of 
the  individual  and  in  those  of  society  as  well,  both  to  foster 
individuality  and  to  adjust  the  individual  to  society.  Here 
again  arises  an  apparent  conflict  between  adjustment  as  an 
unifying  and  centralizing  force  and  the  centrifugal  tendency  of 
individuality.  We  are  swung  now  to  one  side,  now  to  the 
other,  but  the  swing  is  not  the  swing  of  a  pendulum  from 
extreme  to  extreme.     Individuality  and  adjustment  are  rather 
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the  two  centers  of  our  orbit ;  and  the  true  orbit  must  bend,  now 
to  the  greater  influence  of  one,  now  to  that  of  the  other ;  now  to 
the  two  equally,  and  again  to  the  two  combined, — never  falling 
quite  away  from  the  influence  of  either.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
this  paper  to  consider  the  problem  of  school  education  from 
these  two  standpoints. 

We  are  met  at  the  outset  by  a  difficulty  in  defining  what  is 
meant  by  individuality.  The  word  applies  to  the  integrity  of 
the  individual.  It  stands  for  the  sum  total  of  the  interests,  the 
aptitudes,  the  powers,  the  limitations,  the  resources  acquired, 
as  well  as  the  native  endowments,  which  characterize  the  indi- 
vidual and  establish  his  identity.  But  this  complexity  of  native 
and  acquired  characteristics,  and  their  interaction,  render  the 
essential  principle  elusive  and  the  attempt  to  define  it  confusing. 
In  a  series  of  propositions  laid  down  as  an  outline  for  the  in- 
struction of  embryo  teachers,  by  one  of  our  most  progressive 
institutions,  are  found  these  two:  "Individuality  is  partly 
inherited,  partly  acquired";  "Environment  includes  the  in- 
herited and  the  acquired  characteristics  of  one's  own  mind  and 
body,  as  well  as  the  physical  surroundings  of  outer  life." 
Upon  these  two  logical  premises  seems  to  follow  the  conclusion 
that  one's  individuality  is  a  part  of  one's  environment.  And  if 
so,  then  in  what  consists  the  identity  to  be  environed?  This 
illustrates  the  difficulty  into  which  we  may  run,  and  warns  us 
not  to  attempt  to  determine  oft'hand  the  nature  and  the  origiru 
of  individual  characteristics. 

It  is  enough  for  our  present  purpose  to  start  with  our  first 
acquaintance  with  the  child,  and  to  note  that  individuality 
already  exists.  Whether  it  is  thus  far  due  wholly  to  the  con- 
fluence of  hereditary  tendencies,  or  in  part  to  prenatal  envi- 
ronment, or  indeed  to  some  unrevealed  creative  influence 
masquerading  under  the  evolutionist's  term  "variation,"  the 
significant  fact  for  our  purpose  is  that  it  antedates  our  first 
opportunity  for  deliberate  education.  However  indistinguish- 
able babes  are  to  the  casual  observer,  parents  are  aware  of 
diversity  in  the  very  first  observable  reactions  of  infants  upon 
their  environment.  From  this  point  on,  diflferentiation  proceeds 
under  observation.     The  individual  develops  by   experience. 
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In  so  far  as  the  first  reactions  upon  even  identical  stimuli, 
whether  physical  or  spiritual,  are  different  for  different  indi- 
viduals, their  acquired  experience  is  rendered  different ;  and 
since  past  experience  enters  into  the  complex  of  consciousness 
which  responds  to  future  experience,  the  individuals  tend  to 
diverge  more  and  more  in  their  reactions  upon  environment. 
The  individual  thus  tends  toward  a  distinct  world  in  which  to 
dwell.  Individuality  unrelated,  therefore,  would  seem  to  feed 
upon  itself  and  to  be  progressively  divergent, — a  centrifugal 
force. 

If  this  were  the  only  tendency,  each  individual  would  dwell 
in  a  world  apart,  and  there  could  be  no  society.  Society  is 
possible  only  when  made  up  of  individuals  whose  spheres  of 
consciousness  largely  coincide.  The  individual  whose  sphere 
extends  unduly  outside  those  of  his  associates  is  eccentric  or 
unbalanced,  and  eccentricity  or  lack  of  balance  unfits  him  for 
any  important  function  in  society. 

Fortunately,  although  individuality  does  tend  to  eccentricity, 
this  is  not  its  only  tendency,  for  it  is  dependent  upon  society  for 
nourishment,  and  society  in  large  part  constitutes  its  environ- 
ment. Tendencies  upon  which  society  reacts  favorably  are 
developed,  while  erratic  tendencies  become  chilled  in  a  rarefied 
atmosphere.  There  are  also  likenesses  which  tend  to  con- 
verge, as  well  as  differences  which  tend  to  diverge.  All  in- 
dividuals are  endowed  with  social  instincts.  However  they 
may  vary  in  the  scope  and  depth,  the  mode  and  the  intensity 
of  their  interests,  aptitudes,  their  emotions,  convictions  and 
capacities,  the  potential  efficiency  of  the  individual,  even  in 
the  direction  of  his  excellences,  is  dependent  upon  the  stimu- 
lating and  the  curbing  influences  of  social  culture  as  well  as 
upon  the  native  strength  of  the  excellent  qualities.  In  the 
social  environment,  therefore,  eccentric  tendencies  secrete 
their  own  antidote.  The  individual  whose  eccentricities, 
even  though  they  be  excellences,  carry  his  center  of  gravity 
outside  the  sphere  of  the  common  social  experience  becomes 
thereby  isolated  from  the  resources  upon  which  individual  de- 
velopment depends,  and  from  the  agencies  through  which 
individual  influence  is  exercised,  and  so  atrophies  or  becomes 
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stunted.  Only  those  individual  variations  which  have  their 
roots  in,  and  have  thrust  themselves  up  out  of,  the  common 
experience  are  of  lasting  benefit,  either  to  the  individual  or  to 
society. 

Not  only  in  this  negative  way,  but  by  certain  positive  tend- 
encies in  every  individual,  is  the  social  cohesive  force  brought 
to  bear.  The  instinct  for  imitation,  the  capacity  for  sympathy, 
the  susceptibility  to  suggestion,  these  are  tendencies  by 
which  the  individual  is  bound  to  society,  and  which  he  must 
renew  at  each  new  node  of  his  growth.  Thus  it  comes  about 
that  not  only  is  the  individual  a  factor  in  society,  but  society  is 
a  factor  in  the  individual.  As  his  physical  nature  is  built  up  of 
elements  derived  from  the  natural  environment,  so  his  social 
nature  is  constituted  of  elements  derived  from  the  social  envi- 
ronment. As  the  impressions  of  his  senses  accumulate  and  be- 
come a  part  of  his  identity,  lending  shape  and  scope  and  color 
to  his  reflective  processes,  so  the  results  of  his  reactions  upon 
other  individualities,  singly  and  in  combination,  attach  to  his 
personality,  add  their  weight  to  the  momentum  of  his  charac- 
teristic activities,  and  open  channels  for  their  effective  exercise. 
Thus  nature  lends  accelerated  impetus  to  native  individuality, 
and  at  the  same  time  harnesses  it  into  the  social  organism.  She 
forbids  uniformity,  but  rewards  conformity.  She  whispers  to 
man  to  carve  his  own  destiny,  but  she  shouts  to  him  that  he 
must  fashion  it  not  merely  in  the  midst  of,  but  by  means  of,  the 
struggle  for  existence,  the  accidents  of  nature,  the  vicissitudes 
of  fortune,  the  interchange  of  thought  and  feeling  and  burden 
bearing  with  others  of  his  kind, — even  as  the  oak  is  fashioned 
out  of  the  soil,  and  the  sunshine,  and  the  fitful  rain,  and  the 
hostile  wind. 

The  theory  and  practice  of  education,  like  the  processes  of 
nature  which  they  attempt  to  interpret,  seem  to  oscillate  be- 
tween the  exaltation  of  individuality  on  the  one  hand,  and  its 
subordination  to  the  organization  upon  the  other.  There  is  an 
ebb  and  flow  in  the  long  retrospect,  and  a  perpetual  wavering 
in  current  tendencies.  But  always  the  claims  of  the  organiza- 
tion have  seemed  to  prevail.  Sparta  merged  the  individual  in 
the  organism.      The  Sophists  cast  off"  all  moorings  and  made 
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him  a  law  unto  himself.  To  them  "  Man  was  the  measure  of 
all."  Socrates  restored  equilibrium  by  asserting  the  ascend- 
ancy of  reason.  Recognizing  individual  freedom  as  did  the 
Sophists,  he  coupled  with  it  individual  responsibility.  Individu- 
ality might  have  free  course,  but  reason  was  a  fundamental  law 
pervading  humanity,  as  gravitation  pervades  the  physical  uni- 
verse ;  reason  was  the  cohesive  force  to  bring  the  individual 
orbit  into  harmony  with  the  system,  and  to  restore  order  out  of 
the  chaos  of  sophistry.  The  Jesuits  perfected  a  system  of  ad- 
justment, not  to  society  in  general,  but  to  the  organization 
which  they  erected  for  the  regulation  of  society.  Conformity 
was  its  aim,  and  the  aim  was  successfully  achieved.  Individu- 
ality was  effaced.  Rousseau  voiced  the  reaction.  He  would 
eliminate  society.  In  his  view  it  was  wholly  an  obstacle  to 
individuality,  and  Emile  was  to  be  protected  from  it.  Nature 
was  to  be  his  teacher.  All  the  accumulated  experience  of  man- 
kind was  to  go  for  naught,  and  he  was  to  forego  all  give-and- 
take  of  mind  with  mind,  all  co-operation  with,  and  all  participa- 
tion in,  the  life  of  others;  in  short,  to  abjure  the  woof  of  the 
fabric  of  life  for  the  better  protection  of  the  warp. 

Then  came  Froebel  with  his  conception  of  the  individual  as 
a  social  being,  to  be  developed  from  within  outward,  but  out- 
ward toward  society,  and  by  means  of  social  stimulus.  Self- 
activity  is  the  exercise  of  individuality  ;  but  self-activity  is  to 
take  place  under  social  influence,  to  employ  social  relation- 
ships, and  so  become  the  means  of  social  adjustment. 

In  the  long,  slow  emergence  of  conscious  education  it  appears 
that  adjustment  has  been  the  primary  and,  perhaps,  instinctive 
motive  ;  that  it  has  always  remained  uppermost  in  practice,  and 
that  practice  has  always  reverted  to  it  after  every  great  advance 
of  individualism. 

The  working  theory  of  modern  education  accords  with  the 
theory  of  Froebel,  which  erects  the  ideal  of  socialized  individ- 
uality. In  the  application  of  that  theory,  however,  we  find  the 
same  conservative  tendency  at  every  parting  of  the  ways  to 
lean  to  the  side  of  adjustment ;  and  when  it  appears  at  any 
juncture  that  one  or  the  other  must  be  sacrificed,  to  enforce 
conformity  at  the  expense  of  spontaneity  ;  but  the  claims  of 
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each  are  now  kept  constantly  at  the  front.  Indeed,  the 
methods,  and  systems,  and  schemes,  and  devices  over  which 
the  educational  world  to-day  agitates  itself,  most  of  them  base 
their  claims  upon  the  superior  delicacy  with  which  they  pre- 
serve a  balance  between  the  consideration  due  to  individuality 
and  that  due  to  social  adjustment. 

Obviously  the  interests  of  the  individual,  and  the  interests  of 
society  in  relation  to  him,  may  be  largely  affected  by  subjects 
of  instruction,  by  degree  and  method  of  discipline,  by  schemes 
of  organization.  It  will  make  a  difference  with  what  per- 
sonalities, and  with  how  many  different  personalities,  the 
individual  is  brought  in  contact ;  what  subjects  and  what 
phenomena  are  brought  to  his  attention,  and  in  what  order 
they  are  brought ;  what  exercises  he  goes  through  ;  what  diffi- 
culties he  surmounts  ;  what  successes  and  failures  he  meets  ; 
and  how  all  his  experience  is  interpreted  to  him.  But  since 
so  small  a  portion  of  his  stream  of  experience  comes  within 
the  control  or  under  the  observation  of  the  educator,  and  since 
educators  are  themselves  fallible,  and  the  equation  of  error  is 
large ;  since,  too,  the  exigencies  of  economy  and  of  various 
natural  limitations  forbid  the  complete  adaptation  of  means  to 
ends  which  in  theory  seem  indispensable  ;  it  becomes  neces- 
sary for  any  scheme  of  education  to  proceed  by  approximation 
and  compromise.  The  whole  problem  of  organization  is  one 
of  compromise  and  convention,  and  the  choice  in  general,  and 
in  each  detail,  is  not  between  complete  solutions  but  between 
the  nearer  and  the  less  near  approximations. 

One  of  the  foundation  stones  of  the  educational  structure  is 
class  instruction.  This  is  a  modern  invention.  It  was  doubt- 
less devised  in  the  interests  of  economy,  and  at  the  presumed 
sacrifice  of  individual  attention.  But  within  limits,  which  vary 
with  individual  teachers  and  particular  classes,  the  plan  has 
proved  distinctly  favorable  to  individual  development.  Not 
only  does  the  class-taught  child  excel  the  privately  tutored 
child  in  independence,  self-reliance,  resourcefulness  and  defin- 
iteness,  but  the  child  taught  in  a  class  of  considerable  size 
excels  the  one  taught  in  a  very  small  class. 

This  is  a  general  rule.     An  exceptional  teacher  or  pupil  may 
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seem  to  reverse  it;  but,  other  things  being  equal,  the  class  may- 
be made  to  re-enforce  the  teacher ;  to  co-operate  in  presenting 
varied  views  of  subject-matter ;  in  enforcing  repeated  impres- 
sions of  the  same  lesson ;  in  arresting  attention  to  steps  which 
one  or  another  might  overlook,  or  to  collateral  interests  which 
would  otherwise  be  latent ;  and  in  testing  the  results  of  lessons 
given. 

Apart  from  the  subject-matter,  the  class  exercises  the  pupil 
in  active  co-operation  with  his  fellows,  and  thus  adds  to  his 
store  of  assimilated  experience.  If  the  class  is  too  small  the 
tendency  is  for  the  teacher  to  assume  too  much  ;  to  accept  the 
will  for  the  deed,  the  lesson  scanned  for  the  lesson  grasped, 
the  idea  half  formulated  for  knowledge  applied.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  class  is  too  large  the  individual  is  lost  sight  of, — he 
escapes  responsibility  ;  he  evades  doing  his  share  ;  he  loses  the 
thread  of  connection. 

Class  instruction,  then,  is  a  compromise.  In  the  interests  of 
social  adjustment  the  class  must  not  be  too  small ;  in  the  inter- 
ests of  individuality  it  must  not  be  too  large.  The  mean  to  be 
sought  is  the  size  at  which  the  two  are  best  balanced.  It  should 
be  large  enough  to  enforce  the  class  method, — to  furnish  a  body 
of  public  sentiment  which  will  make  for  self-control ;  an  audi- 
ence upon  which  to  test  the  distinctness  of  ideas  presented ;  a 
variety  of  temperament  fairly  representative  of  society  ;  and  an 
organization  sufficient  to  enlist  loyalty  and  co-operation.  But 
it  should  not  be  so  large  that  the  teacher  may  not  command 
the  attention  of  all,  or  that  the  participation  of  the  individual 
may  not  be  constant  and  active. 

In  the  evolution  of  educational  ideals  the  ideal  of  social 
adjustment  grew  out  of  the  instinct  of  society  for  self-protection. 
Accordingly,  the  earlier  emphasis  of  education  was  upon  the 
successful  policing  of  the  school.  The  Bell  and  Lancaster 
system  scored  a  success  in  extending  widely  the  limits  over 
which  one  person  could  exercise  control,  and  the  system 
rendered  service  in  awakening  attention  to  the  importance  of 
organization  and  to  the  necessity  of  education.  But  it  also 
served  to  emphasize  the  emptiness  of  mere  policing  and  the 
necessity  of  professional  teaching.     Subsequent  development 
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in  school  organization  resulted  in  classes  limited  to  the  seating 
capacity  of  a  certain  standard  schoolroom ;  and  the  size  and 
shape  of  schoolrooms  seems  to  have  been  determined  by  con- 
siderations of  architectural  economy,  modified  by  certain  ascer- 
tained limits  as  to  the  area  over  which  order  could  be  maintained 
by  the  average  teacher  without  assistance, — the  monitorial 
system  having  been  abolished  out  of  deference  to  the  dem- 
ocratic ideal  of  individual  dignity. 

Since  it  has  come  to  be  recognized  that  the  number  deter- 
mined in  this  way  is  too  large,  not  only  for  the  welfare  of  the 
individual,  but  for  social  adjustment  upon  the  higher  plane, 
new  attempts  have  been  made  to  define  the  best  limits  of  class 
numbers  and  of  organization  within  the  class.  Several  solu- 
tions have  been  offered,  each  claiming  to  favor  individual 
development  without  loss  upon  the  side  of  adjustment.  One 
plan,  accepting  the  large  room  unit,  is  to  divide  it  into  two 
classes,  one  of  which  shall  engage  the  teacher's  attention,  while 
the  other  is  occupied  with  tasks  assigned.  It  is  claimed  that 
in  this  way  less  of  the  individual  pupil's  time  is  wasted  while 
awaiting  his  turn  at  the  grindstone,  and  that  the  division,  by 
permitting  a  more  homogeneous  grouping  as  to  capacity, 
enables  the  teacher  to  adapt  the  instruction  more  approximately 
to  individual  needs.  Another  solution,  widely  heralded  a  few 
years  ago,  was  to  abolish  class  instruction  entirely,  and  to  limit 
the  group  committed  to  any  one  teacher  to  the  number  to  which 
a  teacher  could  give  individual  instruction.  This  plan,  having 
no  cohesive  force  in  itself,  could  be  apparently  successful  so 
long  as  the  cohesive  force  of  previous  class  instruction  lasted, 
but  must  ultimately  result  either  in  a  return  to  class  instruction 
or  in  the  rule  of  the  private  tutor.  It  proceeds  upon  the  theory, 
quite  too  prevalent,  that  education  is  measured  in  foot  seconds 
over  a  sort  of  speedway  known  as  a  course  of  study. 

To  compare  the  progress  of  two  individuals  by  the  mere 
pages  of  subject-matter  gone  over  in  a  given  time,  and  to  insist 
that  one  has  necessarily  been  dwarfed  because  he  has  labored 
at  the  same  task  as  a  mate  of  less  ability,  is  as  sensible  as  it  is 
for  the  high  school-teacher  to  pride  himself  upon  having  piloted 
through  great  volumes  the  same  student  with  whom  another 
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teacher  in  a  similar  period  had  been  able  only  to  compass  a  few 
primers. 

To  base  solicitude  for  individuality  primarily  upon  devices 
for  weighing  individual  rations  of  subject-matter  is  to  pay 
tithes  of  mint  and  anise  and  cumin,  and  to  neglect  the  weightier 
matters  of  the  law.  The  interests  of  individuality,  and  of 
adjustment  as  well,  require  that  the  teacher  have  opportunity 
for  both  class  instruction  and  individual  tutoring. 

Class  instruction  and  personal  conference  each  have  their 
peculiar  merits,  and  each  is  essential  to  true  teaching.  The 
teacher  who  is  absorbed  wholly  in  class  exercises  cannot  safely 
prescribe  for  the  individual,  and  the  teacher  who  relies  wholly 
upon  tutoring  each  individual  will  narrow  the  pupil  and  make 
him  a  passenger  rather  than  a  traveler. 

The  so-called  Batavia  system  recognizes  this  principle,  and 
although  grotesque  in  many  of  its  applications,  has  served  to 
call  public  attention  to  the  necessity  that  the  teacher  have 
opportunity  to  observe  the  pupil's  habits  of  mind  and  his 
peculiar  difficulties,  and  to  discover  wherein  the  class  instruction 
has  failed  to  meet  his  needs. 

Out  of  the  various  experiments  the  conclusion  seems  to  be 
emerging  that  the  size  of  a  class  should  be  limited  to  such  a 
number  as  the  teacher  can  marshal  effectively  in  one  group 
for  much  of  the  work,  and  that  instead  of  the  teacher's  being 
constantly  engaged  in  conducting  exercises,  the  room  should 
be  a  part  of  the  time  silent,  and  the  teacher  employed  in 
acquainting  himself  with  individual  habits  of  study,  difficulties, 
errors.  Class  instruction  needs  to  be  supplemented  by  indi- 
vidual explanation  and  interpretation,  and  the  preparation  of 
lessons  demands  attention  as  well  as  their  presentation. 

( To  be  Continued) 


The  Greek  Letter  Society:  A  Menace  or  a 

Help? 

MARGUERITE    OGDEN    BIGELOW,  EVANSTON,  ILLINOIS 

HE  Greek  letter  society  is  both  medieeval  and 
modern.  The  ritual,  grip,  password,  motto,  in- 
signia and  mystery  hark  back  to  the  days  when 
a  knight  watched  his  arms,  and  when  a  nun  lay 
prostrate  on  the  chapel  floor  before  becoming  the 
bride  of  religion.  The  serious  thought  and  vital 
custom  of  one  age  are  mimicked  in  the  play  of 
the  next.  But  the  tendency  to  organize  is  modern 
and  American.  We  have  labor  unions  and  trusts  for  the  pro- 
tection of  business  interests;  the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  the  Y.  W.  C.  A., 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  others  for  the  furtherance  of  moral  inter- 
ests ;  leagues  for  civil  betterment,  and  women's  clubs  for 
general  advancement;  and,  in  the  same  way,  we  have  the 
Greek  letter  society  in  our  schools,  an  organized  friendship, 
for  the  social  betterment  of  its  members. 

Many  learned  educators  think  the  fraternity  system  is  an 
unmitigated  evil,  and  the  enthusiastic  "  Greek  "  student  thinks 
it  an  unmitigated  good.  Probably  neither  side  is  right.  The 
thoughtful  members  of  these  societies  will  generally  admit  that 
certain  grave  faults  exist  and  should  be  remedied. 

The  worst  charge  that  can  be  brought  against  the  system  is 
that  it  is  selfish  and  undemocratic.  Unfortunately,  this  charge 
is  too  often  founded  on  the  fact  that  individual  societies  actually 
have  been,  or  have  allowed  their  members  to  be  snobbish,  tact- 
less and  cruel  in  their  dealings  with  non-Hellenic  students. 
Any  good  "  frat,"  or  good  "  frat  member  "  is  as  truly  sorry  for 
this  condition  as  the  most  learned  educator,  and  as  eager  to  see 
it  abolished.  If  the  present  rushing  system  could  be  done  away, 
and  if  a  student  were  obliged  to  be  in  a  school  at  least  a  year 
before  he  or  she  could  consider  "frat  membership,"  or  even  be 
eligible,  the  evil  would  be  killed,  for  the  student  would  have  to 
take  his  own  place  in  the  school  life — the  place  for  which  he 
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is  fitted.  He  would  have  to  make  his  standing  and  his  friends 
on  a  democratic  basis,  before  he  would  be  allowed  to  become  a 
privileged  member  of  school  society. 

It  would  be  well,  too,  if  a  certain  fair  grade  of  scholarship 
were  demanded  before  the  student  is  eligible  for  fraternity 
membership,  although  the  charge  of  poor  scholarship  is  not  a 
just  one  so  far  as  the  "  frat  members  "  generally  are  concerned. 
They  are  usually  possessed  of  good  brain  and  brawn  and  a  large 
measure  of  executive  ability,  and  stand  as  well  in  their  classes 
as  the  non-fraternity  element. 

It  would  help  matters  greatly  if  the  fraternity  member  could 
be  encouraged  to  entertain  the  non-fraternity  element,  and  to 
join  with  this  element  in  various  school  activities.  The  Greeks 
should  learn  to  reserve  for  private  occasions  all  demonstrations 
of  fraternal  or  sisterly  affection. 

But  when  this  charge  of  selfishness  is  made  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  even  unorganized  friendship,  if  it  is  to  be  at  all 
intimate,  is  to  a  certain  extent  exclusive.  People  make  friends 
on  the  basis  of  congeniality,  mutual  interest  and  mutual  ambi- 
tion. If  we  are  kind  and  thoughtful  we  can  give  an  uncongenial 
person  courtesy,  kindness,  sympathy  and  assistance,  but  not 
friendship.  Friendship  must  be  founded  on  the  laws  of  nature 
that  draw  two  people  toward  each  other.  It  is  possible  that  if 
there  were  no  fraternity  system,  and  if  there  never  had  been 
any,  the  groups  in  our  schools  would  be  the  same.  There 
might  be  a  barrier  just  as  impassable  between  group  and 
group,  even  though  it  had  no  Greek  name.  Certainly  a  group 
of  rollicking  boys  would  not  be  likely  to  choose  as  a  possible 
running  mate  a  fellow  who  was  quiet  and  dreamy  and  reserved, 
and  who  preferred  art  to  athletics,  or  poetry  to  "  grub."  On 
the  other  hand,  a  group  of  studious  and  executive  girls  would 
not  frequently  admit  a  girl  who  was  rich  and  frivolous,  and 
only  that.  Most  girls  and  boys  have  the  gang  instinct,  but 
others  are  born  free  lances,  and  of  this  latter  sort  are  the  ones 
who  do  not  "draw  bids." 

There  are  occasional  pathetic  cases  where  this  is  not  true ; 
but  if  the  conditions  above  suggested  obtained,  the  sting  would 
be  taken  out  of  such  pathos,  for  "frat"  and  "non-frat"  mem- 
bers would  mix  freely. 
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The  fraternity  question  is  a  grave  one,  because  the  impulse 
to  organization  is  present  in  our  schools,  and  sociology  has 
taught  us  that  it  is  unwise  to  repress  such  manifestations  of 
social  energy.  Just  as  Judge  Ben  Lindsay  uses  the  bad  boy 
to  reform  the  ward,  we  should  use  the  "  frat"  to  reform  the 
system.  For,  unless  the  educators  can  furnish  a  substitute 
equally  satisfactory  to  the  student  and  more  to  their  own  liking, 
it  is  a  waste  of  time  to  abolish  the  secret  society.  And  all  ex- 
action of  pledges  and  promises  to  refrain  from  frat  life  are 
simply  an  encouragement  to  lying  and  sub  rosa  cliques.  The 
impulse  to  organization  is  present  as  yeast  in  the  dough.  If  it 
does  not  rise  in  one  direction  it  will  in  another,  and  we  have  no 
reason  to  believe  that  a  second  system  would  be  better  than  the 
first.  It  might  even  prove  a  parallel  to  the  Bible  story  about 
the  man  who  was  so  lonesome  in  his  "  swept  and  garnished" 
house  after  the  exit  of  the  first  devil  that  he  called  in  seven 
others  worse  than  the  first. 

Moreover,  this  executive  and  friendly  organization  teaches  the 
student  things  never  taught  in  the  class  room.  The  fraternity 
system  at  Wellesley  College  is  worthy  of  imitation. 

If  our  educators  are  judicious  they  have  in  their  hands  a 
strong,  well-organized  force,  which  can  be  utilized  for  the 
good  of  all  the  students.  They  can  develop  out  of  something 
narrow  and  exclusive  something  broad  and  beautiful. 

Note. — This  article  applies  chiefly  to  the  condition  in  secondary  schools, 
but  the  reforms  suggested  would  be  wise  and  applicable  in  many  of  our 
colleges. 


Outlines  of  World  Leaders 

1 

Siddhartha  Gautama.— Buddha :  The  Enlightened  One 

ARTHUR  UEERIN  CALL,  A.M.,  HARTFORD,  CONNECTICUT 

I.       GENESIS    OF    GREAT    MEN 

Great  men  are  the  expressions  of  their  ages ;  but  they  react 
upon  their  environment.  Progress  starts  in  variation  ;  variation 
unexplained.  Accident  and  a  surplus  of  love,  labor,  longing 
for  the  ideal,  are  factors  in  the  genesis  of  great  men — Nature's 
purpose  to  promote  life. 

II.       AIM    OF    THIS    COURSE 

To  study  a  few  significant  world  movements  as  expressed  in 
the  lives  of  certain  great  men. 

III."    THE    BEGINNINGS    OF    HINDOO    HISTORY 

Asia  the  cradle  of  leading  religions.  The  early  struggle. 
The  lyric  faith  ;  cf.  the  Rig  Veda.  Its  perfect  sincerity.  The 
growth  of  Brahmanism  with  its  dreary  forms. 

IV.       PRINCE    SIDDHARTHA 

His  parents, — the  star  dream.  His  birth  about  623  B.  C. 
The  charm  of  his  early  life.  Knowledge,  reverence,  gentility, 
princely  mien,  modesty,  deference,  tenderness,  fearlessness. 
He  finds  thorns  upon  the  rose  of  life.  The  festival :  the 
tournament.     The  great  renunciation. 

V.       BUDDHA  :    THE    ENLIGHTENED    ONE 

Tests  Brahmanism  seven  years,  and  discovers  the  failure  of 
asceticism.  Enlightenment  under  the  Bodhi  tree.  Nirvana. 
His  first  sermon,  "The  Moral  Order  of  the  World."  "The 
Four  Truths  of  Salvation."  The  Doctrine.  The  Five  Vows. 
The  Eight  Vows.  The  Ten  Vows.  Other  ethical  precepts. 
The  Ten  Fetters.  The  Brotherhood  of  the  Elect.  Eight  parts 
of  the  Sublime  Path.     Other  teachings. 
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VI.       A    CRITICISM    OF    THE    BUDDHA 

Resemblances  to  Romanism  and  Protestantism.  Its  rigor- 
ism, cf.  Hedonism  and  Eudaemonism.  Its  emphasis  upon 
teaching.  Its  other  excellent  qualities.  Tendencies  toward 
increased  influence.     Tendencies  toward  inertness. 

VII.       CONCLUSION 

If  one  pushes  back  the  clouds  of  Hindoo  superstition,  and 
finds  there  the  real  Buddha,  one  will  discover  the  initial 
force  that  struck  the  shackles  from  countless  slaves  to  a 
priestly  tyranny  ;  that  overcame  an  aristocracy  of  castes  with  a 
democracy  of  piety  and  sincerity  ;  that  condemned  both  slavery 
and  polygamy ;  that  enthroned  womanhood  the  equal  by  the 
side  of  manhood  ;  that  forbade  all  bloodshed  in  the  name  of 
war  or  religion  ;  that  substituted  substance  for  form  in  the  life 
of  the  spirit ;  that  advanced  the  belief  in  a  genuine  tolerance  ; 
that  insisted  that  it  is  not  a  cowardly  fear  of  God  which  is  the 
beginning  of  wisdom,  but  that  it  is  an  honest  fear  of  the  self; 
that  overcame  India,  Burmah,  China,  Bactria,  Persia,  Japan, 
Egypt;  that  builded  temples,  cities,  states,  here  upon  old, 
there  upon  new  foundations  ;  that  leads  the  religious  thought 
of  one  third  of  the  human  race  of  to-day.  In  the  teachings 
of  the  Buddha  one  finds  the  roots  of  the  Kalpa  tree,  and  the 
seeds  of  this  Kalpa  tree  are  jewels.  Among  these  gems  is  the 
gem  of  gems  for  which  all  men  seek.  We  may  call  it 
peace,  contentment  in  the  heart ;  the  Buddha  gives  this  to 
his  worshipers. 
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The  Teacher's  Health. 

I 

T.    S.    LOWDEN,    PH.D.,    PROFESSOR    PRINCIPLES     AND     PRACTICE    OF     EDUCATION, 
OHIO    STATE   UNIVERSITY,    COLUMBUS,    OHIO 

KNOW  of  no  labor,  vocation  or  profession  that 
requires  so  much  heahh,  really  needs  so  much 
physical,  mental  and  moral  sanity  as  teaching, 
and  particularly  teaching  in  the  public  schools, 
and  yet  I  know  of  no  work  so  health  consuming. 
Just  now  school  officials  are  beginning  to  give  a 
little  attention  to  the  health  of  the  applicants  for 
positions  in  the  schools.  It  seems  almost  to  have 
been  the  rule  for  centuries  that  the  weak,  infirm,  maimed  and 
consumptive  have  been  looked  upon  as  the  logical  candidates 
for  positions  as  teachers  ;  and,  indeed,  there  are  still  many  com- 
munities and  school  officials  that  are  not  removed  from  this 
most  erroneous  notion.  When  one  comes  to  appreciate  rightly 
the  work  to  be  done  by  the  teacher  these  days,  he  readily  sees 
that  it  not  only  requires  robust  health  to  begin  the  work  as 
teacher,  but  that  to  keep  well  and  teach  sanely  it  requires  care 
and  health  economy.  I  have  seen  too  many  young  women, 
hearty,  full  of  life  and  enthusiasm  in  beginning  to  teach,  be- 
come, in  a  few  years,  well-nigh  phj-^sical  wrecks,  and  largely 
so  through  lack  of  health  economy. 

There  now  rises  before  me  a  young  woman  of  twenty,  of 
splendid  physique,  comely,  with  bright  mind,  great  ambition, 
enthusiasm  and  most  amiable  disposition.  I  selected  her  out 
from  among  the  applicants  as  a  "Diana  among  the  tens  of 
thousands."  She  was  placed  in  a  seventh  grade,  where,  at  the 
time,  boys  largely  predominated,  and  whose  discipline  had 
given  two  teachers  much  concern.  Miss  R.  "manned  the 
situation  "  from  the  start,  taught  in  the  grade  three  years  with 
eminent  success,  but  gave  her  health  away,  and  this,  too,  for 
forty  dollars  a  month.  Perhaps  we  are  to  get  life  more  abun- 
dantly by  giving  ours  to  others.     If  this  is  true  then  Miss  R. 
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has  already  been  richly  recompensed,  for  more  than  one  boy 
she  set  going  aright,  and  many  a  one  she  encouraged.  Her 
three  years'  endeavor  cost  her  her  reserve  force,  and  more 
besides,  and  she  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  work.  For  her 
faithful  and  splendid  service  she  was  given  a  lighter  position, 
one  with  but  little  discipline  attached  to  it,  and  yet  somewhat 
better  pay,  but  she  was  soon  compelled  to  resign  this.  No 
more  was  she  the  fair,  red-cheeked,  buoyant,  spirited  woman 
of  twenty  she  had  been  but  three  brief  years  before.  Her 
cheek  was  faded ;  her  eye  had  lost  its  life  ;  there  was  a  slight 
stoop ;  a  tremor  in  the  voice,  a  tremulous  hand,  a  wearied 
look  in  all  her  bearing.  What  had  so  quickly  wrought 
such  change?  Was  she  over-ambitious  for  her  boys?  Can 
a  teacher  be  over-ambitious  for  boys?  She,  indeed,  loved 
boys.  The  boys,  everyone  of  them,  in  her  school,  were  her 
own  boys.  Her  school  hours  were  not  from  nine  to  four. 
Her  school  thoughts  were  not  from  Monday  till  Friday.  Her 
whole  life  and  time  were  dedicated  to  her  school. 

She  prepared,  at  night,  each  daily  lesson,  that  she  might 
stand — this  she  always  did — before  her  classes  full  and  fresh 
with  the  lesson  theme  thought  out,  logically  planned,  enriched  ; 
never  with  text-book  clutched  in  hand  to  drag  down  the  reci- 
tation as  impedimenta.  With  her,  no  useful  apparatus  was 
for  mere  ornamentation,  nor  piled  away  in  closet,  cellar  or 
attic.  The  blackboard,  map,  globe,  pictures,  charts,  were  in 
hourly  use.  Was  one  of  her  boys  absent  or  sick,  she  was  sure 
to  look  him  up  after  school.  She  knew  the  homes,  the  fathers 
and  mothers,  making  many  visits  to  them.  Was  one  of  her 
pupils  wayward,  then  her  best  endeavors  were  centered  upon 
him.  There  was  no  sending  to  the  office,  calling  in  the  prin- 
cipal or  superintendent  to  settle  matters,  no  long-drawn-out 
series  of  note  exchanges  between  her  and  parents.  She  went 
to  the  parents,  talked  to  them  face  to  face  ;  always  came  off 
with  a  great  victory  for  the  school  and  the  boy. 

I  sat  many  times  delighted,  watching  the  spirit  she  poured 
into  her  recitations,  and  the  play  of  thought  and  interest  on 
the  faces  of  her  pupils.  I  often  asked  her  to  sit  and  teach,  and 
sometimes  she  would  for  awhile,  but  more  frequently  she  would 
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say  :  "  I  can  teach  better  standing  ;  I  feel  freer.  I  can  see  the 
faces  of  all  the  pupils.  It  seems  I  can  do  more  for  them  when 
I  stand."  On  going  into  her  room  I  never  once  found  her 
hearing  the  lesson  sitting.  Well,  it  was  great  teaching.  You 
ask,  "Did  Miss  R.  in  all  her  enthusiasm  get  her  pupils  to 
think?"  Her  enthusiasm  was  not  froth  and  foam.  It  had 
logic  and  purpose  in  it.  It  was  not  simply  words,  gestures, 
bodily  movements,  running  here  and  there.  She  gave  her 
pupils  permanent  and  many  interests.  They  thought,  they 
felt,  they  did.  It  was  great  teaching.  No  one  can  ever  know 
the  good  done  those  three  years  in  that  grammar  school.  Miss 
R.  sowed  ;  her  pupils  will  surely  reap.  Miss  R.  has  already 
reaped,  but  her  reaping  has  been  much  ill  health.  She  gave 
the  school  the  health  she  can  never  fully  recover.  I  am  older 
now,  and  the  study  of  personal  hygiene  has  made  me  a  little 
wiser,  and  I  find  myself  condemning  myself  for  not  having 
insisted  on  Miss  R's  economizing  her  health.  Had  I  under- 
stood then  as  now  the  health  consuming  process  of  teaching, 
I  should,  as  her  superintendent,  have  insisted  on  her  conserving 
her  health.  There  are  many  ways  by  which  she  could  have 
done  this,  and  so  continued  a  living  benediction  in  the  work 
of  teaching.  Too  many  superintendents,  school  boards  and 
parents,  I  fear,  look  upon  the  teachers  "employed,"  and 
simply  employed,  working  for  wages  as  in  any  business,  her 
employment  being  a  business  proposition,  this  and  nothing 
more,  and  the  matter  of  the  teacher's  health  is  no  concern  of 
theirs.  All  that  is  wanted  is  results,  and  if  the  teacher's  health 
is  consumed  in  getting  results,  as  results  must  be  forthcoming, 
she  must  give  place  to  those  who,  even  with  less  experience, 
come  up  to  the  position  with  health,  to  survive  or  perish,  also. 
As  the  financial  compensation  for  teaching  is  so  little  there 
ought  to  be  humanity  expressed  for  those  who  dedicate  them- 
selves to  the  work  of  teaching.  For  surely  it  is  their  humanity 
in  life,  and  for  life,  that  induces  men  and  women  with  brains, 
preparation  and  wide  experience  to  devote  their  lives  to  teach- 
ing. Surely  it  is  here,  not  financial  remuneration,  that  keeps 
them  at  the  post  of  duty  during  health  and  life. 

As  the  public  and  school  officials  are  only  indirectly  con- 
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cerned  with  the  teacher's  health,  it  makes  it  all  the  more  neces- 
sary for  her  own  personal  welfare,  and  that  of  her  pupils,  that 
she  be  directly  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  her  health. 
Her  joy  in  the  work,  improvement,  professional  interest,  per- 
manent devotion  to  the  work,  patience,  forebearance  and  love 
of  seeing  growth  and  development  in  those  she  teaches,  so 
largely  spring  out  of  the  condition  of  personal  health.  She 
ought  to  strive  to  keep  always  at  the  very  top  of  her  existence. 
This  she  can  do,  and  ought  to  do,  by  studying  her  own  abil- 
ities, limitations,  her  personal  hygiene.  Not  for  a  moment,  do 
I  mean,  that  a  teacher  shall  become  less  enthusiastic  in  her 
work,  lack  interest,  and  really  do  less  for  her  pupils.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  mean  that  by  conserving  the  health  at  this  point 
and  that  point,  here  and  there,  that  she  shall  always  have  a 
reserve,  and  in  the  end  do  longer  and  better  service  ;  not  that 
she,  when  experience  has  come,  that  she,  through  failing 
health,  shall  be  compelled  to  give  up  the  work. 

I  know  well  a  teacher  who  has  taught  nearly  forty  years, 
and  is  still  doing  efficient  teaching.  Miss  L.  never  was  phys- 
ically robust.  Her  body  is  spare  and  frail,  her  temperament 
nervous,  her  mind  bright  and  active  ;  has  led  a  very  busy  life, 
and  kept  up,  while  many  stronger  in  body  than  she  have 
fallen  by  the  wayside,  dropping  from  the  teaching  ranks 
through  ill  health.  It  has  been  MissL's  splendid  fund  of 
common  sense  made  use  of  all  these  years  that  has  enabled 
her  to  keep  up,  and  do  an  influential  work  in  the  schoolroom 
so  far-reaching  in  its  good  that  comparatively  few  teachers 
have  been  able  to  do.  She  long  ago  entered  carefully  into  the 
study  of  herself,  came  to  know  her  ability  and  limitations. 
She  strengthened  herself  wherein  she  was  weak,  wherever 
possible,  and  in  case  this  could  not  be  done,  she  conserved  her 
life  here.  She  has  economized  her  time,  and  lived  a  simple, 
hygienic  life.  Yet  one  could  scarcely  conceive  of  a  teacher's 
life  being  busier.  She  has  lost  but  few  days'  school  in  all  her 
years  ;  has  never  been  tardy  to  her  work  ;  has  devoted  six  days 
a  week  to  her  school  work,  and  the  seventh  to  the  church  and 
its  varied  forms  of  labor  and  avenues  of  helpfulness.  She  has 
usually  traveled  some  each  summer  in  the  interest  of  her  phys- 
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ical  being,  inspiration  and  material  for  the  lessons  in  reading, 
literature,  history  and  geography,  for  she  has  been  a  grammar 
school  teacher  nearly  all  her  life ;  and  yet  with  her  thrift,  but 
with  a  philanthropic  spirit,  on  a  low  salary,  varying  from  $30 
to  $65  a  month,  she  has  built  up  a  useful  library,  read  the 
magazines,  kept  up  professionally,  constantly  enriched  her 
mind,  dressed  simply,  neatly,  helped  the  church,  the  poor,  and 
has  saved  several  thousand  dollars  which  she  has  at  interest 
in  property.  Her  whole  life  has  been  and  is  a  benediction  to 
the  town  in  which  she  lives,  never  having  taught  anywhere 
else,  and  she  is  likely  to  do  splendid  service  for  some  years  to 
come.  She  is  approaching  sixty,  but  she  has  the  spirit  of  six- 
teen ;  just  the  teacher  rich  in  age  and  wholesome  experience, 
with  the  spirit  of  youth,  that  the  thoughtful,  anxious  parent 
loves  to  entrust  his  fourteen-year-old  boy  to.  It  is  wonderful 
how  much  work  and  good  one  frail-bodied  life  can  do.  No 
reward  or  praise  here  or  in  heaven  can  be  too  high  for  such 
high  service. 

Here  I  am  reminded  of  the  prodigious  amount  of  work 
accomplished  by  Charles  Darwin,  with  a  body  so  frail  that  he 
could  only  work  from  two  to  four  hours  a  day.  He  was 
obliged  to  shut  himself  up  away  from  all  disturbance.  He 
could  not  even  have  his  friends  come  near  him  in  his  working 
periods.  He  was  obliged  to  economize  and  systematize  his 
little  strength.  The  world  to-day  knows  what  his  health 
economy  meant.  He  has  accomplished  a  hundred-fold  more 
than  the  great  majority  of  brain  workers,  endowed  with  much 
physical  energy.  He  economized  his  power,  planned  its 
direction  and  application,  while  others,  physically  more  fortu- 
nate, simply  dissipate. 

In  my  next  article  I  shall  try  to  offer  some  suggestions  on 
how  the  teacher  can  maintain  her  health  under  the  strain  of 
the  schoolroom  in  its  twofold  work  of  disciplining  and  teaching. 

( To  be  Continued) 
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HAT  physical  exercise  was  once  of  mean  im- 
portance as  compared  to  mental  culture  is  illus- 
trated by  a  story  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  When 
only  fourteen  years  of  age  she  was  one  day  dis- 
covered by  her  master  deep"  in  the  Phaedo  of 
Plato,  while  her  friends  were  out  hunting  in  the 
park.  When  asked  by  him  why  she  wasn't  out 
with  them,  she  replied  :  "  I  wist  all  their  sport  in 
the  park  is  but  a  shadow  to  that  pleasure  I  find  in  Plato.  Alas, 
good  folk,  they  never  knew  what  true  pleasure  meant."  If 
such  a  child  were  found  to-day  I  dare  say  she  would  be  hurried 
off  to  a  physician  or  a  brain  specialist.  And  yet,  must  we  look 
back  many  decades  even,  to  find  our  women  and  girls  sitting 
by  the  fireside  day  after  day,  evening  after  evening,  with  their 
spinning  and  patchwork,  and  their  knitting,  while  their  hus- 
bands and  brothers  may  roam  over  the  country,  hunting, 
fishing,  riding,  enjoying  freedom  and  exercise,  which,  if  she 
attempts  to  take  at  all,  it  is  with  the  awful  risk  of  being  termed 
"unladylike,"  or  clad  in  a  costume  which  gives  her  only 
hampered  freedom  of  muscular  movement. 

Or  do  we  look  back  many  decades  to  find  the  swooning 
damsel  of  old  romance  a  reality ;  to  find  more  or  less  common 
the  pale,  tender,  lily-like  type,  interesting  to  behold,  perhaps, 
but  fragile  as  the  flower  suggested  when  forced  out  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  life's  battles.  "  Highstrung,"  she  may  term  herself, 
which,  one  has  said,  properly  interpreted,  means  uncontrolled 
and  difficult  to  live  with.  With  almost  a  certain  pride  she  will 
make  these  admissions  regarding  her  condition,  content  to  knit, 
spending  her  hours  with  needle  and  book,  yes,  surely  growing 
old  before  her  time. 

And  she  is  extant  to-day  ;  the  revolution  is  not  completed  in 
a  night.  Here  and  there,  among  young  and  old  she  is  found, 
but  with  just  a  little  apologetic  tone  in  her  voice,  that  she  is 
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not  like  other  girls.  She  could  almost  aspire  to  be,  and  at 
least  is  forced  to  realize  that  hers  is  not  the  ideal  condition 
toward  which  women  of  the  present  years  are  tending.  If  she 
walks  that  path  it  must  be  with  a  limited  number  by  her  side. 
She  will  not  be  with  the  throngs. 

We  must  accept  it  as  a  fact — there  has  been,  there  is  now  in 
progress  a  revolution  of  ideals.  Though  the  ambitions  of 
twenty-five  years  ago  are  not  lost,  yet  the  goal  is  so  enlarged, 
the  path  so  much  broader  by  which  it  is  reached,  that  we  may 
expect  to  find  a  new  atmosphere  enveloping  all.  We  have, 
then,  a  mere  glance  at  past  conditions,  to  what  do  we  now  go? 
We  shall  see  if  we  are  justified  in  accepting  this  movement  of 
prominent  educators.  The  new  condition  is  arriving  by  the 
entrance  of  woman  into  the  realm  of  sports  and  regular  physical 
exercise.  Far  are  we  from  the  goal,  but  each  year  brings  us 
a  step  nearer.  We  will  look  at  the  past  conservatism  as  one 
extreme.  Has  the  pendulum  yet  swung  to  the  other?  Can 
we  call  this  an  extremist's  day  for  the  women,  or  are  we  only 
approaching  the  normal  life  as  it  should  be?  Let  us  see  what 
conditions  obtain  at  the  present  time.  To  learn  what  physical 
education  is  doing  in  our  day  we  naturally  look  to  the  educa- 
tional system,  to  the  schools  and  colleges.  Yet  let  us  not 
forget  that  not  only  here  do  we  find  the  physical  department, 
but  it  exists  independently  in  clubs  in  our  cities,  in  various 
organizations,  as  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association, 
the  Social  Settlement ;  the  playgrounds  of  towns  and  cities  are 
an  outgrowth  ;  even  the  churches  are  having  their  well-equipped 
gymnasia.  Before  we  discuss  the  work  done  let  us  glance  at 
the  provision  made  for  leaders  and  teachers  of  the  new 
department. 

In  1861  Dr.  Lewis'  Normal  School  for  Physical  Education 
was  opened  in  Boston,  and  a  full  course  of  training  could  be 
had  in  just  ten  weeks,  consisting  of  the  familiar  dumb-bell  and 
club  movements.  To-day  a  normal  course  in  physical  culture 
takes  two  years,  eight  months  each,  or  a  basis  of  at  least  a 
high  school,  far  preferably,  a  college  education,  and  at  least 
three  summers  of  six  weeks  each  of  as  hard  and  careful  study 
as  most  will  care  to  enter.     A  course  is  required  in  physiology, 
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anatomy,  hygiene,  kinesiology,  anthropometry  and  physical 
examination;  theory  of  gymnastics,  orthopedics,  medical  gym- 
nastics, first  aid  to  the  injured,  etc.,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
actual  practice  of  all  the  various  forms  of  gymnastics  and 
athletics.  Hence,  the  graduate  of  our  normal  schools  should 
have  a  good  working  knowledge  of  her  profession. 

Almost  all  intelligent  people  now  have  a  general  idea  of  the 
gym'nasium  work  which  is  being  done,  but  all  have  not  an  ade- 
quate conception  of  what  this  work  means  to  the  young  women, 
and  what  results  we  may  legitimately  expect.  What  is  the 
department  of  physical  education  doing  for  our  women?  In 
every  college  of  any  size  we  find  the  gymnasium  ready  for  our 
girls,  and  a  director  ready  to  supply  their  needs — the  object, 
health  and  development,  not  simply  muscular  growth,  but  good 
vitality,  endurance,  control.  In  colleges  of  best  standing  this 
is  a  required  course  just  as  Latin,  mathematics  or  English.  To 
obtain  a  degree  they  must  have  completed  a  certain  amount  of 
physical  exercise,  unless  a  medical  examination  proves  them 
absolutely  unfitted  for  it.  The  class  work  is  so  regulated  that 
the  strongest  and  weak  can  work  judiciously  side  by  side  up  to 
a  certain  point,  with  profit  to  both.  General  development  is 
sought  after  as  well  as  a  systematic  eflfort  made  to  correct  de- 
fects of  posture,  lack  of  symmetry,  spinal  curvature,  flat  chest, 
round  shoulders,  stooped  shoulders,  drooping  head,  flat  feet, 
and  many  other  important  defects.  In  addition  to  gymnastic 
work,  various  lines  of  exercise  and  recreation  are  oflTered  now, 
such  as  tennis,  English  field  hockey,  cross-country  walking, 
golf,  rowing,  swimming,  skating,  basket  ball.  No,  she  doesn't 
plunge  aimlessly  and  hazardously  into  all  these  sports,  but  each 
treshman  girl  has  a  careful  examination  to  determine  her  con- 
dition, her  physical  defects,  her  vitality,  her  strong  points  as 
well  as  weak,  lack  of  symmetry  and  tendency  to  inherited 
disease.  Then  she  is  excluded  from  that  which  would  be 
harmful,  and  advised  as  to  what  is  best. 

The  reader  may  be  interested  in  a  few  figures  from  one  of  our 
large  colleges.  At  Wellesley  rowing  is  a  favorite  out-door 
sport,  and  measurements  were  taken  before  training  in  No- 
vember,   and    again  after  training  and    one  month    of    actual 
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rowincr.  The  average  girth  of  chest  increased  from  31.5 
inches  to  33.4  or  1.9  inches;  shoulder  measurement  from 
14.4  to  15.3  or  9;  strength  of  back  from  145  to  162  pounds. 
Forty  other  students  who  had  not  been  in  the  crews,  but  who 
had  taken  a  course  in  Swedish  gymnastics,  showed  an  increase 
of  chest  from  31.6  to  33.4  or  1.8  inches;  shoulder  measure- 
ment from  14.6  to  15.4  or  8 ;  strength  of  back  from  145  to  166 
pounds.  And  forty  other  girls,  excused  for  various  reasons 
from  all  gymnastic  and  athletic  work,  showed  no  increase 
whatever  in  chest  and  shoulders,  while  strength  of  back  de- 
creased from  146  to  118  pounds.  May  I  present  a  few  state- 
ments from  my  own  gymnasium?  Comparison  is  made 
between  the  conditions  found  when  pupils  entered  the  work 
in  the  fall,  and  at  the  end  of  four  or  seven  months'  work. 
And,  by  the  way,  the  latter  length  of  time  bears  more  favor- 
able comparison.  The  figures  show  that  not  one  who  has 
taken  the  work  has  failed  to  show  development  of  chest,  and 
many  witness  a  marked  improvement.  All  have  gained  in  the 
manner  of  breathing,  for  many  had  to  learn  how  to  breathe 
correctly.  Some  who  had  a  large  expansion  when  entering 
improved  till  upper  chest  is  now  3^  to  4  inches  expansion ; 
ninth  rib  or  lower  chest  3.9  inches  ;  lung  capacity  has  increased 
by  the  chest  becoming  deeper  and  broader,  and  consequently 
larger  in  girth.  Shoulders  have  broadened  in  practically 
every  case  by  actual  development  and  correct  carriage  of  them. 
Strength  of  back  and  largest  muscles  varied  from  no  change  to 
50  and  60  pounds  increase.  Two  of  the  freshmen  who  did  not 
take  the  work  lost  in  breadth  of  shoulders  and  chest,  lung 
capacity  and  in  strength  tests.  The  chest  expansion  of  one 
who  had  been  ill  changed  from  2  inches  to  i|. 

On  entering  college  forty-nine  per  cent  of  freshmen  (and 
these  figures  considered  one  hundred  and  twenty  girls)  carry 
uneven  shoulders  or  hips,  aiid  twenty-eight  per  cent  have 
curvature  of  spine,  slight  or  accentuated.  Both  can  be  and 
have  been  materially  helped,  and  some  cured  in  even  a  few 
months  ;  others  require  longer  time.  Most  girls  show  a  better 
endurance,  greater  vitality  and  better  general  health.  They 
learn  how  to  stand  and  carry  themselves    correctly,  but  that 
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change  cannot  come  in  a  day.  Habits  of  many  years  cling 
with  persistance,  and  much  perseverance  and  determination 
are  needed  to  enable  them  to  eventually  show  the  grace  and 
dignity  which  is  sought. 

Other  details  of  improvements  might  be  added,  which  time 
and  space  will  not  permit.  Suggestion  and  caution  are  taken 
with  good  grace,  and  almost  never  does  a  girl  go  beyond  her 
strength.  If  that  should  occur,  it, is  against  a  cautionary  word 
of  the  director,  but  wisdom  holds  the  upper  hand  and  they 
avoid  excess. 

We  must  admit,  then,  that  they  cannot  take  the  physical 
training  without  results,  and  these  on  the  whole  are  gratifying. 
But  some  advantages  cannot  be  tabulated  in  figures. 

We  all  know  the  close  relation  of  mind  and  body,  and 
realize  that  to  approach  the  ideal  there  must  be  a  harmonious 
development  of  the  physical  and  mental  natures.  One,  without 
a  concomitant  growth  of  the  other,  makes  an  asymmetrical,  un- 
balanced individual.  But  how  much  the  condition  of  the  brain 
depends  on  the  condition  of  the  body  we  may  not  realize.  The 
brain  derives  its  nourishment  from  the  pure,  arterial  blood ;  the 
blood  is  oxygenated  or  purified  by  the  lungs  ;  the  nutritive  ele- 
ments come  from  the  food  we  eat ;  the  heart  forces  the  blood 
over  the  body.  Hence  the  quality  of  food  which  nourishes  the 
brain  must  depend  on  respiration,  circulation  and  digestion.  If 
any  of  these  are  impaired  it  must  necessarily  affect  the  nourish- 
ment of  not  only  the  brain,  but  other  parts  of  the  body. 

Exercise  promotes  deeper  respiration  and  hastens  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood."  Hence  more  blood  is  oxygenated  in  a 
given  time,  and  more  nourishment  taken  over  the  body.  The 
lungs  and  heart  themselves  are  exercised  just  as  a  muscle  is, 
and  even  though  they  may  be  weak,  it  is  possible  to  strengthen 
them  by  properly  chosen  exercises.  Organic  heart  or  lung 
trouble  need  not  debar  one  from  exercise.  Rather  should  it  be 
taken  under  careful  scientific  supervision. 

The  aim  is  not  a  strong  body  primarily,  but  a  sound  body. 
It  matters  little  whether  one  can  lift  a  great  weight  or  chin  one's 
self  a  certain  number  of  times;  but  it  does  matter  whether  the 
organs  and  muscles  of  the  body  are  sound  and  one  has  good 
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health.  Because  Sandow  could  lift  up  on  a  platform  a  grand 
piano  and  orchestra  of  five  men  it  doesn't  necessarily  mean  his 
life  was  successful.  The  strength  which  could  balance  a  see- 
saw teetered  by  three  horses  does  not  necessarily  bespeak 
strength  of  character  and  attainment  of  life's  high  ideals. 
Physical  perfection  is  not  the  one  aim  of  life,  but  the  condi- 
tion of  the  body  does  form  a  foundation  on  which  we  build  the 
superstructure  of  our  life,  and  the  better  the  foundation,  gener- 
ally speaking,  the  better  chance  one  has  of  attaining  success  in 
any  other  phase  of  life.  Health  is  at  the  foundation  of  success, 
and  is  not  defined  by  big  muscles,  but  by  the  condition  of 
digestion,  respiration,  nerves  and  tone  of  the  whole  body.  We 
are  neuro-muscular  machines,  and,  generally  speaking,  few  of 
them  are  in  good  running  order.  But  I  believe  the  day  is 
coming,  as  women  become  educated  to  the  needs  of  scientific, 
systematic  exercise  and  the  laws  of  hygiene  and  willingness  to 
avail  themselves  of  all  the  fresh  air  and  exercise  they  need, 
when  we  will  find  the  weak,  delicate  woman  the  rare  excep- 
tion, and  in  her  place  a  sturdy  type  none  the  less  womanly, 
but  better  able  to  cope  with  life  and  meet  it  with  a  cheerful 
spirit.  And  may  I  add  right  here  that  cheerfulness  is  not  one 
of  the  least  benefits  derived  from  good  health.  The  rela- 
tion is  interdependent.  For  does  not  "  a  merry  heart  do  good 
like  medicine,"  and  is  not  its  effect  strongly  subjective  as  well 
as  objective?  It  is  hard  for  a  morbid,  despondent  spirit  to 
dwell  in  a  normal,  healthy  body.  Test  it  for  yourself  some 
day  when  all  seems  to  be  going  wrong,  and  your  disposition 
is  not  the  most  amiable.  Nine  cases  out  of  ten  you  will  find 
you  are  afflicted  with  a  headache  or  a  cold,  or  you  are  tired 
and  ready  for  a  nap  and  rest.  But  let  us  not  flatter  ourselves 
that  this  is  a  new  discovery,  for  hear  what  the  great  mind  of 
Aristotle  gave  us  more  than  three  hundred  years  before  Christ. 
"  The  highest  object  of  man  is  the  attainment  of  happiness,  and 
the  highest  happiness  is  to  be  had  by  perfect  virtue ;  neither 
perfect  happiness  nor  perfect  virtue  can  be  had  without  perfect 
health.  The  end  of  life,  and  therefore  of  education,  is  the 
attainment  at  once  of  intellectual,  moral  and  physical  virtue." 
Physical  education   is  teaching  our  women  that  to  get  the 
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best  results  we  must  learn  how  to  develop  our  bodies,  that  we 
may  have  proper  control  over  them,  and  is  educating  our 
nerves  that  they  will  govern  our  muscles  and  organs  aright. 
Physical  control  means  poise,  ease  in  mental  and  moral  life  as 
in  the  physical.  And  to  have  proper  use  of  nerve  and  muscle 
there  must  be  a  regular  period  of  rest  and  complete  relaxation. 
And,  parenthetically,  ask  yourself  if  you  know  how  to  relax. 
You  may  wonder  what  advantage  is  gained  by  being  able  to 
perform  a  certain  kind  of  exercise  properly,  or  several  different 
movements  at  the  same  time.  No  small  lesson  is  learned  when 
we  can  feel  proficient  in  co-ordination.  The  ability  to  use  two 
or  more  parts  of  the  body  in  one  or  more  directions,  and  in 
different  movements  synchronously,  is  not  acquired  at  the  first 
attempt.  But  the  brain  must  learn  what  is  to  be  done,  and 
then,  through  the  nerves  properly  trained  to  work  together  by 
previous  attempts,  bring  about  the  desired  result.  An  exercise 
may  cause  fear.  "They  don't  dare."  A  little  preliminary 
effort  soon  brings  them  to  the  point  where  they  have  physical 
courage,  and  a  man  or  woman  who  has  physical  courage  will 
more  surely  have  moral  courage.  The  mental  training  comes 
through  concentration  of  attention,  exercise  of  will  power, 
control,  but  the  mind  is  also  refreshed  by  exhilaration,  recreation 
and  relaxation. 

A  most  interesting  phase  of  this  subject  is  the  fact  that  the 
benefits  of  this  department  of  education  are  not  confined  to 
college  women,  but  it  is  becoming  easier  every  year  for  every 
woman  to  have  access  to  these  privileges.  As  illustrative  of 
the  work  outside  of  schools,  and  found  in  separate  organiza- 
tions, such  as  the  Social  Settlement,  women's  clubs,  church 
gymnasia  and  others,  let  us  take  up  a  little  in  detail  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association.  This  physical  department  is 
open  to  every  class  of  women,  the  factory  and  mill  girls,  school- 
girls, high  school  girls,  teachers,  business  women,  clerks, 
stenographers,  bookkeepers,  young  women  of  leisure,  society 
girls,  if  you  please,  matrons,  and  of  almost  any  age  from  five  to 
sixty-five  or  more.  The  departments  vary  in  enrollment  from 
a  small  number  to  over  five  hundred.  The  attendance  is  vol- 
untary, so  we  ask  why  they  come.     Various  reasons  prompt 
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their  presence  there.  Some  come  because  they  are  living 
sedentary  lives,  and  this  is  the  only  means  they  have  of  taking 
any  systematic  exercise,  and  they  feel  they  cannot  do  the  best 
work,  nor  keep  at  their  work  so  long  without  it.  Some  come 
because  they  want  the  recreation  which  it  gives,  and  they  can 
come,  and  take  the  hour's  lesson,  find  pleasure  in  the  exercise, 
and  enter  into  the  games,  and  utterly  forget  they  are  thirty  or 
forty  or  fifty  years  of  age.  "  Play  is  the  overflow  of  spirit, 
which  seeks  expression  in  perfect  self-forgetfulness,"  Mabie 
tells  us.  Occasional  play  makes  this  overflow  a  cheerful  one, 
which  will  vivify  her  own  life,  and  shed  its  bright  spirit  on  her 
associates  and  family.  The  Association  gymnasium  is  a  place 
where  happy  friendships  may  be  formed,  and  instead  of  a 
young  woman  being  left  in  her  rooms  for  a  long,  dreary 
evening,  feeling  desolate  and  lonely,  she  may  have  the  happy 
hour,  which  will  not  only  revive  and  strengthen  her  physically, 
but  will  add  to  her  mental  cheer  and  enjoyment  of  life.  Others 
have  some  special  defect  of  posture,  or  some  chronic  trouble, 
or  some  physical  weakness,  or  they  wish  to  gain  flesh  and 
strength,  or  perhaps  lose  flesh.  Many  are  there  because  a 
physician  has  recommended  the  course  as  being  able  to  give 
them  something  which  he  could  never  give  them  through  med- 
icine. Possibly  there  is  a  tendency  to  tuberculosis.  She  is  a 
bookworm,  and  sits  in  the  house  day  after  day.  Now  she  gets 
out  for  two  or  three  lessons  each  week,  has  general  body- 
building exercises,  has  special  chest  development,  and  learns 
how  to  breathe  properly  and  deeper  than  ever  before.  She 
learns  how  to  carry  herself  so  the  chest  has  a  better  capacity. 
She  becomes  interested  in  getting  out  of  doors.  After  seven 
months'  work  she  feels  like  a  different  person.  And  so  instance 
after  instance  might  be  cited  to  show  that  unmistakably  great 
and  definite  good  does  result. 

There  are  thousands  of  women  in  our  cities  who  are  working 
during  the  daylight  hours.  In  this  country,  we  are  told,  the 
number  of  wage-earning  w^men  above  fifteen  years  of  age  is 
almost  five  million,  and  the  number  of  wage-earning  girls  be- 
tween ten  and  fifteen  years  is  almost  half  a  million.  Pleasant 
and  safe  recreation,  and  the  benefits  of  physical  culture,  give 
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them  a  hold  on  health,  which  is  a  great  asset,  when  she  is  sup- 
porting herself  and  probably  others.  This  is  within  her  reach 
in  the  Association,  and  many  are  availing  themselves  of  it. 
With  only  two  associations  doing  physical  work  fifteen  years 
ago,  we  now  have  eighty  doing  more  or  less,  and  others  are 
adding  to  the  department,  and  new  associations  are  being 
formed  every  year.  The  actual  good  done,  and  the  oppor- 
tunities open  to  the  physical  department  in  this  and  other  sim- 
ilar organizations,  is  properly  valued  only  when  the  magnificent 
field  for  bettering  the  physical  foundation  of  so  many  lives  is 
realized. 

May  I  digress  a  bit  from  the  limitations  of  my  subject  as 
confined  to  women  to  state  a  condition  in  the  secondary  schools 
as  applied  to  both  girls  and  boys.  It  has  not  been  many  years 
since  a  great  change  came  in  the  interest  taken  by  the  public 
in  the  health  of  the  school  child.  Most  of  us  remember  when 
we  went  to  school  we  went  to  study  books  to  develop  our 
minds,  not  to  develop  our  bodies,  or  think  of  growing  with  a 
correct  carriage.  That  was  omitted  from  our  curriculum  in 
earliest  school  days.  But  now  a  school  is  not  strictly  modern 
which  does  not  have  its  director  of  physical  training  as  well 
as  its  mental  trainer.  This  director  gives  to  the  teacher  of 
each  room  the  lesson  of  exercises  to  be  given  for  each  week, 
consisting  of  body  building,  corrective  exercises,  breathing, 
marching,  artistic  work  and  other  forms.  ElTort  is  really 
being  made  to  encourage  the  child  to  good  posture  and  phys- 
ical development,  and  who  will  say  they  do  not  need  it  if, 
perchance,  you  have  visited  some  schools,  and  seen  how 
lamentably  exceptional  is  the  child  who  really  stands  well  or 
carries  the  body  as  it  should  be  carried.  We  see  the  result 
when  they  come  to  college,  in  poor  breathing,  defects  in  pos- 
ture, lack  of  grace  and  ease,  and  possibly  health.  Those 
early  days  are  the  plastic  ones,  and  effort  made  then  counts 
for  many  times  as  much  good  as  when  postponed  for  later 
years.  • 

The  teacher  alone  cannot  accomplish  all  the  ideal  plan  pro- 
vides. Training  should  begin  at  home,  where  the  child  should 
be  well  grounded  in  principles  of  correct  hygienic  living.     It 
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has  only  been  since  the  advent  of  the  department  of  physical 
training,  through  its  efforts  for  the  child's  welfare  in  fact,  only 
the  last  year  or  two  even  in  the  largest  city  schools  that  the 
authorities  are  beginning  to  realize  that  medical  attention  is 
due  the  public  schools.  Last  fall  effort  was  made  in  many 
large  cities — New  York  City,  Boston,  Chicago,  Cincinnati  and 
others — to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  pupils  in  certain  points. 
The  results  show  that  based  on  physical  defects  and  home 
conditions  of  one  thousand  four  hundred  school  children  in 
New  York  City  it  is  estimated  that  twelve  million  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  United  States  have  physical  defects  more  or  less 
serious  which  should  receive  attention  from  parents  and  physi- 
cian. One  fifth  of  the  children  in  one  city  (Cincinnati)  are 
behind  their  grade  because  of  physical  defects.  The  difficul- 
ties found  are  with  the  eye,  ear,  nose,  throat,  breathing,  various 
phases  of  tuberculosis,  almost  all  of  such  nature  that  they  could 
be  remedied  if  prompt  attention  were  given.  Isn't  it  a  signifi- 
cant fact  that  almost  all  the  so-called  "poor  students"  have 
some  physical  defect? 

With  the  impetus  physical  education  has  given,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  give,  we  may  look  for  the  day  when  the  children's 
physical  welfare  will  be  under  more  careful  supervision  than  it 
ever  has  been,  and  for  boys  and  girls  alike  the  start  they  will 
have  in  their  first  schools  will  help  to  put  them  on  the  proper 
path  which  will  be  followed  through  the  fitting  school  and  col- 
lege, and  our  women  should  and  will,  speaking  in  general, 
come  out  robust  and  stronger  than  the  present  generation,  and 
far  better  fitted  for  life,  and  all  it  will  bring  to  them.  True, 
there  are  now  some  college  "  breakdowns,"  as  they  are  termed, 
but  investigation  shows  either  they  were  not  physically  fitted  to 
undertake  a  college  education,  or  their  indiscretion  has  led  them 
beyond  the  care  and  supervision  which  is  given  their  physical 
welfare,  and  the  one  who  breaks  nature's  laws  finds  a  penalty 
to  be  paid.  Just  as  the  physician  cannot  cure  alone  without 
the  aid  of  the  patient  and  nurses,  neither  can  physical  educa- 
tion bring  the  best  results  for  the  present  and  future  without 
the  co-operation  of  people  of  common  sense  and  sound  judg- 
ment who  are  willing  to  live  according  to  the  standard  of  rea- 
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son  and  good  health,  and  are  willing  to  help  others  know  the 
principles  of  a  sound  physical  foundation,  and  help  them  to 
live  it. 

Nor  is  this  a  vague,  ethereal  ideal,  but  a  tangible  fact,  which 
can  be,  and  is  being,  proved  on  scientific  and  psychological 
principles.  Based  on  the  known  facts  and  principles  we  may 
justly  say  the  future  years  hold  much  for  our  women.  But  to 
gain  the  highest  results  hoped  for,  above  the  present  attain- 
ments, parent,  teacher  and  friend  must  begin  with  childhood  ; 
instruct  children  how  to  live  wisely  and  hygienically,  how  to 
"  covet  earnestly  the  best  things  "  for  their  physical  welfare,  to 
form  correct  habits  in  their  early  years.  They  should  see  that 
a  course  in  physiology  and  hygiene  is  a  part  of  their  educa- 
tion ;  see  that  they  are  taught  to  live  much  in  God's  out  of 
doors,  nature's  own  remedy  for  so  many  evils,  not  only  taking 
themselves  out  in  it,  but  bringing  it  indoors.  When  we  stop 
to  consider  how  much  there  is  to  6njoy  in  the  outside  world 
about  us,  and  how  much  profit  to  be  gained,  the  only  wonder 
is  that  the  houses  are  not  daily  deserted  for  a  good  length  of 
time  by  old  and  young.  "Train  a  child  up  in  the  way  he 
should  go,  and   when  he  is  old  he  will    not  depart  from  it." 

"  Getting  health  is  no  miracle,  keeping  it  has  no  element  of 
luck,  just  common  sense  living,  with  enough  wholesome  food 
to  properly  nourish  the  body,  enough  work  to  feel  honest, 
enough  recreation  to  keep  the  body  happy,  enough  exercise  to 
renovate  the  system,  enough  sleep  to  allow  thorough  repair, 
makes  a  formula  which  is  within  everyone's  reach,"  some  one 
has  said.  The  ideals  cannot  be  too  high,  nor  the  health  too 
perfect.  The  pleasure  of  health  is  a  broad  and  uplifting  one, 
which,  like  the  sunlight,  must  brighten  and  give  life  to  all 
which  it  touches;  "a  stepping-stone,"  as  it  were,  "to  higher 
things."     Then, — 

"  Let  us  not  always  say, 
'Spite  of  this  flesh  to-day 

I  strove,  made  head,  gained  ground  upon  the  whole. 
As  the  bird  wings  and  sings, 
Let  us  cry,  '  all  good  things 

Are  ours,  nor  soul  helps  flesh  more,  now,  than  flesh  helps  soul.' " 


Z^xamination   Questions  for  Washington's  Tarewell  Address 
and  Webster's  Bunker  Hill  Oration 

MAUD    ELMA    KINGSLEY 

I.     Bunker  Hill  Oration 

1 .  Define  "  oration,"  as  applied  to  a  species  of  literary  composition. 

2.  Cite  passages  from  this  oration  as  proof  that  the  speaker  was  an 
earnest  patriot,  an  experienced  and  sagacious  statesman,  and  a  brilliant 
orator. 

3.  Give  a  brief  account  of  the  circumstances  and  results  of  the 
Battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  Why  should  the  American  Revolution  be 
referred  to  in  this  oration  as  "the  wonder  and  blessing  of  the 
world?" 

4.  Compare  the  condition  of  the  United  States  in  1825,  as  outlined 
in  this  oration,  with  its  present  condition  as  regards  number  of  states; 
safety,  freedom  and  permanence  of  political  conditions  ;  population  ; 
facilities  for  interstate  commerce*  revenue  and  taxation  ;  militaiy  and 
naval  establishments. 

5.  To  what  extent  do  you  think  that  the  progress  of  the  United 
States,  since  1775,  has  been  due  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  and 
institutions  of  the  country,  and  not  to  a  general  improvement  in  condi- 
tions throughout  the  civilized  world? 

6.  Explain  the  oratorical  use  made  by  the  speaker  of  the  presence, 
in  the  audience,  of  a  number  of  veterans  of  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill. 

7.  What  were  the  four  "  New  England  colonies?"  What  is  the 
relation  of  the  six  states  now  commonly  called  the  "New  England 
States"  to  these  four  colonies? 

8.  What  political  effect,  unexpected  by  the  British  government, 
was  produced  by  the  especially  severe  measures  enforced  against  the 
inhabitants  of  Boston? 

9.  Who  was  Joseph  Warren?  Why  did  his  untimely  death  on  the 
battle-field  attract  especial  attention?  Describe  the  services  to  the 
cause  of  liberty  in  Europe  and  America  of  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette. 
What  were  the  circumstances  of  his  visit  to  America  on  the  occasion 
to  which  reference  is  made  in  this  oration  ? 

10.  Paraphrase  the  passage:  "We  have  become  reluctant.  .  .  . 
serus  in  caelum  redeat."  What  does  the  speaker  mean  when  he 
quotes  :   "  Give  me  to  see,  and  Ajax  asks  no  ?nore?'^ 
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11.  What  was  the  French  Revolution?  How  did  it  differ  from  the 
American  Revolution  in  its  origin  and  cause?  What  effect  did  it 
have  on  the  political  condition  of  Europe? 

12.  Why  should  the  "  influence  of  enlightened  sentiment  "  promote 
"  permanent  peace,"  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  oration,  up  to  this 
point,  has  been  devoted  to  eulogizing  the  indispensable  services  of 
warriors  in  producing  this  "enlightened  sentiment?" 

13.  What  other  governments,  following  the  example  of  the  United 
States,  have  demonstrated  that  Democratic  institutions  are  compatible 
with  respectability  and  power  ?  with  repose,  peace  and  security  ? 

II.     Farewell  Address 

14.  What  official  position  did  George  Washington  hold  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  in  1796?  What  were  the  constitutional 
duties  of  the  oflSce  ?  Under  what  circumstances  and  how  often  had 
he  been  elected  to  it  ? 

15.  What  crisis  in  the  world's  history  constrained  Washington  to 
reconsider  his  intention  to  retire  to  private  life  in  1792?  What 
circumstances  in  the  public   career    of    Washington    unquestionably 

.entitled  him  to  add  some  words  of  advice  and  warning  to  a  public 
declaration  of  an  intention  to  decline  re-election  ? 

16.  Define  clearly  the  meaning  of  the  word  "liberty,"  as  used  by 
Washington  in  this  address.  What  does  he  mean  by  the  distinction 
between  liberty  in  general  and  "republican"  liberty? 

17.  Prove  that  the  union  of  the  United  States  under  one  govern- 
ment is  essential  to  the  fullest  development  of  independence  and 
freedom  of  action  in  local  affairs.  What  non-political  influence, 
undreamed  of  by  Washington,  now  strengthens  the  federal  bond? 

18.  What  was  "our  native  country"  in  1796?  What  were  the 
"interests"  of  the  Western  people  "in  regard  to  the  Mississippi?" 
Why  had  these  people  been  suspicious  of  the  intentions  of  the  federal 
government  in  regard  to  these  "  interests?  " 

19.  What  is  meant  by  "  reciprocal  checks  in  the  exercise  of  polit- 
ical power?"  How  are  these  checks  secured  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States?  What  is  meant  by  "  giving  equivalents  for  nom- 
inal favors?"  Do  you  think  that  the  word  "  equivalent "  properly 
conveys  the  intended  idea  ? 

20.  What  special  difficulties  beset  Washington's  administration  in 
pursuance  of  its  policy  of  cultivating  "  peace  and  harmony  with  all 
nations?"       To  what  is  the' reference  in  Washington's  allusions  to 
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"permanent,   inveterate  national    antipathies  and    passionate  attach- 
ments ?" 

21.  What  "already  formed  engagement"  seemed  likely  to  involve 
the  United  States  in  European  quarrels?  What  is  meant  by  the  com- 
mon American  expression  "entangling  alliances?"  Quote  the 
passage  in  this  address  from  which  the  expression  originated. 

22.  Hov^  far  did  this  address  tend  to  "  moderate  the  fury  of  party 
spirit"  as  indicated  by  the  result  of  the  presidential  election  of  1796 
compared  with  that  of  1800? 

23.  Describe  the  stages  of  political  development  through  which  the 
American  people  had  passed  before  Unity  of  Government  had  been 
secured  by  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution. 

24.  Prove  that  "  a  fickle  and  contemptible  central  government  is 
no  security  for  personal  liberty  or  local  independence." 

25.  Enumerate  Washington's  objections  to  party  government. 
What  did  he  regard  as  the  proper  basis  of  selection  for  representatives 
and  public  officials?  What  agencies,  unknown  or  undeveloped  in-his 
time,  have  caused  party  government  to  be  accepted  as  natural  and 
inevitable  by  the  most  patriotic  statesmen  ? 


ILditorial 

AS  we  begin  a  new  school  year  it  is  a  good  time  for  a  bit  of  self- 
examination.  How  true  have  been  the  principles  upon  which 
we  have  based  our  methods?  How  full  has  been  our  devotion  to  the 
great  calling  which  we  have  chosen  for  our  life  work?  How  far 
have  results  justified  our  efforts?  Has  our  personal  influence  over 
our  pupils  been  uplifting  and  helpful?  How  can  we  improve,  this 
year  over  last,  and  make  our  work  richer,  stronger,  more  effective? 
Such  questions  as  these  naturally  arise  in  the  mind  of  the  earnest 
teacher  at  this  season  of  the  year,  and  they  are  a  sign  of  life  and 
growth  and  progress.  The  teacher  who  does  not  have  such  question- 
ings and  ambitions  is  in  serious  danger  of  stagnation  and  professional 
death.  For  the  highest  efficiency  and  success  there  must  be  a  contin- 
ual renewal  of  effort,  aspiration  and  determination  to  succeed.  We 
believe  that  no  teacher  can  have  had  a  year's  experience  in  the  school- 
room without  learning  that  mere  telling  is  not  teaching.  We  may  be 
ever  so  scholarly  ourselves,  have  no  end  of  diplomas  and  testimonials, 
and  be  able  to  express  ourselves  with  greatest  fluency,  and  yet  be  very 
poor  teachers.  The  test  of  good  teaching  is  not  in  showing  how  much 
we  know  and  how  well  we  can  state  it.  The  pupil,  not  the  teacher,  is 
the  end  in  view  in  all  real  teaching.  Is  there  the  personal  touch  that 
awakens  ambition,  stimulates  dormant  faculties,  imparts  insight,  and 
impels  to  work  that  counts  for  life  and  achievement?  This  is  the 
supreme  test.  If  the  teacher  is  merely  imparting  information,  and  the 
pupil  only  learning  by  rote,  the  school  will  be  a  failure  and  the  taxpayers' 
money  invested  in  it  a  loss.  We  remember  an  old  college  lecture- 
room  incident  which  is  in  point.  A  learned  professor  is  at  the  desk. 
A  student  who  has  lately  acquii'ed  a  knowledge  of  shorthand  is  up  to 
give  an  abstract  of  the  lecture  of  the  previous  dav.  He  has  taken  it 
down  verbatim,  written  it  out  in  longhand  and  committed  it  to  mem- 
ory. He  is  fluent.  He  proceeds  to  give  back  the  lecture  exactly  as 
the  professor  gave  it  to  the  class  the  day  before.  There  is  a  gleam  in 
the  professor's  eye  as  he  allows  the  student  to  go  on  for  five  minutes  or 
so.  Then  he  says,  interrupting,  "That  will  do,  sir;  allow  me  to 
ask  you  a  question  or  two ;"  and  he  propounds  a  question  which  was 
abundantly  covered  by  the  lecture  and  which  any  one  could  easily  an- 
swer who  had  assimilated  the  teacher's  thought.  But  the  student  is 
dumb  and  has  to  ignominiously  sit  down.  It  is  the  thought  that 
is  assimilated,  the  brain  activity  that  is  stimulated,  the  character  that  is 
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created,  and  the  habits  that  are  formed  in  the  pupils,  that  make  the 
spirit  and  the  success  of  the  school.  The  teacher  will  not  be  satisfied 
with  the  review  of  the  past,  nor  with  the  outlook  for  the  future,  unless 
at  least  a  modicum  of  such  results  can  be  found. 

THIS  number  of  Education  follows  the  meeting  of  the  National 
Education  Association  after  so  long  an  interval  that  we  do  not  re- 
view the  transactions  of  that  body  in  any  detail.  Education  is  in  no 
sense  an  educational  news  journal  anyway;  but  the  "  N.  E.  A."  is  a 
body  of  such  importance,  and  its  deliberations  are  so  influential  in  the 
life  of  the  country,  that  we  cannot  pass  by  such  a  gathering  altogether. 
The  attendance  at  Cleveland  was  a  great  disappointment.  The  city 
had  made  preparations  for  fifty  thousand ;  hardly  fifteen  thousand 
-were  in  evidence.  The  people  showed  great  enthusiasm  and  excellent 
taste  in  the  decoration  of  the  city,  and  numerous  side  trips  and  other 
attractions  were  provided,  which,  however,  did  not  interfere  with  a 
good  attendance  at  the  different  meetings.  The  teachers  were  there 
for  a  serious  purpose  and  they  attended  to  business.  The  day  of  im- 
mense gatherings  of  the  N.  E.  A.  is  probably  over,  save  in  some  excep- 
tional circumstances.  This  is  undoubtedly  owing  largely  to  railroad 
legislation  which  limits  the  ability  of  the  roads  to  give  large  reductions 
in  rates.  No  doubt  the  exchequer  of  the  Association  feels  this  unfav- 
orably. But  we  are  inclined  to  think  it  a  healthy  condition  for  the 
serious  interests  of  the  body.  For  the  attendance  is  now  chiefly  of 
those  who  are  genuinely  interested  in  educational  affairs,  and  the 
shrinkage  is  among  those  who  were  mere  sight-seers  and  curiosity 
hunters. 

Industrial  and  business  education  came  in  for  a  large  share  of  con- 
sideration. They  are  very  much  in  the  thought  of  the  educational 
world  at  the  present  moment.  Dr.  Sargent,  of  Cambridge,  presented 
a  high  ideal  of  the  man  required  for  the  office  of  Director  of  Physical 
Training.  Dr.  Hall,  of  Worcester,  spoke  forcefully  on  the  same  sub- 
ject. The  Kindergarten  was  ably  defended  by  Earl  Barnes  and  others. 
In  fact  there  is  scarcely  a  subject  connected  with  school  life,  from  the 
Kindergarten  to  the  University,  which  was  not  fully  discussed  by  able 
experts,  and  many  concrete  illustrations  of  theories  were  given,  as  in 
the  big  inter-city  spelling-match  and  the  protracted  play-festival.  It 
was  exceedingly  wise  in  the  leaders  to  refuse  to  lower  the  tone  of  the 
meeting  and  the  dignity  of  the  whole  body  by  allowing  school-book 
politics  to  run  away  with  the  business  sessions.  The  "yellow" 
journals  of  Cleveland  would   have  it  that  there  was   a  big  school- 
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book  trust  fight  "  on,"  in  the  choice  of  President  of  the  Association 
for  the  coming  year.  If  there  was  anything  of  this  kind  it  was  hap- 
pily suppressed,  so  far  as  the  public  meetings  were  concerned.  The 
election  of  Superintendent  Harvey  of  Menomonie,  Wis.,  puts  a  strong 
man  at  the  head  of  the  Association  for  the  coming  year,  and  a  steady 
development  of  the  scope  and  influence  of  this  great,  earnest  and 
useful  organization  may  be  confidently  looked  for  in  the  next  twelve 
months. 

IN  all  training  of  children  and  youth,  whether  in  the  home  or  at 
school,  full  opportunity  should  be  given  for  the  development  of 
individuality.  Its  repression  is  one  of  the  most  serious  and  common 
mistakes  of  parents  and  teachers.  The  old  saying  that  "  children 
should  be  seen  and  not  heard  "  is  not  even  a  half  truth.  Many  a 
child's  character  has  been  dwarfed  for  life  by  the  rigid  enforcement 
of  the  repression  advocated  in  this  proverb.  While  boisterous  con- 
duct that  disregards  the  rights  and  the  comfort  of  others  should  be 
repressed  in  children,  they  should  never  be  deprived  of  the  right  to 
express  themselves,  in  both  words  and  actions,  as  fully  as  possible. 
They  should  be  encouraged  to  form  opinions  of  their  own,  to  modify 
them  reasonably  by  the  judgments  of  others,  to  take  the  initiative  in 
work  and  play,  to  make  plans  for  themselves  and  carry  them  out  to  a 
successful  issue,  to  assume  responsibility  especially  for  their  own 
affairs.  This  should  begin  at  a  very  early  age  and  continue  all  along 
through  childhood  and  youth.  Thus  they  will  differentiate  them- 
selves from  others,  develop  all  their  powers  symmetrically,  and  be 
prepared  for  a  man's  or  a  woman's  work  in  the  world. 

We  know  of  children  who  are  so  constantly  repressed  in  the  home 
that  they  are  being  deprived  of  their  birthright.  Life  is  for  them 
scarcely  anything  but  a  series  of  "  dont's"  and  "  must-nots."  The 
will  of  the  father  or  the  mother  is  violently  imposed  upon  them  to 
the  utter  annihilation  of  their  own  will.  It  may  be  done  with  a  kind 
intention  of  keeping  them  from  harm,  but  it  quickly  grows  into  a 
habit,  and  results  in  a  far  greater  harm  than  that  from  which  they  are 
saved.  It  dwarfs  all  their  faculties.  A  dozen  years  of  such  treat- 
ment brings  them  to  the  time  of  adolescence  in  a  condition  of  arrested 
mental  development  that  is  forever  after  a  handicap  on  their  progress 
in  their  studies,  their  popularity  with  their  comrades,  and  their  suc- 
cess in  life.  Far  better  that  they  should  get  a  few  unnecessary  knocks 
and  fall  into  a  little  mischief  as  they  are  growing  up  than  that  they 
should  be  so  constantly  guarded  and  restrained  and  repressed  as  to 
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abort  their  individuality,  and  spoil  their  chances  of  ever  being  a  posi- 
tive force  in  the  w^orld. 

The  school  sometimes  exerts  its  influence  in  the  same  evil  fashion 
Its  teaching  is  mechanical,  by  rote,  by  the  book.  The  pupil  must 
recite  what  is  dictated  and  never  depart  a  hair's  breadth  from  the 
routine.  The  teacher  governs  by  fear,  and  there  is  no  free  play  of 
personality.  The  pupils  are  run  in  a  mould  and  come  out  of  school 
"  as  alike  as  two  peas,"  with  the  school  stamp  conspicuously  branded 
upon  them.  It  is  a  capital  offense  of  the  home  or  of  the  school 
when  this  destruction  of  individuality  happens.  As  parents  and 
teachers,  let  us  see  that  as  much  freedom  as  possible  is  given  to  our 
children,  and  that  they  are  prepared  for  the  responsibilities  which 
life  will  surely  thrust  upon  them,  by  the  early  development  of  their 
own  individuality.  We  have  no  right,  constantly  and  rudely  and 
domineeringly,  to  invade  the  sacred  precincts  of  even  a  little  child's 
personality. 

TWO  great  human  experiences,  awakening  in  the  soul  of  the 
reverent  and  thoughtful  onlooker  profound  emotions  and  each 
full  of  mystery,  are  birth  and  death.  Sooner  or  later  they  enter  all 
our  homes.  We  think  of  birth  as  natural  and  we  rejoice  in  it.  We 
are  too  apt  to  think  of  death  as  unnatural ;  and,  because  we  are  selfish, 
we  mourn  and  lament  over  it  by  reason  of  its  rude  inteiTuption  of 
cherished  plans  and  its  painful  separations.  Yet  death  is  as  much  a 
part  of  God's  plan  for  the  race  as  birth ;  and  nothing  else  is  so  certain 
for  any  and  all  of  us.  If  we  believe  in  the  life  after  death,  if  we  have 
appropriated  all  the  comforting  details  of  Jesus'  revelation  of  the 
hereafter,  if  heaven  is  a  reality  to  us  as  a  state  in  which  we  shall  grow 
into  the  likeness  of  Him  who  was  the  most  perfect  man  who  ever 
lived, — who  is  "  the  same  yesterday,  to-day  and  forever,"  and  in 
whose  presence  "  there  are  joys  forevermore,"  why  should  we  find  it 
such  a  task  to  reconcile  ourselves  to  the  thought  of  it  for  ourselves 
and  our  loved  ones?  If  it  is  universal  and  inevitable  it  must  be  right 
and  for  the  best.  And  when  that  which  is  right  and  for  the  best 
comes  why  should  we  fear  and  mourn  and  suspend  our  usual  occupa- 
tions and  put  on  the  habiliaments  of  sorrow.?  Let  us  rather  redouble 
our  efforts,  if  we  are  still  spared  for  a  little  season,  that  we  may  gain 
all  the  culture  and  accomplish  all  the  service  possible,  so  that  we  and 
others  may  enter  upon  that  further  stage  of  existence  with  the  fullest 
possible  equipment  for  its  heavenly  joys  and  activities. 

Into  the  home  of  the  Editor  during  the  summer  vacation  and  within 
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the  short  space  of  a  day  and  a  half-  came  the  Angel  of  Death  and  the 
Angel  of  Life.  The  loved  son,  only  three  days  past  his  twenty-first 
birthday,  possessed  of  the  culture  of  years  of  school  and  college  life, 
the  costly  privileges  given  and  pains  taken  to  prepare  for  a  life  of 
usefulness,  was  given  back  to  the  God  who  gave  him.  Sh^ll  we 
regret  these  things  that  were  done  for  him  ?  Never !  They  have 
paid  in  time  and  they  will  pay  in  eternity.  And  the  other  little  son 
given,  shall  he  not  enlarge  the  circle  of  knowledge  and  patience  and 
experience  and  love  which  are  so  important  to  those  who  are  working 
for  others  and  along  educational  lines?  From  all  the  deep  funda- 
mental human  experiences  which  come  to  him,  the  believer  in  God 
can  wrest  new  treasures  of  faith  and  hope  and  sympathy.  Life 
grows  fuller  and  richer  in  meaning  and  opportunity ;  and  death  loses 
much  of  its  strangeness  and  mystery.  For  the  two  world's  are  one, 
and  each  is  God's  world ;  and  order,  not  chaos,  is  the  law  of  the 
universe. 
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PROBLEM    OF    RACE    EDUCATION 

One  of  the  most  instructive  studies  of  race  education  that  has  ever 
been  published  is  comprised  in  a  report  on  native  education  in  South 
Africa,  by  E.  B.  Sargant,  Education  Adviser  to  the  High  Commis- 
sion for  South  Africa.*  The  report  deals  with  the  Basutoland  and 
Bechuanaland  Protectorates  under  British  rule,  which  lie  to  the  north 
and  northeast  of  Cape  Colony.  It  is  well  worth  the  attention  of  all 
persons — educators,  statesmen  and  philanthropists — who  are  interested 
in  the  effort  of  a  superior  people  to  develop  a  race  out  of  a  lower 
social  order.  Mr.  Sargant  studies  the  problem  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  past  history  of  the  natives,  their  present  status,  and  their  probable 
future  as  they  are  drawn  more  and  more  into  the  current  of  modern 
life.  He  has  reached  the  conclusion  from  his  first  hand  and  pro- 
longed observations  that  there  is  no  warrant  for  the  opinion  that  minds 
are  of  different  types.  He  says  in  this  connection  :  "  It  is  not  neces- 
sary, and  I  do  not  intend,  to  make  the  positive  assertion  that  there  is 
no  such  fundamental  difference  of  brain  structure  as  would  prevent 
even  the  ablest  of  the  Basuto  people  from  following  with  profit  the 
highest  course  of  study  of  the  white  man.  But  until  the  conditions  of 
their  education  have  been  made  more  reasonable,  and  until  we  know 
also  the  effect  upon  the  progress  of  individuals  due  to  the  gradual 
advance  in  starting  point  of  the  community  by  which  they  are  sur- 
rounded in  early  life,  it  would  be  illogical  to  maintain  that  there  is 
any  fundamental  distinction  of  brain  between  the  South  African  and 
the  European,  and  unjust  to  use  that  hypothesis  in  order  to  deny  to 
the  former  the  extension,  step  by  step,  of  all  such  opportunities  for 
European  culture  as  he  is  found  able  to  use  in  a  worthy  manner." 

The  discussion  of  what  may  be  called  the  laws  of  progress  by  com- 
parison of  the  processes  of  development,  national  and  individual,  as 
observed  in  Europe,  with  the  corresponding  processes  among  the 
natives  of  the  Protectorates,  raises  this  report  to  the  dignity  of  an 
ethnological  study. 

In  respect  to  the  work  of  educating  the  natives,  Mr.  Sargant  lays 
down  the  broad  principle  that  it  must  be  based  upon  their  past  experi- 
ence, and  developed  by  an  ever  increasing  fullness  of  experience. 
"  The  three  chief  instruments  at  our  disposal,"  he  says,   "  to  develop 
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the  character  of  the  individuals,  and  to  shape  native  society  as  a 
whole  for  the  higher  economic  conditions  which  are  pressing  upon 
them  from  all  sides,  are  the  Christian  religion,  the  schools  established 
in  close  connection  with  that  religion,  and  the  law.  Unless  we  can 
contrive  to  make  these  instruments  act  in  concert  each  will  fail  to  pro- 
duce its  full  effect.  A  second  condition  of  their  efficacious  action  is 
that  they  must  not  only  be  in  the  hands  of  Europeans,  working  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Bantu  people,  but  that  the  most  advanced  and  a^'ctive 
individuals  belonging  to  those  tribal  societies  should  have  assigned  to 
them  their  proper  share  in  the  work." 

In  his  discussion  of  the  means  of  formal  instruction,  Mr.  Sargant 
places  stress  upon  the  use  of  the  vernacular  language,  and  of  indusrries 
carefully  related  to  the  conditions  of  soil  and  climate.     With  regard 
to  the  former  he  observes:    "Truths  as  novel  to  the  Bantu  races  as 
those  conveyed  in  the  teachings  of  the  Christian  religion  were  almost 
impossible  of  comprehension  through  a  foreign  medium.     Difficulties 
of  the  same  kind  occur  in  all  works  relating  to  the  general  progress  of 
civilization   under  Christian    influences,   and   even   to  accounts'' of  the 
daily  life  of  European  races  written  in  their  own  languages.     If  even 
the  simplest  explanations  of  our  social  condition  or  history  are  to  have 
any  right  and  permanent  influence  upon  native  ways  of  thought,  they 
must  at  first  be  conveyed,  not  in   English,   but  through  the^'popular 
means  of  communication,  and  preferably  w^ith  the  aid  of  some  excep- 
tionally gifted  native,  who  has  had  an  opportunity  of  studying  more 
settled  forms  of  civilization  for  himself." 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  theory  of  race  education  elabor- 
ated in  this  report  is  in  striking  accord  with  that  which  has  been 
practically  applied  in  Alaska  by  the  Bureau  of  Education.  It  is  illus- 
trated by  the  reindeer  experiment,  the  educational  motive  of  which 
was  set  forth  by  Dr.  Harris  in  the  following  passage  cited  from  his 
report  for  1896-7  (Vol.  I,  p.  xxxix). 

"  A  plan  has  been  gradually  matured  for  the  use  of  these  reindeer  in 
the  scheme  of  education.  Two  objects  are  to  be  secured  :  (i)  The 
training  of  the  natives  as  herders  and  as  teamsters.  This  implies  that 
the  natives  must  be  interested  in  the  project;  they  must  take  the 
long  step  from  nomadic  fishermen  and  hunters  to  dwellers  in  villages, 
with  permanent  employments  that  will  support  them,  and  also  render 
them  useful  to  a  white  population  which  will  eventually  come  to 
central  and  northwestern  Alaska.  (2)  The  other  important  object 
to  be  gained  is  the  education  of  these  natives  in  thrift,  so  that  they 
will  preserve  and  accumulate  the  reindeer  intrusted  to  them. 

"At  each  mission  station  there  is  constantly  going  on  a  process  of 
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selecting  the  trustworthy  natives — those  ambitious  to  learn  the  civili- 
zation ot  the  white  men,  those  ambitious  to  hold  and  increase  prop- 
erty. Reindeer  intrusted  to  the  ordinary  individual  savage  would 
disappear  within  twelve  months  after  the  gift. 

"  At  the  reindeer  station  a  number  of  apprentices  have  been  selected, 
and  rewards  for  intelligent  and  persevering  industry  offered.  They 
are  to  receive  two  reindeer  for  the  first  year's  apprenticeship ;  at 
the  end  of  the  second  year  five  more,  in  such  a  way  as  to  gradually 
develop  the  sense  of  individual  ownership  of  property — a  sense  which 
has  never  been  developed  in  the  tribal  relation." 

HISTORIC    CONTINUITY    IN    NATIONAL    EDUCATION 

Reference  to  the  principle  of  continuity  in  race  education  suggests 
also  the  importance  of  the  historic  background  in  studies  of  educational 
problems  and  in  practical  endeavors  at  new  departures.  It  is  a  serious 
political  blunder  for  a  strong  government  to  attempt  to  force  upon  a 
conquered  or  allied  people  a  language,  institutions  and  an  economic 
system  at  variance  with  their  established  modes  of  thought  and  action. 
This  reflection  is  pertinent  to  our  own  relations  with  the  Spanish- 
speaking  people  of  our  new  possessions.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that 
while  popular  education,  as  we  understand  it,  is  not  diftused  among 
them,  they  have  an  educated  class  and  a  record  of  intellectual  achieve- 
ments of  which  they  are  justly  proud.  Hence  the  value  of  those  re- 
views of  education  in  the  Philippines,  in  Porto  Rico,  and  also  in  the 
closely  allied  island  of  Cuba,  that  have  been  published  in  recent  re- 
ports of  the  Education  Bureau.*  The  recognition  given  to  the 
development  of  higher  education  in  these  islands  has  been  appreciated 
by  native  professors  and  also  by  scholarly  men  in  the  Latin  Republics 
of  South  America  whose  systems  of  higher  education  promise  also 
interesting  matter  for  future  publication. 

THE  TEACHING  OF  MODERN  LANGUAGES 

In  respect  to  the  teaching  of  modern  languages,  the  living  languages, 
as  they  are  distinctively  termed,  our  own  schools  have  much  to  learn 
from  those  of  the  principal  countries  of  Europe.  The  latter  have  one 
advantage  which  we  can  only  envy,  since  it  is  out  of  our  reach  ;  they 
deal,  as  a  rule,  with  children  who  are  accustomed  from  infancy  to  the 
sounds  of  different  languages,  and  instinctively  practice  what  they 
hear.  But  even  with  this  stimulating  environment,  formal  instruction 
in  foreign  languages  is  carried  on  in  European  schools  in  the  most 
systematic    manner,  and    in  accordance  with  well    devised    methods, 
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carefully  adapted  to  the  stage  which  the  pupil  has  reached.  The 
uncertain  aims  and  desultory  methods,  which  too  often  mark  this  in- 
struction in  our  own  schools,  would  not  be  tolerated. 

As  regards  the  nationality  of  the  teacher  who  is  to  instruct  in  the 
foreign  language,  opinion  favors  a  native  of  th^  country  to  which  the 
school  belongs  rather  than  of  the  country  whose  language  is  to  be  im- 
parted ;  but  when  this  choice  is  made,  a  very  high  degree  of  pro- 
ficiency on  the  part  of  the  teacher  is  demanded,  and  every  effort  is 
made  to  supplement  the  class  instruction  by  free  conversation  with  an 
assistant  from  the  foreign  country.  Hence  the  rapid  development  of 
the  system  of  interchange  of  young  teachers  between  France  and  Eng- 
land, Germany  and  England,  etc.  The  purposes  of  this  interchange 
are  very  fully  explained  in  a  Circular  issued  by  the  Education  Depart- 
ment of  Scotland,  which  has  recently  entered  upon  the  arrangement. f 

A.  T.  s. 

*  See  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1897-98,  vol.  No.  i, 
chapt.  XX ;   1899-1900,  vol.  3,  chapt.  xxix ;   1906,  vol.  No.  i,  chapt.  vii. 

t Scotch  Education  Department:  French  and  German  Assistants  in  Scottish 
Schools  and  Colleges,  Circular  390. 
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The  Life  of  Alice  Freeman  Palmer.  By  George  H.  Palmer,  Professor 
of  Moral  Philosophy,  Harvard  University.  It  is  safe  to  &a.j  that  thousands  of 
readers  will  be  inspired  by  this  interesting  record  of  the  life  of  a  remarkable 
woman.  Mrs.  Palmer  was  one  of  the  earlier  American  women  to  enjoy  and 
carry  out  to  its  logical  sequence  the  "  New  Education  "  offered  to  woman  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  With  an  exceptionally  complete  endow- 
ment of  mind  and  character  she  joined  opportunities  for  study  along  higher 
educational  lines.  Graduating  from  the  University  of  Michigan,  she  taught 
for  a  year  or  two,  and  then  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-six,  became  President  of 
Wellesley  College.  For  seven  years,  by  means  of  her  engaging  personality 
and  her  genius  for  administration,  she  shaped  the  policy  of  the  College  and 
carried  it  forward  in  its  career  of  splendid  achievement.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  she  resigned  the  presidency,  and  married  Professor  Palmer,  the  author  of 
the  book.  She  by  no  means,  however,  laid  aside  her  educational  interests,  but 
rather  broadened  their  scope.  She  became  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education  of  Massachusetts,  and  of  numerous  other  educational  bodies.  She 
was  three  years  Dean  of  the  Women's  Department  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 
She  was  in  demand  as  a  lecturer  and  speaker  on  many  occasions.  Through  all 
her  work  she  was  thoroughly  human  and  sympathetic.  Those  who  had  the 
pleasure  of  knowing  her  personally  always  found  her  accessible  and  sympathetic. 
The  charn:i  of  Professor  Palmer's  literary  style  pervades  the  volume.  The  task 
was  a  delicate  one.  He  has  avoided  all  dangers  and  revealed  the  true  spirit  and 
personality,  not  only  of  the  distinguished  educator,  but  also  of  the  everyday 
woman  of  whom  he  writes.  We  believe  that  this  book  will  live  and  that  it  will 
bring  forth  spiritual  results  in  the  lives  of  young  women  of  coming  generations, 
and  prove  as  fruitful  of  good  as  that  much-loved  volume  "  Stepping  Heaven- 
ward," by  Mrs.  Prentiss.  There  are  numerous  illustrations  and  portraits  that 
aid  the  reader  in  appreciating  the  environment  of  the  beautiful  human  life 
which  is  so  charmingly  described.     Houghton  Mifflin  Co.     Price,  $1.50  net. 

Anne  of  Green  Gables.  By  L.  M.  Montgomery.  Illustrated  by  M.  A. 
and  W.  A.  J.  Claus.  If  there  is  anything  more  interesting  than  the  budding 
life  of  a  pure  minded  young  girl,  we  do  not  know  where  to  look  for  it.  The 
character  of  Anne  was  not  flawless,  but  she  was  genuine,  frank  and  happy; 
and  though  fortune  had  not  always  smiled  upon  her  she  had  a  way  of  charming 
away  its  frowns  and  bringing  joy  out  of  adversity.  Her  enthusiastic  love  of 
nature  is  an  interesting  feature  of  the  book  and  will  tend  to  beget  a  similar 
sentiment  in  the  heart  and  mind  of  the  reader.  The  story  is  a  thoroughly 
wholesome  and  enjoyable  one,  especially  for  girls;  and  the  volume  is  daintily 
printed  and  bound,  and  attractively  illustrated.    L.  C.  Page  &  Co.    Price,  $1.50. 

The  Catholic  School  System  In  the  United  States.  Its  principles,  ori- 
gin and  establishment.  By  Rev.  J.  A.  Burns,  C.  S.  C,  Ph.D.  The  author  is 
President  of  Holy  Cross  College,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  Vice-President  of 
the  Catholic  Educational  Association.  Any  view  of  the  educational  system  of 
the  United  States  would  be  decidedly  incomplete  which  did  not  include  the 
Catholic   schools.     They  now  care   for  one  million  pupils,  with  over   twenty 
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thousand  professional  teachers,  and  more  than  $100,000,000  worth  of  property, 
and  they  require  an  annual  expenditure  of  $15,000,000.  This  great  organiza- 
tion is  a  growth.  It  has  a  history,  a  mission,  a  future.  Every  broad-minded, 
intelligent  student  of  educational  affairs  will  give  it  credit  for  a  noble  past  and 
wish  it  well  for  the  future.  It  is  too  bi;^  and  real  and  influential  for  us  to  con- 
ceive of  its  being  other  than  one  of  the  divinely  appointed  agencies  for  the 
uplift  of  mankind. 

The  author  of  this  volume  traces  the  history  of  the  Catholic  school  movement 
in  the  United  States  from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the  great  immigration  period 
beginning  in  or  about  the  year  1840.  He  has  begun  the  preparation  of  a  second 
volume  upon  the  history  of  the  Catholic  Schools  in  the  modern  period  since 
1840.  The  student  and  general  reader  will  find  in  the  volume  already  com- 
pleted a  full  and  authoritative  account  of  the  early  Mission  Schools  of  the  Fran- 
ciscans of  New  Mexico,  Texas,  Florida  and  California;  of  the  Catholic  Colonial 
Schools  in  the  French  possessions  in  New  Orleans,  St.  Louis,  etc.  There  are 
chapters  on  the  influence  of  the  French  Revolution,  the  Early  Teaching  Com- 
munities, the  influence  of  the  Hierarchy,  and  many  other  subjects.  In  fact,  the 
work  is  exhaustive.  The 'two  volumes  when  finished  will  present  a  complete 
view  of  the  Catholic  educational  system  that  will  doubtless  long  remain  an 
accepted  authority  on  this  subject.  Benziger  Brothers,  New  York.  Price, 
$1.25  net. 

Social  Psychology.  An  outline  and  Source  Book.  By  Edward  Alsworth 
Ross.  Professor  Ross  is  professor  of  Sociology  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
and  the  author  of  several  books  on  this  subject  which  are  authoritative.  His 
latest  book  in  hand  attempts  to  deal  systematically  with  social  psychology. 
He  modestly  warns  the  reader  that  the  subject  is  so  complex,  and  the  ground 
so  new,  that  "  among  the  hundreds  of  interpretations,  inferences  and  general- 
izations" he  has  ventured  on,  he  has  no  doubt  that  "  scores  will  turn  out  to  be 
wrong."  He  refrains  from  waiting  longer  before  making  known  the  results  of 
his  long  continued  and  thorough  investigations  in  the  hope  that  debate  and 
criticism  will  winnow  the  wheat  from  the  chaff  and  advance  the  interests  of 
this  important  science.  His  chapters  on  The  Crowd,  The  Mob  Mind,  Com- 
promise, and  Public  Opinion  impress  us  particularly  favorably.  For  a  philo- 
sophical treatise  the  language  is  remarkably  plain  and  understandable.  The 
Macmillan  Company.     Price,  $1.50  net. 

Work  and  Habits.  By  Albert  J.  Beveridge.  Senator  Beveridge  is  a  frank, 
earnest,  forceful  man,  whether  speaking  in  the  United  States  Senate,  writing 
books  or  magazine  articles,  or  tramping  and  camping  in  the  Maine  woods.  His 
manhood  and  typical  Americanism  of  the  higher  type  are  always  in  evidence. 
The  first  sentence  of  this  admirable  little  volume  strikes  the  keynote  of  the  book 
and  of  the  author's  character  and  life.  "  Every  man's  problem,"  he  writes,  "  is 
how  to  be  effective."  His  chapter  topics  are.  Work  and  Habits,  Money,  The 
Vicious  Fear  of  Losing,  and  American  Character  Illustrated  by  Washington. 
The  book  is  a  tonic.  It  affects  one  as  does  a  cool,  bracing  west  wind  in  Octo- 
ber. No  one  can  read  it  without  feeling  and  being  better.  Henry  Altemus 
Company,  Philadelphia.     Cloth,  50  cents,  calf,  $1.00. 

Stories,  New  and  Old;  Typical  American  and  English  Tales.  Selected, 
with   introductions   and    notes,  by  Hamilton   Wright   Mabie.     These   are  all 
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excellent  short  stories,  and  the  editor  has  given  us  a  fine  essay  in  the  introduc- 
tion on  the  short  story  and  its  place  in  literature.  He  makes  it  take  rank  with 
"  the  higaest  and  most  exacting  forms  of  art."  Such  stories  as  Dickens'  Dr. 
Marigold's  Prescriptions,  Dr.  John  Brown's  Rab  and  His  Friends,  Poe's  The 
Pit  and  the  Pendulum,  Hawthorne's  Ethan  Brand,  T.  B.  Aldrich's  Quite  So, 
and  Owen  Wistar's  The  Game  and  the  Nation,  with  brief  introductions  and 
portraits  of  the  authors,  are  brought  together  in  a  volume,  which  will  be  useful 
in  the  literature  class  and  a  delightful  companion  at  home  or  upon  a  journey. 
The  book  makes  four  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  and  is  handsomely  bound  in  cloth. 
The  Macmillan  Company.     Price,  $1.50. 

First  Steps  in  English  Composition.  By  H.  C.  Peterson,  Ph.D.  This  is 
a  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  a  very  useful  little  book.  It  is  intended  especially 
for  eighth,  ninth  and  tenth  grade  pupils;  in  other  words,  lor  children  who  are 
passing  through  the  years  when  the  power  of  expression  of  thoughts  and  emo- 
tions is  rapidly  developing  and  needs  careful  training.  We  believe  that  a  little 
judicious  help  at  this  particular  period  will  do  much  to  increase  the  interest  of 
the  boy  or  girl  in  all  his  future  work  in  English,  and  to  make  his  course  in  this 
branch  of  learning  efi"ective.  The  chapters  of  this  book  are  comprehensive  and 
the  author's  suggestions  judicious.     A.  Flanagan  Company.     Price,  40  cents. 

Los  Angeles  Guide  Book.  Compiled,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  E.  C. 
Moore,  Martin  C.  Neuner  and  Robert  O.  Hoedel,  by  Alice  Mary  Phillips. 
This  little  handbook  was  originally  compiled  for  the  use  of  the  National  Edu- 
cational Association  at  their  annual  meeting  last  year,  but  it  is  useful  to  all 
persons  visiting  Los  Angeles.  The  book  is  richly  illustrated  on  every  page 
with  cuts  of  public  buildings,  beaches,  historic  remains,  etc  Published  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Los  Angeles. 

Evolution  and  Animal  Life.  By  David  Starr  Jordan,  President  of  Leland 
Stanford,  Jr.,  University,  and  Vernon  Lyman  Kellogg,  Professor  of  Entomology 
and  lecturer  in  Bionomics  in  the  same  institution.  This  book  is  "An  ele- 
mentary discussion  of  facts,  processes,  laws  and  theories  relating  to  the  life 
and  evolution  of  animals."  The  substance  of  the  volume  is  made  up  of  a 
university  course  of  lectures  delivered  by  the  authors  in  the  institution  with 
which  they  are  connected.  They  have  drawn  their  illustrations  almost  exclusively 
from  animals  because  both  theauthors  have  made  a  specialty  of  zoological  study, 
and  preferred  to  make  use  of  the  class  of  facts  with  which  they  were  most 
familiar.  They  have  aimed  to  give  in  the  489  pages  of  this  book,  a  compre- 
hensive account  of  our  present  knowledge  of  the  facts  and  phenomena  of 
organic  evolution.  They  have  very  wisely  placed  at  the  beginning  of  their 
book  in  a  "  Prefatory  Note"  the  following  precaution.  "  We  cannot  talk  long 
without  saying  something  others  do  not  believe.  Others  cannot  talk  long  with- 
out saying  something  we  do  not  believe.  We  wish  you  (meaning  their  students 
and  the  reader)  to  accept  no  view  of  ours  unless  you  reach  it  through  your  own 
investigation.  What  we  hope  for  is  to  have  you  think  of  these  things  and  find 
out  for  yourselves."  This  scholarly  purpose  and  spirit  is  reflected  on  every 
page  of  the  book.  The  volume  is  not  only  an  admirable  text-book,  but  it  is 
also  as  perfect  a  compendium  of  information  on  this  important  subject  as  the 
general  reader  can  anywhere  find.  It  is  very  fully  and  richly  illustrated,  and 
should  establish  itself  as  an  authority  in  its  field.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  Price, 
$3.50  net. 
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The  Tempest.      Bj  William  Shakespeare,  and   A  Winter's  Tale  by  the 

same  author.  Edited  with  notes,  introduction,  glossary,  lists  of  variorum 
readings,  and  selected  criticism  by  Charlotte  Porter  and  Helen  A.  Clarke. 
These  are  the  last  numbers  of  the  First  Folio,  Shakespeare's  series,  and  are 
attractively  bound  in  handy-volume  size.  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  New 
York. 

Les  rialtres  Sonneurs.  By  George  Sand.  This  is  a  typical  French  novel 
of  four  hundred  and  one  pages,  and  very  prettily  bound  and  illustrated.  It  will 
be  of  interest  to  second  and  third  year  students,  and  will  help  them  to  acquire  a 
full  knowledge  of  the  language.  The  fact  that  it  is  brought  out  by  the  Mac- 
millan  Company  for  American  readers  is  in  itself  a  guarantee  of  the  literary 
excellence  of  the  novel.     Price,  $1.40. 

Departmental  Teaching  in  Elementary  Schools.  By  Van  Evrie  Kil- 
patrick.  The  author  believes  that  departmental  teaching  brings  a  wealth  of 
gain  to  any  elementary  school,  and  the  purpose  of  this  treatise  is  to  present 
the  most  effective  plan  for  its  adaptation  and  use.  The  effort  is  made  to  base 
the  plan  upon  well-known  principles  of  school  organization.  The  advantages 
of  the  system  are  set  forth  cogently,  the  objections  met  decisively,  while  the 
principles,  plans,  details,  mistakes  and  limitations  of  adaptation  are  carefully 
considered  and  expounded.  To  all  teachers  of  elementary  schools  the  book 
will  bring  fresh  thought  on  a  subject  in  their  minds  ever  since  President  Eliot 
emphasized  the  necessity  of  enriching  the  elementary  curriculum  through 
departmental  teaching.     The  Macmillan  Company. 

Foundations  of  Modern  Europe.  By  Emil  Reich.  This  volume  is  made 
up  of  twelve  lectures  delivered  in  the  University  of  London.  It  gives  a  sketch 
of  the  main  facts  of  European  history  from  the  year  1756  to  the  present  time. 
The  lectures  are  particularly  rich  in  philosophical  interpretations  of  the  move- 
ments and  phenomena  of  political  history  in  the  time  covered.  There  are 
chapters  on  the  War  of  American  Independence,  the  French  Revolution, 
Napoleon  (four  chapters).  The  Reaction,  Unity  of  Italy,  Unity  of  Germany  and 
the  Franco-German  War.  Having  been  delivered  as  popular  lectures,  they  are 
readable  and  interesting.  The  book  will  be  appreciated  by  students  of  English 
history  everywhere.     The  Macmillan  Company.     Price,  $1.50. 

Primers.  The  Child  World.  By  Alys  E.  Bentley  and  Geneva  R.  Johnston. 
This  is  a  dainty  little  first  book  with  some  original  ideas  worked  out  to  aid  the 
beginner  in  acquiring  the  art  of  reading.  The  lessons  are  easily  within  the 
power  of  the  beginner  and  are  charmingly  told.  A  feature  is  the  omission  of 
reviews,  songs  being  employed  to  take  their  place.  Upward  of  twenty  original 
songs,  set  to  music  by  the  authors,  are  given,  and  these  contain  all  the  words 
required  for  repetition.  (A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.)  The  Little  Helper.  ByMillicent 
Baum.  This  is  designed  to  be  used  as  a  supplementary'  primer  to  accompany 
The  Rational  Method  of  Reading.  It  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  eighty-three 
simple  words.  The  stories  are  natural,  simple  and  consecutive  in  construc- 
tion; the  sentences  are  short  and  complete  in  form,  there  being  generally  but 
one  sentence  on  a  line.  To  those  using  The  Rational  Method  this  little  book 
will  become  a  genuine  helper  and  be  much  appreciated.  (Silver,  Burdett  &Co.) 
First  Practice  Reader.     By  Libbie  J.  Eginton.     This  is  also  a  supplementary 
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book  to  the  first  reader  in  the  Rational  Method.  It  may  easily  find  place  after 
the  regular  primer  and  its  supplementary  have  been  finished  or  it  may  follow 
the  use  of  the  first  reader.  More  than  six  hundred  words  are  used  in  the  book, 
of  which  one  hundred  are  new.  The  book  is  rich  in  carefully  graded  and  pro- 
gressive lessons,  furnishing  attractive  and  interesting  reading  material.  (Silver, 
Burdett  &  Co.) 

The  Making  of  Personality.  By  Bliss  Carman.  This  is  a  thoughtful 
book  that  should  be  i-ead  by  all  educators.  It  is  interesting  and  inspiring. 
There  are  suggestions  in  it  of  great  pedagogical  value;  for  instance,  such  as  the 
following:  "  The  enforced  gymnastic  of  some  gracious  expression,  if  imposed 
on  naughty  children,  is  a  more  fruitful  corrective  than  most  forms  of  punish- 
ment. If  gymnastics  in  good  motion  were  given  to  criminals  it  would  prove 
more  reformative  than  most  moral  suasion,  for  it  would  be  more  deep  and 
instinctive."  The  book  abounds  in  such  fruitful  and  admirable  paragraphs. 
Yet  we  cannot  forbear  making  one  reservation  in  our  otherwise  unstinted  praise 
of  this  author.  In  the  writings  of  Bliss  Carman,  whether  in  his  prose  or  his 
poetry,  one  always  finds  fundamental  truths  and  harmonies,  but  they  are  some- 
times left  out  of  perspective.  His  appreciation  of  nature  is  profound,  and  he 
reveals  in  his  own  emotions,  stimulated  by  the  sight  of  the  sea,  the  roar  of  the 
tempest,  the  sting  of  the  cold,  the  beauty  of  the  summer  forest,  or  the  touch  of 
other  personalities,  that  which  is  rudimentary  in  its  appeal  to  the  human  spirit. 
He  is  never  trivial.  Details  do  not  bother  him.  He  gets  the  sweep  of  vision, 
the  deep  undertones  of  harmony,  the  uplifting  inspirations  of  truth.  But  these 
sometimes  intoxicate  him.  They  carry  him  away  into  rhapsodies.  They  make 
him  conscious  only  of  himself  and  the  sweep  of  his  own  emotions.  Hence  his 
writings  are  adapted  to  mature  rather  than  to  adolescent  minds.  It  seems  ungra- 
cious to  offer  any  criticism  of  one  who  sees  so  far  and  feels  so  deeply.  But  just 
this  one  danger  lies  in  all  that  we  have  read  from  his  pen — that  the  reader 
may  be  left  so  impressed  with  the  greatness  of  one  phase  of  experience,  and  so 
self-conscious,  as  to  forget  his  complex  relations  to  others.  An  illustration  of 
our  meaning  may  be  taken  from  one  of  the  chapters  of  this  latest  volume.  In 
the  chapter  on  The  Music  of  Life,  Mr.  Carman  says  :  "  A  brilliant  woman  once 
said  to  me,  '  Life  without  abandon,  to  me,  is  a  dance  without  music.'"  He  pro- 
ceeds to  praise  the  wisdom  of  the  remark  and  to  glorify  abandon.  But  abandon 
is  only  a  half  truth,  and  often  a  dangerous  one.  The  onlooker  may  enjoy  the 
abandon  of  a  spirited  horse  turned  loose  for  a  run  in  the  pasture  ;  but  one  would 
prefer  that  one's  two-year-old  child  should  not  be  playing  in  the  same  field,  and 
that  the  horse,  when  harnessed  for  the  afternoon  drive  should  leave  his  abandon 
behind  him  in  the  pasture.  Naturalness  is  praiseworthy  if  it  is  tempered  with 
reason  and  due  regard  for  others.  But  no  man  liveth  to  himself  alone,  and  we 
are,  and  must  always  be,  more  or  less  restrained  by  our  relations  to  others. 

There  is  a  strong  plea  in  this  book  for  a  symmetrical,  intelligent  and  persist- 
ent cultivation  of  our  physical  powers.  The  author  points  out  the  fact  that 
as  a  nation  we  have  paid  all  too  little  attention  to  the  development  of  beauty 
and  grace  and  strength  of  body.  His  insistance  upon  these  is  that  of  the  poet 
who  cares  nothing  for  the  merely  praclical  results  of  such  development  in 
making  us  better  business  men  or  athletes,  or  capable  of  accomplishing  more 
work  in  any  line.  It  is  for  the  beauty  and  joy  of  the  thing  that  he  contends. 
Personality  is  the  greatest  thing  in  all  experience.     To  the  development  of  our- 
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selves  we  should  devote  all  our  energies.  This  is  the  end  of  all  culture.  This 
ideal  should  dominate  all  our  public  and  private  educational  efforts.  The  large 
number  of  people  who  are  nowadays  interested  in  physical  culture  will  find 
great  pleasure  in  this  earnest  and  idealized  presentation  of  their  hobby.  L.  C. 
Page  &  Co.     Price,  $1.50. 

Good  Citizenship.  By  Grover  Cleveland.  The  late  ex-President  was  not 
prolific  in  his  literary  output,  but  when  he  spoke  or  wrote  his  words  were  well 
considered  and  weighty.  This  little  book  was  on  the  press  when  he  breathed 
his  last  at  "  Westland."  It  is  a  worthy  parting  message  to  the  American 
people.  It  would  be  well  for  our  country  if  every  high  school  boy,  and  in  fact 
every  young  man,  training  for  citizenship,  should  read  it.  Henry  Altemus 
Company,  Philadelphia.     Cloth,  50  cents. 

Critical  Miscellanies.  By  John  Morley.  These  essays  are  chips  from  the 
workshop  of  a  master  workman.  The -volume  includes  essays  on  Machiavelli, 
Guicciardini,  A  New  Calendar  of  Great  Men,  John  Stuart  Mill,  Lecky  on 
Democracy,  A  Historical  Romance,  Democracy  and  Reaction.  The  author's 
insight  into  the  meaning  of  events,  his  analysis  of  the  personal  character  and 
motives  of  the  great  actors  in  the  world's  historical  drama,  and  his  literary 
ability  to  take  the  reader  with  him  to  his  own  viewpoint,  and  to  make  him  see 
the  facts  and  their  connections  as  he  sees  them,  guarantees  the  interest,  nay 
the  fascination,  of  the  volume.  It  is  a  book  which  taken  up  casually  for  a  few 
moments'  entertainment  makes  one  forget  his  engagements  while  he  becomes 
absorbed  in  the  great  story  of  the  evolution  of  human  schievement.  An  admi- 
rable book  of  supplementary  reading  for  the  history  class,  not  only  for  the  facts 
stated,  but  especially  for  the  inspiration  imparted  !  The  Macmillan  Company. 
Price,  $1.50  net. 

Outlines  of  Physiology.  By  Edward  Groves  Jones,  A.B.,  M.D.,  and 
Robert  Grier  Stephens,  A.B.,  M.D.  This  volume  represents  an  attempt  to 
state  the  essential  facts  of  modern  physiology,  with  special  reference  to  the 
practice  of  medicine.  Theories  are  passed  by  and  well-established  conclusions 
are  stated  without  argument.  The  book  is  thorough  as  well  as  concise.  It 
will  supply  college  and  medical  school  students  with  a  practical  text-book,  and 
it  will  be  of  great  value  for  reference  to  the  practicing  physician.  The  work  is 
a  thorough  revision  of  a  previous  edition  with  the  addition  of  some  new  chap- 
ters made  necessary  by  the  advance  of  medical  knowledge.  P.  Blakiston's  Son 
&  Co.,  Philadelphia.     Price,  $1.50. 

The  Wonderful  House  That  Jack  Has.  A  Reader  in  Practical  Physi- 
ology and  Hygiene.  By  Columbus  N.  Millard.  In  taking  phrases,  under  this 
unusual  title,  the  author  engages  the  attention  and  holds  the  interest  of  the 
reader  while  he  instructs  him  in  the  care  of  the  body  through  childhood  and 
youth.  While  intended  as  a  reader  for  the  fifth  to  eighth  year  of  school,  it  is 
also  particularly  valuable  in  the  home.  It  is  because  of  the  lack  of  just  such 
information  as  is  here  most  interestingly  presented  that  so  many  parents  allow 
their  children  to  fall  into  habits  and  indulge  in  practices  that  result  in  serious 
physical  defects,  diseases,  and  often  in  death.  The  book  will  impress  children 
and  parents  alike  with  the  value  of  such  things  as  good  food,  pure  air,  cleanli- 
ness, the  care  of  the  eyes,  the  teeth  and  other  organs.      Considerable  space 
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is  devoted  to  the  causes  and  prevention  of  tuberculosis.  We  wish  that  more 
space  could  have  been  devoted  to  the  one  most  important  danger  point  in  the 
experience  of  young  people.  But  the  subject  of  impurity  is  touched  upon  in 
only  a  vague  and  general  way.  The  book,  however,  is  thoroughly  admira- 
ble, and  we  wish  that  it  could  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  every  teacher  and  of 
all  parents.     The  Macmillan  Company.     Price,  50  cents  net. 

A  Text-Book  of  the  Principles  of  Animal  Histology.  By  Ulric  Dahl- 
green,  M.S.,  and  William  A.  Kepner,  A.B.  This  volume  is  intended  for  college 
students.  It  differs  from  the  large  number  of  books  already  published  along 
similar  lines  in  the  fact  that  they  deal  chiefly  with  man,  and  are  closely  related 
to  medical  practice;  while  the  present  work  takes  up  the  histology  of  the  lower 
animals,  and  presents  the  principles  and  teaches  histology  as  a  pure  science 
and  for  its  own  sake.  Herein  it  is  seen  to  be  more  thoroughly  scientific,  and 
will  prove  far  more  satisfactory  in  the  end.  It  will  furnish  a  broad  foundation 
for  more  specialized  work  later  on  in  the  professional  school.  The  method  of 
treatment  is  to  discuss  each  part  of  the  subject  in  a  general  way,  following  such 
discussion  with  detailed  laboratory  descriptions  of  the  types  of  tissue,  illustrated 
with  pen  and  ink  drawings.  These  drawings  are  a  distinctive  feature  of  the 
volume,  and  add  greatly  to  its  value.  .Another  feature  is  the  inclusion  of  a  full 
discussion  of  the  electric  tissues,  and  those  of  light  production  and  heat  pro- 
duction. There  are  references  under  each  topic  to  modern  articles  by  recog- 
nized authorities,  together  with  the  mention  of  the  best  books.  This  plan  of 
a  distributed  bibliography,  instead  of  one  standing  by  itself  at  the  close  of  the 
volume,  strikes  us  favorably.  The  work  is  a  very  thorough  presentation  of  an 
important  subject,  and  will  doubtless  long  remain  an  authority  in  its  particular 
field.     The  Macmillan  Company.     Price,  $3.75  net. 


Periodical  Notes 

The  September  Delineator  has  a  brief  but  remarkably  thorough  treatise  on  the  "  Prohibition 
Movement."  It  shows  with  what  "astonishing  rapidity  the  fight  against  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquor  is  sweeping  over  the  country,"  and  the  part  women  are  tiiking  in  the  great  movement. — 
Current  Literature  has  a  brilliant  array  of  choice  articles  in  its  August  issue.  The  educator 
will  be  particularly  interested  in  what  G.  Stanley  Hall  says  about  "The  Instinct  of  Mendacity." 
— The  May  issue  of  the  The  Quarterly  yournal  of  Economics  (published  for  Harvard  University 
by  Geo  H.  Ellis  Co.,  Boston)  contains,  as  usual,  articles  of  theoretic  and  practical  interest.  It 
opens  with  an  article  by  Professor  Taussig,  of  Harvard,  on  the  relation  between  capital  and  inter- 
est, in  which  he  discusses  some  recent  theories  and,  more  particularly,  criticises  some  of  the 
doctrines  of  Professor  Clark,  of  Columbia.  —  "  Honest  Literary  Criticism,"  a  paper  by  Charles 
Miner  Thompson,  is  one  of  the  literary  features  of  The  Atlantic  Monthly  for  August,  as  is  also 
a  review  by  Prof.  AV.  M.  Sloan,  of  the  recently  published  "Life  of  George  Bancroft,"  the  his- 
torian. — In  the  August  Century,  "  A  Group  of  Aldrich  Letters  "  is  presented  by  Ferris  Greenslet. 
These  familiar  letters  give  us  a  glimpse  of  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich  "as  his  friends  knew  him," 
They  show  the  fineness,  moral  soundness,  and  delightful  optimism  of  his  nature,  and  are  full  of 
that  whimsical  charm  which  pervades  the  "  Ponkapog  Papers,"  given  to  the  public  a  few  years 
ago. — Readers  of  Education  who  are  looking  forward  to  a  trip  to  England  will  find  Anne 
Hollingsworth  Wharton's  travel  sketch,  "  Zelphine's  Wedding  Journey,"  in  the  August 
Lippincolt's  Magazine,  of  more  than  passing  interest.  Another  of  these  sketches  is  promised 
lor  the  September  number  of  the  magazme. 
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IV 
Getting  at  the  ILssentials  in  Geography  Teaching 

JACqUES    W.  REDWAY,  F.  R.  G.   S. 

fR.  CHARLES  A.  DANA,  who  made  the  Stm 
famous  among  newspapers,  on  being  asked  the 
essential  feature  in  his  management  of  that  paper 
that  had  most  helped  to  make  it  great,  replied, 
"  It  is  what  we  don't  print."  A  parallel  and  sim- 
ilar answer  would  apply  were  one  to  inquire  the 
secret  of  successful  teaching ;  and  most  certainly 
it  is  true  of  the  successful  teaching  of  geography. 
One  may  have  volumes  of  matter  at  the  tongue's  end,  and 
possess  but  little  of  the  fundamental  facts  of  geography  ;  one 
may  also  have  a  good  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  know  but  little  of  their  application  to 
human  life. 

For  years — so  many  that  the  memory  of  man  knoweth  not — 
we  have  always  taught  the  youngster  at  his  first  lesson,  "  The 
earth  is  round,  like  a  ball  or  an  orange."  Now  there  is  cer- 
tainly nothing  heretical  to  my  notion  in  this  statement ;  although 
to  the  many  who  insist  that  the  study  of  geography  should 
begin  in  the  school  yard,  the  idea  of  beginning  with  a  round 
world  will  be  highly  illogical.     Why  the  earth  should  be  com 
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pared  to  a  ball  is  plain,  but  why  comparable  to  an  orange  is 
not  quite  clear ;  moreover,  it  is  not  very  logical.  I  should 
rather  say,  *'The  earth  is  round,  like  this" — "this"  being  a 
small  globe  that  is  a  miniature  earth  ;  and  because  it  is  a  rep- 
resentation of  the  earth,  "this"  is  a  more  logical  illustration. 
But  unfortunately,  after  having  compared  the  shape  of  the  earth 
to  that  of  the  ball  or  the  orange,  we  ever  afterwards  teach  a 
most  hopelessly  flat  earth.  The  round  earth  is  not  in  the 
course  of  study ;  why,  therefore,  should  the  youngster  bother 
about  it? 

If  the  shape  of  the  earth  is  a  fundamental  fact  in  the  study 
of  geography,  the  pupil  must  be  taught  to  think  in  terms  of  a 
round  earth.  This  he  can  do  best  when  the  miniature  earth  is 
in  his  hands,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  devices.  He  is  taught 
that  "  three  quarters  of  the  earth's  surface  are  water  and  one 
quarter  is  land."  With  a  little  exercise  of  ingenuity  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher  the  pupil  may  be  led  to  discover  the  propor- 
tion from  a  globe ;  but  from  a  flat  map,  never.  He  might 
have  some  difficulty  in  comparing  the  relative  position  and 
sizes  of  continents,  or  of  grand  divisions  on  even  the  globe,  or 
miniature  earth,  but  he  could  not  make  the  comparison  on  a 
map  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  at  all. 

The  moral  of  all  this  is,  that  the  lessons  about  the  shape  of 
the  earth,  the  relative  size  of  land  areas  and  water  areas,  the 
succession  of  day  and  night,  and  the  relative  positions  of  the 
poles  and  the  equator  should  be  taught  from  the  small  globe 
and  not  from  the  flat  map.  Indeed,  the  small  globe  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  pupil  until  he  thinks  automatically  of  the 
world  as  a  globe.  And  whenever,  in  the  course  of  his  school 
career,  a  new  name  looms  above  the  geographical  horizon,  it 
should  be  referred,  first  of  all,  to  the  globe. 

We  are  told  that  "  geography  is  the  study  of  the  earth  as  it 
relates  to  man."  This  is  undoubtedly  true,  and  I  have  long 
wished  that  some  kind  friend  would  explain  just  what  it  means. 
If  one  were  to  say  that  geography  is  study  of  the  earth  with 
relation  to  the  production  and  commerce  of  foodstuffs  and  other 
commodities,  the  statement  would  be  more  intelligible  and  tan- 
gible.    As  a  matter  of  fact  the  two  most  important  aspects  of 
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the  subject  are  physical  geography  and  commercial  geog- 
raphy. The  control  of  the  first  upon  the  second  practically 
may  be  summed  up  as  human  history.  Let  us  examine  a  case 
in  illustration. 

The  first  important  industrial  growth  in  the  New  England 
States  was  commerce,  and  the  commerce  was  possible  because 
of  good  harbors.  Now  the  harbor  of  the  New  England  coast 
is  a  problem  in  physical  geography — in  matter  of  detail,  a 
drowned  valley.  Along  the  New  England  coast  the  submer- 
sion of  the  coast  plain  and  the  intrusion  of  the  sea  into  the  edge 
of  the  plateau  created  the  indentations  that  are  the  places  of 
safe  anchorage.  That  is,  the  physical  geography  of  the  region 
encouraged  commerce.  It  was  an  adjustment  of  a  people  to 
their  physical  environment,  and,  therefore,  an  epoch  in  human 
history.  At  a  later  period,  the  New  England  plateau  became 
a  great  center  of  manufacture,  and  has  so  remained  to  the  pres- 
ent day.  But  the  possibilities  of  manufacture  were  due  to  an 
abrupt  slope  of  a  rugged  plateau,  which  furnished  abundant 
water  power.  That  is,  topography  is  the  essential  in  the  study 
of  the  states  of  this  plateau,  and  a  favorable  topography  has 
been  the  underlying  factor  in  its  industrial  growth  and  devel- 
opment. Still  more,  the  history  of  the  people  cannot  be  logi- 
cally understood  unless  it  is  based  upon  a  knowledge  of  the 
topography  of  the  region.  Even  when  we  examine  the  struggle 
over  the  tariff,  we  finally  must  revert  to  the  topography  that 
made  this  plateau  a  region  of  manufacture. 

The  primary  questions  of  cause  and  effect — rugged  plateau, 
abrupt  slope,  water  power  and  manufacture — are  intelligible  to 
fourth  or  fifth  year  pupils  ;  some  of  the  incidental  problems, 
such  as  the  tariff  issue,  the  decadence  of  manufacture  in  the 
Southern  Piedmont  region,  and  the  decadence  of  ship  building, 
are  rather  too  abstruse  even  for  high  school  pupils.  One  other 
readjustment  is  even  now  under  way  in  parts  of  the  New 
England  plateau  :  some  of  the  great  industrial  establishments 
are  now  seeking  tidewater  locations  in  order  to  avail  themselves 
of  cheap  coal.  To  the  younger  pupil  a  problem  of  this  sort 
has  little  meaning  ;  to  the  high  school  pupil  it  is  a  necessary 
.part  of  the  knowledge  of  his  own  environment.     But  to  young 
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and  old  the  essential  feature  of  the  geography  of  this  region  is 
its  topography. 

In  the  study  of  the  geography  of  the  United  States,  the  indi- 
vidual state  has  a  place  of  but  little  importance  ;  beyond  the 
establishment  of  its  boundaries  it  has  practically  none.  The 
industrial  region  is  the  real  unit,  and  the  industrial  region  may 
comprise  half  a  dozen  or  more  states.  In  the  preceding  illus- 
tration, Massachusetts,  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  together 
with  a  part  of  New  York,  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont,  form 
such  an  industrial  region  ;  and  it  is  the  general  geography,  not 
of  the  one  state,  but  of  the  whole  region,  that  has  unity. 

We  may  see  the  same  illustration  in  the  South  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  States.  The  dominating  industry — the  occupation  that 
brings  the  income  to  the  people — is  cotton  growing.  Now  the 
river-bottom  lands,  and  "  sea  islands,"  yield  about  two  bales  of 
cotton  per  acre  ;  bluff  lands  yield  less.  Therefore,  the  physi- 
ography of  flood  plains  and  sea  islands  is  one  essential  feature 
in  the  study  of  the  geography  of  the  region  ;  that  of  the  bluff 
lands  is  another.  But  the  sea  islands  of  the  Middle  Atlantic 
States,  and  the  flood  plains  and  bluffs  of  Iowa  do  not  produce 
cotton.  The  plants  will  grow,  thrive  fairly  and  flower,  but 
before  the  bolls  burst  an  early  frost  puts  an  end  to  the  plant. 
The  question  of  climate,  therefore,  is,  perhaps,  the  first  essen- 
tial in  the  study  of  the  geography  of  this  region,  for  climate  is 
the  foremost  essential  in  the  great  industry  of  this  region. 
Indeed,  the  geography  of  the  cotton  industry — planting,  culti- 
vating, gathering,  manufacturing  and  shipping — is  about  all 
that  is  required. 

Similarly,  in  the  prairie  region  of  the  Northern  Central 
States,  the  production  of  foodstuffs  is  the  great  industry ;  and 
the  topography  which  permits  a  bushel  of  wheat  to  be  planted, 
harvested  and  put  upon  the  market  at  a  smaller  cost  than  in 
almost  any  other  locality  in  the  world,  is  the  essential  feature. 
The  markets  of  this  region  are  the  markets  for  foodstuffs  ;  the 
manufactures  are  those  which  have  to  do  with  foodstuffs  or 
with  transport-^tion  ;  and  the  chief  business  of  the  railways  is 
the  transportation  of  foodstuffs  ;  the  railways  themselves  are 
commonly  known  as  "granger"  roads.       Even   the  younger 
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pupils  can  understand  that  level,  prairie  land  is  better  for  grain 
farming  than  rugged  hillsides  ;  they  can  even  comprehend  that 
the  gigantic  harvesting  machinery  of  the  prairies  would  be 
scarcely  usable  on  the  ten-acre  farms  of  the  New  England 
plateau. 

There  is  also  a  problem  for  older  pupils  which  bears  directly 
upon  the  wheat  lands  of  these  states,  namely — glaciation.  The 
soils  producing  the  hard  and  glutinous  kernels  that  constitute 
the  best  wheat  are  composed  of  glacial  drift.  In  a  certain  part 
of  Illinois  are  two  farms  separated  by  a  creek.  The  creek  flows 
in  the  groin  formed  where  the  lobe  of  one  area  of  glacial  drift 
overlaps  another.  On  one  side  of  the  creek  the  land  is  worth 
more  than  one  hundred  dollars  per  acre  ;  on  the  other  side  its 
value  is  about  one  half  as  much.  The  soil  of  the  one  lobe  is  a 
glacial  drift  that  is  ideal  for  wheat  growing ;  that  of  the  other 
lobe  is  practically  worthless  for  the  purpose.  This  fact  would 
not  be  of  especial  value  in  itself  except  to  the  farmer  of  Northern 
Illinois  if  it  did  not  illustrate  a  principle ;  but  it  does  illustrate 
a  principle  whose  application  is  co-extensive  with  the  area  in 
which  American  wheat  is  consumed. 

Notice  that  in  these  illustrations  the  point  of  inquiry  has 
been  :  What  is  the  dominating  industry  of  the  region — the 
industry  that  brings  it  in  touch  with  the  rest  of  the  world?  In 
other  words,  what  is  the  industry  or  industries  that  bring  to  the 
particular  region  its  income?  Having  ascertained  this  fact,  it 
remains  to  be  learned  how  and  in  what  manner  topography, 
climate  and  the  other  conditions  of  environment  favor  this 
occupation  or  occupations.  As  a  rule,  we  shall  find  that  soil, 
climate  and  topography — perhaps  one,  perhaps  all — are  the 
geographic  factors  involved.  In  other  instances,  as  in  the  coal 
regions  of  Pennsylvania,  rock  folds  are  so  broken  and  exposed 
that  the  mineral  contents  needed  in  the  arts  and  sciences  are 
available.  In  still  other  instances  an  ocean  current  may  send 
a  drift  of  water  having  the  right  temperature  for  a  certain 
species  of  food  fish  to  a  given  locality,  thereby  locating  an 
industry.  A  remarkable  instance  of  the  control  of  an  industry 
is  seen  in  the  location  of  the  corn  belt.  Maize  thrives  best  in 
the  latitude  of  the  fifteen-hour  day  and  warm  summer  night ; 
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and  this  in  turn  is  determined  by  the  inclination  of  the  earth's 
axis.  Another  interesting  case  is  the  Chinook  wind  and  wheat 
growing  in  the  Saskatchewan  and  Athabaska  valleys.  It 
might  not  be  quite  correct  to  say  that  wheat  would  not  grow  in 
this  locality  were  it  not  for  the  warm  Chinook  winds,  but  it  is 
nevertheless  true  that,  without  their  influence,  wheat  growing 
would  be  a  very  feeble  industry.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
"  Havana  "  tobacco  grown  in  Pinar  del  Rio ;  there  are  condi- 
tions of  soil,  water  and  climate  in  that  particular  locality  which 
make  the  tobacco  what  it  is,  and  plants  having  the  same  quality 
are  not  produced  elsewhere. 

The  man,  too,  may  be  an  important  factor,  not  only  by  the 
use  of  intelligence  and  knowledge  in  adjusting  himself  to  his 
environment,  but  also  in  overcoming  many  natural  obstacles. 
Thus,  Chicago  might  have  prospered  quite  as  much  had  the 
city  been  built  at  the  present  site  of  Michigan  City  ;  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  latter  location  is  vastly  better ;  but  the  intelligence 
of  man  has  kept  the  great  center  of  industry  where  it  is.  San 
Francisco,  though  wisely  located  with  reference  to  its  early 
history,  would  now  be  far  more  conveniently  located  if  it  were 
at  some  position  on  the  bay  where  grain  and  produce  might  be 
landed  directly  on  its  wharves,  instead  of  paying  an  additional 
transshipment  to  be  delivered  there.  But  in  spite  of  this  draw- 
back the  intelligence  of  man  has  caused  San  Francisco's  growth 
to  proceed  with  but  little  hindrance.  It  is  a  great  city,  while 
Vallejo  and  Port  Costa  are  not.  Southampton  has  wrested 
much  of  the  trade  from  Liverpool,  on  account  of  a  more  favor- 
able location,  but  Liverpool  has  continued  to  grow  by  leaps 
and  bounds,  because  the  men  behind  business  affairs  are  able 
to  overcome  an  ordinary  handicap.  San  Diego,  with  one  of 
the  finest  harbors  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  has  never  controlled 
any  considerable  trade,  while  Los  Angeles,  twenty  miles 
inland,  with  nothing  to  recommend  its  situation,  has  grown 
from  an  adobe  village  to  a  city  of  three  hundred  thousand 
people  in  less  than  forty  years.  Seattle,  with  the  finest  harbor 
in  the  world,  has  not  had  so  great  a  growth.  In  each  instance 
the  intelligence  and  knowledge  of  the  man  of  business  has  won 
success  over  odds  of  environment  that  were  against  him.     The 
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discussion  of  instances  of  this  sort  is  a  legitimate  part  of  the 
study  of  geography  ;  it  requires  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
however,  and  discretion  as  to  the  place  in  the  course  of  study 
where  such  discussion  will  be  educative.  To  an  advanced 
pupil,  a  training  that  will  enable  him  to  discern  the  odds  of 
environment  in  favor  of  or  against  the  man  is  an  essential. 
But  this  training  is  not  to  be  gained  by  dropping  the  study  of 
geography  at  the  time  when  the  pupil  is  just  old  enough  to 
have  an  intelligent  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

The  discovery  of  the  essential  is  not  always  so  easily  accom- 
plished as  it  might  seem  in  the  foregoing  illustrations  ;  more- 
over, the  question  of  political  organization  is  frequently  a  factor 
in  the  study  of  geography.  Let  us  take  Austria-Hungary  as 
an  example.  An  analysis  of  the  various  industrial  pursuits  will 
inform  us  that  the  production  of  foodstuffs  is  the  chief  employ- 
ment;  and  that  wherever  there  are  "  plains"  wheat  and  other 
foodstuffs  produce  the  income  of  the  people.  But  the  existence 
of  a  nation  composed  of  widely  diverse  races  bound  by  a  prac- 
tically indissoluble  tie — races  whose  attitude  toward  one  another 
is  that  of  intense  hatred — requires  a  reason  for  its  explanation 
that  is  not  apparent  on  the  surface.  And  the  explanation  is 
topography — the  thalweg  of  the  Danube.  The  thalweg  of  this 
river  is  the  line  of  least  resistance  between  the  grain  fields  of 
Hungary  and  the  Black  Sea  plain  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
market  for  the  grain  in  Western  Europe  on  the  other.  Both 
the  valley  and  the  stream  itself  are  trade  routes.  Moreover,  so 
important  is  this  traffic,  and  so  essential  is  its  free  existence  to 
both  Eastern  and  Western  Europe,  that  all  Europe  unites  in 
saying,  "  Hands  off."  It  is  said  that  Bismarck*  once  exclaimed, 
"  If  Austria-Hungary  did  not  exist,  it  would  have  to  be  in- 
vented." Perhaps  Austria-Hungary  might  not  need  "to  be 
invented";  but  in  our  own  time  the  state  of  Panama  most 
certainly  was  "invented"  because  its  topography  made  it  a 
world's  trade  route. 

In  the  plateau  of  Iran  we  may  also  find  a  good  illustration  of 
adjustment  to  environment.     This  region  is  known  to  the  rest 

*The  credit  to  Bismarck  as  the  originator  of  the  exclamation  is  probably 
unauthentic.     It  has  been  a  common  remark  for  half  a  century. 
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of  the  world  through  such  names  as  Kulah,  Daghestan,  Ka- 
bistan,  Kermanshah,  Khorassan,  Shiraz,  Gorevan,  Yomud,  and 
many  similar  unpronounceables.  They  are  specific  names  of 
Oriental  rugs ;  and  these  textiles  are  about  the  only  things  that 
connect  the  plateau  of  Iran  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  Now 
these  rugs  cannot  be  reproduced  elsewhere  in  the  world,  so  far 
as  is  known.  Soil  and  climate  give  to  the  wool  qualities  that 
do  not  exist  in  wool  grown  elsewhere.  The  same  is  also  true 
of  the  dyestuffs  ;  water  will  not  change  them  ;  the  sun  will  not 
fade  them  ;  exposure  will  not  dull  them  ;  chemicals  alone  will 
destroy  them.  The  designs  may  be  imitated,  if  one  knows  the 
history  of  six  thousand  years  of  Aryan  symbolism,  but  the 
materials  cannot  be.  And  with  the  possible  exception  of 
American  cotton  cloth,  no  other  commercial  commodity,  radi- 
ating from  a  single  center,  has  such  a  world-wide  dissemination 
as  these  fabrics.  The  conditions  of  geographic  environment, 
therefore,  that  make  Oriental  rugs  what  they  are,  constitute  the 
fundamental  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  the  region ; 
wisdom  concerning  geosynclines,  diastrophism,  uniformita- 
rianism  and  isostasy  cuts  no  ice  in  the  matter. 

From  the  foregoing  paragraphs  it  may  be  inferred  that  I  re- 
gard the  commercial  and  economic  aspects  of  geography  as 
the  more  important  side  of  the  study  to  be  emphasized.  I  most 
certainly  do.  If  the  country  of  the  Samoyads  does  not  enter 
into  the  life  of  New  England,  the  only  essential  knowledge 
about  it  is  the  fact  that  it  exists  and  the  locality  of  its  existence  ; 
and  one  can  worry  along  through  life  even  in  ignorance  of  these 
facts.  On  the  other  hand,  if  Samoyadland  can  and  does  supply 
all  New  England  with  apodictic  aphorisms  more  economically, 
yard  for  yard,  than  they  can  be  grown  in  Boston,  then  the 
essentials  concerning  the  geography  of  Samoyadland  become 
much  more  comprehensive.  Not  only  must  one  know  whether 
the  product  of  Samoyadland  grows  on  pumpkin  bushes,  roosts 
high,  or  hibernates  in  warm  currents  ;  one  ought  also  to  know 
what  conditions  of  soil,  climate  and  topography  enable  Samo- 
yadlanders  to  market  its  crop  in  the  presence  of  a  New  England 
handicap. 

In  the  near  future  several  other  matters  that  even  now  are 
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beginning  to  produce  vicious  results,  will  require  vigorous 
attention.  One  of  these  shortcomings  is  the  half-insane  notion 
that  memory  work  is  eliminated  from  what  some  are  pleased  to 
term  "  the  new  geography."  On  the  contrary,  at  no  time  in  the 
past  has  so  much  memory  work  been  imperative  as  at  the  pres- 
ent. The  events  of  the  past  two  decades  have  brought  more 
than  a  thousand  place  names  and  other  geographic  terms  into 
use  that  did  not  exist  before.  Ten  years  ago  it  would  not  have 
been  wise  to  require  familiarity  with  such  names  as  Cavite, 
Nieuw  Chwang,  Yalu,  Weihaiwei,  Iloilo,  Pearl  Harbor,  Fray 
Bentos  and  Harbin ;  nowadays,  every  intelligent  person  is 
expected  to  know  something  not  only  about  these  places,  but 
also  three  or  four  score  more  that  had  no  place  in  the  literature 
of  geography  a  few  years  ago. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  memorizing  names  and  the  local- 
ity to  which  each  belongs  is  not  the  study  of  geography.  A 
critic,  recently  complaining  of  the  conventialism  of  geography 
teaching,  claims  that  it  is  far  more  satisfying  to  read  of  the 
beauties  of  Lake  Katrine  than  to  learn  its  latitude  and  longitude. 
To  this  I  quite  agree ;  nevertheless,  it  strikes  me  that  an  intel- 
lectual repast  on  the  beauties  of  the  lake,  without  an  earthly 
idea  of  its  locality,  is  not  a  very  satisfactory  meal.  Lake 
Katrine  is  an  incident  in  literature  rather  than  one  of  geography  ; 
and  if  one  happens  to  be  studying  the  physiography  of  tarns, 
any  other  lake  of  the  region  will  answer  quite  as  well.  The 
scenic  features  are  a  part  of  the  origin  and  physical  history  of 
about  every  lake  in  Scotland ;  the  trade  route  is  the  chief  thing 
about  the  Great  Lakes  ;  and  the  commerce  of  asphalt  is  the  im- 
portant thing  about  Pitch  Lake,  in  Trinidad.  The  capable 
teacher  does  not  mix  traffic  problems  with  Pitch  Lake,  nor 
asphalt  with  Lake  Katrine.  But  she  knows  enough  to  see  that, 
in  the  discussion  of  the  utility  of  the  lake,  the  location  of  it  shall 
become  a  part  of  the  pupil's  knowledge.  In  other  words,  the 
locality  is  an  incident  in  the  study  of  the  feature,  and  not  a 
specially  imposed  memory  task.  To  put  it  still  more  epigram- 
matically,  the  fundamental  questions  of  geography  are — what, 
where  and  why. 

A  far  more  serious  matter  is  the  misplacing  of  geography  in 
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the  course  of  study.  For  the  past  ten  years  there  has  been  a 
systematic  effort  to  push  the  fundamental  studies  farther  and 
farther  down  in  the  course.  Well-meaning  architects  of 
courses  of  study  have  succeeded  in  crowding  into  the  high 
school  the  mathematical  and  classical  studies  that  thirty  years 
ago  were  in  the  sophomore  year  of  the  college.  Fifteen  years 
ago  a  committee  of  the  National  Education  Association  recom- 
mended the  enriching  of  the  grammar  school  courses.  As  a 
result  the  screws  were  again  applied.  Reading,  spelling  and 
composition  were  crowded  out  of  the  course,  if  results  count 
for  anything ;  geography  and  history,  the  only  broadening 
studies  remaining,  were  pushed  down  to  the  seventh  year  of  the 
grammar  school — geography  being  finished  in  that  year  in 
most  school  courses.  In  New  York,  an  abominable  system  of 
examinations  sends  a  very  large  number  of  pupils  into  the 
eighth  year  of  the  grammar  school  who  should  remain  a  year 
or  two  longer  with  the  nursing  bottle. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  not  surprising  that  history 
becomes  merely  the  memory  of  chronology,  while  the  real 
essence  of  geography  is  left  untaught — not  because  the  pupil 
lacks  brightness,  but  because  he  is  not  old  enough.  The  grade 
teacher  is  therefore  compelled  in  self-defence  to  drill  the  pupils 
in  a  sort  of  rote  work,  which  experience  has  shown  her  will 
most  likely  pass  her  class  through  the  examination  grinds. 
The  pupils,  in  turn,  study  to  pass  the  examinations  rather  than 
to  know  the  subject ;  and  they  do  pass,  but  they  don't  know. 

It  is  a  very  common  practice  to  blame  the  grade  teacher  for 
the  shortcomings  of  geography  teaching.  Doubtless  she  is 
far  from  perfect.  But  in  an  experience  that  has  been  acquired 
by  observing  the  personal  work  of  grade  teachers  in  nearly  five 
hundred  schools  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  I  am  forced 
to  the  belief  that  she  is  doing  her  part  of  the  work  better  than 
those  who  lay  out  her  work  are  doing  theirs.  And  why  should 
she  be  either  capable  or  possessed  of  world  knowledge?  She 
is  taken  immediately  after  graduation  from  the  high  school  or 
the  normal  school  into  the  class  room  to  practice  on  others  the 
vicious  system  that  the  year  before  was  practiced  on  her. 
At  the   time  when   she   begins  work   in    the  schoolroom,  her 
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knowledge  of  the  subject  is  limited  to  what  she  had  learned  in 
the  text-book  she  studied ;  possibly  at  a  normal  school  she 
received  instruction  in  the  proper  method  of  teaching  a  subject 
of  which  she  had  been  taught  nothing.  After  she  is  in  harness 
she  is  occasionally  instructed  by  lecturers  whose  chief  aim  is  to 
convince  her  that  whatever  she  does  is  wrong,  anyway.  Her 
world-wisdom,  the  knowledge  that  can  be  acquired  by  obser- 
vation only,  and  her  experience  in  travel,  are  nil;  under  these 
circumstances  she  does  her  work  surprisingly  well.  But  can 
the  same  be  said  of  those  who,  knowing  all  these  facts,  require 
her  to  do  the  work  cut  out?  Are  her  shortcomings  her  own 
fault  wholly,  or  are  they  in  part  those  of  John  Doe  higher  up? 


Bon  Voyage 

MRS.    FLORENCE    MILNER 

In  the  glittering  glory  of  morning 

My  ship  sails  over  the  seas  ; 
Its  prow  cuts  the  sun-touched  billows, 

And  the  smoke  plumes  back  in  the  breeze. 

As  the  day  dies  slow  in  the  offing, 
The  sea-path  with  shadows  is  dull, 

And  dimly  out  of  the  gloaming 
There  glooms  a  derelict  hull. 

That  boat  once  sailed  in  the  sunlight, 
Rich-laden  and  stately  and  free  ; 

Will  my  craft  ere  the  end  of  the  voyage 
Be  a  battered  wreck  of  the  sea  ? 

No,  I  must  sail  on  to  the  haven  ; 

Must  steadily  steer  through  the  night, 
And  bring  the  ship's  cargo  to  harbor 

In  the  morning's  clear  flooding  light! 


Detroit,  Mich. 


The  Teacher's  Health 

II 

T.    S.    LOWDEN,    PH.D.,     PROFESSOR    PRINCIPLES    AND    PRACTICE    OF    EDUCATION, 
OHIO    STATE    UNIVERSITY,  COLUMBUS,   OHIO 

HE  teacher  should  endeavor  to  avoid  falling  and 
graying  hair,  wrinkles — which  frequently  come 
from  scowling  and  scolding — loss  of  color  in  the 
cheek,  harsh,  hard  countenance,  droop  in  the 
shoulders  and  stoop  in  her  physical  bearing. 
Much  of  all  these  comes  from  overwork,  lack  of 
sleep,  recreation  and  rest,  worry  and  care.  She 
should  strive  to  hold  her  youth,  to  be  beautiful ; 
if  the  latter  is  impossible,  then  to  be  neat,  amiable  and  attractive. 
If  she  cannot  wear  diamonds  on  her  breast  let  her  get  them 
into  her  heart.  This  latter  kind  of  diamonds  cannot  be 
purchased  with  gold,  not  "  with  much  fine  gold."  They  are 
the  sort  that  flash  and  give  light,  inspiration  and  encourage- 
ment to  others,  and  strongly  tend  to  fill  the  life  of  the  owner 
of  them  full  of  health  and  good  cheer.  "Or  one  lamp 
lights  another."  The  consciousness  of  doing  good,  helping 
some  one,  is  very  health-bearing.  It  takes  this  sort  of  con- 
sciousness and  good  cheer  to  preserve  the  good  looks,  amiable 
disposition  and  health,  so  great  is  the  strain  on  the  conscientious, 
painstaking  teacher. 

Why  is  the  work  of  the  teacher  in  the  public  school  so  health- 
consuming?  Clerks,  accountants,  day  laborers,  domestics 
have  certain  hours  for  work.  They  begin  and  quit  at  certain 
times.  With  them  their  work  is  just  so  many  hours.  Outside 
of  this  time  they  need  not  think  of  the  work,  and  within  the 
hours  the  labor  often  is  largely  mechanical,  done  automatically, 
with  no  responsibility  and  worry  in  discipline.  The  physician, 
lawyer,  minister  and  business  man  are  not  confined ;  have 
change,  variety.  The  minister  has  his  study  periods,  pulpit 
appointments,  pastoral  visits,  social  chats,  committee  meetings  ; 
indeed,  many  changes  and  much  fresh  air.     With  the  teacher 
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her  time  seems  scheduled.  But  who  ever  knew  a  teacher,  or 
heard  of  a  conscientious  one,  that  worked  on  any  such  scheduled 
time  as  from  nine  to  four,  five  days  in  the  week?  With  many 
teachers  the  scheduled  part  of  the  work  is  the  shortest  and 
easiest.  She  is  busy  in  the  early  morning  hours  ;  her  evenings, 
and  too  often  her  nights,  are  full  of  work,  and  Saturday  is  no 
holiday  ;  and  often  public  sentiment  or  duty,  as  she  conceives 
it,  compels  her  to  teach  in  the  Sunday  school,  do  church  work, 
or  attend  from  two  to  six  services  each  Sabbath — all  of  which 
is  so  much  like  her  daily  work  that  Sunday,  instead  of  being  a 
period  of  rest,  becomes  a  health  robber  and  a  burden  to  her. 
To  be  sure,  the  public  school  teachers  make  the  best  teachers 
in  the  Sunday  school,  where  ordinarily  there  is  such  miserable 
teaching,  and  for  this  reason  opportunities  for  doing  good ;  but 
it  is  too  much  to  ask  a  teacher,  already  burdened,  to  continue 
her  work  into  the  time  left  for  recuperation. 

Outside  of  the  schoolhouse  she  must  prepare  every  lesson  for 
the  morrow.  No  matter  how  familiar  she  is  with  the  subject- 
matter  she  is  teaching ;  no  matter  how  often  she  has  been  over 
the  ground,  the  material  needs  reorganizing,  enriching  and  re- 
freshing. Then  there  is  the  hardest  of  all  the  work,  the  most 
nerve  consuming,  wearing  the  strongest  in  time  threadbare, 
nightly  looking  over  written  work,  language  papers,  themes, 
compositions,  numbers,  spelling,  arithmetic,  history,  geography, 
and  what  not,  to  say  nothing  of  the  frequent  written  tests  and 
formal  examinations.  Then  she  must  prepare  for  her  own 
examination,  which  comes  along  periodically  from  one  to  three 
years,  read  educational  journals,  study  professionally,  broaden 
in  history,  literature,  sociology  and  economics,  give  careful 
attention  to  her  person  and  dress,  extend  her  influence  far 
beyond  the  confines  of  her  schoolroom,  manifesting  a  broad 
spirit  of  helpfulness  and  endeavoring  to  enleaven  the  community. 
Her  life  is  so  full,  the  day  so  crowded  that  when  bedtime  comes, 
frequently  she  is  not  in  mental  condition  to  throw  off  all  work, 
worry  and  care  and  sleep  soundly.  This  is  especially  the  case 
with  the  young  teacher.  Too  often  her  cares  are  taken  to  her 
pillow  and  the  night's  rest  is  a  seething  turmoil  and  the  morning 
and  the  new  day  become  a  burden,  and  she  thus  lives  from 
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month  to  month  gradually  losing  poise  of  body  and  mind,  so 
necessary  for  efficient  teaching  and  control.  Normal  fatigue 
grows  to  abnormal  exhaustion.  She  has  not  only  consumed 
the  health  interest  but  has  made  inroads  on  the  capital,  destroy- 
ino-  the  very  foundation  of  her  citadel.  She  becomes  neuras- 
thenic, weak,  irritable,  depressed  ;  has  failing  memory,  lack  of 
attention,  buoyancy,  bodily  tone ;  little  of  her  former  interest 
in  life  remains ;  feels  life  a  weight  and  so  drags  on  at  teaching 
or  gives  up,  resigns,  or  is  asked  to  do  so.  If  she  is  able  to  con- 
tinue teaching  she  is  irritable,  critical,  unstable,  full  of  com- 
plaint and  fault-finding.  Nothing  pleases,  all  is  wrong.  She 
loses  the  good  will  of  her  pupils.  Her  former  patience  and 
spirit  of  helpfulness  are  gone.  The  slightest  provocation  sets 
her  "  agoing."  She  is  "  cocked  and  primed."  Her  boys  know 
this.  Now  boys,  real  boys,  are  fond  of  guns — loaded  guns, 
guns  cocked  and  primed — and  so  they  plan  to  pull  the  trigger 
often,  and  the  louder  the  shots,  the  narrower  the  escape  the 
better,  for  boys  are  fool-hardy  animals  on  such  occasions,  love 
to  dare,  and  come  out  of  danger  within  a  hair's  breadth  of  life 
itself,  and  especially  is  the  firing  exceedingly  interesting  when 
it  is  an  enfilade  on  the  whole  school.  A  schoolroom  full  of 
growing,  developing  boys  and  girls  is  no  place  for  a  neuras- 
thenic, nervous,  unbalanced  teacher.  How  can  one  control 
others,  if  she  cannot  first  control  herself  ?  On  this  hangs 
discipline,  largely. 

At  best  it  is  hard  enough  with  health  to  teach,  instruct  and 
lead  boys,  now  coming  as  they  do  in  the  public  schools  from 
many  families,  and  varied  stations  in  life,  many  of  them  feeling 
so  little  discipline  at  home.  So  if  there  is  one  qualification 
above  all  others  necessary  as  a  foundation  for  good  teaching  it 
is  sound  health  in  body  and  mind,  and,  generally,  physical 
sanity  means  mental  and  moral  saneness.  Health,  in  the 
schoolroom,  with  reserve  force  and  poise  means  easy  discipline, 
patience,  endurance  and  untiring  interest  for  those  who  truly 
want  to  teach. 

Even  temporary  ill  health  has  an  evil  effect  on  the  school. 
One  morning  I  stepped  into  one  of  my  primary  schools  and  a 
stifling  current  of  air  met  me  at  the  door.     The  teacher,  with  a 
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heavy  shawl  thrown  about  her  shoulders,  said,  "  I'm  glad  you 
came  ;  I  was  just  going  to  send  to  the  janitor  for  more  heat." 
I  remarked,  "Why,  Miss  S.,  it  is  now  really  hot  in  here." 
She  replied  peevishly  (a  well  person  in  that  atmosphere  with 
sixty  pupils  would  have  done  so),  "That  cannot  be.  I  am 
really  chilly;"  and  doubtless  she  was.  I  said,  "  Let's  look  at 
the  thermometer."  We  did  so,  and  it  registered  92.  She  was 
greatly  surprised,  and  quietly  said,  "I  guess  it's  my  condition 
this  morning."  I  replied,  "  Yes,  no  doubt ;  "  and  stated,  "  none 
of  us  even  when  well  make  good  thermometers."  Life  is  not 
sufficiently  mechanical  for  this.  Our  feelings  and  personal 
equations  come  in  to  thwart  automatism  by  rule  at  least.  The 
sixty  children  were  hot,  restless,  suffering,  and  though  the 
school  usually  was  well  disciplined,  it  gave  strong  evidence  to 
the  contrary  that  morning. 

If  health  for  teaching  is  so  necessary  and  difficult  to  maintain 
under  the  arduous  twofold  duties  of  the  schoolroom,  disciplin- 
ing and  teaching  efficiently,  how  can  it  best  be  preserved? 
I  feel  sure  that  I  cannot  give  any  specific  advice  that  will  apply 
to  each  and  every  individual,  for  health  is  such  a  personal 
matter.  It  is  as  personal,  as  peculiar  as  the  individual  himself. 
I  can  discuss  the  teacher's  regimen,  and  then  each  in  the  light 
of  his  own  personal  knowledge  of  himself  can  make  suitable 
personal  application  with  variation. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  there  is  such  a  disease  as  typhoid 
fever,  which  all  are  in  danger  of  taking  through  the  drinking 
of  impure  water ;  but  A's  case  of  typhoid  fever  is  his  case  of 
typhoid  fever,  and  specifically  no  one  else's.  No  one  else  can 
have  just  his  case  of  typhoid  fever.  The  personal  elements  all 
come  in — the  heritage,  environment,  training,  life,  manners, 
customs,  habits,  etc.  But  the  physician  must  understand 
typhoid  fever,  may  it  be  said  the  "general  or  ideal"  typhoid 
fever,  and  in  the  light  of  this  knowledge  study  each  specific 
case  that  comes  under  his  care,  noting  all  the  individual 
variations  and  inquiring  into  the  physical  and  mental  history  of 
his  patient.  This  is  altogether  similar  to  the  process  of  teach- 
ing. There  is  the  science  and  the  art.  There  are  the  general 
or   universal    pedagogical    laws.      The    efficient  teacher  must 
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know  these  and  yet  more.  She  must  understand  that  there  is 
an  individual,  personal  pedagogy,  the  laws  of  which  are  peculiar 
to  the  growing,  developing  child  ;  and  unless  the  teacher  under- 
stands the  universal  pedagogical  and  psychological  laws,  and 
in  the  light  of  these  makes  a  study  of  each  child,  its  health, 
physical  make-up,  temperament,  ability,  capacity,  etc.,  and 
comes  to  realize  that  there  is  an  individual  pedagogy  she  can- 
not do  high  grade  teaching,  any  more  than  the  physician  can 
do  well  by  his  patient  without  knowing  his  profession  in  its 
universality,  and  carefully  making  a  study  of  each  patient  and 
noting  all  mental  and  physical  peculiarities  and  idiosyncrasies. 
Herein  lies  the  great  value  of  a  competent  "  family  "  physician  ; 
that  is,  one  who  has  administered  long  in  the  same  family,  and 
has  become  familiar  with  the  "family  constitution."  Such  a 
physician  knows  the  field,  and  is  forthwith  prepared  to  act  in 
any  disease-form  that  arises  more  intelligently  than  perhaps  a 
more  learned  man  who  is  ignorant  of  the  family  history  and  its 
traits. 

The  welfare  of  the  teacher  demands  a  most  careful  study  of 
her  personal  hygiene.  The  fact  that  one's  health  is  an  indi- 
vidual matter  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized.  A  careful 
study,  last  year,  of  the  personal  hygiene  of  several  hundred 
people,  many  of  whom  were  teachers,  strongly  urged  this 
point.  For  instance,  there  are  those  whose  best  diet  is  milk 
and  eggs,  while  for  others  this  is  the  worst.  Many  eat  much 
fruit,  especially  apples ;  but  for  some  apple  eating  means  a 
bilious  attack.  Some  must  take  a  daily  cold  bath  to  feel  well ; 
others  dare  not  take  the  cold  bath.  The  hot  bath  for  some  is 
very  helpful,  but  to  others  it  is  enervating  and  must  be  avoided. 
Some  need  physical  exercise,  and  considerable  of  it  daily  to 
feel  well ;  while  some  need,  and  can  take,  comparatively  little. 
There  are  those  who  need  ten  hours  of  sound  sleep,  and  those 
who  get  along  well  on  six  or  seven  hours.  That  Napoleon 
required  but  three  or  four  hours'  sleep,  or  that  Gladstone  took 
twelve  or  thirteen  hours  daily,  is  significant  to  show  that  each 
individual  is  hygienically  a  law  unto  himself.  No  standard 
can  be  set  up,  at  least  in  its  detailed  application,  for  all.  A  most 
thoroughgoing  study  of  one's  self,  with  his  powers,  ability  and 
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limitations,  is  sorely  needed.  A  certain  prominent  university 
president  a  few  months  since  said  he  had  made  a  valuable  dis- 
covery. His  discovery  was,  that  he  had  found,  after  living 
upward  of  seventy  years,  that  a  half  hour's  sleep  after  the 
midday  lunch  was  of  great  service  to  him  in  his  afternoon  and 
evening  work.  Another  prominent  university  president  has 
only  recently  found,  after  years  of  overlooking  the  fact,  that 
eating  late  at  night  has  proved  injurious  to  his  health.  Our 
studies  have  shown  that  health  is  indeed  very  individual,  and 
each  one  must  study  his  own  case,  not  morbidly,  for  there  is 
great  danger  here.  It  means  in  the  end  real  ill  health,  to  be 
constantly  holding  one's  self  up  to  examination  for  the  purpose 
of  finding  disease.  Self-examination  here  only  means  to  know 
one's  self,  that  he  may  never  exceed  his  limitations,  but  live 
at  the  proper  level  and  under  the  right  personal  average  of 
conditions. 

( To  be  Continued) 


Outlines  of  World  Leaders 

II 

Socrates :  The  First  I^ducator 

ARTHUR  DEERIN  CALL,  A.M.,  HARTFORD,  CONNECTICUT 

I.       PROBLEMS    COMMON    TO    US    ALL 

The  burden  and  mystery  of  existence  ;  the  return  of  the  soul 
upon  itself,  questions  of  origin  and  destiny,  the  nature  of  reality, 
the  conflict  between  physical,  mental  and  spiritual  explanations. 
The  necessity  of  these  questions. 

II.       THE    PRIDE    AND    SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS    OF    ATHENS 

Monarchy,  aristocracy,  tyranny  ;  self-restraint,  moderation, 
pride.  The  reaction  against  the  absurdities  of  the  older  schools 
expressed  in  the  Sophists.  Value  in  the  teachings  of  the 
Sophists.     The  human  spirit  in  contemplation  of  itself. 

The  supreme  importance  of  the  dramatic  poets — Aeschylus, 
Sophocles,  Euripides,  Aristophanes.  Evil  tendencies  in  the 
teachings  of  the  Sophists. 

III.  BIOGRAPHICAL    FACTS    IN    THE    LIFE    OF    SOCRATES 

His  parentage,  education,  service  to  the  state,  retirement, 
self-discipline,  married  life,  friends.  Relative  importance  of 
Xenophon  and  Plato  as  biographers. 

IV.  THE    METHOD    AND    SUBSTANCE    OF    HIS    TEACHINGS 

Method  conversational,  illustrating  from  the  most  common- 
place, proceeding  from  the  known  to  the  strange,  near  to 
remote.  His  maieutics  ;  his  irony.  Illustration  from  Laches. 
Passage  from  individual  to  general  notions.  Difference  between 
Socrates  and  the  Sophists,  gave  no  courses,  took  no  pay;  a 
learner,  believer  in  universal  principles;  induction,  concepts. 
His  influence  upon  later  thought.  A  summary  of  his  teaching. 
Limitation  of  his  message.  The  value  of  his  method  as  a  con- 
tribution to  his  own  age,  emancipating  men  from  mere  custom 
and  tradition,  originating  the  philosophy  of  conceptions. 
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V.       THE    TRIAL    AND    DEATH 

The  accusation  and  the  accusers.  The  importance  of  his 
martyrdom.  Illustrations  of  his  spirit  from  the  Apology,  from 
the  Crito,  from  the  Phaedo. 

VI.        CONCLUSION 

Socrates  learned  amid  a  polytheistic  people  that  God  is  one  ; 
in  a  superstitious  age  he  struggled  against  intolerance  and  false 
teaching ;  in  a  heathen  clime  he  participated  in  the  light  and 
warmth  of  a  genuine  revelation.  He  aimed  to  develop  in  par- 
ticular persons  a  reverence  for  Deity  that  would  end  in  conduct, 
to  bring  this  reverence  to  a  transforming  place  in  the  belief  and 
worship  of  his  day,  to  eliminate  from  the  life  of  his  time  all 
irrational  principles  inconsistent  with  genuine  happiness.  Less 
enthusiastic  and  imaginative  than  Plato,  less  keen  and  scientific 
in  arrangements  than  Aristotle,  yet  this  Socrates  was  a  prac- 
tical, sagacious,  fearless  promoter  of  truth,  bringing  human 
wisdom  out  of  the  sky  of  sophistries  to  the  hearths  and  hearts  of 
men,  preaching  the  gospel  of  human  nature,  its  duties,  privi- 
leges, beauties,  proclaiming  with  unequaled  zeal  the  sacredness 
of  wisdom,  seeking  with  infinite  patience  the  great  Good, 
making    possible  the  teachings  of  both  Plato   and  Aristotle. 

His  contribution  to  all  ages  is  that,  "  We  must  listen  to  right 
reason,  which  is  the  voice  of  God  speaking  to  our  souls." 
Such  was  the  message  to  the  world  from  this  voluntary  martyr 
to  freedom,  this  epitome  of  a  universal  morality. 
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The  Question  of  the  School  ILxcursion 

LEWIS    W.    HINE,    ETHICAL    CULTURE    SCHOOL,    NEW    YORK    CITY 


FTER  many  years  of  experimentation,  the  excur- 
sion has  found  a  place  as  a  definite  and  potent 
factor  in  the  education  of  our  boys  and  girls. 
When  one  looks  back  over  the  year's  work,  how- 
ever, there  is  apt  to  be  a  great  disparity  between 
the  desire  to  utilize  this  educative  factor  and  the 
actual  number  of  trips  that  have  been  taken. 
This  state  of  affairs  continues  to  raise  the  ques- 
tion :  Why  should  the  practice  fall  so  much  short  of  the  theory? 
In  order  to  understand  why  it  remains  a  question,  we  might 
first  consider  the  points  pro  and  con  ;  for  the  arguments  are  by 
no  means  entirely  in  its  favor.  The  greatest  advantage,  per- 
haps, in  this  method  of  bringing  the  child  and  the  reality  together 
lies  in  the  fact  that  it  gives  a  different  viewpoint  from  class- 
room study — a  first  hand  experience  with  processes  and  prod-^ 
ucts  that  enables  the  child  to  participate  more  fully  in  the 
problem  under  consideration.  It  thus  becomes  much  more  vital 
and  interesting  by  putting  the  touch  of  reality  into  the  work  that 
no  amount  of  reading  or  class-room  discussion  can  do.  More- 
over, the  varied  social  relatioiis  between  all  concerned  are  of 
greatest  value. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  find  decided  disadvantages.  The 
excursions  cost  money  and  they  take  time  ;  they  disarrange 
the  school  programs  and  interfere  with  regular  work  ;  they  take 
time  and  energy — not  only  on  the  excursion  but  also  in  prepara- 
tion for  it — that  the  teacher  often  can  ill  afford  to  donate  even 
to  such  a  worthy  cause  ;  and,  not  the  least  of  all,  there  is  ever 
an  element  of  danger  involved  in  the  transportation  of  a  group 
of  children  through  our  crowded  streets.  One  is  certainly  justi- 
fied in  asking,  "  Is  it  all  worth  while?" 

If  we  look  abroad,  there  is  to  be  found  plenty  of  positive  evi- 
dence. Several  hundred  years  ago,  Comenius  stated  his  excur- 
sion creed  thus  :  "  Come  on,"  he  said  to  his  pupils,  "  let  us  go 
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forth  into  the  open  air.  There  you  shall  view  whatsoever  God 
produced  from  the  beginning  and  doth  yet  affect  by  nature. 
Afterward,  we  will  go  into  towns,  shops  and  schools  where  you 
shall  see  how  men  do  both  apply  those  divine  works  to  their 
uses  and  also  instruct  themselves  in  arts,  manners  and  tongues. 
Then  we  will  enter  into  houses,  courts  and  palaces  to  see  in 
what  manner  communities  of  men  are  governed.  At  last  we 
will  visit  temples  where  you  shall  observe  how  diversely  mortals 
seek  to  worship  their  creator."  Becoming  convinced  that  the 
excursion  problem  was  worth  while,  a  number  of  these  coun- 
tries have  contrived  to  find  time  and  money  to  put  into  its  solu- 
tion. The  governments  of  Switzerland  and  Japan,  for  example, 
appropriate  definite  amounts  annually  for  these  excursions. 
The  English  and  German  school  people  are  vigorous  exponents 
of  the  doctrine  of  out-of-door  activity. 

In  the  latter  country,  especially,  the  trip  is  made  the  basis  for 
giving  first  to  the  younger  children  a  better  knowledge  of  their 
immediate  environment — homeology  it  is  often  called.  Then, 
when  a  little  older,  the  pupils  are  taken  upon  school  journeys 
lasting  from  several  days  to  several  weeks.  Some  are  more 
scientific  than  others,  but  all  are  planned  to  develop  the  moral 
and  physical,  as  well  as  the  intellectual  nature  of  the  boys  and 
girls. 

One  of  these  trips  will  furnish  material  out  of  which  grows 
the  school  work  of  the  entire  year.  A  whole  day  is  spent  in 
going  over  the  proposed  route  on  the  map,  in  examining  and 
packing  knapsacks,  preparing  the  wardrobes,  and  planning 
other  details  for  the  long  marches.  The  German  children 
seem  able  to  endure  more  hardship  in  the  way  of  long  walks, 
poor  accommodations  and  scanty  food,  to  say  nothing  of 
inclement  weather,  than  we  would  dare  expect  of  our  pupils  ; 
and  they  thrive  on  it. 

Observations  are  made  en  route  upon  the  subjects  connected 
with  their  history,  geography,  art,  etc.,  and  recitations,  made 
on  the  spot,  help  them  to  generalize  and  fix  points  they  are 
going  over.  Each  excursion,  while  giving  them  plenty  of 
advanced  work,  is  planned  definitely  to  serve  as  a  review  of 
foregoing  excursions,   and   the  study  of  previous  years.      In 
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addition  to  the  contribution  these  journeys  make  to  the  school 
work,  the  educative  influence  of  contact  with  actual  conditions 
in  the  outside  world  is  incalculable.  The  extent  to  which  the 
schools  of  Germany,  Switzerland  and  England  carry  this 
method  of  instruction  seems  less  remarkable  when  we  consider 
that  they  have  been  experimenting  with  it  seriously  for  at  least 
one  hundred  years. 

This  movement  in  education  has  had  considerable  influence 
upon  educational  practice  in  our  country,  the  results  of  which 
may  be  best  seen  in  the  steady  progress  that  has  been  made 
toward  a  rational  attitude  upon  this  question.  In  the  Ethical 
Culture  School  we  are  far  from  a  solution  of  it,  but  we  do  feel 
it  is  worthy  our  best  efforts.  A  brief  account  of  some  of  the 
various  excursions  in  which  our  children  participate  may  be  of 
value  at  this  point. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  his  life  in  the  kindergarten  the 
excursion  becomes  to  the  child  a  familiar  and  natural  means  of 
contact  with  the  real  world  that  he  is  starting  out  to  interpret. 
First,  it  is  the  world  of  nature — the  buds,  leaves,  blossoms  and 
seeds  that  are  of  interest.  Then  the  nests,  the  songs  and  the 
habits  of  the  birds,  the  activities  of  the  squirrels  and  the  sheep  ; 
all  these  are  found  and  enjoyed  on  the  short  walks  through  the 
park  that  are  taken  each  week  when  the  weather  permits. 
Other  trips  are  taken  to  see  the  blacksmith,  the  shoemaker 
and  the  builder,  and  thus  to  gain  a  better  appreciation  of  and 
respect  for  the  workman. 

The  out-of-door  interests  are  carried  over  and  continued  in 
the  first  grade  in  the  study  of  plant  and  animal  life,  and  of  the 
weather  in  the  park.  The  menagerie  is  utilized  for  the  study 
of  polar  animals,  and  the  museum  to  see  the  life  of  the  Eskimo 
and  Filipino.  One  country  trip  is  taken  in  the  spring  to  iden- 
tify some  wild  flowers,  and  to  feel  the  freedom  of  the  woods. 

In  the  second  grade  more  time  is  spent  on  each  excursion. 
The  class  goes  to  the  woods  to  build  a  primitive  shelter  like 
those  the  children  have  been  discussing  in  school.  They 
collect  materials — twigs,  grasses,  rushes,  berries  and  nuts — for 
constructive  work  in  school,  and  also  evidences  of  insect  life, 
suph  as  galls,  cocoons,  caterpillars,  etc.     Several  short  trips 
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are  made  to  the  park  to  identify  and  sketch  familiar  trees, 
with  and  without  leaves,  and  to  get  impressions  of  the  gen- 
eral appearance  of  the  landscape  at  different  seasons.  In 
the  spring  another  country  trip  is  taken  for  purposes  of  gen- 
eral nature  study — the  identification  of  trees  and  wild  flowers, 
the  observation  of  animal  life,  and  the  collection  of  plants  for 
the  schoolroom  and  the  garden.  Excursions  are  taken  to  the 
museum  to  interpret  industrial  life,  to  see  the  exhibit  of  prim- 
itive shelters  and  of  Indians  at  work,  to  see  the  basketry,  pot- 
tery and  stone  implements,  the  models  of  prehistoric  animals 
and  demonstrations  of  primitive  methods  of  fire  making. 

The  seasonal  and  industrial  interests  direct  the  excursions 
also  in  the  third  grade.  In  the  autumn  a  delightful  day  is 
spent  on  a  farm  in  New  Jersey,  and  material  is  gathered,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  experiences  that  contribute  to  the  history,  the 
nature  study,  mathematics,  domestic  science  and  English. 
The  children  plan  out  the  day's  work  some  time  before  when 
the  harvest  spirit  of  autumn  gives  them  the  incentive  to  gather, 
measure  and  husk  the  farmer's  corn,  to  make  samp,  and  to 
make  candles  from  the  bayberries  as  the  pioneers  did.  Then 
there  is  nature  material  to  be  gathered  for  the  class  collection. 
After  the  excursion  the  day's  experiences  are  recorded  in  prose 
or  verse  and  a  letter  of  thanks  is  sent  to  the  hospitable  farmer. 
In  the  spring  time  the  teacher  takes  a  number  of  smaller 
groups  to  the  woods,  from  time  to  time,  for  the  study  of  plant 
and  animal  life. 

In  grades  IV  to  VI  the  nature  study  excursions  deal  mainly 
with  the  observation  of  the  varying  aspects  of  plant  and  animal 
life  and  the  collection  of  some  of  these  specimens  for  class 
study  and  preservation.  Weather  observations  are  made  and 
a  trip  is  taken  to  the  Weather  Bureau  to  see  how  the  weather 
records  are  kept.  Studies  in  topography  and  in  the  life  of 
various  peoples  are  made  clearer  by  trips  to  different  parts  of 
the  city  and  to  the  museums.  The  museums  are  utilized  by 
the  art  and  history  classes  for  study  of  life  in  ancient  Greece 
and  in  the  mediaeval  period.  Various  shops,  a  typical  bakery, 
a  bridge  under  construction,  a  power  station,  etc.,  are  visited 
by  the  classes  in  domestic  science  and  manual  training  when 
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they  are  interested  in  the  question  of  how  these  various  workers 
treat  the  problems  they  are  dealing  with  in  the  kitchen  and  the 
shop.  Other  industries,  such  as  dairying,  commerce,  and 
some  forms  of  manufacturing,  which  are  being  studied  in  the 
geography  class,  are  better  appreciated  by  contact  with  the 
working  world. 

One  of  these,  taken  this  year,  will  serve  as  an  example.  In 
the  sixth  grade  the  geography  of  our  state  and  city  brings  up 
the  topic  of  New  York  as  a  port.  In  order  to  see  more  clearly 
some  of  the  activities  going  on  about  them,  the  children  took  a 
ferryboat  across  New  York  Bay  to  a  great  freight  terminal  in 
Brooklyn.  As  they  threaded  their  way,  in  and  out,  through 
the  confusion  of  freighters,  barges,  tugs,  ocean  liners,  etc., 
carrying  cargoes  to  and  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  they 
obtained  at  least  a  partial  realization  of  what  commerce  in  a 
great  city  is.  Passing  the  long  piers,  crowded  with  other  ves- 
sels, they  saw  some  of  the  modern  methods  of  handling  these 
goods.  Then,  landing  at  the  terminal  station  and  walking  out 
on  the  great  covered  docks,  they  examined  the  cargoes,  were 
told  the  various  countries  from  which  the  different  articles 
came,  and  collected  a  few  samples  to  take  back — currants 
from  Greece,  cotton  from  the  South,  jute  from  India,  cork  from 
Spain,  and  coffee  from  Brazil.  Closing  the  day's  work  with  a 
bird's-eye  view  of  the  activities  taking  place  upon  this  long 
row  of  piers,  from  the  top  of  a  warehouse,  the  children  returned 
with  a  deepened  sense  of  what  this  phase  of  the  world's  work 
really  is. 

A  systematic  attempt  was  made  by  pupils  and  teachers  to 
obtain  snap-shot  records  of  the  trip  to  use  in  the  school  col- 
lection. Most  of  the  pupils  had  cameras  and  they  were  a  valu- 
able addition  to  the  trip,  serving  to  fix  the  attention  of  the 
children  upon  the  questions  in  hand,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
many  petty  distractions  constantly  coming  between  them  and 
the  things  they  came  to  see.  There  is  no  doubt  that  teachers 
and  pupils  ought  to  make  more  use  of  camera  work  as  a  means 
of  vitalizing  some  parts  of  our  curriculum.  The  out-door  work 
is  a  good  place  to  begin.  Among  the  older  pupils,  the  trips 
taken  by  the  Camera  Club,  in  groups  or  individually,  bring 
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results  to  all.  More  trips  have  been  taken  by  the  camera 
class  for  the  purpose  of  practical  application  of  the  principles 
of  composition,  of  exposure  and  of  ready  manipulation  of  the 
camera.  By  means  of  these  experiences,  the  pupils  are  helped 
to  find  the  picturesque  and  beautiful  in  the  commonplace,  and 
to  select,  from  many  details,  the  few  that  will  combine  to  make 
an  artistic  photograph.  Visits  are  made  to  the  country,  to  the 
parks,  to  docks  and  bridges  and  similar  places  of  interest  pic- 
torially.  Exhibits  of  photographs  and  commercial  photo- 
graph establishments  yield  their  contributions  to  the  work  of 
the  class. 

In  the  high  school  the  actual  number  of  excursions  under- 
taken is  smaller  than  in  the  previous  grades,  but  here  their 
importance  is  certainly  appreciated,  both  as  a  means  of  apply- 
ing principle  and  theory  to  real  conditions  of  life  and  of  empha- 
sizing the  historical  development  of  a  subject. 

The  manual  training  and  domestic  art  departments  make 
definite  use  of  the  larger  workshop  of  industry  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  into  the  school  workshops  some  of  the  practical 
vigor  and  effectiveness  found  outside.  The  shop  class  of  the 
seventh  grade  visits  a  power  station  to  apply  some  of  the  ideas 
gained  in  the  study  of  power  machines.  The  first  and  second 
year  cabinet  classes  study  the  work  of  a  cabinet-making  estab- 
lishment. The  moulding  and  machine  shop  classes  go  to  a 
machine  shop  and  a  foundry,  and  the  printing  class  visits  a 
printing  establishment.  The  classes  in  domestic  art  visit  the 
Art  Museum  and  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  to  study 
specimens  of  raw  and  finished  material,  the  preparatory  stages, 
the  methods  of  work,  design,  workmanship,  costumes,  etc., 
when  these  questions  arise.  They  go  to  shops  and  stores 
and  technical  schools  to  become  acquainted  with  the  various 
methods  of  work  employed  in  the  trades  and  for  a  comparative 
study  of  hand  and  machine  processes.  Thus  they  can  better 
appreciate  the  significance  of  industry  in  the  history  of  the 
social  evolution  of  man.  In  all  the  various  ways,  the  vision  of 
the  pupils  is  broadened  and  deepened,  motives  are  vitalized, 
and  useful  information  is  gathered,  which  bears  upon  the  school 
work.     In    similar    manner,    visits    to    industrial    plants    give 
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practical  application  to  studies  in  physical  science.  They 
increase  interest  in  the  application  of  science  to  useful  ends 
and  cultivate  the  power  of  analyzing  industrial  processes  to  find 
the  fundamental  principles  involved.  Visits  to  the  sub-basement 
of  our  own  building  furnish  additional  material  for  study  of  the 
water  supply,  drainage,  machine  pumps,  motors,  boilers  and 
the  systems  of  heating  and  ventilating. 

In  connection  with  the  elementary  science  of  grade  VIII,  the 
pupils  visit  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  for  a  study  of  the 
geological  development  of  life  on  the  earth,  and  for  the  exam- 
ination of  the  collection  of  meteorites  studied  in  astronomy. 
They  visit  the  New  York  Aquarium  for  a  study  of  fishes  and 
take  a  spring  trip  to  Van  Cortland  Park  for  observation  of 
spring  plants.  The  biology  calls  for  trips  to  the  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  the  Bronx  Botanical  Museum  and  Conserva- 
tory, Van  Cortland  Park,  Bronx  Park  and  the  New  York 
Aquarium.  The  students  in  the  junior  class  of  the  Kinder- 
garten Normal  Course  devote  one  afternoon  a  week  either  to 
an  excursion  or  to  laboratory  work  at  school.  Several  periods 
are  spent  at  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  where  they  study 
the  collections  of  birds  and  rodents,  the  collection  of  North 
American  woods,  and  the  insects  as  well  as  the  other  inverte- 
brates. They  visit  the  Bronx  Botanical  Museum  and  Con- 
servatory and  the  New  York  Aquarium.  Spring,  fall  and 
winter  excursions  are  made  to  Central  Park,  Van  Cortland  and 
Bronx  Parks  and  to  other  places  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city. 

In  the  foregoing  account  there  has  been  no  notice  made  of 
the  undifferentiated  excursion  or  cross-country  ramble  where 
many  things  are  touched  upon  by  the  way.  Then  there  are 
the  class  picnics  and  field  days  that  are  of  value  in  their  own 
ways.  There  is  also  a  great  field  of  opportunity  in  week-end 
excursions  to  the  country  where  the  social  element  predomi- 
nates, but  where,  nevertheless,  certain  lines  of  school  work  may 
be  carried  on  very  effectively. 

Reports  from  some  of  the  most  progressive  schools  in  this 
country  upon  the  matter  of  school  excursions,  show  clearly 
that  there  is  a  steady  interest  in  the  question.  In  most  schools 
the  number  of  excursions  is  slightly  on  the  increase  as  is  also 
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the  total  amount  of  time  spent.  Many  teachers,  although  they 
have  been  hindered  by  adverse  conditions,  will  not  give  up  to 
them,  but  persist  in  the  hope  that  better  conditions  will  permit 
them  to  do  more  for  the  children  in  these  ways.  There  is  also 
a  decided  tendency,  especially  in  the  city  schools,  where  trans- 
portation is  such  a  problem,  to  reduce  the  number  of  trips  to  a 
minimum,  but  to  utilize  each  one  by  means  of  extended  prepara- 
tion and  by  the  careful  following  up  of  the  activities  of  the 
excursion  in  school  afterwards.  In  this  way,  it  becomes  more 
an  integral  part  of  the  curriculum  and  the  difficulties  are  felt 
less  as  a  burden. 

After  all  that  has  been  accomplished  in  the  countries  inter- 
ested in  practical  education,  must  we  then  continue  to  think  of 
it  as  the  question  of  the  school  excursion?  Agreeing  that  the 
theory  is  based  upon  sound  psychology,  and  yet  admitting  we 
do  not  begin  to  use  the  many  opportunities  about  us,  it  would 
seem  that  the  realization  of  the  difficulties  has  lessened  our 
ardor.     Should  it  not  make  us  keener  to  overcome? 

Undoubtedly,  all  teachers  are  not  equally  fitted,  either  by 
nature  or  by  personal  interest,  to  carry  forward  this  work. 
In  a  special  manner,  one  who  would  accomplish  these  ends 
must  be  equipped  with  special  enthusiasm,  rare  patience, 
peculiar  adaptability  and  a  broad  vision.  To  one  thus  fitted 
for  the  work,  the  look  will  be  forward,  beyond  the  difficulties 
and  discouragements,  to  the  results  that  have  been  and  are  to 
be  reached. 

We  must  never  abate  our  endeavor  to  place  the  child's  feet 
upon  a  solid  foundation  of  experience,  that,  as  he  mounts 
upward,  he  may  have  the  actual  contact  with  some  of  the 
realities  of  the  many  sided  world  in  which  he  is  already  an 
integral  part. 


The  Use  of  School  Buildings  for  Other  than 
School  Purposes 

DUANE    MOVVRY,    MEMBER    OF    THE    MILWAUKEE    BOARD    OF    EDUCATION 

IHERE  is  a  growing  tendency  in  favor  of  the  use 

TjK  of  public  property  for  other  purposes  than  those 
I  for  which  the  property  was  originally  intended. 
The  sentiment  in  favor  of  this  enlarged  use  of 
public  property  has  proceeded  with  slow  growth 
and  great  caution.  There  has  been  nothing  like 
enthusiasm  connected  with  the  slumbering  feel- 
ing, and  there  has  been  a  deal  of  conservatism 
identified  with  the  movement,  which,  if  not  positively  foolish, 
has  been  little  short  of  senseless. 

This  growing  tendency,  which  may  be  not  inaptly  character- 
ized as  the  taking  on  of  the  full-grown  habiliments  of  the  larger 
democratic  ideals,  has  found  its  immediate  and  direct  expression 
in  the  use  of  public  school  buildings  for  social  and  educational 
purposes  by  the  citizenship  of  the  country.  It  is  altogether 
fitting  that  this  is  so.  The  school  building  is,  in  a  large  and 
important  sense,  the  true  center  of  the  community.  It  is  here 
possible  for  the  entire  citizenship  to  congregate.  No  one  has  a 
better  right  than  his  fellows  ;  all  may  meet  on  common  ground. 
No  recognition  of  race  or  color,  of  creed  or  party,  is  permitted. 
It  is  and  must  be  the  broad  ground  of  a  common  brotherhood. 

Public  education  is  only  semi-public  and  incomplete  .which 
fails  to  recognize  the  larger  use  of  school  buildings  by  the 
public,  the  real  owners  of  the  buildings,  for  worthy  civic  and 
educational  purposes.  As  one  writer*  has  truly  said  :  "The 
public  schoolhouse  must  be  used,  not  only  in  the  evening,  but 
on  Sunday.  .  .  .  The  spiritualizing  impulse  which  would  come 
from  the  opening  of  the  school  buildings  for  all  worthy  public 
purposes  is  entirely  comparable  to  the  combined  moral  influence 
exercised  to-day  by  all  churches."  This  may  seem  a  pretty 
large  claim  to  make.  But  there  are  many  people  who  are  in 
entire  accord  with  the  sentiment  quoted. 

•Professor  Charles  Zueblin. 
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One  school  board,*  as  early  as  1899,  referred  to  this  enlarged 
conception  of  the  use  of  public  school  buildings  in  this  wise  : 
"The  city  erects  new  and  beautiful  buildings,  which,  except 
during  school  hours,  practically  remain  idle  and  unoccupied. 
We  believe  this  ought  not  to  be,  but  rather  that  local  interest  in 
the  school  should  be  encouraged  and  stimulated  by  the  forming 
of  school  societies,  which  should  meet  in  school  buildings  ;  that 
the  parents  and  teachers  should  come  in  closer  touch  ;  that  the 
parents  should  understand  and  appreciate  the  earnestness  and 
conscientiousness  of  the  day-by-day  work  of  the  teacher ;  and 
that  the  teacher  should  come  into  full  sympathy  with  the  views 
and  ambitions  of  the  parents  concerning  the  welfare  of  the  child. 
The  availability  of  the  schoolhouses  for  evening  entertainments 
for  the  benefit  of  the  neighborhood  in  which  they  are  located 
has  also  been  recognized,  and  recently,  with  the  cordial  assent 
of  the  school  board,  a  number  of  our  buildings  have  been  used 
for  free  lectures  and  concerts  given  under  the  auspices  of  the 
municipality,  to  the  great  benefit  and  enjoyment  of  certain  resi- 
dents of  these  sections  of  the  city,  where  opportunities  for 
obtaining  such  advantages  and  pleasures  are  limited.  Another, 
and  we  believe  praiseworthy,  experiment  has  just  been  inau- 
gurated in  one  of  our  schools,  in  which  two  rooms  are  to  be 
equipped  with  electric  lights,  and  are  thrown  open  once  a  week 
from  seven  to  half-past  eight  for  the  accommodation  of  pupils 
whose  home  surroundings  are  inconvenient  for  purposes  of 
study.  Either  the  master  or  one  of  the  teachers  is  present  each 
evening  to  give  advice  and  assistance  as  may  be  needed,  and 
the  attendance  of  pupils  thus  far  indicates  their  appreciation  of 
th^  interest  shown  in  their  behalf." 

But  the  movement  should  not  be  confined  to  study  classes 
only.  Nor  should  the  scope  of  the  effort  be  limited  to  young 
people  solely.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  large  numbers  of  adults  are 
becoming  interested  in  the  advantages  offered  in  these  new 
social  and  educational  centers.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
communities  where  there  are  many  foreigners  recently  from 
other  lands.  Their  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  our  laws 
and  customs,  as  well  as  our  language,  is  remarkable  as  well  as 

*  Boston  School  Report  for  1899. 
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keen.     In  these  meeting  places  are  afforded  the  opportunity  to 
satisfy  these  wishes. 

The  legislature  of  Wisconsin,  at  its  last  session,  enacted  into 
law  a  bill  which  provides  that  "  schoolhouses  and  grounds  ap- 
purtenant thereto,  under  the  direction  of  the  proper  school 
authorities,  may  be  used  for  public  meetings  of  a  social  and 
educational  nature,  in  addition  to  the  purposes  for  which  such 
buildings  are  now  authorized  to  be  used."  *  This  law  gives  to 
school  boards  the  right  to  throw  open  the  school  buildings  to 
free  lectures,  to  debating  and  literary  clubs,  to  alumni  associa- 
tions, to  concerts  and  to  purely  social  gatherings.  Commercial 
and  business  men's  clubs  are  likely  to  meet  in  these  buildings  as 
the  outgrowth  of  this  salutary  legislation. 

It  is  true  that  Wisconsin's  public  school  system  has  not  very 
generally  availed  itself  of  the  provisions  of  this  law  ;  but  some 
progress  is  making  along  right  lines.  A  social  recreation 
center  has  been  established  in  a  school  building  in  one  of  the 
most  congested  portions  of  Milwaukee.  And  here  are  con- 
ducted classes  in  the  gymnasium,  in  the  assembly  hall,  in  a 
reading  room,  patronized,  very  largely,  by  the  adult  population 
and  the  young  people  well  on  in  their  'teens.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  the  interest  has  been  well  sustained  throughout 
the  entire  season,  although  the  effort  was  lauiiched  with  much 
misgiving  and  some  confident  predictions  of  ultimate  failure. 
The  movement  has  been  sufficiently  successful  in  Milwaukee 
so  as  to  warrant  the  friends  of  the  attempt,  which,  by  the  way, 
include  some  very  worthy  and  capable  club  women,  to  repeat 
the  scheme  upon  a  somewhat  more  comprehensive  plan.  The 
work  is  here  to  be  done ;  and  the  Milwaukee  school  board  is 
in  sympathy  with  the  movement.  It  believes  it  is  a  duty  which 
the  cause  of  public  education  owes  to  its  constituency. 

There  seems  to  be  no  valid  reason  against  this  larger  use  of 
school  buildings,  provided  that  use  assumes  a  high  and  broad 
plane,  and  is  divested  of  all  small,  petty,  narrow  and  narrowing 
attitudes,  and  is  free  from  purely  religious  and  partisan  subjects. 
That  was  what  the  Milwaukee  school  board  had  in  mind,  when, 
at  a  recent  meeting,  it  adopted  a  rule  permitting  three  or  more 

•Chapter  244,  Laws  of  Wisconsin,  1907.  , 
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reputable  citizens  to  use  one  or  more  rooms  in  a  school  building 
for  public  meetings  of  civic  and  other  public  and  business  asso- 
ciations, where  may  be  discussed  and  lectures  given  on  public, 
civic  and  educational  questions  ;  provided,  however,  that  the 
matters  considered  are  free  from  partisan  and  religious  bias. 
This  rule  has  been  but  recently  placed  in  force.  But  the  friends 
of  the  larger  use  of  school  buildings  believe  that  there  will 
follow  in  the  wake  of  this  rule  much  public  good  to  the  inhab- 
itants of  our  city.  Its  practical  workings  will  be  watched  with 
interest. 

A  civic  association  of  this  city  has  submitted  some  pertinent 
and  interesting  observations  bearing  upon  the  general  question. 
I  quote  from  a  folder  which  has  been  placed  in  my  hands  : — 

"  The  existence  of  American  institutions  depends  upon  the  intelli- 
gence as  well  as  the  integrity  of  citizenship,  and  these  conditions  call 
for  action.  Either  the  state  must  take  steps  to  provide  some  kind  of 
civic  training  for  ignorant  voters,  or  its  enemies  will  train  many  to 
the  detriment  of  the  state.  One  effective  method  for  the  training  of 
citizens  in  the  right  direction  is  the  greater  use  of  public  school 
buildings  as  meeting  places  where  civic  questions  can  be  explained 
and  discussed.  In  a  measure,  these  gatherings  of  neighbors  for  civic 
purposes  would  revive  that  grand  institution  of  New  England,  the 
town'  meeting. 

"  The  fii^st  thing  to  do,  in  our  opinion,  is  to  make  the  public  school 
buildings  available  on  short  notice  for  meetings  of  citizens  and  of 
civic  associations,  to  discuss  public  questions,  barring,  of  course,  par- 
tisan and  religious  topics.  The  schoolhouses  are  the  property  of  the 
people,  and  it  is  not  only  proper,  but  right,  that  the  people  should  be 
allowed  to  use  them  for  public  purposes,  either  in  orderly  mass 
meetings  or  in  organized  bodies.  The  law  very  properly  places  the 
custody  of  the  school  buildings  in  the  school  board.  The  legislature 
of  1907  enacted  a  law  permitting  a  more  extensive  use  of  public 
school  buildings  for  social  and  educational  purposes,  and  we  believe 
that  civic  meetings  come  within  the  meaning  and  spirit  of  this  new 
law. 

"  Looking  to  the  near  future,  we  advocate  the  establishment,  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  of  reading  rooms  and  library  stations  in  schools 
that  are  at  all  i-emote  from  the  public  library  or  any  of  its  branches. 
At  each  of  these  reading  rooms  there  should  be  stationed  an  attendant 
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capable  of  directing  simple  and  useful  courses  of  reading.  The 
reading  rooms  should  be  open  about  three  hours  each  week-day 
evening,  and  possibly  for  a  similar  period  Sunday  afternoons.  The 
expenses  would  be  mainly  for  light  and  attendance,  and  it  would  be 
so  small  as  to  permit  a  beginning  of  work  along  this  line  during  the 
coming  year,  at  the  latest."  .   .   . 

In  the  foregoing  quoted  paragraphs  are  seen  something  of 
the  drift  of  local  sentiment.  It  is  refreshing  to  observe  that  the 
school  board  has  caught  something  of  the  spirit  of  the  con- 
tagion, and  formulated  the  rule  as  has  been  before  mentioned. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  out  of  every  one  hundred  pupils 
who  are  entered  in  public  schools  from  the  cities  of  twenty-five 
thousand  inhabitants  or  over,  but  ninety  per  cent  finish  the 
fourth  year,  eighty-one  the  fifth  year,  sixty-eight  the  sixth  year, 
fifty-four  the  seventh  year,  forty  the  eighth  year,  twenty-seven 
the  first  year  of  high  school,  seventeen  the  second  year,  twelve 
the  third  year,  and  only  eight  the  fourth  year,  it  becomes  vastly 
important  to  provide  some  kind  of  a  people's  high  school  or 
college  for  the  hungering  minds  which  have  been  prematurely 
withdrawn  from  the  fountain  of  knowledge — the  public  school 
— to  the  end  that  added  information  and  culture  and  substantial 
uplift  may  be  yet  given  to  them. 

This  movement  for  the  greater  use  of  public  property  along 
worthy  lines  is  but  yet  in  its  infancy.  It  is,  however,  firmly 
fixed  in  the  public  mind  ;  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  predict  the 
ultimate  outcome.  The  people  will  not  be  content  with  the 
right  to  use  anything  less  than  that  which  is  morally  and  legally 
theirs.  School  buildings,  as  a  part  of  such  public  property, 
must  be  turned  over  to  their  owners,  the  people.  The  day  for 
the  wise  and  general  use  of  such  buildings  cannot  come  too 
soon.     Let  us  hope  it  is  not  far  distant. 
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ALICE    M.  DUNBAR,  WILMINGTON,    DELAWARE 

|T  was  Emerson,  was  it  not,  who  said  that  the 
training  of  a  child  should  begin  with  its  grand- 
parents? This  is  not  always  feasible;  the  best 
that  we  can  hope  to  do  in  these  hasty  times  is  to 
begin  with  the  child,  and  fortunate  are  we  if  we 
can  have  that  child  from  infancy,  before  it  has 
been  touched  by  the  barbarism  of  the  age.  I  am 
going  to  suppose  that  we  have  in  mind  the  mak- 
ing of  a  teacher  of  English  in  a  secondary  school.  The  training 
of  this  future  teacher  should  have  been  attended  to  by  the  pre- 
vious generation,  or,  at  all  events,  should  begin  at  the  cradle  by 
the  mother,  and  be  carried  on  largely  in  the  home.  If  that  is 
an  impossibility,  the  next  best  thing  is  for  us,  the  teachers  of  this 
child,  to  commence  where  we  first  see  her,  in  the  kindergarten. 
How  shall  this  training  begin?  With  the  telling  of  stories, 
plenty  of  them,  and  some  repeated  over  and  over  until  they 
are  a  part  of  her  life.  She  should  be  taught  all  the  nursery 
rhymes,  and  the  fairy  stories  which  open  up  a  new  world  to 
her,  and  the  Bible  stories  which  are  not  less  wonderful  because 
they  are  in  the  Bible.  She  should  be  familiar  with  the  good 
knights  and  the  kind  fairies,  but  of  the  darker  side  of  the 
supernatural  she  should  be  entirely  ignorant. 

By  the  time  she  is  seven  years  of  age  she  can  read  well  and 
easily,  because  there  has  been  an  incentive.  Somewhere,  she 
knows,  in  the  hieroglyphics  of  the  printed  page  are  those  stories 
which  have  become  a  part  of  her  life,  and  she  is  eager  to  find 
them,  and  to  read  them  for  herself.  So  the  problem  of  teaching 
her  to  read  is  solved  before  the  process  is  begun.  Now  she 
begins  to  memorize  poetry,  and  she  knows  the  delight  of  the 
rhythm  of  verse.  Into  her  vocabulary  is  creeping  the  language 
of  the  poets. 

And  she  is  reading  all  the  time,  extensively,  for  this  is  the 
time  for  extensive  reading.     She  learns  the  Greek  myths  at 
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this  point,  and  they  become  so  essentially  a  part  of  her  life 
that  they  can  never  be  forgotten.  Beginning  with  the  story  of 
Clytie  in  the  nature  lesson,  she  is  led,  step  by  step,  through  all 
the  familiar  nature  myths  of  the  ancients.  The  gods  arcTeal 
to  her ;  the  sun  is  actually  Phoebus ;  she  can  fancy  a  dryad  in 
every  tree,  and  see  the  flash  of  Iris'  dress  in  the  rainbow.  She 
begins  to  retell  some  of  these  stories  now,  for  her  work  in  com- 
position ;  and  a  natural  vocabulary  of  the  best  English  will 
clothe  her  thoughts. 

While  the  Greek  myths  are  being  assimilated,  she  herself 
reads  the  sterner  mythology  of  the  Norsemen.  It  throws  the 
first  serious  gleam  athwart  her  stories  ;  she  is  being  introduced 
to  the  Germanic  element  in  her  studies  in  literature.  By  the 
time  she  is  nine  she  will  have  questioned  her  teacher  about 
the  similarities  in  the  stories  of  Noah  and  Deucalion,  and  in 
those  of  Proserpine  and  Balder.  Thus  does  she  begin  her 
work  in  the  comparison  of  literatures. 

Long  before  she  is  eight,  before  the  Norse  stories  are  begun, 
she  will  have  learned  to  love  her  Alice  in  Wonderland,  and 
will  have  read  it  six  or  seven  times,  and  will  have  learned  for 
her  own  pleasure  its  delightful  nonsense  verses,  and  some  of 
those  in  the  Looking  Glass.  In  addition,  she  is  reading  pas- 
sionately, all  the  while,  the  fairy  books.  Red,  Green,  Blue, 
Violet,  Robinson  Crusoe  and  Gulliver,  the  Jungle  Books  and 
the  Just-So  stories.  At  this  point  she  may  be  led  into  the 
realm  of  King  Arthur  and  his  Knights  of  the  Round  Table, 
especially  Gawayne  and  Galahad,  and  the  story  of  the  Grail. 

Now  is  the  time  for  her  to  begin  to  read  modern  poetry  for 
herself;  accordingly,  we  place  some  of  Tennyson  in  her  hands,  * 
and  some  of  Wordsworth  and  Longfellow  and  Lowell  and 
Whittier.  Stevenson  and  Field  are  as  familiar  to  her  as  Bobby 
Shaftoe.  The  foundation  of  the  love  of  poetry  as  a  vital  ele- 
ment in  her  life  is  thus  laid  ;  the  superstructure  will  be  easy  to 
erect. 

When  she  is  nine,  she  has  read  to  her  the  most  familiar 
stories  of  the  Odyssey ;  then  she  reads  them  herself,  not  retold 
in  barbarous  fashion  for  children,  but  in  the  best  translations. 
She  becomes  acquainted  with  stories  from  vShakespeare  by  this 
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time ;  and,  briefly,  by  the  time  she  is  ten  years  of  age,  this 
future  teacher  of  English  knows  something  of  her  Spenser, 
from  Andrew  Lang ;  something  of  her  Shakespeare,  from 
Lamb  ;  she  has  laid  the  foundation  for  a  knowledge  of  Milton  ; 
she  knows  some  of  her  Wordsworth,  and  something  of  her 
Greek  classics.  The  best  stories  of  the  English  Bible  are 
familiar  to  her,  and  she  can  repeat  some  of  its  poetry  with  love 
and  delight. 

This  is  not  at  all  an  exceptional  individual.  Almost  any 
average  child  in  the  public  schools,  with  a  fair  amount  of  intelli- 
gence, and  a  certain  quality  of  latent  imagination  that  has  not 
been  suppressed,  can  be  so  trained — provided  the  teachers  are 
thoroughly  conscious  of  their  high  mission. 

The  three  years  in  the  grammar  grades  will  be  the  most 
trying  period  in  her  school  life,  for  the  informative  studies  are 
growing  more  difficult.  Yet,  because  there  can  be  no  art 
without  a  firm  foundation  of  science,  these  three  years  are  of 
the  utmost  importance.  A  thorough  basis  of  history,  geog- 
raphy and  the  elementary  sciences  must  be  laid  ;  she  shall  not 
neglect  the  ordinary  studies  of  the  school  curriculum  ;  and  we 
hope  that  she  will  be  trained  not  to  despise  arithmetic.  The 
ambitious  mother  has  doubtless  discovered  by  this  time  that  her 
daughter  has  a  taste  for  music,  and  the  girl  has  been  set  at  the 
discipline  of  piano  playing.  Let  us  hope  so  ;  and  let  us  hope, 
also,  that  the  teacher  of  music  is  conscientious,  and  that  the  child 
will  become  a  good  musician  ;  her  training  in  school  and  her 
reading  should  help  her.  The  study  of  music  reveals  new 
possibilities  within  ;  she  goes  to  her  poetry  with  fresh  under- 
standing and  enthusiasm,  and  she  brings  to  her  interpretation  of 
music  the  beauty  and  wonder  of  her  studies  in  literature. 

Above  all,  she  must  be  healthy.  In  all  this  training  of  the 
mind,  the  body  is  not  neglected.  The  Greek  standard  of 
physical  perfection  is  an  ideal  for  which  all  concerned  must 
strive.  This  future  teacher  must  not  be  above  a  good,  healthy, 
tomboy  love  for  climbing  trees,  for  playing  ball,  for  riding  the 
bicycle,  for  swimming  and  for  rowing.  Above  all  things,  and 
beyond  all  things,  she  must  have  a  good  appetite  and  a  healthy 
digestion  which  will  last  her  to  the  end  of  a  long  career. 
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By  the  time  the  child  is  twelve,  she  must  begin  the  study  of 
Latin  ;  and  the  teacher  of  Latin  should  be  wary  lest  the  study 
be  one  of  the  inhumanities,  rather  than  one  of  the  humanities. 
Could  not  this  process  be  similar  to  that  of  first  learning  to  read 
her  own  language?  If  the  girl  knows  that  somewhere  within 
the  unintelligible  words  of  the  Latin  are  the  stories  which  she 
has  already  learned  to  love  in  English  translations,  richer  and 
fuller  and  more  beautifully  told,  would  not  the  task  of  learning 
Latin  be  less  dreary  and  monotonous? 

When  the  high  school  age  shall  have  been  reached,  the  girl 
has  begun  Latin  and  French ;  she  has  read  the  translations  of 
the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey ;  she  has  learned  to  love  the  Bible 
as  a  mine  of  the  most  beautiful  literature ;  she  has  read  much 
of  Shakespeare,  and  her  love  for  him  is  strengthened  because 
she  has  seen  several  of  his  plays  produced  by  the  best  actors 
of  the  time.  She  has  a  fair  knowledge  of  technical  grammar, 
though  she  is  quite  ignorant  of  the  formal  laws  of  composition. 
Her  literary  efforts  have  been  confined  to  occasional  letters 
written  out  of  her  own  experience.  If  she  has  formulated  any 
opinions  about  the  world  and  literature  and  life,  she  may  con- 
fide them  to  her  own  common-place  book;  but  that  is  not  for 
publication,  nor  for  general  reading.  She  knows  how  to  write 
good  sentences  and  good  paragraphs,  but  she  has  not  been 
forced  to  express  herself  in  daily  themes.  She  has  learned 
much  poetry;  not  learned  just  for  the  lesson,  recited  idly,  and 
then  forgotten  ;  but  what  she  has  studied  she  knows,  so  that 
the  words  are  ever  ready  at  her  lips.  The  current  history  of 
the  world,  the  great  affairs  which  are  worth  while  knowing, 
she  is  familiar  with  from  current  digests  of  news,  but  the  aver- 
age American  newspaper  is  almost  unknown  to  her. 

Though  it  is  understood  that  this  girl  is  to  be  a  teacher  of 
English,  in  the  high  school  she  may  not  specialize  in  English. 
She  must  have  mathematics  ;  the  natural  sciences  ;  as  broad 
a  foundation  of  art  as  can  be  given  and  something  more  of 
the  history  of  art  she  will  get  from  her  own  reading.  In  partic- 
ular, she  must  get  a  good  deal  of  history  ;  and  for  the  first  two 
years  in  the  high  school,  her  reading  must  be  largely  historical 
and  biographical. 
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We  would  have  our  future  teacher's  systematic  work  in  the 
history  of  literature  begin  at  this  point.  For  example,  she  may 
be  reading  a  play  of  Shakespeare's.  With  that  as  a  starting 
point,  the  study  of  the  drama  may  be  taken  up  ;  its  beginning 
in  the  old  Morality  and  Miracle  plays ;  its  development  into 
the  full  flower  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  with  the  history  and 
literature  of  that  period  ;  its  derivation  from  the  Greek  drama, 
and  the  history  of  the  age  of  Pericles.  Or  it  may  be  that  through 
Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  and  Tennyson  she  will  be  led  to  learn 
how  to  compare  the  work  of  authors,  and  to  trace  the  influence 
of  one  great  personality  upon  another.  Should  she  be  reading 
the  De  Coverley  papers,  the  work  could  broaden  from  the  gen- 
tle satire  of  Addison  to  the  history  of  satire  in  the  eighteenth 
century  ;  the  study  of  the  political  and  social  characteristics  of 
the  age  which  made  the  peculiar  literary  atmosphere  of  the 
time.  If  Tennyson  were  the  author,  the  study  could  begin  with 
his  personal  work,  and  spread  outward  to  an  acquaintance 
with  the  great  scientific  movement  which  actuated  the  middle 
nineteenth  century,  and  colored  all  English  literature,  and  then 
to  a  consideration  of  Germany  and  its  influence  upon  England. 
Or,  nothing  is  more  fascinating  than  to  trace  the  Arthurian 
legend  from  Tennyson  back  to  its  original  source  through 
Malory  to  Layamon,  learning  also  something  of  its  influence 
upon  other  literatures  than  our  own.  She  should  read  The 
Pearl  in  the  best  of  translations.  What  could  be  more  beau- 
tiful to  a  young  girl  than  this  tribute  to  a  girl?  From  this  poem 
she  can  be  led  to  read  the  best  available  pre-Chaucerian  liter- 
ature in  paraphrases,  until  the  Middle  English  period  is  as  real 
to  her  and  as  fascinating  as  later  times.  Infinite  are  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  history  of  literature  developed  in  such  a  manner, 
and  of  much  more  vital  interest  than  a  spiritless  survey  of  the 
subject  from  Caedmon  to  Kipling  out  of  a  text-book. 

When  our  pupil  shall  have  reached  the  end  of  the  high  school 
course,  she  will  know  and  love  a  few  masterpieces ;  she  will 
have  a  fairly  accurate  survey  of  the  field  of  the  history  of  Eng- 
lish literature  ;  she  will  be  a  passionate  reader,  and  at  all  times 
a  lover,  of  what  is  good  in  all  literature  and  music  and  painting. 
She  will  have  read  all  the  great  epics,  including  the  Divine 
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Comedy  and  the  Northern  Sagas.  She  will  be  able  to  read 
French  and  Latin  easily,  and  will  have  started  on  German  and 
Greek.  She  will  have  a  feeling  for  and  a  knowledge  of  what 
is  good  in  the  choice  of  words,  and  their  combinations  in  phrase, 
clause,  sentence  and  paragraph.  She  will  be  able  to  write 
well  and  easily,  for  her  wells  of  thought  have  not  been  drained 
by  over-much  theme-writing;  and  she  has  been  taught,  when 
she  does  write,  to  base  her  style  upon  the  best  models,  paying 
attention  to  thought,  and  not  to  form. 

Need  I  say  that  a  pupil  thus  prepared  in  the  public  schools  is 
really  ready  for  the  work  of  the  university?  There  has  been  a 
foundation  laid  for  the  study  of  literature ;  for  the  love  of  all 
literature  and  for  a  respect  for  all  learning. 

It  will  be  the  task  of  the  university  to  extend  further  the 
work  that  has  been  done  in  these  years  of  preparation.  The 
historic  sense  that  has  been  developed  in  the  grammar  and 
the  high  school  is  turned  into  a  scientific  knowledge  of  history ; 
the  preparation  for  the  study  of  literature  is  used  as  a  basis  for  the 
study  of  philology  as  August  Boeckh  understood  it ;  and  the 
careful  study  of  some  one  branch  of  natural  science,  such 
as  biology,  for  example,  will  make  more  keen  and  true  all  the 
student's  faculties. 

Above  all  things  would  I  have  our  future  teacher  of  English 
study  philosophy  in  the  university.  She  is  prepared  for  it  by 
now,  and  she  shall  spend  some  time  upon  it ;  for  only  through 
this  study  can  she  hope  to  enter  fully  into  sympathetic  relations 
with  the  great  things  in  literature  and  history,  and  with  all 
mankind.  ' 

When  the  four  years  of  her  college  course  are  completed, 
she  must  return  for  a  year  of  graduate  study  in  English — the 
first  time  that  there  has  been  real  specialization  in  her  chosen 
line  of  work.  The  intensive  study  of  some  one  phase  of  her 
subject  will  be  the  best  bit  of  achievement  in  the  preparation  of 
her  high  calling.  If  to  this  year  of  work,  she  might  add  a 
year  of  travel  or  a  year  of  study  at  a  foreign  university,  we 
could  be  sure  of  a  teacher  of  the  humanities  thoroughly  well 
trained,  free  herself,  and  eager  to  emancipate  others.  But  we 
are  perhaps  dealing  with  one  to  whom  these  later  luxuries  are 
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denied  ;  in  that  case,  we  must  rest  content  with  these  eighteen 
years  of  preparation  for  the  highest  mission  of  the  teacher — the 
teaching  of  English. 

This  is  not  an  overdrawn  picture,  nor,  as  has  been  said 
before,  a  description  of  an  ideal  individual.  Given  any  pupil 
of  normal  intelligence,  pleasing  personality,  and  fairly  keen 
imagination,  and  such  training  may  be  given  her  and  the  best 
results  attained.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  teachers  who  have  them- 
selves been  denied  such  opportunity  and  experience  to  find 
such  children,  knd  see  to  it  that  they  shall  be  so  taught  that 
they  may  fulfill  in  the  highest  the  calling  of  the  teachers  of  the 
humanities. 


Classic   Sonnets 

HELEN    CARY    CHADWICK 

« 

To  THE  Unknown  Sculptor,  on  a  Head  of  Athene,  400  B.  C. 

Her  yearning  face  divine  looks  forth  to  meet 

The  riddle  of  the  centuries  to  be. 

Ah,  from  the  misty  past  there  speaks  to  me 
A  human  tone,  a  heart  that  used  to  beat ! 
I  grope  to  feel  a  hand-clasp,  strong  and  sweet. 

Time's  surge  rolls  back — What  art  thou.  Mystery.? 

Thou  Greek,  thou  sculptor,  friend,  whose  soul  can  see 
Like  mine,  across  the  coming  years — defeat .-' 

Ah,  no!  That  noble  goddess  face  thou'st  wrought, 
(Between  her  gaze  and  mine  the  Cross  hath  streamed. 

Reddened  with  blood,  its  light-tide  o'er  the  earth). 
That  face  its  passion  and  its  hope  hath  caught. 

And  thou,  whose  genius  soul  this  message  dreamed, 
Art  living,  stronger  in  immortal  birth. 

Malden,  Mass. 


Individuality  and  Social  Adjustment  as 
Means  and   ILnds  in  Education 

II 

WILLIAM     D.    PARKINSON,    WALTHAM,    MASSACHUSETTS 

iNTIMATELY  associated  with  the  matter  of  class 
instruction  is  the  plan  of  grading.  This  again 
must  be  a  compromise.  It  must  defer  in  some 
degree  even  to  the  alternation  of  seasons  and  to 
the  wealth  and  the  diversity  of  population.  It 
enlarges  the  question  just  discussed  as  to  how 
large  a  class  shall  be  assigned  to  a  teacher,  and 
considers  how  inclusive  it  shall  be  as  to  matu- 
rity, acuteness  and  versatility  of  intellect,  how  varied  as  to  sub- 
ject-matter, how  many  teachers  the  pupil  shall  have  at  once,  and 
how  many  throughout,  how  often  pupils  shall  be  reclassified, 
and  on  what  basis.  Theoretically,  it  should  decide  these  ques- 
tions solely  with  reference  to  their  educational  bearings,  but 
practically,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  that  classes  must  be  started 
at  intervals,  that  these  intervals  will  be  controlled  in  some  meas- 
ure by  the  seasons  most  favorable  to  the  attendance  of  very  young 
children,  and  by  the  frequency  with  which  in  a  given  com- 
munity a  sufficient  number  can  be  gathered  to  form  at  accessi- 
ble points  classes  of  a  size  consistent  with  efficient  and 
economical  administration. 

Here  again  we  find  compromise  necessary.  Classes  must 
be  formed  often  enough  so  that  no  child  shall  have  to  wait  too 
long  after  he  attains  the  school  age,  whatever  that  may  be ; 
but  schools  must  not  be  so  distant  from  the  homes  as  would  be 
necessary  if  groups  were  to  be  gathered  at  very  frequent  inter- 
vals. Shortened  intervals  of  time  mean  proportionately  length- 
ened intervals  of  space  between  schools,  and  the  result  can  be 
only  approximately  satisfactory  from  either  standpoint.  In- 
dividual considerations  seem  to  demand  frequency,  social 
adjustment  to  favor  longer  intervals. 

Similarly,  the  limit  of  heterogeneity  of  classes  is  also  a 
matter  of  compromise.     No  question  has  caused  more  agitation 
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in  educational  circles.  Manifestly,  consideration  for  the  indi- 
viduality of  a  pupil  requires  that  he  be  grouped  with  others 
whose  abilities  and  interests  are  not  so  different  from  his  own 
as  to  restrict  his  progress,  or  narrow  his  outlook  on  the  one 
hand,  or  to  distance  and  discourage  or  overshadow  him  on  the 
other. 

There  must  be  enough  in  common  to  make  the  common  tasks 
profitable  to  all.  But  it  is  equally  important  from  the  stand- 
point of  adjustment  that  he  be  not  grouped  exclusively  with 
those  of  his  own  precise  attainments  or  aptitude,  interest, 
power,  temperament  or  social  outlook.  Individual  determina- 
tions which  have  not  been  tested  by  comparison  and  competition 
and  opposition  are  a  false  foundation  upon  which  to  build 
aggressive  and  efficient  personality. 

It  is  generally  assumed  that  the  interests  of  individuality 
demand  that  classification  shall  be  as  fluid  as  possible  so  that 
pupils  may  be  reclassified  with  the  greatest  ease  and  frequency, 
and  that  the  intervals  between  classes  be  therefore  as  narrow 
as  possible.  On  the  other  hand,  the  interests  of  adjustment 
demand  a  certain  stability  and  a  degree  of  conservatism,  so 
that  a  pupil  be  not  thrown  out  of  his  group  until  the  need  of 
change  is  proven  in  something  more  than  a  superficial  way ; 
and  for  this  reason  some  interval,  between  classes  is  useful  to 
constitute  a  barrier  against  excessive  shifting  of  view  and 
relationship  and  pursuit.  Moreover,  the  barrier  so  constituted 
is  one  that  is  more  easily  surmounted  as  the  need  of  crossing 
it  increases,  for  the  interval  is  so  little  one  of  space  to  be  trav- 
ersed, and  so  much  one  of  development  through  experience, 
that  the  one  who  has  achieved  the  development  need  hardly 
regard  the  interval  of  space  to  which  his  mates  look  forward, 
while  the  one  who  has  failed  of  development  really  has  not 
traveled  the  interval  of  space  to  which  his  fellows  look  back. 
This  is  strikingly  shown  by  the  frequency  with  which  a  pupil 
who  by  some  accident  has  been  detained  from  school  for  a  con- 
siderable interval,  and  neglected  the  curriculum,  but  has  still 
been  mentally  active,  is  classed  with  the  same  mates  upon  his 
return  as  upon  his  departure. 

The  advantages  of  frequent  reclassification,  even    from  the 
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standpoint  of  individuality  are  probably  exaggerated.  Indi- 
viduality itself  requires  for  its  sound  development  to  react  upon 
a  variety  of  personalities  as  well  as  upon  a  variety  of  objects 
and  phenomena,  and  the  danger  that  the  classing  together  of 
pupils  of  differing  abilities  will  mean  uniformity  and  monotony 
of  development  and  the  repression  of  individuality,  is  not  as 
great  as  is  sometimes  urged,  since  each  pupil's  stock  of  experi- 
ence is  formulated  and  colored  by  his  own  characteristic  inter- 
pretation, as  plants  of  varying  species  derive  their  appropriate 
form  and  color  from  the  same  soil.  But  however  we  may 
differ  over  the  details,  the  general  principle  of  grading  re- 
mains. Enough  groups  or  grades  must  be  had  so  that  each 
pupil  may  find  one  in  which  he  can  work  to  advantage,  and 
the  intervals  between  must  be  narrow  enough  so  that  a  pupil 
who  is  at  disadvantage  in  one  may  be  transferred  to  another 
without  too  great  disturbance.  And  in  the  interests  of  the  in- 
dividual he  should  be  so  transferred  as  soon  as  the  need  is  dis- 
tinctly established.  The  practice  of  making  readjustments 
only  at  stated  times  is  as  illogical  as  it  is  general.  It  doubtless 
grows  out  of  the  change  of  rooms,  with  which  it  usually  co- 
incides, and  which  itself  is  incident  to  the  change  of  teachers ; 
and  this  again  usually  corresponds  to  the  intervals  at  which 
beginners  are  admitted  to  school. 

This  practice  of  treating  promotion  as  if  it  were  a  periodic 
step  instead  of  a  continuous  growth,  and  a  transmigration  of 
the  class  instead  of  an  attainment  of  the  pupil,  tends  to  a  false 
view  on  the  part  of  both  pupil  and  teacher.  It  would  lead 
to  a  closer  attention  to  the  individual  on  the  teacher's  part,  and 
a  more  responsible  attitude  on  the  pupils',  if  the  scrutiny  were 
continuous,  and  pupils  were  changed  from  group  to  group 
at  other  times  instead  of  when  the  group  itself  changes  room 
or  teacher  or  title.  Exceptional  promotion  or  retardation  would 
thus  be  attended  with  less  delay  and  consequent  habituation  to 
unproductive  labor,  and  would  be  determined  more  upon  indi- 
vidual interests  and  less  upon  solicitude  for  the  credit  of  a  class 
about  to  be  submitted  to  another  teacher  for  appraisal.  But 
these  individual  changes  should  still  be  made  conservatively^ 
and  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  eliminate  dullness  by  sliding 
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the  dull  pupil  down  the  scale  of  promotion,  or  to  capitalize 
brightness  by  sliding  the  bright  pupil  rapidly  up  the  same  scale. 
Somewhere  along  the  line  the  dull  and  the  bright  will  be  in  con- 
tact, and  must  be  adjusted  each  to  the  other.  In  the  give  and 
take  of  that  adjustment  the  gain  is  not  wholly  to  the  dull. 

Again,  the  number  of  teachers  the  child  shall  come  in  con- 
tact with,  and  the  frequency  with  which  he  shall  change 
teachers,  is  a  matter  of  compromise.  It  is  generally  recog- 
nized that  there  is  great  loss  attendant  upon  frequent  changes. 
Much  of  the  effort  of  one  teacher  is  wasted  because  it  is  not 
followed  up  by  the  subsequent  one  or,  worse,  because  it  is  ex- 
pended in  preparing  for  some  anticipated,  but  needless,  demand 
of  his,  while,  much  labor  must  also  be  expended  in  making 
connection  with  the  work  of  the  preceding  one.  Individual 
scholastic  progress  would  doubtless  be  promoted  by  long  con- 
tinuance with  a  single  teacher.  But  for  purposes  of  adjustment, 
and  even  for  the  wholesome  development  of  the  individual,  this 
would  be  safe  only  if  the  teacher  were  of  breadth  and  quality 
quite  above  the  ordinary.  From  both  points  of  view  it  is  pru- 
dent, even  at  some  sacrifice  of  scholastic  advancement,  to  bring 
the  pupil  into  contact  with  a  variety  of  personalities,  and  subject 
him  to  a  composite  influence  rather  than  to  risk  the  warping  in- 
fluence of  one.  We  have  gone  to  an  extreme  in  this  particular. 
A  longer  period  with  each  teacher  would  seem  to  favor  individual 
progress  more  than  it  would  endanger  social  adjustment. 

The  question  of  departmental  instruction,  as  against  what 
may  be  called  parental  instruction,  has  a  similar  bearing.  It 
is  generally  assumed  that  the  departmental  plan  is  more  favor- 
able to  individuality,  the  parental  to  adjustment.  Practically, 
however,  the  parental  is  more  favorable  to  both  in  the  early 
stages,  the  departmental  to  both  in  the  later;  and  the  transi- 
tion from  one  to  the  other  must  be  made  at  such  stage  as  meets 
approximately  the  needs  of  the  individual.  It  is  in  accordance 
with  recognized  natural  requirements  that  in  the  earliest  stages 
the  single  teacher  should  take  the  parental  attitude,  and  observe 
the  child's  aptitudes,  tempt  his  interests,  interpret  his  experi- 
ence, and  so  draw  out  and  adjust  his  activities  in  due  relation 
one  to    another.       In    later    grades,  when   he   has  himself  in 
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hand,  and  is  reaching  beyond  the  mere  interpretation  of  his 
own  experience  into  the  study  of  subjects,  which  represent 
accumulated  experience,  the  departmental  plan  affords  better 
advantages  both  for  responding  to  his  specific  interests  and  for 
extending  the  adjustment  already  established. 

That  the  transition  from  one  to  the  other  should  be  gradual 
is  self-evident.  That  whenever  it  comes  it  will  be  too  early  for 
the  best  interests  of  some,  or  too  late  for  those  of  others  is  in- 
evitable, but  even  here  the  condition  of  the  group  helps  to 
adjust  the  condition  of  the  individual. 

From  another  standpoint,  the  departmental  plan  is  found  to 
obstruct  rather  than  facilitate  the  adjustment  of  an  individual's 
program  independently  of  the  program  of  his  group,  even  in 
secondary  schools  where  electives  are  comparatively  free.  A 
program  in  which  all  classes  receive  instruction  in  the  same 
subject  at  the  same  hour  makes  it  easy  for  a  student  to  be  ad- 
vanced or  retarded  in  one  subject  without  interference  with  his  , 
program  in  other  studies.  The  departmental  plan  is  manifestly 
inconsistent  with  such  an  arrangement  of  school  programs,  and 
tends  to  lock  the  pupil  tightly  into  the  group  to  which  his 
average  achievement  may  assign  him.  While,  therefore,  the 
departmental  plan  seems  to  promote  freedom  and  to  facilitate 
diversity,  it,  too,  has  its  reactive  tendency,  and  brings  to  bear 
a  degree  of  pressure  toward  conformity  to  the  group. 

The  choice  between  a  prescribed  course  and  free  electives 
raises  a  parallel  question.  The  prescribed  course  was  pre- 
sumed to  assure  the  desired  adjustment,  while  freedom  of 
electives  is  urged  in  the  interests  of  individual  development. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  individuality  the  ideal  is  to  facilitate 
in  every  way  the  path  of  the  student  along  any  line  for  which 
he  shows  aptitude.  In  this  regard,  however,  as  in  regard  to 
promotions,  there  is  need  of  a  degree  of  conservatism.  A 
premature  choice  may  lead  one  aside  from  his  ultimate  interest, 
and  departures  may  be  facilitated  to  the  point  which  makes  it 
easier  to  get  off  the  track  than  to  get  on.  Conformity  is  better 
than  deformity.  To  magnify  an  early  predilection  may  defeat 
the  maturing  of  some  higher  one.  Hasty  decisions  are  danger- 
ous, particularly  when    they   lead   to   the   abandonment    of  a 
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through  line.  It  is  probable  that  not  a  few  early  promising 
artists  have  developed  into  sign  painters,  and  early  discovered 
musicians  into  band  players,  who  might  have  discovered  higher 
aptitudes  had  the  early  buds  been  plucked  instead  of  having 
other  branches  nipped.  It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  if  George 
Washington's  early  taste  for  seafaring  had  been  fostered  instead 
of  repressed  he  might  have  reached  a  higher  plane  of  usefulness, 
but  the  world  would  hesitate  to  take  the  chances.  Even  in  the 
interests  of  individuality  the  elective  plan  must  be  so  admin- 
istered as  to  guard  against  a  premature  departure  from  fields 
of  future  conquests.  Capacity  sometimes  exists  where  early 
interest  is  lacking  or  is  intermittent,  and  where  weighty  incen- 
tives are  brought  to  bear  later.  Regret  is  frequently  expressed 
by  successful  men  that  they  were  permitted  to  evade  early 
exercise  directly  in  the  line  of  their  present  interests  ;  and  men 
still  look  to  education  for  the  protection  of  youth  against  repeti- 
tion of  the  mistakes  of  the  fathers. 

For  practical  reasons,  entirely  free  electives  are  out  of  the 
question.  The  strictly  prescribed  course  is  also  impracticable 
in  these  days,  since  if  alternative  courses  were  refused  alterna- 
tive institutions  are  plenty.  The  practical  problem,  therefore, 
is  to  find  the  golden  mean  which  shall  open  the  way  for  the 
exercise  of  real  aptitude  and  capacity,  without  opening  it  wide 
to  the  pursuit  of  whims  and  tentative  aims,  and  without  ceasing 
to  ply  the  student  with  new  interests  and  new  incentives  in  the 
search  for  new  aptitudes  and  capacities.  Accordingly,  it  is 
prudent  to  prescribe  certain  groups  of  studies  within  which 
choice  must  be  made,  and  so  insure  that  no  important  avenue 
becomes  closed  to  the  student  until  he  shall  have  arrived  at  a 
well-considered  choice.  But  even  in  the  face  of  such  limitation 
some  safety  valve  should  be  provided  to  make  it  unnecessary 
for  the  exceptional  individual  who  is  without  capacity  in  some 
one  of  the  prescribed  groups  to  pursue  studies  within  that  group 
after  the  incapacity  is  distinctly  established.  However  we 
may  cling  to  the  old  theory  that  effort  itself  has  educational 
value  even  when  against  the  grain,  the  day  has  gone  by  when 
effort  which  is  hopelessly  unsuccessful  can  be  regarded  with 
favor  by  thoughtful  people. 
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On  the  other  hand,  if  it  be  accepted,  as  of  late  so  confidently 
asserted,  that  power  developed  by  exercise  upon  one  species  of 
data  is  inseparable  from  that  data,  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
same  native  capacity  can  be  developed  into  power  only  by  a 
particular  kind  of  exercise.  Nor  can  the  word  "species,"  as 
applied  to  data  in  such  a  formula  be  construed  strictly.  Data 
must  be  classified  by  their  subjective,  and  not  by  their  ob- 
jective relations,  if  classified  for  such  a  purpose.  And  new 
interests  may  establish  in  any  mind  relations  between  data 
theretofore  unrelated.  That  an  individual  trained  to  the  exer- 
cise of  a  power  upon  certain  data  does  not  thereby  gain  posses- 
sion of  other  data  as  he  would  if  he  had  exercised  directly  upon 
the  latter,  is  not  open  to  question.  But  that  power  derived  by 
exercise  in  one  field  is  in  some  degree  available  in  another, 
provided  interest  is  transferred  to  the  latter,  seems  to  be  the 
testimony  of  experience ;  and  the  question  is  one  of  degree. 
Hanus  concedes  that  the  method  of  one  subject  can  be  appro- 
priately applied  to  another ;  Bagley,  somewhat  tentatively, 
concludes  that  the  transferable  increment  is  only  a  generalized 
ideal  of  work  or  method. 

That  the  power  of  continuous  and  concentrated  attention  can 
be  carried  into  new  fields  is  indicated  by  the  success  with  which 
a  trial  lawyer,  trained  to  the  investigation  of  facts,  can,  when  the 
inducement  is  sufficient,  transfer  his  attention  to  highly  special- 
ized classes  of  data,  entirely  new  to  him  and,  to  the  eyes  of 
their  own  special  experts,  mutually  unrelated. 

More  suggestive  still  is  the  well-recognized  fact  that  the  Chi- 
nese educated  classes,  whose  powers  are  developed  by  exercise 
upon  data  absolutely  without  intrinsic  value  from  our  stand- 
point, are  able  to  turn  the  powers  of  trained  minds  upon  the 
data  employed  in  our  own  curricula,  and  to  do  it  with  marked 
success.  It  can  hardly  be  claimed  that  their  powers  are  either 
undeveloped  or  developed  upon  the  same  species  of  data  as  our 
own.  The  early  curricula  of  some  of  our  native  institutions 
were  intrinsically  almost  as  poor  as  the  Chinese,  and  yet  their 
loyal  sons  believe  they  derive  some  power  from  the  exercises 
thereof. 

Again,  the  practice  of  the  present  day  proceeds  more    and 
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more  upon  the  theory  that  powers  developed  in  play  may  be 
carried  over  and  applied  to  data  quite  distinct.  The  power  of 
persistent  effort,  the  power  to  gather  and  project  one's  whole 
force  at  a  critical  moment,  the  power  to  subordinate  present 
pleasure  to  future  success,  seem  applicable  to  divers  realms  of 
art  and  industry  and  achievement.  They  illustrate,  perhaps, 
what  Hanus  means  by  "habits  of  efficiency,"  the  yoking  of 
interest  and  achievement. 

But  if  there  is  such  a  thing  as  mental  discipline,  and  if  it  has 
a  value,  this  does  not  lead  to  the  conclusion,  once  implicitly 
acted  upon  if  not  explicitly  asserted,  that  the  species  of  data 
upon  which  the  mind  is  exercised  is  of  no  importance. 

The  practice  of  employing  data,  distinctly  recognized  as  school 
data,  and  foreign  to  all  other  use,  dies  hard  and  dies  slowly. 
That  the  paucity  of  data,  and  the  paucity  of  value  in  the 
limited  data,  which  have  characterized  the  curricula  of  many 
of  our  most  highly  prized  institutions,  have  not  wholly  pre- 
vented the  development  of  distinctive  powers,  and  of  a  wade 
diversity  of  powers,  in  the  individuals  exercised  in  them,  indi- 
cates that  compensating  influences  are  brought  to  bear  for  the 
protection  of  pupils  when  artificial  conditions  endanger  them. 

In  examining  the  comparative  claims  of  individuality  and 
social  adjustment,  it  is  interesting  to  find  in  so  many  particu- 
lars that  limitations  forced  upon  us  by  practical  exigencies  of 
one  kind  or  another,  and  apparently  obstructive  to  the  carry- 
ing out  of  sound  theories,  prove,  upon  closer  observation,  to 
provide  in  a  rough  way  the  very  safeguards  which  the  un- 
obstructed application  of  those  theories  would  have  rendered 
necessary.  The  compensating  tendencies  of  what  seem  to 
be  accidental  conflicts  serve  to  steady  and  balance  the  move- 
ment of  the  educational  power  station,  and  to  equalize 
the  distribution  of  opportunity.  Were  either  the  impetus 
to  individual  and  exceptional  powers,  or  the  adjustment 
of  social  relationships,  dependent  wholly  upon  any  details 
of  organization,  combination  of  appliances,  menu  of  subject- 
matter,  or  other  diversified  facilities,  then  we  should  expect 
to  find  the  most  effectively  educated  individuals  in  those 
communities  where  wealth  and  numbers  combine  to  make  such 
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diversified  adaptation  possible.  The  small  institution  with 
few  alternatives  would  be  found  to  limit  the  future  of  its  pupils, 
and  the  large  institution  proportionately  to  expand  it.  That 
this  is  not  conspicuously  the  case  suggests  that  subject-matter, 
organization  and  implements  are  not  the  chief  factors  in  the 
process  of  education.  They  are  secondary  to  other  influences 
whose  operation  they  may  facilitate  or  retard,  but  cannot  set  in 
motion  or  defeat.  In  their  absence,  or  in  spite  of  them,  a 
superior  school  may  exist. 

The  conclusion  must  be  that  both  development  of  individu- 
ality and  social  adjustment  are  little  dependent  upon  the 
formulas  of  organized  education,  or  upon  that  train  of  object- 
ive experience  which  is  deliberately  planned  for  the  student ; 
but  much  dependent  upon  the  subjective  train  of  experience 
resulting  from  reflection  upon  the  objective,  and  the  student's 
consequent  attitude  toward  opportunity  and  task,  success  and 
failure,  personality  and  destiny.  The  one  real  agency  for  the 
forwarding  of  both  educational  ends  is  the  teacher,  who  in- 
fluences the  processes  of  interpretation  by  which  the  student 
translates  outward  occurrence  into  personal  experience.  Or- 
ganization has  little  effect  except  in  so  far  as  it  adjusts  the 
teacher's  contact  with  pupils,  and  that  organization  is  best  which 
under  the  particular  conditions  gives  greatest  scope  to  the  exer- 
cise of  the  teacher's  personal  influence,  and  favors  his  broader 
acquaintance  with  the  pupil's  personal  point  of  view. 

The  two  improvements  in  administration  which  will  avail 
most,  both  for  the  higher  development  of  individual  power  and 
for  the  more  effective  adjustment  of  the  individual  to  society,  are 
the  reduction  of  the  quota  of  pupils  to  a  teacher,  and  the  secur- 
ing of  teachers  of  higher  power,  able  out  of  a  depth  of  experi- 
ence to  point  the  pupil  to  the  real  significance  of  the  panorama 
which  unfolds  before  him. 
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DUCATION  is  a  broad  term.  It  involves  growth 
^ri  j  and,  so  long  as  it  leads  to  greater  efficiency, 
W*.  growth  of  any  kind.  It  is  not  restricted  to  the 
sort  of  growth  that  takes  place  in  the  schoolroom 
or  with  the  aid  of  the  tutor,  but  the  library,  the 
church,  the  street,  the  theatre,  the  symphony,  are 
alike  educative.  The  process  by  which  a  person 
gradually  falls  into  the  ruts  of  habit  and  fossiliza- 
tion  is  not  necessarily  an  educative  process.  Education  implies 
increased  power,  facility,  knowledge,  skill,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  disposition  to  use  these  for  the  good,  not  only  of  the 
individual  but  of  his  associates,  his  country  and  even  of  his  age 
in  so  far  as  capacity  and  opportunity  fit  him  for  service  beyond 
his  immediate  environment. 

The  college  graduate  who  returns  to  his  native  town  with  bad 
habits  and  lowered  ideals  may  have  added  to  his  knowledge  and 
skill,  and  even  to  his  power  and  facility  in  certain  directions,  but 
he  is  trained  rather  than  educated,  if  his  college  years  have 
resulted  in  a  real  increase  in  his  ability  to  serve.  His  teachers 
may  even  have  conferred  upon  him  a  degree,  but  he  is  not 
educated  so  long  as  there  are  gaps  in  his  attainments  likely  to 
interfere  seriously  with  his  final  efficiency. 

Education  is  most  satisfactorily  defined  in  terms  of  its  aim, 
which  in  turn  must  be  derived  from  the  end  of  man  as  determined 
by  ethics.  This  has  been  stated  in  the  perfection-theory  of 
ethics  as  "the  realization  of  the  highest  self."  In  a  social 
environment  this  "realization  of  the  highest  self"  consists  in 
contributing  the  highest  service  that  it  is  possible  for  the  indi- 
vidual to  render  that  environment.  Nor  does  this  imply  any 
sill}^  self-obliteration.  The  individual  has  his  own  definite  value 
to  society,  both  actually  and  potentially,  and,  therefore,  the  need 
of  the  individual  is  one  of  the  needs  of  the  social  whole.  The 
late  Dr.  Tompkins  well   illustrated  the  over-emphasis   of  the 
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altruistic  point  of  view  in  his  reference  to  the  two  jewelers 
whose  stores,  located  across  the  street  from  each  other,  started  to 
burn  simultaneously.  Their  altruism  in  running  each  to  the 
store  of  the  other,  instead  of  rescuing  his  own  stock,  resulted  in 
an  avoidable  loss  to  both.  The  student  in  particular  should 
appreciate  the  fact  that  as  a  student  he  best  serves  society  by 
furthering  his  own  development,  in  so  far  as  this  fits  him  for 
service  of  a  wider  scope.  Education,  then,  is  the  process  by 
which  an  individual  develops  toward  the  highest  service 
possible  for  him. 

Teaching,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  much  narrower  term.  Only 
by  analogy  can  we  speak  of  the  street,  the  library,  or  even  the 
college,  as  a  teacher.  In  education  the  center  of  interest  is  in 
the  organism  to  be  developed ;  in  teaching  it  is  shifted  to  the 
activity  of  the  developer.  This  is  so  true  that  during  many 
periods  in  the  history  of  civilization  the  child  has  been  well-nigh 
lost  sight  of  in  the  emphasis  upon  the  teacher's  method.  Our 
recent  somewhat  violent  outbreak  of  interest  in  child-study  is 
due  to  a  recognition  of  the  one-sidedness  of  our  former  point  of 
view ;  and  in  the  reaction  now  in  progress  against  that  move- 
ment the  individual  is  in  danger  of  being  lost  sight  of  again, 
though  the  extended  establishment  of  schools  for  defectives  and 
special  treatment  for  exceptional  children  have  all  been  out- 
growths of  the  child-stud}^  movement.  The  bright  child  is  the 
only  type  for  which  no  really  satisfactory  provision  has  been 
proposed.  Even  yet  in  places,  benighted  though  they  be,  the 
slogan,  "  the  schools  for  the  teachers,"  is  heard  implicitly,  if  not 
explicitly. 

Another  result  of  the  too  exclusive  focus  on  the  teacher  has 
been  the  tendency  to  expect  him  to  furnish  the  youthful  mind 
with  all  forms  and  kinds  of  training.  The  practical  duties  of 
the  home,  recreation,  care  of  the  health,  and  religious  and  moral 
training,  have  too  frequently  been  relegated  to  the  teacher  by 
parents  who  could  offer  far  superior  advantages  at  home  to  any 
the  school  could  possibly  afford. 

In  primitive  life  the  race  left  the  child  to  learn  as  best  he 
could.  Each  factor  of  his  environment  contributed  its  mite 
toward  his  education.     Now  his  father,  now  other  members  of 
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the  tribe  were  imitated  ;  his  playmates,  brothers,  his  mother, 
were  busy  about  tasks  or  recreations,  and  he  learned  by  watch- 
ing them  to  share  in  their  activities.  Gradually,  as  civilization 
advanced,  this  hit-or-miss  method  was  replaced  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  special  person  whose  duty  it  was  to  see  that  certain 
definite  things  (and  many  of  them)  were  learned.  These 
definite  things  might  vary  all  the  way  from  holding  the  bow  in 
his  left  hand  and  arrows  in  the  right  to  the  recital  of  the  heroic 
deeds  of  his  tribal  ancestors,  while  what  the  boy  of  the  present 
has  to  learn  varies  from  a  way  of  holding  the  pen  to  a  series  of 
facts  in  the  history  of  the  United  States. 

Anything  known  may  be  taught,  not  only  knowledge  apart 
from  action  but  action  itself.  The  child  is  taught  both  to  do 
things  and  how  to  do  them  skilfully  ;  /.  e.,  unerringly,  rapidly,  or 
automatically.  The  teacher  may  so  modify  the  environment  of 
the  child  as  to  make  situations  that  arouse  feeling  of  one  sort  or 
another  and  tend  to  refine  or  direct  his  emotional  activity.  In 
short,  teaching  is  the  process  by  which  a  person  possessed  of  a 
definite  knowledge  or  skill  guides  another  to  the  possession  of 
similar  knowledge  or  skill.  This  does  not  mean  that  a  person 
may  not  lead  a  child  to  learn  what  the  teacher  does  not  know 
himself.  But  in  that  case  the  teacher  teaches  what  he  knows, 
and  then  the  pupil  sets  to  work  out  that  which  the  teacher  does 
not  know  and,  therefore,  strictly  speaking,  cannot  teach.  In  the 
meantime  the  teacher  may  also  be  learning,  and  thus  become 
able  to  teach  what  he  did  not  before  know.  No  matter  how 
significant  or  insignificant  the  knowledge  imparted  may  be,  it  is 
still  teaching  and  without  regard  to  whether  it  leads  to  greater 
or  less  efficiency. 

The  teacher  is,  then,  a  factor  placed  in  the  environment  of  the 
child  with  a  fourfold  function.  In  the  first  place  he  may  add 
to  that  environment  desirable  features  otherwise  inaccessible. 
Secondly,  he  may  emphasize  features  of  the  environment  which 
would  otherwise  escape  unnoticed,  or  be  only  hastily  regarded. 
Thirdly,  he  may  forestall  and  remove  undesirable  features  of 
the  child's  environment.  Fourthly,  undesirable  elements  of  the 
environment  which  are  inevitable  may  be  slurred  over  with  a 
passing  notice,  or  presented  in  their  most  favorable  aspects. 
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Teaching  has,  therefore,  as  is  generally  agreed,  a  definite  pos- 
itive function.  It  is  not  so  well  recognized  that  it  has  a  nega- 
tive or  preventive  function. 

As  Professor  Adams  has  pointed  out,  the  verb  docuit,  in  the 
sentence,  "  Magister  Johannem  Latinam  docuit,"  takes  two 
accusatives.  There  is  the  boy  taught  and  the  subject  or  lesson 
that  he  is  to  learn.  The  nature  of  this  something  to  be  learned 
deserves  a  little  further  attention. 

We  often  speak  of  it  as  if  it  had  some  separate  existence. 
We  speak  of  giving  knowledge,  as  we  might  of  giving  dollars. 
We  ask  the  child  if  he  has  the  idea,  as  we  might  ask  if  he  has  a 
new  hat.  We  hope  that  he  may  get  a  desirable  habit,  as  we 
hope  that  he  will  secure  some  prize.  We  forget  that  what  the 
child  learns  is  a  phase  of  his  growth,  and  in  forgetting  this  we 
lose  much  of  the  real  nature  of  the  learning  process.  The  child 
gets  experiences.  He  finds  himself  in  real  situations.  He  finds 
that  it  is  pleasanter  on  the  whole  in  one  particular  to  act  in  this 
or  that  way,  or  in  another  to  stop  and  think  before  he  acts. 
He  manages  to  remember  somewhat  of  these  situations,  and  in 
subsequent  situations,  which  are  similar,  makes  some  use  of  his 
previous  experience.  He  is,  or  should  be,  in  better  shape  to 
meet  the  same  situation  the  tenth  time  than  he  was  the  first. 
Even  the  good  teacher  is  not  he  or  she  who  never  makes  a  mis- 
take, but  he  or  she  who  never  makes  the  same  mistake  twice. 
What  is  the  difference  between  the  first  and  the  tenth  instance? 
Simply  one  of  organization.  Previous  experiences  in  one  case 
have  been  sifted,  or  have  sifted  themselves,  the  most  satisfactory 
or  successful  ways  of  dealing  with  the  given  situation  have  been 
noted  ;  and  this  knowledge  or  ability  has  been  turned  to  account 
in  later  cases  where  it  did  not  exist  in  the  first.  This  means 
that  experiences  have  been  organized,  sifted,  useless  impulses 
have  been  thwarted,  helpful  ones  reinforced  and  encouraged. 
One  person  pictures  for  a  child  the  ocean  in  a  calm.  Another, 
who  has  seen  it  in  a  storm,  speaks  of  the  big  waves  pounding  in, 
the  white  foam,  and  the  tossing  of  the  big  ship.  The  child  asks 
his  mother  which  is  right.  He  gets  through  the  answer  an  or- 
ganization of  his  ideas  of  the  sea,  which  will  help  him  in  under- 
standing future  statements  of  that  nature.     Similarly,  the  person 
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who   says   he   "can't  make  head  or  tail  out  of"  a  paragraph 
means  that  he  can't  organize  it  satisfactorily. 

If  we  examine  children,  or  grown  persons  who  differ  in  what 
they  have  learned,  we  recognize  certain  types.  One  seems 
crammed  with  what  is  called  information  rather  than  knowl- 
edge, the  distinction  being  that  knowledge  implies  organization, 
while  information  may  mean  mere  scattered  scraps  of  knowl- 
edge. On  the  other  hand,  the  lawyer  noted  for  his  keenness  is 
one  who  not  only  has  his  knowledge  organized,  but  also  has 
definite  (/.  e.,  organized)  ways  of  using  it  in  getting  at  fine  dis- 
tinctions and  discovering  applications.  Cleverness  implies  a 
somewhat  similar,  but  looser,  sort  of  organization  ;  while  bril- 
liancy, like  general  quickness  of  action,  refers  rather  to  natural 
readiness  to  make  and  use  organized  experience  than  to  any 
magical  ready-made  equipment. 

In  skill,  the  gradual  elimination  of  unnecessary  and  hin- 
dering movements,  the  discovery  of  little  swings  and  twists 
assisting  in  the  task,  imply  organization.  In  accuracy  the 
same  organization  is  found.  Executive  ability,  whether  in  the 
schoolroom  or  the  office  of  a  great  mercantile  establishment,  is 
almost  a  synonym  for  ability  to  organize.  The  training  of 
teachers  is  an  attempt  so  to  organize  the  various  kinds  of 
knowledge  and  activity  in  teaching  that,  given  any  concrete 
situation,  the  best  possible  use  may  be  made  of  it. 

In  all  types  of  learning  it  is  evidently  the  organization  of 
experiences  which  is  the  underlying  important  element  common 
and  essential  to  all.  In  the  realm  of  knowledge  it  implies 
classification,  generalization,  system,  or  orderly  arrangement  of 
ideas  ;  in  the  realm  of  practical  skill  it  implies'automatic  action, 
appointed  times,  places,  and  even  ways  of  acting — in  a  word, 
habit. 

We  thus  see  that  the  organizing  tendency  which  has  resulted 
in  nations,  the  division  of  labor,  the  use  of  machines,  and  of 
late,  in  our  labor  unions,  big  corporations  and  political  parties, 
is  a  tendency  to  be  counted  upon  and  rendered  effective  in  the 
child's  development. 

There  are,  however,  so  many  useless,  and  even  hindering, 
forms  of  organization  that  the  child,  if  left  to  himself,  is  bound 
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to  waste  much  of  his  effort.  With  the  aid  of  the  teacher  his 
energy  is  directed  to  channels  of  proved  efficiency,  resulting  in 
an  enormous  increase  in  the  effectiveness  of  his  organizations. 

Organization  of  experience  is,  then,  the  excuse  for  the  exist- 
ence of  the  teacher.  The  child  would,  in  many  environments, 
get  a  sufficient  number  of  experiences ;  but  if  he  is  to  profit  by 
them,  they  must  be  of  a  i;seful  character,  and  he  must  be  led  to 
select  here  and  combine  there  until  he  has  so  arranged  elements 
of  his  experience  as  to  make  them  yield  the  maximum  of  utility. 

Nor  are  organizations  taught  for  their  own  sakes ;  there 
would  be  no  limit  to  the  possibility  of  useful  combination  and 
selection  except  that  set  by  memory.  The  organizations 
implied  by  scientific  knowledge  alone  are  far  beyond  the  possi- 
bilities of  memory  processes,  even  though  organizations  so  inti- 
mately connected  are  most  easily  remembered.  Education,  in 
so  far  as  it  makes  its  aim  service,  character  building,  or  effi- 
ciency, whether  individual  or  social,  necessitates  teaching  that 
adapts  itself  to  the  definite  and  concrete  situations  of  life.  The 
object  of  that  education  must  be  to  enable  the  child  not  only 
to  gain  a  concrete  understanding  of  the  situation,  but  also  to 
work  out  his  own  course  of  action  in  accord  with  the  wisdom 
born  of  past  experience,  rendered  fruitful,  perhaps,  by  experi- 
mentation and  purged  by  mistake  and  failure. 

Modern  pedagogy  has  shown  a  tendency  to  follow  false  gods, 
and  has  sought  the  elusive  general  notion  or  the  more  definite 
practical  skill,  but  nowhere  has  there  been  more  than  the  faint- 
est glimmer  of  recognition  that  the  teacher's  aim  is  always  the 
organization  of  the  child's  experience,  whether  that  experience 
is  made  up  largely  of  sense  impressions,  of  thought  elaborations, 
or  of  muscular  movement.  By  no  verbal  juggling  can  this 
organizing  tendency  be  escaped.  It  has  developed  the  general 
notion  itself;  habituation  is  a  phase  of  it;  custom,  fashion, 
system,  classification  have  all  resulted  from  it.  Disorganiza- 
tion is  a  synonym  for  confusion.  Organization  insures  increased 
efficiency  and  potentiality  for  the  pupil  who  has  secured  it — in 
a  word,  success  for  the  teacher. 
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1.  Relate  the  circumstances  attending  the  writing  of  the  Ancient 
Mariner.  Describe  those  mental  peculiarities  of  the  author  which 
made  possible  the  conception  and  execution  of  such  a  poem. 

2.  Describe  the  "gloss"  connected  with  the  poem.  Justify  its 
use  and  state  its  purpose. 

3.  To  what  class  of  poetry  does  the  Ancient  Mariner  belong? 
Comment  on  the  manner  in  which  the  poem  begins,  and  mention  two 
other  familiar  poems  of  the  same  class  which  have  a  similar  beginning. 

4.  Point  out  some  of  the  words,  rhymes  and  phrases  used  by  the 
poet  in  the  Ancient  Mariner  to  produce  the  effect  of  an  old  English 
ballad. 

5.  Relate  briefly  the  actual  narrative  of  the  poem.  What  interest- 
ing facts  and  traditions  connected  with  the  albatross  form  the  nucleus 
of  this  narrative? 

6.  Describe  the  manner  in  which  the  story  of  the  poem  is  told  to 
the  reader.     What  compels  the  Ancient  Mariner  to  relate  his  tale  ? 

7.  Is  there  any  significance  in  the  fact  that  the  Ancient  Mariner 
chooses  the  occasion  of  a  wedding  feast  as  one  on  which  to  tell  the 
story?  What  significance  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  accosts  "one  of 
three  "  ? 

8.  Enumerate  the  interruptions  which  occur  during  the  recital  of  the 
tale,  and  state  the  significance  of  each. 

9.  Discuss  the  varied  emotions  with  which  the  Wedding  Guest 
listens  to  the  tale  of  the  Ancient  Mariner. 

10.  Describe  the  attitude  of  the  sailors  toward  the  killing  of  the 
albatross.  Why  should  they  suffer  for  the  crime  of  the  Ancient 
Mariner  ? 

1 1 .  By  what  devices  does  the  poet  make  it  seem  fitting  that  the 
Mariner  should  suffer  so  terrible  a  punishment  for  so  unpremeditated 
an  act  as  the  killing  of  a  sea  bird  ? 

12.  What  is  the  significance  of  the  game  of  dice  and  of  the  fact  that 
Lif e-in-Death  won  ? 

13.  Describe  in  detail  the  following  scenes  :  The  Approach  of  the 
Spectral  Ship  ;  the  Calm  in  the  Tropics ;  The  Death  of  the  Ship's 
Crew ;  The  Blessed  Spirits  animate  the  Bodies  of  the  Crew ;  The 
Sinking  of  the  Ship  in  sight  of  the  Home  Harbor. 
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14.  Give  titles  for  ten  illustrations  for  the  Ancient  Mariner,  and 
enumerate  all  the  details  which  should  enter  into  the  composition  of 
any  five  of  them. 

15.  Giv'e  vivid  word  pictures  of  the  Ancient  Mariner  and  of  Life-in- 
Death,  quoting  passages  from  the  poem  to  justiiy  each  detail. 

16.  What  convincing  moral  lesson  does  the  Ancient  Mariner 
teach?  Quote  the  stanzas  which  sum  up  the  moral  teaching  of  the 
poem. 

17.  Do  you  think  that  Coleridge  meant  his  poem  to  be  simply  a 
vehicle  for  conveying  a  moral  lesson,  or  did  the  sermon  evolve  itself 
naturally  as  the  narrative  progressed  ? 

18.  What  use  is  made  of  the  supernatural  in  the  Ancient  Mariner  ? 
Criticise  the  poem  from  this  point  of  view.  Where  does  the  super- 
natural element  first  appear? 

19.  Describe  in  full  the  structure  of  the  poem.  Comment  on  the 
closing  line  of  each  division.  Describe  the  meter  of  the  poem — the 
normal  line  and  its  variations.  Cite  passages  in  which  variations 
from  the  normal  metrical  and  rhyming  schemes  serve  to  emphasize  the 
meaning  of  the  text. 

20.  What  effect  was  produced  upon  the  Wedding  Guest  by  the 
story  related  by  the  Ancient  Mariner?  What  effect  is  produced  upon 
you  by  the  reading  of  the  poem  ? 

2 1 .  Quote  passages  from  the  poem  to  show  that  Coleridge  was  an 
accurate  observer  of  natural  phenomena. 

22.  Give  reasons  why  the  Ancient  Mariner  should  be  studied  in 
the  class  room. 

23.  Considering  the  Ancient  Mariner  an  allegorical  poem, 
describe  and  interpret  the  allegory. 

24.  Put  into  your  own  words  the  idea  conveyed  by  each  italicized 
word  or  phrase  in  the  following  lines.     Give  the  context  for  each  line  : 

The  bride  hath  paced  into  the  hall. 

A  dismal  sheen. 

The  silent  sea. 

All  in  a  hot  and  copper  sky. 

At  one  stride  comes  the  dark. 

By  the  star-dogged  moon. 

The  wan  stars  danced  between. 

25.  Quote  passages  which,  in  your  opinion,  justify  each  of  the 
statements  made  in  the  following  criticism  of  the  Ancient  Mariner. 

The  Ancient  Mariner  is  especially  distinguished  by  Xh^  power  of 
its  descriptive  passages ;  by  the  inimitable  beauty  of  its  language; 
by  the  varied  mrisic  of  its  verse;  by  the  i7itensity  of  htiman  feeling 
which  gives  soul  and  purpose  to  the  supernatural  incidents. 


ILditorial 

IT  seems  to  the  editor  that  it  would  add  to  the  interest  and  value  of 
Education  if  there  could  be  in  each  number  of  the  magazine, 
or  at  least  frequently,  a  department  to  be  known  as  The  Readers' 
Forum^  in  which  various  ideas  and  experiences,  such  as  are  met 
with  daily  in  the  schoolroom,  might  be  briefly  discussed,  or  ques- 
tions asked  about  them,  by  our  subscribers  and  others.  There  are 
many  things  which  come,  perhaps  as  perplexities,  or  it  may  be  as 
inspirations,  in  the  daily  experience  of  every  teacher.  There  is  a 
natural  desire  to  "compare  notes,"  or  to  tell  others  what  we  have 
thought  or  felt  about  such  matters.  To  make  a  formal  article  about 
them  is  too  laborious  or  too  pretentious.  But  in  a  paragraph  or  two 
they  could  be  imparted  to  others  with  mutual  advantage.  Questions 
asked  by  one  in  one  number  might  be  helpfully  answered  by  others 
in  a  later  issue.  If  heartily  entered  into  by  many  of  our  readers  such 
a  scheme  wo^uld  undoubtedly  grow  into  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  valuable  features  of  this  periodical.  The  editor  cannot  carry 
out  this  idea  alone.  But  he  makes  the  suggestion,  and  will  heartily 
co-operate  in  carrying  it  out  if  the  constituency  of  the  magazine  will 
do  their  part.  Send  in  short  paragraphs  giving  valuable  ideas  or 
experiences  of  your  own,  in  not  over  two  or  three  hundred  words. 
Ask  questions  for  others  to  answer  on  the  problems  and  perplexities 
that  confront  you.  Tell  briefly  of  methods  that  you  have  found 
helpful.  Always  sign  your  name  to  accompanying  letter  to  the 
editor.  It  can  be  given  or  suppressed  as  you  may  prefer,  with  your 
printed  communication.  Address,  The  Readers'  Forum,  care  of 
Education,  50  Bromfield  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

THE  law  of  supply  and  waste  holds  wherever  there  is  life.  The 
laws  of  the  intellectual  realm  run  closely  parallel  to  those  of 
the  physical  domain.  We  can  no  more  expect  health  and  efficiency 
of  mind  than  of  body  if  we  are  continually  giving  out  and  never 
taking  in.  We  cannot  grow  intellectually  on  a  merely  haphazard 
diet  of  ephemeral  newspapers  and  chance  contact  with  mere  acquain- 
tances. He  who  would  keep  alive  and  growing  intellectually,  must 
be  a  generous  provider  and  a  regular  and  liberal  feeder  on  healthful, 
nourishing  intellectual  pabulum.  Otherwise  his  thought  will  grow 
thin  and  weak,  and  his  influence  on  other  minds  and  lives  will  grad- 
ually wane  and  cease  altogether.     There  is  a  great  deal  of  anaemic 
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thinking  on  every  side.  Mental  starvation  is  much  more  common 
than  physical,  but  it  is  hardly  less  pitiful,  and  there  is  even  less  excuse 
for  it.  For  brain  food  is  plentiful  on  every  hand.  The  resources  of 
this  age  and  this  land  are  inexhaustible,  and  "he  who  runs  may 
read."  Teaching  is  peculiarly  a  giving-out  process.  This  waste 
must  be  repaired,  or  the  result  will  be  ultimately  fatal  to  the  teacher. 
We  are  just  starting  upon  a  new  school  year.  It  were  well  thought- 
fully to  provide  for  intellectual  nourishment  which  will  promote  a 
healthy  growth  of  mind  through  the  coming  months.  Some  system- 
atic study  and  reading  outside  of  the  immediate  routine  of  school 
work  will  prove  restful  and  exceedingly  valuable.  We  know  of  one 
teacher  who  plans  to  take  a  course  of  study  through  the  year  which 
will  enable  him  to  take  the  examinations  for  teachers'  license  in  a 
large  city  at  the  year's  end.  This  he  is  doing  not  at  all  with  refer- 
ence to  a  change  of  position,  for  he  is  well  fixed  where  he  is.  But 
he  has  mapped  out  this  work  purely  for  professional  growth,  and  as 
a  means  of  holding  himself  to  some  systematic  intellectual  work 
throughout  the  year.  Libraries  are  everywhere.  Much  excellent 
professional  reading  is  to  be  found  in  the  best  educational  periodicals. 
There  are  many  inspiring  gatherings  of  teachers  for  conference  on 
school  affairs.  Tlie  teacher  who  is  lazy  or  indifferent  or  absorbed  in 
extraneous  pursuits  or  mere  social  functions  out  of  school  hours  will 
gradually  weaken  as  a  teacher,  and  be  driven  to  the  wall.  It  is  a 
strenuous  age  in  this  as  in  all  other  callings ;  and  ultimately  the 
"fittest"  will  survive. 

A  RECENT  benefaction  for  educational  purposes  is  so  sane,  so 
far-reaching  in  its  prospective  influence,  and  so  truly  up  to  the 
spirit  of  the  times,  that  it  is  of  more  than  local  significance,  and 
deserves  more  than  a  passing  notice.  We  refer  to  the  bequest  of  Mr. 
John  Burnham  Brown,  of  Ipswich,  Mass.,  and  Chicago,  111.,  of  more 
than  a  million  dollars  to  provide  a  higher  education  which  shall  be  of 
especial  usefulness  to  men  and  women  entering  a  business  career. 
Mr.  Bi-own's  will  provides  that  an  institution  to  accomplish  this 
shall  be  established  in  the  town  of  Ipswich.  Dr.  Joseph  Fairhill 
of  Chicago,  Charles  A.  Say  ward  of  Ipswich,  John  H.  Proctor  of 
Ipswich,  Henry  D.  Brown  of  Ipswich,  and  Rev.  Milo  H.  Bates  of 
New  York  City  are  named  as  trustees  to  carry  out  the  plan.  Mr, 
Brown  was  born  in  Ipswich,  in  1S37,  and  died  there  on  September 
loth.  He  had  for  many  years  maintained  a  handsome  summer  resi- 
dence in  Ipswich,  known  as  Castle  Hill  Park,  situated  on  the  summit 
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of  Town  Hill.  The  two  buildings  on  this  estate  will  be  utilized  as 
the  nucleus  of  the  proposed  educational  institution,  which  is  to  be 
known  as  Ipswich  Institute.  The  will  provides  that  the  school  is  not 
to  parallel  any  existing  high  school  or  college.  Young  men  and 
young  women  must  have  a  high  school  education  in  order  to  be 
eligible  to  admission,  and  the  object  will  be  to  supply  those  portions 
of  a  higher  education  which  will  be  of  particular  value  in  business. 
This  bequest  is  a  step  in  the  direction  of  progress,  and  is  a  good 
example  for  other  wealthy  men.  Academies  abound  that  for  years 
have  furnished  a  classical  education,  and  have  fitted  students  for 
college  and  professional  life.  Now  we  are  to  see  endowments  estab- 
lished for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  infinitely  larger  number  of  those 
who  will  enter  the  practical  pursuits.  More  and  more  it  becomes 
evident  that  business  life  calls  for  and  calls  out  the  highest  order  of 
talent,  and  involves  the  largest  responsibilities.  To  meet  these 
demands  of  modern  civilization  the  best  equipment  and  the  ablest 
teachers  are  none  too  good. 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  with  its  millions  of  school  children,  and  its 
great  institutions  for  the  training  of  teachers,  has  naturally 
become  a  center  for  expert  knowledge  along  educational  lines.  The 
Board  of  Education  in  particular,  besides  the  ability  of  its  members, 
and  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  size  of  the  population  and  the 
diversity  of  nationalities  making  up  the  same,  has  at  its  command  the 
money  and  the  public  sentiment  necessary  to  thorough  and  accurate 
study  and  investigation  of  school  problems.  This  Board  recently 
appointed  a  committee  to  ascertain  whether  trade  schools  could  be 
made  a  part  of  the  public  school  system  of  the  city.  Dr.  James  P. 
Haney,  Secretary  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Industrial  Education,  has,  on  request,  made  a  report  to  this  com- 
mittee on  vocational  and  industrial  schools  such  as  might  be  estab- 
lished as  part  of  the  public  school  system.  His  report  is  most 
suggestive  and  interesting.  He  cites  the  fact  that  the  Massachusetts 
Commission  on  Industrial  Education  found,  upon  investigation,  that 
there  are  some  twenty-five  thousand  children  in  that  state  between  the 
ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen  years,  who  have  left  school,  and  who 
are  drifting  from  one  trade  to  another,  vainly  seeking  to  gain  a  foot- 
hold. "From  this  it  might  be  inferred,"  says  Dr.  Haney  in  his 
report,  "that  the  most  important  part  of  the  entire  question  of  trade 
teaching  dealt  with  pupils  between  the  ages  named.  In  reality  the 
question  is  one  which  should  deal  with  the  pupil  before  the  age  of 
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fourteen,  for  unless  the  latter  has  received  some  definite  vocational 
interest  and  bent  before  he  reaches  the  limits  of  his  compulsory 
schooling,  he  leaves  the  elementaiy  school  without  inclination, 
insight  or  training  in  any  of  the  things  which  make  for  a  successful 
adoption  and  pursuit  of  a  vocation.  While,  therefore,  it  is  empha- 
sized that  trade  teaching,  as  such,  is  not  to  be  thought  of  before  the 
age  of  sixteen,  preparatory  vocational  training  must  be  a  necessary 
preliminary  to  the  development  of  what  may  be  termed  the  clientelle 
of  the  tr^de  school. 

"  This  preparatory  vocational  work  it  is  entirely  possible  to  organize 
in  the  seventh  and  eighth  years  of  the  elementary  schools,  and  in  the 
two  years  immediately  succeeding,  i.  e.,  from  the  thirteenth  to  the 
sixteenth  years  inclusive.  One  plan  would  be  to  set  aside  certain  of 
the  elementary  schools  throughout  the  city  as  centers  in  which  this 
teaching  might  be  given  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  years.  A  sug- 
gestive program  of  woi^k  would  change  the  curriculum  now  in  vogue, 
by  the  omission  of  certain  subjects  (music,  etc.),  the  simplifying  of 
others  (mathematics,  history,  geography),  and  the  immediate  appli- 
cation of  these  subjects  to  the  needs  of  the  prospective  artisan.  The 
time  gained  might  be  given  in  part  to  the  study  of  industrial  drawing, 
and  in  still  greater  measure  to  the  development  of  skill  of  hand  and 
knowledge  of  tools  through  constructive  work  in  wood  and  metal." 

Dr.  Haney  concludes  that  to  complete  the  scheme  there  should 
be  vocational  secondary  schools  to  which  youth  of  the  ages  four- 
teen to  sixteen  could  go  to  complete  their  preparation  for  the  trades. 
He  is  sure  that  a  large  number  of  employers  would  be  willing  and 
eager  to  accept  graduates  of  such  a  course,  and  advance  them  rapidly 
in  position  and  wages.  Such  practical  education  is  bound  to  come 
soon.     Indeed,  it  is  already  a  reality. 


Foreign    Notes 

GREAT    BRITAIN    AND    IRELAND 

The  Elementary  Education  bill  for  England,  submitted  to  the  House 
of  Commons  in  March  last  by  Mr.  McKenna,  at  that  time  President  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  revives  the  effort  made  by  the  Liberal  party 
in  1906  to  do  aw^ay  with  the  dual  system  of  schools  supported  by  pub- 
lic funds.  The  new^  measure  provides  that  in  single  school  areas  (that 
is,  practically,  the  rural  school  districts)  the  only  schools  recognized 
for  public  support  shall  be  schools  controlled  by  the  local  education 
authorities.  Provision  is  made  for  the  continuance  of  denomina- 
tional schools  in  the  cities,  with  aid,  as  at  present,  from  the  public 
treasury,  but  they  will  have  no  share  in  the  local  taxes.  This  is  a  very 
necessary  provision,  as  Roman  Catholic  schools  and  schools  of  the 
Established  Church  do  a  great  work  among  the  lower  classes  and  the 
foreign  population,  and  their  destruction  would  be  a  social  disaster. 

The  bill  has  been  strongly  opposed,  like  its  predecessor,  but  recent 
influences  have  wrought  a  change  in  this  respect,  and  at  the  adjourn- 
ment of  Parliament  for  the  summer  vacation  there  were  indications 
that  a  basis  of  agreement  might  be  determined  upon  that  would  be 
acceptable  to  both  the  great  parties  in  this  long-continued  struggle. 

The  proceedings  with  respect  to  this  bill  and  also  with  respect  to 
the  educational  bill  for  Scotland  will  be  resumed  in  October. 

The  Irish  Universities  bill  passed  both  Houses  and  received  the 
King's  sanction  before  the  adjournment.  It  provides  for  the  creation 
of  two  new  universities  in  Ireland,  one  at  Dublin  and  the  other  at  Bel- 
fast. So  far  as  the  law  goes  these  institutions  will  be  strictly  non- 
sectarian,  but  it  is  foreseen  that  the  University  of  Dublin  will  develop 
a  Catholic  bias  and  that  at  Belfast  an  equally  strong  Presbyterian 
character. 

Evidences  of  a  conciliatory  spirit  respecting  the  English  education 
bill  were  afforded  by  the  action  of  the  Lambeth  Conference,  held  in 
London  in  the  month  of  August,  and  at  which  both  the  Home  and  the 
Colonial  Episcopate  were  well  represented.  The  report  on  religious 
education  insists  on  principles  rather  than  methods  ;  it  admits  that 
purely  secular  systems  of  education  are  not  always  disastrous,  and 
emphasizes  the  need  of  strengthening  the  Sunday-school  work  of  the 
Church.  The  report  also  declares  that  "the  Bible  cannot  be  taught, 
even  to  children,  exactly  as  it  was  taught  thirty  years  ago."  A  gen- 
eration of  research  has  thrown  new  light  upon  this  book,  and  "to 
teach  it  as  though  this  research  had  never  been  conducted,  is  to  leave 
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children  unprepared  for  the  active  secularist  propaganda  which  they 
must  face  when  they  are  grown  up." 

GERMANY 

The  regulations  for  the  higher  education  of  girls  in  Prussia,  recently 
promulgated,  mark  a  decisive  step  in  the  progress  of  that  movement. 
These  regulations  place  the  secondary  schools  for  girls  upon  the  same 
plane  as  those  for  boys.  The  schools  will  prepare  girls  for  admission 
either  to  normal  schools  or  to  the  university.  The  course  of  study  in 
the  division  that  leads  to  the  university  is  equivalent  to  that  of  the 
gymnasia  for  boys,  and  the  young  women  who  complete  it  will  be 
eligible  for  the  university  matriculation  examination.  Those  who  pass 
this  test  will  be  admitted  to  the  university  on  the  same  footing  as  men. 

A  professed  purpose  of  the  regulations  is  to  provide  opportunities 
for  professional  training  for  those  girls  who  have  no  inclination  to 
enter  the  teaching  profession.  It  will  be  noticed  that  while  provision 
is  thus  made  for  giving  identical  education  to  both  sexes,  there  is  no 
approach  to  coeducation  in  the  secondary  schools  of  Prussia.  Baden, 
however,  has  recently  tried  this  experiment  on  a  somewhat  extensive 
scale  and  with  excellent  results. 

The  reasons  assigned  for  the  new  regulations  pertaining  to  the  higher 
girls'  schools  in  Prussia  are  significant.  As  set  forth  in  the  preamble 
these  are,  briefly,  that  there  are  too  many  single  women  in  the  upper 
and  middle  classes  due  to  the  fact  that  the  female  population  exceeds 
the  male;  that  "men  will  not  marry  as  the}-  used  to  do,"  and  the 
rapid  development  of  "  modern  civilization."  Naturally,  this  an- 
nouncement of  reasons  has  caused  even  wider  discussion  than  the 
regulations  themselves. 

TURKEY 

In  the  attempted  reform  of  administration  in  Turkey,  education  is 
made  prominent.  According  to  current  advices  the  Young  Turk 
program  advocates  the  giving  of  primary  instruction  in  the  schools  of 
the  various  nationalities,  but  the  establishment  of  mixed  schools  for 
secondary  and  higher  education.  The  chiefs  of  the  Educational 
Department  manifest  special  interest  in  the  school  systems  of  the 
United  States,  and  if  the  reform  administration  persists,  practical 
application  will  be  made  of  suggestions  derived  from  our  own 
institutions.  A.  t.  s. 


Book  Notices 

Chapters  in  Rural  Progress.  By  Kenyon  L.  Butterfield.  President 
Butterfield,  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  gives  to  the  reader  of 
this  book  an  interesting  record  of  a  great  modern  movement  for  the  betterment 
of  country  life.  This  has  been  brought  about  partly  by  the  increasing  intelli- 
gence which  has  resulted  from  a  broader  education ;  partly  by  the  prosperity  of 
the  country  ;  and  partly  by  the  extension  of  the  electric  car  service.  The  book 
gives  a  clear  summary  of  the  subject  and  discusses  such  questions  as  the  needs 
of  New  England  agriculture,  the  modern  farm  problem,  rural  education,  granges, 
the  country  church,  opportunities  for  farm  women,  and  many  other  matters. 
The  theme  is  a  worthy  one  and  is  worthily  treated.  The  University  of  Chicago 
Press.     Price,  $1.00  net. 

A  Year  Book  for  Primary  Grades.  By  Etta  Merrick  Graves  and  Amelia 
Warfield  Watkins.  Music  by  Rupert  W.  Graves.  This  book  is  based  on 
Froebel's  Mother  Plays.  The  aim  of  the  authors  is  to  do  for  children  something 
which  Mr.  Luther  Burbank  claims  can  be  done  with  them  as  well  as  with  the 
plants  which  he  has  so  marvelously  developed.  The  growth  of  the  child's  char- 
acter as  well  as  of  his  body  will  be  subserved  by  the  use  of  the  Year  Book  in  the 
grades  of  the  public  schools.  It  will  bring  the  inspiration  and  principles  of 
Froebel  into  the  teacher's  work,  and  will  cultivate  interest,  attention,  obedience, 
concentration  and  self-control  in  the  children.  The  book  is  arranged  by  months, 
and  contains  many  games,  recitations,  songs  and  other  exercises  adapted  to  the 
child  mind  and  suited  to  the  seasons.  Various  birthdays,  holidays  and  vacation 
days  are  appropriately  remembered.  It  is  carefully  written  along  pedagogical 
lines,  and  its  introduction  into  the  schoolroom  will  brighten  and  enliven  the 
sometimes  tedious  hours  for  the  little  children.  Milton,  Bradley  Company. 
Price,  seventy-five  cents. 

Qet=Ricli=QuicIc  Wallingford.  By  George  Randolph  Chester.  The  sub- 
title of  this  book  is  "  A  Cheerful  Account  of  the  Rise  and  Fall  of  an  American 
Business  Buccaneer."  The  dedication  is  "to  the  live  business  men  of  America; 
those  who  have  been  '  stung'  and  those  who  have  yet  to  undergo  that  painful 
experience."  The  hero  of  the  book,  Mr.  J.  Rufus  Wallingford,  conceives  a 
brilliant  invention.  He  induces  Mr.  Edward  Lamb  to  perceive  the  amazing 
profits  of  the  carpet-tack  industry.  The  progress  of  the  "scheme"  thus 
launched  is  interestingly  described  to  the  bitter  end  It  is  an  up-to-date  and 
interesting  story.     Henry  Altemus  Company.     Price,  $1.50. 

Wlio's  Wlio  in  America;  a  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Notable  Men  and 
Women  of  the  United  States.  The  public  for  several  years  has  been  divided 
into  two  classes  in  its  manner  of  receiving  this  annual  volume.  Many  people 
make  fun  of  it.  It  is  the  subject  of  humorous  and  facetious  editorials.  Ambi- 
tious journalists  ring  changes  on  the  comedy  of  it.  On  the  other  hand,  serious 
students  of  philosophy,  philanthropy,  history  and  biography  refer  to  it  as  an 
authority,  and  by  it  seek  to  demonstrate  their  pet  theories  and  conclusions. 
The  real  value  of  the  book  lies  in  the  generalizations  that  are  made  possible  by 
its  somewhat  comprehensive  lists.  In  its  way  it  is  the  best  thing  we  have, 
although  we  might  wish  for  better.     Its  publishers  state  its  aim  as  being  "to 
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give  a  brief,  crisp,  personal  sketch  of  every  living  man  and  woman  in  the  United 
States  whose  position  or  achievements  make  his  or  her  personality  generally 
interesting."  This  aim  is  so  broad  that  it  can  never,  probably,  be  completely 
realized.  The  critics  of  the  book  seize  upon  the  omissions,  and  sometimes 
upon  the  inclusions,  and  fairly  impeach  the  reliability  and  success  of  the  enter- 
prise. It  is  up  to  such  critics  to  do  better,  or  to  point  out  a  more  reliable  source 
of  information ;  and  it  goes  without  saying  that  this  they  cannot  do.  So  for 
the  present  we  welcome  Who's  Who  in  America,  and  the  public  welcomes  it. 
It  has  an  increasing  sale  year  by  year,  and  will  doubtless  prove  each  year  more 
and  more  satisfactory.     A.  N.  Marquis  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111.     Price,  $4.00. 

The  Works  of  Alfred  Lord  Tennyson.  In  six  volumes.  Volume  III. 
This  belongs  to  the  beautiful  series  of  volumes  called  the  Eversley  Edition. 
Annotated  by  Alfred  Lord  Tennyson,  edited  by  Hallam  Lord  Tennyson.  It  is 
the  Idylls  of  the  King  volume.  It  is  printed  in  excellent  type  on  clear  white 
paper,  and  neatly  bound  in  brown  cloth  with  gilt  lettering  and  top.  The  edition 
is  of  convenient  size,  yi  by  5^  inches.  While  intended  as  an  edition  for  the 
general  reader,  it  is  also  excellent  for  school  use.  The  notes  in  the  back  of  the 
volume  are  very  helpful.  This  edition  of  Tennyson  when  complete  will  un- 
doubtedly be  the  standard  edition  of  the  poet's  works.  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany.    $1.50  per  volume. 

The  Common  Sense  of  the  American  Question.  By  John  Spargo. 
The  author  has  given  many  lectures  to  popular  audiences  in  different  cities 
during  the  past  seven  years  on  the  subject  of  production  and  distribution  of 
milk.  The  book  is  the  result  of  this  interesting  work,  which  has  met  with  a 
reception  which  shows  that  there  is  a  popular  demand  for  expert  opinion  upon 
it.  When  we  consider  the  relations  of  milk  to  human  health,  and  reflect  upon 
the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  making  it  healthful,  we  cannot  help  heartily 
welcoming  such  a  volume.  The  statistics  given  reveal  some  tremendous  facts 
in  regard  to  the  death  rate  among  babies,  and  the  spread  of  such  diseases  as 
diphtheria,  typhoid  fever  and  malaria,  making  it  very  evident  that  carelessness 
in  regard  to  this  problem  is  little  short  of  criminal.  We  do  not  remember  to 
have  seen  a  more  complete  treatment  of  the  subject  within  the  limits  of  a  single 
volume.  The  author  has  been  very  thorough  in  consideration  of  all  phases  of 
the  subject,  and  the  book  has  been  adequately  treated  by  the  publishers,  pre- 
senting to  the  eye  many  interesting  illustrations  of  both  good  and  bad  methods 
of  producing  and  handling  the  milk  supply.  There  are  many  figures  and  statis- 
tical problems,  and  a  complete  index  \>y  means  of  which  one  can  readily  find 
the  fact  he  wants.     The  Macmillan   Company.     Price,  $1.50. 

nind  In  the  flaking.  A  study  in  mental  development.  By  Edgar  James 
Swift.  This  book  is  in  line  with  the  modern  thought  of  the  educational  world 
— that  the  individual  is  of  more  consequence  than  the  course  of  study  as  a  basis 
of  constructive  pedagogy.  The  author  makes  a  study  of  biography,  and  dis- 
closes such  facts  as  that  backwardness  and  dullness  in  children  are  chiefly  due 
to  failures  of  their  parents  and  teachers  rightly  to  understand  them;  and  that 
criminal  deficiency  very  generally  arises  from  mental  defects  that  might  easily 
be  avoided  or  remedied.  The  viewpoint  of  this  volume  is  eminently  sane,  and 
it  will  do  much  to  correct  errors  and  abuses  in  the  schools  that  in  the  past  have 
produced  untold  evils.     Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     Price,  $1.50. 
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The  Young  rialefactor.  By  Thomas  Travis,  Ph.D. ;  with  an  introduction 
by  Hon.  Ben  B.  Lindsey.  This  book  is  in  line  with  the  suggestions  of  the 
book  previously  reviewed.  The  child  criminal  is  attracting  unusual  attention 
of  late,  and  has  been  the  object  of  many  studies  and  efforts  on  the  part  of  edu- 
cators, judges  and  philanthropists.  Children's  courts  have  multiplied  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  An  excellent  work  has  been  done  in  and  through  them; 
not  only  directly  in  the  saving  of  children  themselves  from  lives  of  crime,  but 
also  in  the  education  of  popular  sentiment  in  favor  of  giving  them  more  care 
and  a  better  chance.  We  have  learned  that  it  is  not  well  to  shut  up  a  juvenile 
offender  with  older,  hardened  criminals  in  order  to  punish  him.  There  are 
better  ways  of  securing  justice  and  protecting  society;  ways  that  result  in 
reformation  instead  of  in  the  confirmation  of  the  offender  in  his  evil  ways. 
The  present  volume  sets  forth  in  a  lucid  way  the  subject  of  juvenile  delinquency, 
tracing  its  causes  and  detailing  its  treatment.  It  is  a  book  that  should  be  read 
by  all  who  have  to  do  with  the  training  of  boys.  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 
Price,  $1.50  net. 

School  Reports  and  School  Efficiency.  By  David  S.  Snedder,  Ph.D., 
and  William  11.  Allen,  Ph.D.  Perhaps  the  best  way  to  give  a  clear  idea  of  this 
suggestive  volume  is  to  describe  the  table  of  contents.  Chapter  I  is  on  the 
purposes  of  educational  statistics;  then  follow  chapters  on  the  beginnings  of 
school  reports  in  American  cities  ;  efforts  of  the  National  Education  Association 
to  improve  school  reports  and  to  secure  uniformity;  examples  of  tables  and 
other  forms  of  presenting  school  facts  used  in  typical  school  reports;  suggested 
economies  and  improvements  for  school  reports  ;  a  practical  study  of  one  school 
report.  The  value  of  such  a  book  will  readily  be  appreciated  by  those  who  have 
the  management  of  school  affairs.  For  instance,  in  the  introduction  the  author 
refers  to  a  few  instances  in  which  the  adoption  of  business  methods  by  different 
committees  resulted  in  savings  of  $13,000  on  lead  pencils,  $113,000  on  coal,  and 
from  $200,000  to  $300,000  in  other  things.  The  value  of  the  book  to  school 
committees  is  indisputable.     The  Macmillan  Company.     Price,  $1.50  net. 

The  Philosophy  of  Loyalty.  Byjosiah  Royce.  Professor  of  the  History 
of  Philosophy  in  Harvard  University.  This  volume  is  the  outgrowth  of  a 
course  of  lectures  at  the  summer  school  of  Harvard  University  on  Ethics,  with 
special  reference  to  the  interests  of  teachers.  The  author  gave  a  few  lectures, 
summing  up  the  principles  lying  at  the  basis  of  this  ethical  course,  to  general 
academic  audiences  at  the  University  of  Illinois.  In  several  other  places  similar 
work  was  done,  and  the  lectures  that  constitute  the  present  volume  reached 
their  final  form  in  the  course  before  the  Lowell  Institute  in  Boston  in  1907. 
This  means  that  the  author  had  the  opportunity  to  think  out  and  discuss  in 
various  forms,  and  with  many  friends  and  critics,  the  subject-matter  of  the 
book.  It  is  not  intended  as  a  text-book,  but,  as  the  author  himself  says  in  the 
preface,  "it  is  simply  an  appeal  to  any  reader  who  may  be  fond  of  ideals,  and 
who  may  be  willing  to  review  his  own  ideals  in  a  somewhat  new  light  and  in  a 
philosophical  spirit."  There  are  chapters  on  individualism,  conscience,  some 
American  problems  in  their  relation  to  loyalty,  training  for  loyalty,  loyalty  and 
religion,  etc.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  Professor  Royce's  clear  and  logical 
style  of  thought  and  expression,  will  feel  sure  of  what  they  will  find  in  his  book. 
Others  may  rest  assured  that  they  will  find  mental  stimulus  and  satisfaction  in 
these  trenchant  essays.     The  Macmillan  Company.     Price,  $1.50  net. 
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An  Introductory  Course  in  Exposition.  Bj  Frances  M.  Perry.  The 
author  is  instructor  in  English  in  Wellesley  College.  The  book  provides  a 
systematized  course  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  expository  writing.  This  is  a 
most  important  part  of  the  course  in  English  in  every  high  school  and  college. 
The  two  processes  of  exposition,  namel} ,  definition  and  analysis;  its  three 
functions,  namely,  impersonal  presentation,  interpretation  and  interpretative 
presentation;  and  the  special  application  of  exposition  in  literary  criticism  are 
clearly  set  forth.  No  student  cm  use  this  book  faithfully  without  improving 
his  style  both  of  thought  and  expression.  It  is  a  valuable  little  book  for  the 
English  student.     The  American  Book  Company.     Price,  $i. 

Fate's  a  Fiddler,  by  Edwin  George  Pinkham,  is  an  ideal  novel  for  vacation 
reading.  It's  a  fine  piece  of  work,  and  unlike  much  of  the  fiction  of  to-day,  it 
is  neither  depressing  nor  morbidly  exciting.  The  story  is  wholly  satisfying, 
and  so  full  of  easy  good  humor  that  its  reader  finds  himself  sympathetically 
cheerful.  As  one  reviewer  said,  it  "leaves  a  pleasant  '  taste '  in  the  mind." 
Small,  Maynard  &  Co.     Price,  $1.50. 

A  Text=Book  of  Botany.  By  Dr.  Edward  Strasburger,  Dr.  Fritz  Noll, 
Dr.  Heinrich  Schenck  and  Dr.  George  Karsten.  Third  English  edition,  revised 
from  the  eighth  German  edition,  by  W.  H.  Lang,  D.Sc,  lecturer  in  botany, 
University  of  Glasgow. 

This  voluminous  work  leaves  little  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of  a  compre- 
hensive treatment  of  the  subject  of  botany.  Every  page  gives  evidence  of 
German  thoroughness.  The  introduction  contains  a  brief  discussion  of  the 
theory  of  evolution  and  of  Darwin's  principle  of  "Natural  Selection."  It  is 
shown  that  the  discoveries  of  Wohler,  Kolbe,  Berthelot  and  Hennel  have  de- 
stroyed the  sharp  distinction  between  organic  and  inorganic  matter;  and  the 
possible  origin  of  life  from  nonliving  matter  at  some  period  of  the  evolution  of 
the  earth  when  the  proper  conditions  existed,  is  seriously  treated.  The  structure 
and  functions  of  plants  are  considered  in  a  general  part  or  section  of  the 
volume;  in  a  special  section  the  particular  structure  and  functions  of  the  sepa- 
rate orders  of  plants  are  discussed.  There  are  779  illustrations,  many  of  them 
exquisitely  colored.  The  book  contains  746  pages.  The  Macmillan  Company. 
Price,  $5  net. 

The  Government  of  England.  By  A.  Lawrence  Lowell.  Professor 
Lowell  is  professor  of  the  science  of  government  in  Harvard  University.  He 
brings  to  the  preparation  of  this  book  a  wealth  of  scholarship  and  the  results  of 
a  wide  acquaintanceship  with  men  of  letters  and  of  affairs  in  Europe.  Noting 
the  fact  that  the  English  government  has  endured  long  enough  and  shown 
sufficient  ability  to  secure  for  the  nation  excellent  conditions  of  law  and  order, 
prosperity,  contentment  and  happiness,  and  by  the  extent  of  its  influence  to 
shape  to  a  considerable  degree  the  institutions  of  other  lands,  he  proceeds  to 
make  a  scientific  study  of  its  principles.  He  limits  the  task  to  a  study  of  the 
English  government  as  it  is  to-day.  Part  I  considers  the  Central  Government; 
Part  II,  the  Party  System;  Part  III,  the  Local  Government;  Part  IV,  Educa- 
tion; Part  V,  the  Church;  Part  VI,  the  Empire;  Part  VII,  the  Courts  of  Law; 
Part  VIII,  Reflections.  There  are  two  volumes  of  over  560  pages  each.  The 
Macmillan  Company.     Price,  $4  net  for  the  set. 
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The  Study  of  Nature.  By  Samuel  Christian  Schmucker,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 
Illustrations  by  Katharine  Elizabeth  Schmucker.  The  study  of  nature  in  home 
and  school  has  become  a  helpful  and  enjoyable  part  of  the  child's  education. 
Great  progress  has  been  made  in  the  past  five  years  in  the  recognition  of  the 
legitimacy  and  value  of  this  line  of  study ;  and  books  of  suggestion  as  to  mate- 
rials and  method  are  being  published  by  leading  schoolbook  houses.  The 
present  volume  is  one  of  the  best  we  have  seen.  It  is  practical.  It  takes  up 
common  objects  that  are  within  reach  of  most  any  child.  It  tells  how  to  make 
an  aquarium,  and  what  to  learn  from  it;  it  teaches  valuable  and  interesting 
facts  about  flies,  moths,  spiders,  frogs,  toads,  birds,  flowers,  fruits,  etc.  Nu- 
merous and  attractive  illustrations  add  to  the  beauty  and  usefulness  of  the 
volume.    J.  B.  Lippincott  Company.     Price,  $i.::5. 

The  Educational  Process.  By  Arthur  Cary  Fleshman,  A.M.  This  book 
belongs  to  Lippincott's  Educational  Series,  edited  by  Martin  G.  Brumbaugh. 
The  central  thought  of  the  book  is  that  education  is  a  spiritual  process  rather 
than  a  brain  activity.  Teaching  is  therefore  not  a  mechanical  process  but  a 
spiritual  activity  and  gains  immensely  in  its  significince.  The  theory  aflfects 
the  teacher  and  the  pupil  in  all  their  relations.  It  has  a  bearing  upon  the  pro- 
gram, the  recitation,  and  in  fact  upon  the  whole  educational  system  Thought- 
ful teachers  will  find  much  food  for  thought  in  these  suggestive  chapters.  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Company.     Price,  $1.25. 

The  Mother's  Year  Book.  By  Marion  Foster  Washburne.  A  practical 
account  is  here  furnished  of  the  results  of  scientific  child-study  of  the  first  jear 
of  a  child's  life.  The  book  will  be  very  helpful  to  young  mothers,  and  will  stim- 
ulate them  to  more  careful  original  observations  of  their  children's  development 
ia  the  first  and  other  years.     The  Macmillan  Company.     Price,  $1.25  net. 

Dictionary  of  the  English  and  German  Languages.  By  William  James. 
The  fact  that  this  is  the  forty-first  edition,  entirely  rewritten  and  greatly  en- 
larged, is  sufficient  demonstration  of  the  value  and  usefulness  of  this  volume. 
Great  care  has  been  taken  to  include  modern  English  and  German  words  and 
expressions.  The  volume  will  cover  very  fully  the  needs  of  students  in  school 
and  college,  and  also  of  those  who  contemplate  travel  or  residence  in  Germany. 
The  Macmillan  Company.     Price,  $1.50  net. 

Principles  of  Secondary  Education.  A  Text-book.  By  Charles  De 
Garmo.  Volume  II.  Processes  of  Instruction.  Professor  De  Garhio  has  a  se- 
cure place  as  an  instructive  and  inspirational  writer  on  educational  themes. 
This  volume  will  not  lessen  his  reputation.  He  professedly  seeks  to  do  for  the 
young  teacher  what  Mill,  Jevons  and  Mach  have  done  for  the  man  of  science, 
viz  :  "  to  impress  upon  him  the  few  but  vital  mental  processes  that  alone  lead  to 
enduring  results."  Insight  and  eflSciency  are  two  supreme  results  which  are 
aimed  at  by  all  teaching.  Valuable  suggestions  are  given  for  the  achievement 
of  these  results.  Scientific  methods  in  high  school  instruction  are  strongly 
advocated.  The  book  should  be  widely  read  and  will  be  largely  useful.  The 
Macmillan  Company.     Price,  $1.00. 

Wild  Flower  Families.  By  Clarence  M.  Weed,  D.Sc.  This  charming 
book  gives  the  haunts,  characteristics  and  family  relationships  of  the  common 
wild  flowers,  with  suggestions  for  their  identification.     Its  use  in  the  school- 
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room  should  make  the  study  of  wild  flowers  of  real  interest.  It  is  adapted  to 
any  grade  from  the  fifth  upward.  Lovers  of  flowers,  outside  of  the  class  room, 
will  find  the  volume  fascinating  and  helpful.  It  is  fully  illustrated.  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott  Company.     Price,  $150  net. 

Argumentation  and  Debating.  By  William  Trufant  Foster.  Professor  of 
English  and  Argumentation  in  Bowdoin  College.  We  hope  to  see  instruction 
in  argumentation  and  debating  given  a  larger  place  In  our  schools  below  the 
college  than  it  has  yet  been  given.  Professor  Fo'ster's  book  will  help  to  bring 
this  about.  His  theories  are  practical  and  his  selections  illustrating  various 
types  of  pubic  address  are  well  chosen.  Houghton  Mifllin  Company.  Price, 
$1.25  net. 

Home  Life  in  Germany.  By  Mrs.  Alfred  Sedgwick.  In  these  chapters  we 
are  given  many  charming  glimpses  into  the  family  life  of  the  Germans.  There 
are  valuable  suggestions  that  might  well  be  imported  to  brighten  American 
households.  So  many  of  our  young  people  now-a-days  go  to  Germany  for  one 
or  more  years  of  study,  that  this  book  will  have  a  very  real  interest  for  this  con- 
stantly growing  class  of  readers,  and  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  a  prospective 
residence  abroad.  There  is  a  chapter  on  expenses  of  home  life.  Those  on  Ger- 
man Sundays,  and  Sports  and  Games  are  particularly  good.  The  Macmillan 
Company.     Price,  $1.75- 

Twelve  Thousand  Words  Often  nispronounced.  By  William  Henry  P. 
Phyle.  This  is  a  revision  of  the  author's  Ten  Thousand  Words  Often  Mispro- 
nounced, with  the  addition  of  many  words  which  experience  has  shown  to  be 
worthy  a  place  in  the  list  of  English  words  which  are  commonly  troublesome. 
The  book  is  now  a  complete  handbook  of  difficulties  in  English  pronunciation. 
It  should  be  on  every  teacher's  desk,  and  it  should  be  frequently  consulted.  G. 
P.  Putnam's  Sons.     Price,  $1.25. 

The  Management  of  a  City  School.  By  Arthur  C.  Perry,  Jr.,  Ph.D.  The 
contents  of  this  book  will  be  of  special  interest,  of  course,  to  those  who  are 
engaged  in  city  school  work ;  but  all  teachers  of  whatever  grade  will  find  the  vol- 
ume full  of  practical  suggestion.  The  principal  is  the  central  figure  in  the 
volume,  and  the  various  school  problems  are  viewed  from  his  standpoint.  The 
reader  will  learn  how  to  estimate  the  relations  of  the  principal  and  the  state, 
the  public,  the  authorities,  the  teachers,  the  pupils,  the  parents,  etc.  An 
excellent  book,  well  written  and  really  needed!  The  Macmillan  Company. 
Price,  $1.25  net. 

Periodical  Notes 

The  September  Atlantic  illustrates  strikingly  the  wide  range  of  interest  which  this  magazine 
covers.  This  issue  opens  with  a  brilliant  exposition  of  the  needs  and  problems  of  present-day 
American  life  under  the  title  "  Social  Reconstruction  To-day,"  by  John  Martin. — "  What  is  the 
matter  with  the  public  schools  ?"  asks  Kheta  Childe  Dorr,  in  the  October  Delineator. — As  a 
natural  evolution  we  have  the  Era  of  Cheerfulness — gloom  is  fading  rapidly  into  the  mists  of  the 
past,  not  only  in  literature  but  in  conduct  and  even  in  dress. — yoe  Mitchell  Chappie,  in  National 
Magazine  for  September. — Lippincott's  Magazine  "pursues  the  even  tenor  of  its  way"  regard- 
less of  summer's  heat  or  financial  panic.  The  September  issue  has  for  its  leading  feature  a 
stirring  detective  novel  by  Nevil  Monroe  Hopkins. — "Where  the  High  School  Fails  "is  the  title 
of  a  thoughtful  article  by  William  McAndrew  in  The  World's  Work  for  September. — All  teachers 
and  other  patriotic  people  should  read  James  T.  McCleary's  article  in  September  Revieru  of 
Reviews  on  "  What  Should  the  Lincoln  Memorial  be  ?" 
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Some  Results  from  the  Accrediting  of  High 
Schools  by  State  Universities 

H.    A.    HOLLISTER,    HIGH    SCHOOL    VISITOR,    UNIVERSITY    OF    ILLINOIS,    URBANA 

HE  policy  of  university  inspection  of  high  schools 
for  purposes  of  accrediting  as  a  basis  for  the 
admission,  without  examination,  of  high  school 
graduates  to  university  courses  is  now  widely 
practiced.  In  eleven  out  of  fifteen  of  the  North 
Central  and  Pacific  States  maintaining  univer- 
sities, inspection  by  these  institutions  is  regularly 
established.  The  fifteen  states  referred  to  are 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa, 
Missouri,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  South  Dakota,  North  Dakota, 
Colorado,  California,  Washington.  In  one  state,  Wisconsin, 
a  double  system  is  maintained  by  the  state  department  and 
the  university.  It  is  fair  to  state  that  in  only  one,  Minnesota, 
is  anything  like  an  efficient  system  of  inspection  maintained 
without  any  direct  participation  by  the  state  university.  Indi- 
cations are  that  the  plan  of  university  inspection  will  soon 
extend  to  other  states  of  the  West  as  it  is  already  doing  to  the 
South. 

In  the  earlier  stages  of  this  inspection  by  universities  the 
tendency  seems  to  have  been  to  follow  traditional  standards 
for  admission  as  established  by  the  older  Eastern  institutions 
in  which  strictly  literary  collegiate  courses  prevailed.  The 
evolution  of  higher  education  by  states  has  been  marked,  how- 
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ever,  by  a  broader  development  of  the  curriculum.  The  wide 
range  of  interests  involved  in  providing  a  scheme  of  higher 
education  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  various  social  and  indus- 
trial activities  of  a  democratic  state  has  made  this  broad  con- 
ception of  collegiate  training  necessary. 

While  none  of  the  states  seem,  as  yet,  to  have  conceived  of 
all  these  interests  calling  for  higher  education  as  constituting 
the  field  for  university  administration,  yet  most  of  the  states  in 
question  have  made  provision  for  them  all  with  varying  degrees 
of  solidarity.  In  some  states  all  except  the  professional  train- 
ing of  teachers  are  under  a  unified  organization,  and  even  this 
function  is  recognized  by  a  department  of  education. 

This  broader  development  of  the  university  curriculum  has 
necessarily  brought  about  a  different  conception  of  the  relation- 
ship existing  between  high  schools  and  university  as  part  of 
a  unified  system  of  education  by  the  state.  We  are  not  to 
imply  from  the  above  statement  that  the  high  schools  exist 
solely  as  schools  preparatory  to  the  universities.  Their  chief 
function  is,  and  doubtless  will  continue  to  be,  the  highest 
fitting  school  for  those  who  are  limited,  in  one  way  or  another, 
to  the  best  they  can  get  from  the  home  school.  The  other 
function  of  the  high  school,  that  of  preparation  for  the  further 
training  offered  by  the  higher  institution,  must  also  be  recog- 
nized. It  is  here  especially  that  an  important  community  of 
interests  touches  both  high  school  and  university.  From  the 
more  or  less  arbitrarily  fixed  entrance  standards  of  the  tradi- 
tional college,  the  state  universities  have  swung  slowly  but 
inevitably  into  a  recognition  of  the  true  nature  of  this  com- 
munit}'  of  interests.  As  a  result,  the  best  average  accomplish- 
ment by  high  schools  is  taken  to  constitute  the  basis  for 
admission  to  all  state  institutions  of  a  higher  order.  In  a  state 
of  widely  varying  industries,  soil  fertility  and  educational 
ideals,  this  means  a  careful  adjustment  of  standards  to  the  end 
that  the  largest  possible  number  desiring  these  higher  educa- 
tional advantages  may  participate  in  them  without  the  indi- 
vidual's incurring  too  much  extra  expense  in  preparation. 

Herein  is  the  guiding  principle  for  the  state  university,  using 
the   term    comprehensively,  in    determining  entrance  require- 
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ments  for  high  school  graduates.  Naturally,  the  recognition 
of  such  a  principle,  together  with  the  possible  limitations  it  may 
place  upon  what  the  university  is  to  accomplish,  gives  to  the 
latter  institution  a  profound  interest  in  assisting  to  advance  the 
amount  and  quality  of  high  school  work  to  the  highest  point 
to  which  it  may  normally  be  brought.  Thus,  while  the  present 
attainment  by  a  majority  of  high  schools  must  constitute  the 
beginning  place  for  the  university,  the  highest  ultimate  inter- 
ests of  the  whole  scheme  of  the  state  to  educate  its  future 
citizens  demands  that  the  higher  institution  be  given  every 
opportunity  to  co-operate  in  improving  the  standard  output  of 
the  schools  below.  To  this  the  accrediting  system  lends  itself 
most  directly  and  effectively.* 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  go  into  details  as  to  the  method  of 
procedure  in  accrediting  high  schools  under  university  inspec- 
tion. There  are  certain  preliminary  standards  to  be  met  before 
actual  inspection  is  undertaken.  The  university  leaves  it  with 
high  school  authorities  to  take  the  initiative  for  first  accrediting. 
When  a  request  for  accrediting  is  sent  in,  a  report  is  first  called 
for  by  means  of  which  compliance  with  the  necessary  prelim- 
inary standards  may  be  ascertained.  These  standards  are : 
(i)  The  employment  of  enough  teachers  in  both  elementary 
and  high  school  to  make  creditable  work  practicable.  (2)  Ade- 
quate length  of  school  year  and  of  recitation  periods.  (3)  Suit- 
able material  equipment.  (4)  Proper  qualifications  of  teachers. 
(5)  Satisfactory  arrangement  of  the  program  of  studies.  If 
the  report  shows  favorable  conditions  with  regard  to  these 
points,  inspection  of  the  school  follows.  In  most  cases  this 
is  done  by  a  regular  inspector,  but  in  a  few  states  it  is  done 
by  a  committee  of  the  faculty. 

In  the  inspection  of  a  high  school  the  chief  points  to  be  con- 
sidered are :  (i)  The  material  equipment  of  the  school.  (2) 
The  educational  standards  of  the  community  together  with 
financial  ability.  (3)  Teaching  ability  of  the  instructors.  (4) 
Stability  and  completeness  of  organization  of  the  school.     (5) 

*  In  the  discussion  which  follows,  the  accrediting  system  for  Illinois  is  taken 
as  a  basis  because  best  known  to  the  writer.  In  most  respects  it  is  similar  to 
that  of  other  university  systems. 
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The  general  spirit  of  the  school  as  shown  by  the  attitude 
of  pupils  toward  teachers  and  toward  the  work  of  the  school. 

One  of  the  distinctive  features  of  accrediting  in  this  state  is 
the  co-operative  basis  for  fixing  standards  for  the  program  of 
studies,  the  equipment  of  the  school,  and  the  subject-matter 
required  for  a  unit  of  credit  in  a  given  branch.  Believing  in 
the  principle  stated  above  that  the  university  should  begin 
where  the  best  average  results  of  high  school  courses  leave  off, 
the  university  seeks  earnestly  the  co-operation  of  high  schools 
and  all  institutions  of  learning  in  the  state  in  order  to  reach  the 
fairest  possible  adjustment  of  these  standards.  This  is  accom- 
plished chiefly  through  the  annual  high  school  conference  held 
at  the  university.  The  necessary  expenses  of  the  program  are 
borne  by  the  university,  and  Boards  of  Education  are  asked  to 
participate  by  sending  suitable  representatives  from  among 
their  high  school  teachers.  These  meetings  occur  regularl}'- 
the  week  before  Thanksgiving  of  each  year,  and  the  results  of 
their  deliberations  are  published  in  the  High  School  Manual 
sent  out  by  the  university.  The  attendance  at  the  meeting  of 
1907  included  representatives  of  over  one  hundred  and  fifty 
schools,  many  of  whom  came  by  special  appointment  with 
expenses  borne  by  their  districts. 

Such  a  representative  body,  coming  from  all  classes  of 
schools,  and  all  parts  of  the  state,  acting  through  various  com- 
mittees continuing  throughout  the  year,  constitutes  a  natural 
basis  for  co-operative  work  between  high  schools  and  univer- 
sity, and  makes  the  standards  set  up  acceptable  to  all.  All 
higher  institutions  of  the  state  are  also  invited  to  send  repre- 
sentatives and  their  co-operation  sought.  One  important  result 
is  a  much  better  understanding  among  teachers  and  superin- 
tendents of  the  public  schools,  and  the  members  of  university 
faculties.  And  this  is  an  essential  condition.  The  broadening 
influence  of  such  a  mingling  in  discussion  and  in  committee 
work  is  needed  alike  by  high  school  teachers  and  university 
professors.  Its  tendency  is  greatly  to  increase  harmony  and 
efficiency  in  our  educational  system. 

As  another  result  of  such  a  system  of  accrediting  by  univer- 
sities the  high  schools  have  greatly  improved.     Some  of  the 
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lines  of  improvement  maybe  noted  :  (i)  There  is  better  material 
equipment.  In  most  cases  where  a  new  building  is  erected 
provisions  are  now  made  for  the  best  possible  modern  condi- 
tions of  high  school  work  ;  laboratories  are  better  equipped,  and 
better  reference  libraries  are  established.  Through  the  influ- 
ence of  the  university,  superintendents  and  principals  are  able 
to  get  much  that  would  otherwise  be  unattainable.  (2)  A  much 
higher  standard  is  sought  in  the  qualifications  of  teachers  em- 
ployed. (3)  Much  more  thought  is  given  to  the  organization  of 
the  program  of  studies,  and  its  adaptation  to  the  wider  needs 
of  the  community. 

By  means  of  the  co-operative  plan  of  adjusting  standards  the 
bugaboo  of  university  domination  of  high  schools  is  effectively 
laid.  Such  a  charge  against  universities  must  have  been  due 
to  reaction  against  the  more  arbitrary  standards  of  the  tradi- 
tional college,  and  the  fact  that  they  were  at  first  imitated  by 
state  institutions.  No  doubt  the  jealousy  of  certain  institutions 
which  imagine  themselves  sufferers  at  the  hands  of  state  univer- 
sities has  had  much  to  do  with  keeping  up  this  cry  of  domina- 
tion. This  situation  has  been  enhanced  by  misunderstandings 
between  high  school  and  university  instructors  due  to  a  lack  of 
acquaintance  among  them,  and  a  mutual  knowledge  of  their 
aims  and  purposes. 

A  more  recent  movement  connected  with  inspection  and 
accrediting  of  high  schools  is  that  made  by  the  North  Central 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools.  The  refer- 
ence is  especially  to  the  system  of  uniform  accrediting  inau- 
gurated by  that  association.  The  schools  to  be  thus  accredited 
from  year  to  year  are  first  recommended  by  the  Board  of  In- 
spectors, and  this  board  is  made  up  chiefly  of  the  inspectors  of 
the  state  universities  and  state  inspectors.  The  standards  set 
are,  in  some  respects,  higher  than  those  of  individual  states, 
and  are  more  arbitrary  than  those  of  several  of  the  states  repre- 
sented. The  list  of  uniformly  accredited  schools  is  considered 
as  distinctly  an  honor  list.  The  fact  that  a  school  is  not  on 
this  list  does  not  necessarily  affect  its  accredited  relation  with 
its  own  state  institution. 

One  of  the  results  of  this  accrediting  by  the  North  Central 
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Association  has  been  a  marked  stimulus  to  schools  which 
approach  near  to  eligibility  to  such  recognition  -under  the 
rules  of  the  Board  of  Inspectors.  There  is,  however,  another 
influence  possible  if  not  actually  existing  which  should  be 
mentioned  here,  an  influence  not  in  accord  with  what  has  been 
set  forth  above  as  the  principles  underlying  the  normal  rela- 
tionship between  high  schools  and  state  universities.  There  is 
the  possibility  of  establishing  here  standards  and  limitations 
inimical  to  the  harmonious  and  natural  growth  of  particular 
state  systems  of  education.  With  the  fullness  and  freedom  of 
discussion  characteristic  of  the  association  meetings  such  a 
condition  seems  hardly  likely  to  arise  ;  yet  there  are  strong 
forces  comprehended  in  the  organization  which  very  naturally 
make  for  methods  of  standardization  ditferent  from  those  which 
are  plainly  the  ones  to  be  followed  by  state  universities  and 
public  schools. 

To  institutions  appealing  to  a  specific  class  of  students  dis- 
tributed over  a  wide  area,  and  which  have  no  limitations  due 
to  attachment  to  a  state  system  of  education,  some  things  are 
readily  possible  which  are  not  at  all  practicable  for  state  insti- 
tutions. As  each  state  has  its  own  body  of  laws  and  maintains 
its  own  distinct  educational  system,  endeavoring  to  adapt  this 
to  the  peculiar  social  and  industrial  needs  of  its  people,  the 
normal  nature  of  this  relationship  between  the  university  and 
high  schools  in  a  given  state  should  remain,  as  far  as  possible, 
undisturbed  by  outside  influences. 

The  community  of  interests  which  center  about  the  accrediting 
system  are  thus  seen  to  bear  a  very  important  relationship  to 
both  high  schools  and  university,  and  therefore  to  the  general 
interests  of  education  in  the  state.  Where  can  there  be  any 
such  satisfactory  adjustment  of  standards  as  that  to  be  accom- 
plished by  mutual  understanding  after  full  and  free  discussion? 
How  else  can  either  group  come  to  understand  the  aims  and 
problems  of  the  other,  as  affected  by  the  fixing  of  this  their  line 
of  coincidence? 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  high  school  teachers  must  come 
mainly. from  the  colleges  and  universities;  that  it  is  in  these 
institutions  that  they  are  to  perfect  themselves  for  their  work. 
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How  can  this  be  brought   about  successfully  without  a  close  . 
relationship  between  the  two  institutions,  with  the  high  school 
as  the  experiment  station  for  the  study  and  solution  of  the  great 
unsolved  problems  in  the  education  of  youth? 

Whatever  will  hold  high  schools  and  university  most  closely 
related  ;  whatever  will  increase  the  knowledge  and  respect  of 
one  for  the  other ;  whatever  will  remove  misunderstandings, 
and  make  the  way  easiest  for  the  youth  to  find  his  course 
upward  in  education — these  things  we  need  to  conserve.  As 
far  as  experience  goes  the  accrediting  system  ranks  first  among 
all  such  instrumentalities.  Doubtless  there  should  be  state  in- 
spection. The  sanitary  conditions  of  schools  need  looking 
after.  The  smaller  high  schools,  in  the  early  stages  of  devel- 
opment, need  careful  attention  and  aid.  Some  system  needs 
to  be  found  and  kept  in  operation  which  will  insure  full  and 
free  high  school  privileges  to  every  child  of  suitable  age  and 
attainments  in  the  state.  Even  these  things  the  state  may  do 
as  well,  possibly  better,  through  its  university  than  by  any 
other  means.  And  when  it  comes  to  the  adjustment  of  the 
curriculum,  selection  and  treatment  of  the  materials  of  educa- 
tion, recommendations  as  to  laboratory  and  library  equipment, 
the  general  improvement  of  teaching  standards,  in  so  far  as 
these  depend  upon  a  knowledge  and  application  of  the  princi- 
ples of  educational  philosophy  and  sociolgy,  no  more  fortunate 
arrangement  can  be  found  for  any  state  than  to  leave  in  the 
hands  of  the  two  institutions  most  directly  concerned  the  mutual 
and  co-operative  adjustment  of  these  things. 
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I.       IN    GRADES    BELOW    THE    HIGH    SCHOOL 

|HOEVER  would  offer  any  practical  suggestions 
upon  the  work  of  the  school  grades  should  keep 
constantly  in  mind  the  limitations  under  which 
that  work  is  done.  Idealists  and  theorizers  often 
point  in  the  right  direction.  It  is  left  to  the 
teachers  to  explore  the  available  routes  and 
patiently  lead  their  flocks  thereby.  There  is 
first  the  time  limit  of  five  or  six  hours  a  day  for 
from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  days  yearly  for  a 
variable  number  of  years.  In  this  time  attention  must  be  given 
to  subjects  that  are  fundamental.  The  child  must  learn  the 
language  of  his  time  and  country,  to  speak  it,  to  read  it,  to 
write  it.  It  unlocks  the  storehouses  of  information  and  through 
the  daily  press  makes  him  an  observer  of  all  the  great  world. 
After  the  mother  tongue  comes  work  in  numbers  like  reckoning 
money,  understanding  simple  accounts,  learning  the  weights 
and  measures  in  common  use  and  percentage.  Then  come 
geography  and  history.  Following  these  is  a  variety  of  sub- 
jects, usually  enough  to  invite  talk  about  "  fads"  and  "  when  I 
Went  to  school,"  and  to  make  the  teacher  feel  as  if  she  were 
scattering  her  studies  pretty  widely.  One  or  more  of  them  is 
likely  to  demand  work  under  a  supervisor  after  school  hours 
or  'outside  preparation.  Most  important  of  all  we  have  the 
childi^en  who  ought  to  grow  into  rugged  and  lusty  young 
people  whether  they  become  prodigies  of  book  learning  or  not. 
Three  quarters  of  those  who  enter  the  primaries  will  never  get 
so  far  as  the  high  school.  The  teaching  of  a  special  subject 
thus  narrows  itself  to  what  it  is  practicable  to  do  impeded  by 
these  various  limitations. 
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History  and  geography  have  a  vast  literature.  No  one  can 
master  more  than  a  small  portion  of  it.  Both  are  securely 
established  in  the  curriculum  though  their  value  to  the 
children  depends  upon  the  what  and  the  how  of  the  teach- 
ing. Thus  the  astronomical  phases  of  geography  are  rat- 
tled off  by  very  young  pupils  with  an  amazing  glibness  as  if 
the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  had  not  been  slowly 
studied  out  through  succeeding  centuries  by  such  giant  intellects 
as  Copernicus,  Galileo,  Kepler,  Newton.  Meantime  simple 
observations  are  neglected.  Upon  a  sunny  day,  in  a  south 
room,  mark  on  the  floor  with  chalk  the  shadow  of  the  corner 
of  the  window  at  noon.  Have  the  children  notice  where  the 
shadow  comes  next  week,  next  month,  the  month  after.  Ask 
the  children  to  notice  where  the  sun  sets  now,  where  it  sets  next 
month,  where  it  sets  in  June,  in  December,  in  March,  in  Sep- 
tember. The  great  results  achieved  in  the  past  are  valuable 
for  us  adults  of  to-day  to  use.  For  the  children  habits  of  obser- 
vation are  even  more  valuable.  There  are  pupils,  the  pride  of 
the  teacher,  who  can  name  the  tributaries  of  the  Amazon,  yet  who, 
if  given  a  map  of  their  own  city  with  a  cross  marking  a  cer- 
tain locality  and  told  to  go  to  the  place  indicated,  would  be 
puzzled.  There  are  adults  to  whom  the  word  history  suggests 
merely  somebody's  book  studied  in  school  "  when  they  were 
little  and  good  a  long  time  ago."  The  events  are  mostly  for- 
gotten now.  And  yet  consider  how  much  of  history  is  all  about 
us.  The  youngster  out  to  walk  with  his  mother  sees  the  piece 
of  red,  white  and  blue  bunting,  symbol  of  American  nationality. 
He  asks  about  it  and  gets  quite  a  story — stars  are  for  states, 
thirteen  stripes  are  for  the  old  states — we  didn't  have  that  flag 
always — and  whatever  details  and  explanations  come  to  mind. 
The  banging  and  bell  ringing  of  the  Fourth  of  July  bring  out 
something  about  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Revolu- 
tionary struggle  to  be  a  separate  nation  in  which  his  great,  great 
grandfather  took  a  part.  Thanksgiving  may  take  him  to  a 
family  gathering  at  the  old  farm  home.  The  old  spinning 
wheel,  the  old  bureau,  the  old  flintlock  on  the  chimney,  the 
wide  fireplace,  the  crane,  andirons  and  blazing  logs  tell  him  of 
the  past.     The  Pilgrims  and  the  Mayflower  at  Plymouth,  the 
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starving  winter,  the  good  harvest  and  something  to  eat  till  har- 
vest came  again  were  reason  enough  for  thankfulness  and 
Thanksgiving.  Christmas  adds  its  bit  of  sacred  history  and 
shows  him  customs  centuries  old.  Washington's  birthday 
brings  before  him  the  majestic  figure  of  our  first  president  and 
model  patriot.  All  this  and  much  more,  including  the  traditions 
of  the  family  repeated  at  the  fireside,  the  stories  of  local  history 
with  the  names  of  the  famous  men  of  his  State  attached  to  parks 
and  monuments,  to  streets  and  squares,  to  capes  and  mountains, 
to  rivers  and  bays,  are  incidentally,  but  interestingly  told  him. 
From  the  first  we  find  ourselves  in  a  lesson  in  history  written 
not  merely  in  words  but  in  schools  and  churches,  capitols  and 
libraries,  factories,  bridges,  railroads,  ships,  in  humble  homes 
and  princely  dwellings  by  the  toiling,  planning,  struggling 
thousands  who  have  lived  and  died  before  us.  What  is  true  of 
the  outer  life  is  equally  so  of  the  spiritual  life.  Religious  cus- 
toms are  centuries  old.  The  language  by  which  we  exchange 
ideas  points  back  across  the  sea.  The  words  father  and  mother, 
Vater  und  Mutter,  j^ater  et  ?nate?-,  carry  us  back  five,  twenty- 
five — who  can  say  how  many  centuries?  If  the  teacher  keeps 
in  mind  this  omnipresence  of  history  and  the  past  in  the  things 
great  and  small  of  her  daily  life,  she  will  be  surprised  at  the 
amount  that  yearly  collects  about  the  various  nuclei  of  her  local 
interests.  The  one  element  perennially  new  is  the  children 
and  their  ignorance. 

It  is  obviously  impracticable  in  a  brief  general  article  to 
enter  into  minute  details  of  the  year  of  school  life,  the  spe- 
cific text-books  to  be  used,  the  particular  methods  and  de- 
vices for  teaching  history  in  the  grades  till  the  local  conditions 
are  known.  Some  communities  set  a  low  value  upon  history. 
They  are  spick  and  span  new  themselves,  perhaps ;  ten  years 
ago  there  was  not  a  house  in  the  town  ;  coyotes  and  prairie 
dogs  were  the  only  inhabitants  ;  studying  the  story  of  some 
older  and  rival  communities  is  less  important  than  booming 
their  own.  Then  again  there  are  cities  where  it  is  presumed 
that  anything  new  is  of  doubtful  value  ;  it  can  hardly  hope  to 
equal  the  greatness  of  past  achievement ;  the  audacious  inno- 
vator must  be  taught  to  "  advance  backward";  obvious  value 
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and  utility  are  lost  through  a  criticism  of  unessentials  magnified. 
Between  these  two  extremes  of  the  spirit  of  the  future  and 
of  the  past  is  an  endless  gradation.  The  history  must  fit  the 
community. 

Nevertheless  there  are  certain  useful  principles  which,  if  very 
old,  are  worth  holding  constantly  in  mind.  Children  learn  to 
talk  by  hearing  the  names  of  objects  and  actions.  Early  school 
instruction  must  be,  of  necessity,  largely  from  the  lips  of  the 
teacher.  Gradually  the  children  come  to  realize  that  written 
and  printed  signs  mean  something.  Upon  entering  the  room, 
they  see  upon  the  blackboard,  James  will  pass  the  penholders, 
Mary  will  give  out  the  spelling  paper,  and  James  and  Mary 
enjoy  showing  that  they  observe  and  understand.  Observing 
and  understanding  are  fundamental  matters  in  reading  as  else- 
where, and  reading  is  our  means  of  getting  knowledge  from 
books.  It  is  the  one  school  attainment  that  we  use  constantly 
all  our  lives.  With  the  school  inspector,  posture,  voice,  ex- 
pression, the  elocutionary  side  of  reading  is  likely  to  count. 
With  the  child,  as  with  adults,  the  real  value  of  reading  is  de- 
termined by  ability  to  grasp  clearly  and  fully  the  meaning  of 
the  passage,  to  go  from  words  to  things,  to  facts,  to  deeds. 
Here  the  children  are  subject  to  the  same  limitations  as  adults. 
Most  of  us  get  very  few  ideas  out  of  a  highly  technical  book 
upon  medicine  or  law  or  machinery  because  we  do  not  know 
what  the  words  mean.  The  dictionary  cannot  help  much  be- 
cause we  are  unfamiliar  with  the  things  for  which  the  words 
stand.  Therefore  in  the  lower  grades,  history  teaching  is  a 
continuation  of  the  method  of  the  home.  Columbus,  the  In- 
dians, the  Cabots,  Ponce  de  Leon,  Balboa,  Cortez,  Pizarro 
furnish  themes  for  some  of  the  first  stories.  In  the  telling  it  is 
fundamental  that  the  children  get  something  beyond  mere 
names,  something  concrete  and  down  to  their  level.  The 
books  with  their  pictures  are  valuable.  If  the  children  uni- 
formly associate  the  name  of  Sebastian  Cabot  with  a  man  in  a 
kind  of  gown  with  a  peculiar  cap  upon  his  head  and  a  long, 
white  W-shaped  beard,  they  have  a  real  person  about  whom  to 
group  the  other  details  of  his  connection  with  America.  In 
Henry  VII  of  England's  diary  entry,   £io  to  him  that    hath 
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found  a  new  isle,  we  have  that  monarch's  estimate  of  the  value 
of  discoveries  in  the  West,  and  of  the  size  of  Cabot's  discovery. 
The  teacher's  skill  is  shown  in  the  development  of  details 
enough  to  make  Cabot  such  a  real  person,  and  his  lonely,  grop- 
ing voyage  across  the  vastness  of  the  unknown  sea  a  realized  and 
daring  adventure,  yet  not  enough  to  make  the  details  efface 
each  other  and  leave  the  child  with  a  blurred,  confused  mass  of 
words  and  medley  of  stories  that  do  not  attach  clearly  to  any 
one  person  or  place  or  deed.  It  may  be  urged  that  all  knowl- 
edge of  the  past  is  of  a  vague  character,  yet  many  school  chil- 
dren have  a  considerable  fund  of  knowledge  about  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  They  may  never  have  seen  him,  but  they 
have  seen  his  picture,  know  how  he  looks,  and  an  experimental 
inquiry  would  bring  out  a  surprising  quantity  and  an  amusing 
variety  of  facts,  views  and  stories  about  him.  Historical  char- 
acters may  be  made  real  in  a  similar  way.  Good  pictures  of 
persons,  objects  of  interest,  and  pictures  of  them  surpass  words. 
Historic  spots.  Saint  Augustine,  Plymouth  Rock,  are  impressive 
and  instructive.  The  teacher  needs  a  good  imagination  to  sketch 
the  terrors  of  the  unexplored  deep  of  four  centuries  ago.  When 
Balboa  looked  from  the  Isthmus  mountain  ridge  upon  the  water 
below  he  might  so  far  as  he  knew  have  been  looking  out  over 
Lake  Michigan.  Has  the  teacher  ever  been  out  of  sight  of 
land,  seen  the  sun  rise  out  of  the  ocean  and  sink  into  it  again 
at  night?  Let  her  tell  the  children  how  it  seemed,  notwith- 
standing her  captain  had  accurate  charts,  knew  what  rocks  and 
shoals  to  avoid,  what  lights  he  would  see,  and  how  long  the 
voyage  would  take.  The  Spaniards,  without  any  such  infor- 
mation, sailed  into  unknown  dangers,  groped  their  way  down 
the  Pacific  side  of  the  continent  to  Peru  and  crept  through  the 
Gulf  to  Mexico,  uncertain  where  they  were  going  or  what  they 
would  find.  There  is  nothing  like  it  now.  Even  the  difficulties 
of  Polar  exploration  are  correctly  forecast. 

The  littleness  and  slowness  of  the  early  ships,  the  Mayflower 
of  1620  beside  the  Lusitania  of  1907,  the  bows  and  arrows  of 
the  Indians  beside  the  armor  of  the  Spaniards,  and  both  com- 
pared to  the  rifles-  of  to-day,  are  suggestive  themes.  The 
number  of  topics  in  the  early  grades  must  be  small.     It  is  hard 
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to  omit  so  much  of  value,  but  it  is  the  case  of  the  lifeboat 
leaving  the  sinking  ship.  Some  can  get  safely  to  land.  If  too 
many  jump  in  it  is  certain  that  all  will  be  lost.  The  names 
and  dates  of  the  chosen  topics  should  be  learned  like  the 
multiplication  table. 

Importance  is  attached  to  teaching  patriotism  in  connection 
with  the  history.  This  matter  is  usually  considered  by  the 
text-book  makers,  and  sometimes  with  the  result  that  we  have 
much  effervescence  and  not  much  truthful  history.  If  the 
teacher  is  a  person  of  real  and  high  character  her  quiet  influ- 
ence for  God  and  home  and  native  land  is  more  potent  than 
formal  disquisitions  upon  civic  and  social  virtues.  The  teacher 
is  a  very  great  personage  in  the  eyes  of  the  little  children. 
"  My  teacher  says  so,"  settles  debated  questions.  In  historical 
matters  at  first  she  is  both  eyes  and  mind  for  them,  and  it  is 
fortunate  if  she  can  administer  her  trust  intelligently  and  help- 
fully. The  period  of  story-telling  by  the  teacher,  covering  the 
era  of  discovery,  exploration  and  colonization,  gradually  gives 
place  to  that  of  reading  on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  The  history 
primers  of  Eggleston,  Blaisdell,  Pratt,  Johonnot  and  others  are 
especially  planned  for  these  early  years.  If  the  children  are 
allowed  to  read  them  as  a  reward  for  diligence,  and  as  a  privi- 
lege, rather  than  set  to  learn  them  like  a  spelling  lesson,  the 
teacher  may  find  herself  serving  as  moderator,  and  granting 
the  privilege  of  the  floor  to  an  eager  and  interested  succession 
of  young  speakers. 

It  is  common  in  many  places  to  reserve  the  period  of  the 
Union  under  the  Constitution  for  the  last  years  of  the  grammar 
school,  with  pupils  ranging  from  thirteen  to  fifteen  years  of 
age.  The  text-book  is  generally  quite  full  in  its  list  of  topics 
treated,  and  upon  issues  like  the  Civil  War  it  takes  its  color 
from  the  section  using  it.  Pupils  of  this  age  have  a  very  good 
grasp  of  the  concrete  and  a  pretty  wide  knowledge  of  the  outer 
world,  so  that  material  development,  canals,  steamboating, 
railroading,  the  growth  of  cities,  cotton  growing,  grain  raising, 
reapers,  binders,  headers,  elevators,  flour  mills,  the  telegraph 
and  ocean  cable,  the  telephone  and  phonograph  can  be  made 
interesting  and  instructive.     Alice  Morse  Earle's  books  upon 
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colonial    travel,   Sunday    observance,   costumes,  punishments, 
and  the  like,  are  interesting,  amusing  and  instructive.     As  a 
rule,  the  effort  to  develop  diplomacy  or  constitutional  questions 
like  state  rights,  or  the  influence  of  great  economic  questions 
like    money,   banks    and   tariff,  is   more   successful   the    more 
mature  the  pupils.     The  grammar  school  is  but  an  indifferent 
field  for  such  difficult  themes.     If  pupils  carry  away  from  the 
grammar  school  an  interest  in  history,  and  the  impression  that 
it  is  a  mine  of  useful  experiences  to  which  they  will  later  enjoy 
going  for  guidance,  a  valuable  point  is  gained.     If  they  can 
be  given  a  knowledge  of  libraries,  and  how  to  use  them  to  get 
the  details  which  supply  the  clear-cut,  definite  human  interest, 
another  point  is  gained.     Teachers  have  a  right  to  ask  of  the 
text-book  makers  that  the  space  given  to  wars  shall  not  be  dis- 
proportionate, that  the  spectacular  shall  not  hide  the  agonies  of 
wounds  and  death,  of  sickening  and  starving  men.     However 
bright  the   glory  of  individual   deeds,  wars,  as   a  whole,  are 
national  sores  slow  to  heal.     They  leave  a  legacy  of  debt  and 
debt  taskmasters,  enormous  annual  payments,  pension  rolls  and 
pocket  patriots.     They  force  us  out  of  the  course  of  our  national 
interests,  and  make  us  the  tool  of  a  subtler  old  world  diplomacy. 
The  daily  press  gives  the  news,  the  new  things,  sensations, 
calamities  and  general  excrescences  of  our  civilization.     Of  the 
ten  million  men  who  will  to-morrow  go  peacefully  about  their 
daily  occupations,  nothing  is  said.     Of  the  ten  thousand  whose 
conditions  of  work   are  bad,  the  papers  are  full.     If  current 
history  is  made  up  of  a  summary  of  current  events,  it  may  get 
this  decided  twist  toward  an  unfair  exaltation  of  calamities,  the 
story,  not  of  the  thousand  ships  that  crossed  the  sea  in  safety, 
but  of  the  one  that  ran  on  the  rocks ;  not  of  the  mighty  Her- 
cules of  our  business,  but  of  the  Augean  stables  to  be  cleaned 
out.     Excessively  optimistic    and    whitewashing    histories   are 
quite  as  bad.     They  are  discouraging,  inasmuch  as  they  do  not 
show  national  progress,  but  forever  exalt  the  good  old  times, 
which  may  not  have  been  better,  but  decidedly  worse  than  the 
present.     A  useful  book  for  the  teacher  to   have   at  hand   is 
Channing  and  Hart's  Guide  to  American  History,  Ginn  &  Co., 
Boston.     Its  bibliographies  are  of  permanent  value.     Every 
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good  teacher  freshens  her  knowledge  as  time  and  circumstances 
permit.  She  can  find  what  books  she  needs  in  these  lists.  If 
her  town  has  a  library  she  can  get  the  books  and  select  what 
will  answer  her  purpose.  There  are  excellent  lists  of  topics  in 
most  of  the  school  histories.  There  are  others  published  sepa- 
rately. Those  of  E.  E.  Sparks  and  Gordy  and  Twitchell  may 
be  mentioned.  Part  II  of  the  Channing  and  Hart  Guide  has 
two  hundred  pages  of  topics  and  references  from  which  the 
teacher  may  select  her  own,  if  she  has  the  time  and  the 
judgment. 

II.       IN    HIGH    SCHOOL    GRADES 

History  teaching  in  grades  above  the  grammar  school  usu- 
ally covers  the  history  of  the  world.  The  Latin  schools  require 
Greek  and  Roman  history  as  a  necessar}^  interpreltation  and 
adjunct  of  their  work.  The  English  or  technical  schools 
require  at  least  an  outline  of  general  history  as  a  source  of 
information  about  the  world  of  to-day.  Upon  the  subject  of 
method,  topics  and  references,  the  History  Syllabus  for  Sec- 
ondary Schools,  published  by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  of  Boston, 
is  a  valuable  time  saver.  It  embodies  the  ideas  of  a  group  of 
history  teachers  and  their  class-room  experience.  It  refers  not 
only  to  volumes,  but  to  chapters  and  to  pages. 

There  are  however  certain  fundamental  elements  in  the 
problem.  They  are  the  teacher  and  his  equipment,  the  books, 
maps  and  other  sources  of  historical  enlightenment  and  the  use 
that  can  be  made  of  them  ;  the  pupils,  and  the  amount  of  history 
that  young  people  of  fifteen  to  eighteen  years'  experience  of 
life  and  with  a  widely  scattered  range  of  more  important  inter- 
ests can  be  induced  to  absorb  ;  and  last  and  of  great  importance, 
the  physico-psychical  atmosphere  of  the  schoolroom. 

There  have  been  great  teachers  unnumbered.  The  thought- 
ful, truth-seeking  spirit  of  Socrates  shines  clear  through  all  the 
intervening  centuries.  Modern  instances  are  not  lacking,  and 
normal  schools  and  colleges  are  demonstrating  that  training 
and  a  favorable  environment  can  be  made  to  yield  an  improved 
quality  of  teachers.  Now  and  then  there  appears  among  the 
educational  flock  one  who  does  not  see  things  as  he  has  been 
taught  nor  like  the  others,  one  who  thinks  for  himself,  sees  with 
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his  own  eyes,  and  acts  from  his  own  thinking.  It  is  from  such 
that  for  better  or  for  worse  the  most  of  our  new  ideas  come. 
That  some  of  them  are  foolish  is  evident  enough,  but  that  there 
is  an  average  advance  in  the  quality  of  teaching  is  apparent. 
The  difficulties  of  text-book  making  are  considerable.  If 
many  topics  are  treated  fully  the  volume  is  large.  In  making  a 
selection  something  of  importance  is  omitted.  If  many  topics 
are  treated  meagerly  we  have  a  chronology  like  the  Book  of 
Chronicles  in  the  Bible,  Ploetz  Epitome  and  the  various  his- 
torical dictionaries.  These  are  to  history  what  the  tables  of 
logarithms  are  to  mathematics,  interest  tables  to  moneylenders, 
and  almanacs  to  common  folk.  They  should  be  used  accord- 
ingly as  should  text-books  of  the  same  general  type.  Observe 
the  principle  that  descriptive  passages  must  be  extensive,  vivid 
and  clear  enough  to  make  a  respectable  impression  upon  a 
reader  of  the  intelligence  and  experience  of  the  ordinary  pupil. 
One  who  takes  no  notice  of  a  paragraph  or  a  page  upon  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  might  have  to  be  dragged  away  from  the 
Conqueror  to  attend  to  other  lessons.  One  who  would  carry 
away  scarce  an  idea  from  a  text-book  about  Richard  I  and 
John  of  England  would  get  instruction  and  historical  insight 
from  Ivanhoe.  Such  facts  are  causing  the  text-book  makers 
to  offer  their  readers  a  series  of  word  pictures  and  interesting 
stories  with  the  idea  that  the  salient  bits  of  a  nation's  history 
palatably  presented  will  be  digested.  The  importance  of  re- 
taining the  pupil's  interest  is  not  likely  to  be  exaggerated. 
What  use  can  wisely  be  made  of  documents,  of  historical  novels, 
of  larger  detailed  histories,  of  monographs,  of  sources  them- 
selves, the  teacher  must  decide  from  a  consideration  of  what 
is  accessible  as  well  as  from  an  observation  of  what  the  pupils 
can  find  time  for.  The  part  that  gets  a  lodgment  in  the  pupil's 
interest,  that  opens  a  new  door  of  past  life  to  him  and  lets  him 
in,  is  the  part  that  is  of  use  to  him.  The  dinner  of  many 
courses  is  a  luxury  ;  we  enjoy  it,  but  it  takes  time,  pampers 
the  appetite,  and  is  unsuited  for  every  day  where  enough  and 
good  enough  is  the  better  regimen.  The  teacher  is  the  power, 
and  the  pupils  are  the  resistance.  The  amount  of  work  accom- 
plished depends  upon  these  two  forces  primarily.     The  other 
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elements  mentioned  furnish  the  friction  and  the  lubrication. 
The  class-room  teacher  of  several  years'  experience  has  learned 
that  whatever  the  educators  may  say,  there  is  a  practical  limit 
to  what  any  one  can  do  under  the  circumstances.  He  there- 
upon may  acquire  the  habit  of  doing  the  same  old  work  in  the 
same  old  way.  It  is  a  monotonous  grind.  Against  such  a 
tendency,  history  with  its  vast  resources,  its  infinite  detail,  its 
mighty  forces  dominating  the  life  of  to-day,  is  a  valuable  check. 
The  text-book  may  be  changed  occasionally  to  get  a  view  of 
the  subject  from  a  different  angle.  Some  specialization  like 
the  thread  of  law  or  politics  or  social  customs  or  invention  or 
trade  or  manufacture  may  guide  through  the  labyrinth  of  his- 
torical literature,  and  keep  the  teacher's  interest  keen  and 
increasing.  A  course  in  United  States  history  at  the  end  of 
the  high  school  curriculum  is  worth  as  much  as  all  the  earlier 
work.  Pupils  can  then  begin  to  realize  the  hold  that  the  past 
has  upon  the  present,  to  see  within  what  limits  the  game  of  life 
must  be  played.  Rhode  Island  is  as  densely  populated  as 
Europe.  New  York  City  is  a  small  edition  of  London.  The 
personal  scale  of  values  runs  life,  liberty,  property.  So  far  as 
it  is  able,  every  civilized  government  guarantees  through  its 
laws  and  administration  of  them  that  none  shall  have  his  life 
taken  from  him  wantonly,  ruthlessly,  causelessly.  If  groups 
and  masses  of  men  ignore  the  principle,  it  does  not  prevent 
each  of  us  from  feeling  that  his  own  right  is  inalienable. 
Liberty  is  another  name  for  the  right  of  everyone  to  use  his 
life  as  he  sees  fit,  provided  he  does  not  invade  the  rights  of 
others  as  defined  in  the  law  of  the  land.  For  centuries  the 
bones  of  thousands  of  peasant  lads  had  covered  the  battlefields 
of  Europe  or  rolled  in  the  unfathomed  deep  to  satisfy  the 
ambition,  the  pride,  the  intrigues  of  kings.  Conscripted  from 
the  plow  or  impressed  upon  ship  they  became  the  king's  own  ; 
slaves  were  not  worse  deprived  of  life  and  liberty.  Upon  this 
new  world  shore  the  framers  of  our  Constitution  undertook  to 
give  these  common  folk,  "  fishers  and  choppers  and  plowmen," 
a  share  in  the  state.  The  countries  of  Europe  have  gradually 
but  certainly  followed  our  lead,  and  some,  like  Great  Britain 
and  France  rival  us  in  the  extension  of  the  franchise,  a  voice 
in  the  regulation  of  life  and  liberty. 
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The  greater  questions  of  statesmanship  to-day  are  questions 
of  property.  Everyone  must  have  some  property,  clothes 
enough  to  cover  his  nakedness,  and  food  and  shelter  to  sustain 
life.  Now,  as  through  all  history,  the  tendency  of  property  is 
to  exalt  itself,  to  make  itself  first  instead  of  third  in  importance. 
The  influx  and  spread  of  poverty  increases  the  relative  power 
of  wealth  which  buys  the  state,  and  through  taxes  and  tariffs 
makes  a  grand  profit  on  the  purchase.  It  corrupts  the  bench 
if  it  can  ;  it  tries  to  bribe  witnesses  and  jurors  or  to  cause  the 
selection  of  its  creatures.  It  seems  determined  that  this  gov- 
ernment or  any  government  set  up  to  promote  the  general  wel- 
fare shall  be  owned  and  operated  for  the  few.  A  European 
prince  of  the  blood  is  trained  for  his  duties.  Generally  he  has 
a  sense  of  responsibility  to  his  people.  Much  of  his  life  and 
conduct  cannot  be  hid  from  public  criticism  and  he  plays  his 
part  as  manfully  as  he  can.  Some  of  our  merchant  princes 
control  more  men  and  money  than  the  minor  hereditary  princes 
of  Europe,  yet  noblesse  oblige  is  out  of  date  with  them.  They 
dodge  behind  trusts  and  charters  and  incorporation  of  incor- 
porations, behind  tricks  and  subtleties,  till  finally  they  go  off 
the  stage  having  played  a  caitiff  part  and  carrying  neither 
wealth  nor  fair  fame.  The  struggle  of  the  state  to  regulate 
property  is  as  old  as  the  Roman  republic  with  its  tribunes  and 
its  Gracchi  and  as  new  as  yesterday's  eight  hour  bill  or  child 
labor  law,  a  struggle  to  mitigate  the  horrors  of  commercial 
strife,  to  save  from  want,  crime  and  destruction,  the  weak 
crushed  to  earth  by  the  strong. 

The  experience  of  the  United  States  with  a  tariff  is  to  be 
found  in  a  form  interesting  and  instructive  to  students  of  civics 
and  partially  within  the  comprehension  of  young  people.  The 
tariff  has  been  for  many  years  a  dominant  power  in  our  politics. 
The  race  question  in  the  South  is  another  legacy  of  the  past  to 
us,  as  are  the  armies  which  fought  over  it  from  1861  to  1865, 
and  have  dominated  their  sections  since  that  time. 

Washington's  Farewell  Address  of  1796  outlines  the  foreign 
policy  which,  in  the  main,  we  have  steadily  pursued,  that  of 
keeping  our  destiny  as  much  as  possible  disentangled  from  the 
toils  of  European    "  ambition,    rivalship,    interest,    humor   or 
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caprice."  To  neglect  the  many  other  great  passages  in  that 
paper,  was  he  altogether  wrong  when  he  said  :  "  The  alternate 
domination  of  one  faction  over  another,  sharpened  by  the  spirit 
of  revenge,  natural  to  party  dissension,  which  in  different  ages 
and  countries  has  perpetrated  the  most  horrid  enormities,  is 
itself  a  frightful  despotism.  But  this  leads  at  length  to  a  more 
formal  and  permanent  despotism.  The  disorders  and  miseries, 
which  result,  gradually  incline  the  minds  of  men  to  seek 
security  and  repose  in  the  absolute  power  of  an  individual ; 
and  sooner  or  later  the  chief  of  some  prevailing  faction,  more 
able  or  more  fortunate  than  his  competitors,  turns  this  disposi- 
tion to  the  purposes  of  his  own  elevation,  on  the  ruins  of  Public 
Liberty. 

"  It  serves  always  to  distract  the  Public  Councils,  and  enfeeble 
the  Public  Administration.  It  agitates  the  Community  with  ill- 
founded  jealousies  and  false  alarms  ;  kindles  the  animosity  of 
one  part  against  another,  foments  occasionally  riot  and  insur- 
rection. It  opens  the  door  to  foreign  influence  and  corruption, 
which  find  a  facilitated  access  to  the  government  itself  through 
the  channels  of  party  passions.  Thus  the  policy  and  the  will 
of  one  country  are  subjected  to  the  policy  and  will  of  another." 

Unfortunate  indeed  are  those  high  school  'pupils  who,  upon 
leaving  a  course  of  history,  have  no  principles  for  the  guidance 
of  their  political  conduct.  While  many  money-making  schemes 
are  securely  founded  upon  the  fact  that  the  annual  crop  of  the 
gullible  never  fails,  and  the  political  managers  reckon  with 
certainty  upon  a  regular,  obedient,  unthinking  following,  the 
business  community  is  steadied  by  the  hard-headedness  of  the 
experienced,  the  resolute,  the  honorable,  and  the  craft  of  state 
is  ballasted  by  those  who  silently  ponder  in  the  light  of  the 
past  the  course  she  is  steering  and  the  skill  and  trustworthiness 
of  the  men  at  the  helm.  To  the  highest  patriotism  there  is  a 
moral  element.  Cheering  and  flag  waving,  band  playing  and 
patriotic  songs  are  inspiring.  Thev  catch  us  just  as  bright 
colored  cloths  and  beads  and  gewgaws  given  to  the  American 
aborigines  bought  claims  to  their  birthright.  Underneath  the 
effervescence  should  not  lurk  race  prejudice  and  religious 
antagonism,  the  feuds  of  the  old  world  transplanted  to  the  new. 
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These  grind  the  axes  of  the  politicians  ;  they  curse  the  republic. 
Children  can  be  partially  patriotic  just  as  they  are  partially 
responsible.  Our  young  men  can  comprehend  that  the  practical 
patriotism  of  manhood  comes  before  the  voter  first,  as  regards 
those  matters  which  do  not  directly  concern  his  personal  inter- 
ests. With  many  the  sole  question  is  :  How  can  they  be  made 
to  concern  personal  interests?  What  can  be  got  out  of  them? 
The  politicians  offer  money,  office  and  the  delusive  hope  of 
gain.  There  is  still  such  an  ideal  as  fair  play  and  the  common 
weal.  Second,  as  regards  those  matters  which  directly  con- 
cern his  personal  interests,  each  may,  for  the  good  of  our  com- 
mon country,  try  so  to  conduct  himself  as  to  advance  the  cause 
of  public  and  private  honor.  If  our  young  men  will  not  sell 
their  votes  nor  buy  others,  if  they  will  think  and  act  for  them- 
selves, they  may  become  impractical  but  they  can  not  be  invari- 
ably classed  as  merchandise.  If  the  teacher  advises  his  pupils 
to  hold  public  office  he  should,  in  fairness,  exhibit  to  them  the 
market  price,  whether  in  the  form  of  campaign  contributions  or 
surrender  to  the  boss  of  the  party  or  of  servitude  to  interests 
even  less  scrupulous.  It  is  unfair  to  invite  youth  to  a  feast  of 
Damocles  without  showing  them  the  suspended  sword.  It  is 
unjust  to  give  them  the  impression  that  the  enormous  majority 
of  their  fellow-citizens  who  hold  no  public  office  are  without 
influence  or  that  good  citizenship  has  any  necessary  connec- 
tion with  politics,  office  holding  and  party  machinery,  which 
like  other  machinery  should  be  judged  by  the  work  it  does. 
Yesterday  is  now  history.  To-day  will  be.  Whatever  bet- 
terment comes  will  be  due  to  the  little  advances  we  make,  our 
country  makes,  our  age  makes,  silently,  steadily  through  the 
passing  years. 
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T.     S.     LOWDEN,     PH.D.,     PROFESSOR     PSYCHOLOGY     AND     PEDAGOGY,    WISCONSIN 
STATE    NORMAL,    PLATTEVILLE,    WISCONSIN 

O  succeed,  the  teacher  must  have  a  thorough 
understanding  with  himself  and  of  himself.  How 
much  he  shall  eat,  what  he  shall  eat,  and  when  ; 
the  amount  of  sleep,  kind  of  exercise  and  degree, 
and  the  most  suitable  recreation — all  must  be 
settled  by  his  own  constitution  and  his  personal 
knowledge  of  it.  Generally  speaking,  we  eat 
too  much,  exercise,  rest,  sleep  and  recreate  too 
little.  The  teacher's  diet  should  be  nourishing,  at  the  same 
time  not  overtaxing  the  digestive  organs.  The  meal  should 
be  drawn  out,  not  hurried  ;  the  food  eaten,  not  "  bolted"  down. 
There  should  be  much  good  cheer  at  meal  time  ;  no  cold,  stale, 
hurried  lunches ;  no  washings  down  of  the  food  with  drinks, 
whether  water,  milk,  coffee  or  tea.  There  should  be  some 
mental  and  physical  rest  just  before  the  meal,  and  for  at  least 
an  hour  after.  Two  hours  is  better.  A  teacher  should  have 
a  good  breakfast.  The  best  meal  program  is  perhaps  a  nour- 
ishing breakfast,  a  light,  but  warm  and  nutritious  midday  meal, 
with  the  heaviest  meal  in  the  evening.  As  to  the  specific  kinds 
of  food,  each  through  the  study  of  his  needs  and  digestive 
powers  will  have  to  decide  for  himself.  Some  need  much 
meat,  especially  well-broiled,  tender  beefsteak,  beef  roast, 
chicken,  eggs,  fish  and  the  like.  Some  require  much  fruit, 
vegetables  and  the  cereals.  A  moderate  amount  of  good  coffee 
is  hygienic  for  some,  milk  and  water  for  others.  Diet  is  a 
study  of  one's  personal  physical  selfhood.  Generally  brain- 
workers  need  to  avoid  such  foods  as  cabbage,  beans,  cheese, 
pork,  fats,  pastry,  that  tax  the  digestive  organs,  and  make 
one  dull,  sluggish  and  bilious.  These  heavier  foods  are  good 
for  those  who  work  at  manual  labor  in  the  open  air.     One's 
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health  depends  upon  what  he  eats,  and  particularly  upon  what 
he  can  digest  and  assimilate  without  overtaxing  the  digestive 
organs,  and  consuming  blood  that  should  be  used  in  thinking. 
One  feels  pretty  largely  as  he  digests.  Poor  digestion  means 
little  blood  and  this  impoverished.  This  in  turn  means  weak 
and  poisoned  nerves,  irritation,  impatience,  the  spirit  of  nag- 
ging and  complaining.  The  poorest  place  in  the  world  for 
a  miserable  stomach  and  liver  is  the  schoolroom.  No  where 
else  is  good  digestion,  rich  blood  and  strong  nerves,  more 
required. 

Teachers  bring  on  ill  health  through  lack  of  exercise,  espe- 
cially free,  open-air  exercise.  The  gymnasium  bedroom 
apparatus  and  physical  culture  are  of  value,  but  these  are  too 
formal  and  mechanical,  and  are  not  to  be  compared  with  brisk 
walking,  strolling  through  fields  and  woods,  gardening,  run- 
ning, hill-climbing,  skating,  rowing,  swimming,  tennis,  basket 
ball,  etc.  These  not  only  exercise  the  body,  but  take  the 
mind  away  from  its  work,  rest  and  recreate  it.  The  open- 
air  exercises,  sports  and  games  are  always  to  be  preferred  to 
routine  methods  and  working  mechanical  appliances.  The 
end  of  all  exercise  should  be  bodily  and  mental  health  and 
not  brute  force. 

Sleep,  undisturbed  sleep,  and  a  sufficient  amount  of  it,  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the  teacher,  and  conse- 
quently for  efficient  teaching.  In  the  many  papers  that  came 
to  me  last  year  on  the  question  of  sleep,  the  hardest  brain 
workers  expressed  a  feeling  that  they  must  sleep.  A  number 
of  persons  stated  that  without  sufficient  sleep  they  could  hope 
to  accomplish  but  little.  Many  felt  they  could  do  more  work  and 
would  feel  better  had  they  time  for  more  sleep.  The  average 
amount  of  sleep  taken  according  to  these  reports  is  eight  and 
one-third  hours.  More  take  nine  hours  than  seven.  It  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  ordinarily  if  one  is  in  bed  eight  hours,  say 
from  ten  to  six,  he  is  not  likely  to  get  eight  hours'  sleep.  I  take 
it  that  the  average  person  would  have  to  be  in  bed  ordinarily 
nine  hours  to  get  eight  hours  of  sound  sleep.  It  is  the  unusual 
person,  especially  among  brain  workers,  according  to  these 
papers  and  my  observations,  who  falls  to  sleep  immediately  on 
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going  to  bed,  and  sleeps  soundly  until  the  hour  of  getting  up. 
It  seems  as  if  the  division  of  the  day  into  thirds,  that  is,  eight 
hours  for  work,  eight  hours  for  meals,  dressing  and  recreation, 
and  eight  hours  for  sleep  is  not  a  bad  one.  If  this  division 
should  be  altered,  I  should  recommend  that  the  period  of  labor 
should  be  reduced  to  seven  hours,  and  the  extra  hour  be  given 
to  sleep,  exercise  and  recreation.  And  especially  should  I 
recommend  this  for  brain  workers,  particularly  those  who  work 
steadily  with  mental  concentration.  Sleep  is  well-nigh  a 
panacea  to  weary,  jaded  nerves.  Sancho  Panza  well  said, 
"  Blessings  light  on  him  who  first  invented  sleep."  How  well 
Shakespeare  understo*3d  the  value  of  sleep  : — 

"The  innocent  sleep, 
Sleep  that  knits  up  the  ravelled  sleave  of  care, 
The  death  of  each  day's  life,  sore  labour's  bath, 
Balm  of  hurt  minds,  great  Nature's  second  course, 
Chief  nourisher  in  life's  feast." 

Elsewhere  in  Macbeth  he  speaks  of  sleep  as  being  "the  sea- 
son of  all  natures,"  meaning  that  sleep  gives  relish  to  life  itself, 
and  without  it  life  and  its  joys  would  be  of  little  interest.  In- 
deed, we  can  scarcely  conceive  of  life  at  all,  that  is,  an  active 
life,  without  its  rhythms  of  sleep  and  rest. 

The  teacher  on  retiring  ought  to  endeavor  to  divest  his  mind 
of  all  thought,  worry  and  care.  I  know  this  is  very  easy  to 
advise,  but  frequently  hard  to  do.  But  we  are  largely  such 
creatures  of  habit,  and  often  we  have  not  ourselves  under  the 
control  we  should  have  and  can  have  by  persistent  effort. 
"Pillow  thinking"  usually  means  a  restless  sleep,  a  weary 
morning  and  a  "tired  day."  This  continued,  results  by  and 
by  in  ill  health  in  the  form  of  nerve  exhaustion,  pathological 
fatigue  or  neurasthenia,  which  may  shade  off  into  melancholia, 
or  become  fallow  ground  for  insanity. 

The  teacher  must  have  wholesome  recreation.  If  a  woman, 
she,  too,  like  the  housewife,  must  occasionally  get  away  from 
her  own  meals  and  meal  getting,  the  daily  routine  of  the  house- 
hold and  the  discipline  of  the  children.  The  teacher  needs 
change  and  amusement,  travel,  music,  art,  theatre,  gardening,  a 
bright  social  hour.  She  should  get  completely  away  from  her 
routine.     She  must  now  and  then  have  a  "  let-down,"  "  come  off 
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her  pedestal."  If  she  can  but  have  a  "  gypsy-like-hour"  occa- 
sionally, dress,  play,  reall}^  do  as  she  pleases  to  her  heart's  con- 
tent, with  no  eye  to  gaze  upon  her,  or  tongue  to  tell.  Such 
abandon  is  a  wonderful  tonic,  nerve  "  rester,"  health  begetter 
and  preserver.  To  get  away  even  one-half  hour  a  day,  from 
all  constraint,  means  much  for  the  teacher's  sanity.  I  ought  to 
mention  that  it  is  the  tired,  nerve-fag  feeling,  as  is  testified  in  my 
investigations  in  "Personal  Hygiene,"  that  induces  the  people 
often  to  resort  to  patent  medicines.  It  is  astounding  how  many 
take  patent  medicine.  My  interviews  with  druggists  and  phy- 
sicians show  that  three  fourths  of  the  people  use  more  or  less 
of  them.  Not  only  the  ignorant  and  poor,  but  the  intelligent 
and  rich  do  so,  and  teachers  are  among  the  greatest  offenders 
here.  Statistics  can  never  show  how  much  hard-earned  money 
is  spent  for  these  "patents,"  nor  tell  the  story  of  ill  health, 
misery  and  death  brought  about  by  their  use.  Teachers  should 
be  above  such  suicide,  and  put  their  pupils  and  the  parents  on 
guard  against  all  such  quackery  and  robbery.  I  have  found 
not  a  few  teachers  who  have  the  "  medicine  habit,"  and  it  is 
about  the  worst  habit  for  health  I  know  of.  They  are  always 
"taking"  something.  Every  advertisement  in  newspaper,  on 
billboard,  in  pamphlet  or  circular  appeals  to  them.  They  see 
"their  case"  and  cure  in  every  catchy  announcement.  The 
makers  of  the  stuff  know  well  how  to  play  upon  the  mind,  and 
especially  upon  those  who  are  weary  from  overwork  and  care. 
They  are  psychologists  of  the  most  practical  type.  What  these 
teachers  need  is  to  throw  medicine,  particularly  all  "patents," 
to  the  wind ;  take  much  open-air  exercise,  such  in  kind  and 
degree  as  are  adapted  to  their  strength  and  condition  ;  chat 
often  with  buoyant,  joll}'  friends ;  rid  themselves  of  all 
responsibility  and  worry  r\o\N  and  then  ;  eat  nutritious  food,  but 
not  overtaxing  the  digestive  organs ;  hear  music ;  visit  the 
beautiful  gardens,  art  galleries,  look  upon  interesting  land- 
scapes, in  fact  anything  which  will  quiet  the  mind,  and  pull  it 
out  of  grooves,  and  away  from  all  routine.  Then,  as  we  have 
already  emphasized,  sleep  is  absolutely  necessary  for  brain 
workers.  I  most  strongly  commend  that  much  medicine  be 
avoided.     The  best  physicians  are  now  giving  but  little,  and 
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druggists  believe  in  even  less.  They  sell  barrels  of  it  as  they 
say,  to  be  sure,  for  the  people  demand  it,  and  this  is  the  drug- 
gist's "  bread  and  butter."  When  it  is  really  believed  that  med- 
icine is  needed,  consult  the  most  competent  physician  that  can 
be  found.  Don't  trifle  with  health,  and  try  to  get  bargains 
here.     Health  is  no  bargain-counter. 

As  the  teacher  spends  so  many  hours  indoors,  and  where  in 
the  schoolroom  the  air  is  likely  to  be  somewhat  vitiated,  she 
should  see  to  it  that  she  has  a  large,  airy  bedroom.  There 
should  be,  if  possible,  at  least  two  large  windows  in  it,  and 
two  doors  opening  into  hall  or  on  to  porch.  In  the  coldest 
weather  even  the  windows  should  be  partly  open,  securing 
ventilation.  It  is  best  that  the  temperature  of  the  sleeping 
room  be  about  fifty,  and  forty  to  forty-five,  with  sufficient 
light  but  warm  bed  clothing,  is  better.  Much  sleeplessness 
is  due  to  the  room's  being  too  warm,  lack  of  ventilation,  and 
too  heavy  bed  clothing.  If  you  have  the  "morning  tire"  see 
if  the  temperature  in  your  sleeping  room  has  not  been  too 
high,  if  the  room  is  not  poorly  ventilated,  or  the  bed  clothing 
is  not  too  heavy  and  cumbersome. 

The  teacher  should  study  herself  in  relation  to  the  bath. 
Generally  speaking,  the  cold  bath  in  the  form  of  sponge,  shower 
or  plunge,  as  cold  as  the  water  will  flow  from  the  faucet,  on 
arising,  is  most  beneficial.  To  many  it  is  the  day's  tonic  and 
they  are  not  themselves  without  it.  There  are  som.e,  however, 
who  are  better  off  without  it.  The  form  of  the  cold  bath,  tem- 
perature, time,  etc.,  must  be  decided  by  the  individual.  The 
warm  or  hot  bath  is  not  onW  cleansing,  but  for  many  who  have 
trouble  in  falling  asleep  at  night,  it  is  found  to  be  sleep  induc- 
ing. A  cold  footbath  in  the  morning  is  a  tonic,  and  the  hot 
footbath  at  retiring  tends  to  bring  rest.  As  early  morning  is 
the  time  for  the  cold  bath,  evening  or  before  retiring  is  the 
proper  time  for  the  hot  bath.  It  would  seem  unnecessary  to 
call  teachers'  attention  to  the  care  of  their  e3^es,  but  I  find  many 
giving  very  little  attention  to  the  light,  its  color,  intensity,  posi- 
tion, etc.,  until  the  eyes  begin  to  grow  weak.  Then  how  care- 
less some  are  as  to  the  position  of  the  body  in  study  and  reading, 
standing  and  walking,  going  up  and  down  stairs  !     How  little 
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attention  is  given  to  breathing  !  How  largely  health  is  depend- 
ent upon  bodily  carriage  and  the  way  we  breathe  !  The  health 
and  physical  endurance  of  the  Japanese  are  largely  due  to  their 
breathing  habit.  They  breathe  deeply  and  slowly.  The  Jap- 
anese people  believe  that  one  is  born  to  breathe  just  so  many 
breaths.  If  he  breathes  quickly  and  superficially  he  soon  uses 
up  his  fated  number  of  breaths  and  life  is  cut  short.  Hence, 
from  the  cradle  up,  he  is  taught  to  breathe  slowly  and  deeply, 
and  by  so  doing  prolongs  life.  The  story  itself  is  supersti- 
tion, but  the  practice,  utility  and  outcome  is  the  best  and  sanest 
science.  Proper  position,  bodily  carriage  and  deep,  fresh-air 
breathing  are  absolutely  necessary  for  our  physical  and  mental 
welfare  and  our  highest  efficiency. 

Though  the  teacher  is  always  to  appear  neat,  she  ought  in 
duty  to  herself  and  health  never  to  wear  tight  clothing,  hang 
heavy  skirts  from  the  hips,  and  wear  pinching,  uncomfortable 
shoes.  What  makes  greater  inroads  on  patience  than  tight 
clothing,  and  shoes  that  ill-fit?  The  teacher  needs  especially 
to  guard  her  store  of  patience.  Dress-discomfort  brings  on  ill- 
temper. 

The  nightly  grind  of  week-in  week-out,  in  looking  over 
written  lessons,  language,  examinations  and  tests  makes  in- 
roads on  the  teacher's  health,  and  consumes  her  time  that  could 
be  more  profitably  spent  in  rest  and  preparing  her  lessons  for 
the  next  day.  In  some  schools,  it  indeed  is  a  rare  evening 
when  teachers  are  not  found  carrying  home  a  "batch"  of 
papers  to  be  examined  or  corrected.  It  is  necessary  to  have 
much  written  work,  but  there  is  a  tendency  to  write  all  lessons, 
and  the  oral  work  so  valuable  is  little  attended  to.  Undoubtedly 
teachers  generally  spend  too  much  time  in  looking  over  written 
work.  For  instance,  were  the  corrections  in  language  made 
"living,"  that  is,  before  the  pupils  with  their  assistance,  the 
language  lessons  would  be  much  more  effective  and  the  teacher 
greatly  relieved  of  much  night  work.  One  such  "  living"  lan- 
guage lesson,  where  the  pupils  are  made  a  part  of  every  criti- 
cism, is  worth  half  a  dozen  of  the  sort  where  the  corrections 
are  made  in  the  absence  of  the  pupil.  No  wonder  the  same 
errors  are  made  over  and  over  again.     Pupils  are  not  given  to 
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considering  carefully  the  criticism  marked  on  their  manuscripts. 
It  is  altogether  better  that  the  pupil  who  prepared  the  written 
work  be  called  upon  to  go  over  the  manuscript  with  the  teacher, 
his  errors  be  drawn  out  by  tactful  questioning  by  the  teacher, 
and  the  corrections  be  made  by  the  pupils.  These  "  living"  lan- 
guage criticisms  take  up  much  time,  but  in  the  end  there  is  gTeat 
saving  of  the  teacher's  strength  and  the  pupil  makes  rapid  prog- 
ress. Better  one  lesson  a  week  of  this  sort,  than  a  daily  lesson 
of  the  "  dead"  kind. 

Finally,  it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  how  closely  related  are 
health  and  the  emotional  life.  Ungrounded  fear  and  worry  are 
enemies  of  health.  Many  a  young  and  conscientious  teacher 
breaks  her  health  through  worry.  Self-control  here  is  of  the 
highest  importance.  The  spirit  of  impatience,  nagging,  com- 
plaining, and  the  hypercritical  tendency  in  some,  is  not  condu- 
cive to  disciplining  and  making  friends  of  the  pupils,  and  proves 
a  double  drain  on  the  health.  It  is  very  necessary  for  the 
teacher,  if  she  has  not  the  hopeful,  optimistic  spirit,  to 
cultivate  it.  No  teacher  can  succeed  without  it.  To  let  this 
spirit  slip  from  her  when  she  has  had  it  once,  means  poor  health 
and  poor  teaching.  No  teacher,  howsoever  old  in  years,  can 
afford  to  grow  old  in  life  and  heart.  Perennial  youth,  perpetual 
rejuvenation,  whole-souled  sympathy  for  young  life,  great  hope 
for  the  race  in  the  future,  strong  belief  in  the  righteousness  of 
the  fundamental  tone  and  upward  movement  of  all  things  are 
necessary  for  health  and  highest  efficiency  in  the  teacher. 
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Charles  the  Great:  Charlemagne 

ARTHUR  DEERIN  CALL,  A.M.,  HARTFORD,  CONNECTICUT 

I.       EIGHTH    CENTURY    HISTORICAL    SETTING 

The  supreme  fact  of  eighth  century  Europe  was  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  Western  Roman  Empire  by  the  Franks.  Be- 
hind this  we  have  the  three  epochs  in  Roman  history  followed 
by  four  centuries  of  darkness.  Charles  the  Great,  standing  at 
the  end  of  these  dark  ages,  heralds  the  dawn  of  the  Middle 
Age.  Evidences  of  an  awakening  between  the  coronation  of 
Pepin  752,  and  the  fall  of  Constantinople  1453.  Charles,  the 
last  of  four  great  personalities,  Clovis,  Charles  Martel,  Pepin 
the  Short.  The  influence  of  these.  The  "  Donation  of  Pepin" 
as  the  beginning  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope.  The 
importance  of  the  Franks  ;  but  the  lack  of  any  great  idea. 

II.   THE  BIRTH  AND  CAREER  OF  CHARLES  THE  GREAT 

Born  742  ;  died  at  Aachen,  814.  A  summary  of  his  cam- 
paigns against  the  Lombards,  the  Saxons,  Bavarians,  Avars, 
Danes,  etc.  Over  fifty  campaigns  in  all.  The  massacre  at 
Verden.  Purpose  to  round  out  the  empire  on  the  East.  His 
coronation  December  25,  800,  placed  Charles  at  the  head  of 
the  German  race,  and  the  temporal  head  of  the  Roman  Church. 

III.       HIS    STATESMANSHIP 

His  three  great  aims  and  the  spirit  of  these.  The  father  of 
the  dominating  idea  of  the  Middle  Age — the  unity  of  the  Chris- 
tian nations  under  one  head.  Subordination  of  the  church  to 
the  state.  Influence  upon  the  feudal  system,  upon  the  finance 
and  commerce  of  his  time,  upon  the  laws.  His  system  of  gov- 
ernment, its  divisions.  The  missi  dominici.  The  courts.  The 
assemblies.  Influence  of  Charles  upon  the  political  history  of 
Europe,  upon  literatures.  First  Christian  to  rank  with  Julius 
Caesar. 
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IV.       HIS    SCHOLARSHIP 

The  scholars  at  his  court,  especially  Alcuin  of  York.  The 
catechetical  method.  The  foundation  of  an  academy,  of  in- 
dustrial, monastery  and  parish  schools.  Charles  founds  the 
first  European  university.     Other  scholarly  activities. 

V.       HIS    PERSONAL    TRAITS 

Evidences  of  his  Viking  ancestry.  His  temperance  and 
simple  tastes.  Illustrations  of  generosity,  magnificence,  strength, 
sagacity,  enterprise,  eloquence,  piety. 

VI.   LEGENDS  ABOUT  CHARLES 

Turpin's  "History  of  Charles  the  Great  and  Orlando";  the 
Italian  poets:  Ariosto,  Pulci,  Boiardo  and  others.  The  char- 
acters Orlando  (Roland),  Oliver,  Rinaldo,  Astolpho,  Gano 
and  others.  The  romantic  Charles  a  degenerate  portraiture  of 
the  real. 

VII.       CONCLUSION 

A  feudal  state  with  discordant  laws  and  tongues,  an  empire 
embracing  some  of  Spain,  most  of  Italy,  all  of  modern  France, 
Switzerland,  Germany,  was  held  together  by  the  mighty  per- 
sonality of  this  Charles.  He  was  a  sun  out  of  the  deepest 
night  of  European  history.  He  breathed  the  breath  of  life 
into  the  corpse  of  the  Western  Roman  Empire,  and  it  stood 
forth  again  in  a  radiant  splendor.  He  laid  the  foundations  of 
Germany  and  France,  indeed  of  modern  Europe.  No  other 
statesman  ever  influenced  the  literature,  laws,  politics,  church 
and  system  of  education  of  his  time  as  did  Charles  the  Great. 
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description  of  the  cloistered  life  of  the  scholar 
is  an  effective  argument  for  the  preservation  of 
that  type,  although  the  apologist  confesses  that 
the  type  may  be  considered  a  national  luxury 
rather  than  necessity.  The  picturesque  setting 
of  venerable,  ivy-hung  walls  and  ancient  win- 
dows, hallowed  by  immemorial  traditions,  makes 
a  Fellow  of  Magdalene  a  peculiarly  attractive  personage  to 
Americans,  for  we  are  unable  to  exhibit  such  a  product.  We 
should  be  glad  to  say,  as  Emerson  wrote  of  John  Murray 
Forbes,  "I  am  proud  of  my  country  that  she  has  produced 
such  a  creature  !  "  But  this  particular  luxury  is  not  to  be  pur- 
chased. We  pretend  indifference  by  lauding  the  modern  edu- 
cator-publicist to  the  disparagement  of  "  the  scholar  of  the  old 
type."  The  term  may  soon  be  transferred  to  England,  for  Mr. 
Benson  notes  with  regret  that  the  modern  spirit  of  busyness  has 
infected  the  old  Cantabrigian  serenity. 

I  once  knew  a  scholar  of  the  old  type  who  was  a  stranger  in 
his  own  land,  an  anachronism  in  this  generation.  Perverse  fate 
made  him  a  country  school-teacher ;  he  belongs  naturally  to  the 
age  of  Browning's  "  Grammarian,"  when  the  chief  business  of 
life  was  "  settling  'oti's  business,"  giving  us  "the  doctrine  of 
the  enclitic '5£."  Six  hours  a  day  "the  professor  "  must  labor 
in  the  world  ;  the  rest  he  spends  in  his  chosen  hortus  inclusus, 
a  study  redolent  of  beer  and  tobacco.  Safe  from  society,  from 
trade,  even  from  the  newspaper,  he  becomes  in  these  precious 
hours  the  sole  pupil  in  an. academe  of  books.  When  school 
work  presses  unduly  and  is  not  to  be  put  by,  he  rises  at  four  or 
five  o'clock,  not  to  be  deprived  of  his  daily  indulgence  in  Pindar 
or  Horace  or  Milton,  the  last  being  the  only  "  modern"  writer 
he  deigns  to  read.  The  favor  I  had  won  by  the  lucky  scanning 
of  my  Homer  class  under  his  inspection  was  soon  lost  by  my 
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refusal  to  join  him  at  his  matins.  Pindar  at  five  o'clock  on  a 
winter  morning  !  The  bygone  days  of"  plain  living  and  high 
thinking"  could  afford  no  more  heroic  example.  Summer 
vacations  are  spent  happily  in  reading  Homer ;  the  Iliad  one 
summer,  the  Odyssey  the  next,  and  so  on  year  after  year.  I 
doubt  if  he  skips  even  the  catalogue  of  ships  ! 

In  spite  of  spectacles  and  stooping  shoulders,  "  the  professor" 
is  not  in  appearance  the  typical  scholar.  Yet  he  deserves  to  be 
described  in  classical  terms.  Bearded  like  Jove,  he  frowns  and 
the  school  trembles.  His  lungs  are  as  the  lungs  of  Stentor. 
The  imaginative  reader  may  easily  derive  appropriate  similes 
from  the  following  :  Ares  rather  than  Apollo,  Bacchus,  Chiron, 
Dionysus — my  own  scholarship  is  inadequate  to  continue  the 
alphabet,  for  I  am  not  a  scholar  of  the  old  type. 

As  to  mind  and  temper.  Vulcanic  occurs  to  me  as  the  fitting 
metaphor;  or,  to  translate,  he  is  a  teacher  of  the  "sledge- 
hammer variety."  He  cherishes  the  principle  in  vogue  in  John 
Ridd's  day,  that  a  boy  must  conjugate  toktuj,  "  I  beat,"  or  ex- 
perience T(j7r-»/i«!,  "  I  am  beaten."  The  sound  of  his  lash, 
material  or  verbal,  would  penetrate  to  the  adjoining  room, 
where  I  was  expounding  to  an  unappreciative  generation  the 
nice  distinction  of  the  aorist ;  or  demanding  der,  die,  das  said 
backward  ;  or  objecting  to  C'esl  moi  as  an  argument  for  "It's 
me";  or  pointing  out  the  awful  warning  which  "Lycidas" 
affords  to  the  student  of  English  literature  who  won't  study  his 
mythology  ;  or  elucidating  the  peculiar  constitutional  principles 
of  the  state  of  Connecticut.  For  my  scholarship,  though  un- 
equal to  the  task  of  describing  "  the  professor"  in  his  chosen 
diction,  became  extraordinarily  elastic  during  that  memorable 
year.  My  display  of  learning  was  often  interrupted  by  a  shout 
from  the  main  room  :  "  So  ad  governs  the  ablative  !  Mirabile 
dictti!"  or  "  '  Words,  words,  words  ! '  That's  all  you  seem  to 
read.  Is  '  line  '  synonymous  with  '  angle  '  in  your  mind  ?  "  If  I 
heard  a  deep  sigh.  Semper  mutabile  1  I  knew  that  his  favorite 
pupil  had  failed  in  Vergil,  and  not  ignorant  of  misfortune 
myself,  longed  to  succor  the  miserable. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  we  assistants  preferred  to  settle  cases 
of  discipline  ourselves  rather  than  report  them  to  the  professor. 
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But  one  week  our  patience  was  worn  threadbare.  An  epi- 
demic of  floor  shaking  had  spread  through  the  school,  afflicting 
even  the  morally  immune.  The  old  building  lent  itself  admir- 
ably to  the  trick  of  floor  shaking.  Have  you  ever  tried  it? 
You  must  bend  your  knee  at  a  certain  angle,  and  press  on  the 
ball  of  your  foot  with  a  wiggling  pressure.  Any  boy  can  show 
you  how.  It  is  difficult  to  locate  the  offender,  for  there  are 
always  innocent  knees  to  mislead  the  teacher.  But  one  day  in 
this  week  I  had  the  luck  to  catch  Master  Billy  in  the  act  from 
inception  to  completion.  He  offered  no  denial.  At  once  I 
meted  out  an  appropriate  sentence,  and  dismissed  the  case  from 
my  mind. 

It  happened  to  be  election  day,  and  we  were  to  hold  a  mock 
election.  The  next  period  it  became  my  duty  to  assist  another 
teacher  in  this  work.  Her  pupils  were  strangers  to  me,  and  I 
thought  them  unimaginative  and  tiresomely  well  behaved.  In- 
deed, when  she  was  called  out  of  the  room  to  interview  a 
belligerent  parent,  the  class  was  disinterested.  In  this  interim 
I  grew  weary  of  contemplating  their  *'  modest  eyes  downcast," 
and  fell  to  thinking  of  my  own  barbarians,  especially  Bill}^ 
This  last  offence  added  a  considerable  figure  to  a  large  sum. 
I  allowed  my  mind  to  recall  the  professor's  order  to  report  to 
him  the  next  case  of  floor  shaking.  With  deliberate,  regret- 
able  malice  I  wrote  my  complaint,  taking  care  to  use  an 
acquired  vertical  script  for  the  benefit  of  the  professor's  near- 
sighted eyes.  This  was  the  note:  "I  caught  William  B. 
shaking  the  floor,  and  told  him  to  stay  after  school.  Do  you 
wish  to  speak  to  him  about  it  ?  " 

The  phraseology  of  that  note  is  undeniably  tactful ;  the  en- 
suing tragedy  cannot  be  considered  as  eff'ect  from  that  cause. 
By  punishing  Billy  myself  with  the  usual  feminine  penalty,  I 
practically  took  the  case  out  of  the  professor's  jurisdiction  ;  yet 
I  was  obeying  orders,  and  best  of  all,  would  get  even  with 
Billy  by  threatening  to  employ  the  professor's  aid. 

Ominous  sounds  were  issuing  from  the  main  room  ;  some 
one  must  have  dodged  an  eraser,  for  it  struck  the  blackboard 
with  unimpeded  impetus.  I  looked  about  for  an  unobtrusive 
messenger.     In  one  corner  sat  a  pale  boy  with  white  eyelas)ies. 
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who  seemed  to  lead  the  class  in  unimaginative  goodness.  The 
seating  plan  designated  him  as  Claude.  I  chose  Claude  for 
my  messenger,  appreciating  for  the  first  time  the  peculiar  merit 
of  the  class. 

Claude's  departure  roused  no  interest.  On  similar  occa- 
sions it  was  possible  for  me  to  read  in  the  eyes  of  my  class 
as  plainly  as  if  scrolls  issued  from  their  mouths:  "What 
he's  done?  He  ain't  done  nothin'.  Gee!  Look  out  for  the 
professor  !  " 

Soon,  however,  the  downcast  eyes  were  staring  inquisitively 
at  me.  The  professor  was  evidently  "  speaking  to  "  Billy.  It 
was  a  relief  to  me  at  that  moment  to  remember  that  Billy  was 
guard  on  the  football  team,  for  a  series  of  thumps  indicated 
that  he  was  being  flung  down  three  steps  and  yanked  up  again. 
Claude  was  presumably  lingering  to  witness  the  encounter. 
I  had  supposed  him  incapable  of  such  healthy  curiosity. 

Then  the  door  was  slammed  open  and  the  professor,  snort- 
ing, thrust  in  Claude,  who  looked  ready  to  faint.  The  boy 
sank  into  his  seat  and  dropped  his  head  on  his  arms,  sobbing 
incoherently.  His  clothes  were  dusty  and  awry.  Was  this 
Claude,  the  unimpeachable  and  immaculate?  How  I  had 
been  deceived  in  my  reading  of  his  character  ! 

Then  an  awful  fear  possessed  me  ;  I  had  written  the  wrong 
name.  No,  I  had  written  the  note  before  I  knew  Claude's 
name.  But  there  was  some  fatal  mistake,  confirmation  of 
which  I  read  in  the  faces  of  the  class. 

"  Give  me  that  note."  My  voice  was  small,  dry,  unrecog- 
nizable, half  frightened,  half  accusing. 

I  read,  and  could  breathe  again.  I  gave  it  back  without  a 
word.  The  professor  also  read.  His  face  whitened.  He  ran 
to  Claude.  The  boy  shrank  from  him,  but  his  master  raised 
him  gently.  They  stood  facing  the  class,  the  professor's  arm 
about  Claude's  shoulders.  We  were  awed  by  the  sound  of  a 
man's  sobs. 

"  Class,  this  boy  has  been  wronged.  It  is  all  my  fault.  He 
is  innocent.  No  one  but  me  is  to  blame.  I  didn't  stop  to  read. 
I  claim  the  fault  m  toto.     Claude,  will  you  forgive  me?" 

Claude,  very  red  and  noble  looking,  put  out  his  hand,  and 
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the  professor  grasped  it  eagerly.  The  unimaginative  class 
were  taxed  to  the  limit  of  their  mental  and  emotional  powers. 
I  believe  they  all  pitied  the  professor  and  admired  Claude. 
As  for  me,  I  hardened  my  heart,  ignoring  the  appealing  glance 
of  the  professor  as  he  felt  his  way  out  of  the  room.  I  remained 
after  school  to  intercede  for  Billy,  but  my  solicitation  proved 
unnecessary,  the  professor  was  too  weak  to  hurt  him. 

The  professor  has  in  the  last  ten  years  degenerated  into  a 
peripatetic  schoolmaster,  for  the  fathers  of  Claudes  are  not  so 
generous  as  their  sons.  But  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  as 
Fellow  of  Magdalene,  capped  and  gowned,  the  professor  would 
lead  the  placid,  dignified  life  that  Mr.  Benson  praises.  His 
own  alma  mater,  a  little  fresh-water  college,  has  no  cloister 
to  protect  him.  Surely  Cambridge  or  Oxford  would  have 
been  kinder  to  a  great  classical  scholar.  His  infirmities  of 
temper  and  will  I  am  inclined  to  attribute  to  unhappiness,  for 
the  crudity  of  New  England  villages,  the  unclassical  atmos- 
phere of  his  surroundings  must  be  uncongenial  to  him.  What 
final  fate  is  in  store  for  him?  I  know  of  no  more  acceptable 
destiny  than  that  somehow  he  may  touch 

"  the  Happy  Isles 
And  see  the  great  Achilles  whom  we  knew." 


Gift  of  Autumn 


HENRY    CHADWICK 


Our  temperate  land 

Doth  yield  a  spice  no  tropic  ever  knew: 
The  season's  scent 

That  comes  with  rusted  leaves  and  frozen  dew. 


Francis  Bacon  on  I^ducation 

PROFESSOR   EDWARD    O.    SISSON,    UNIVERSITY   OF    WASHINGTON,    SEATTLE 

=t1ROBABLY  no  two  men  have  influenced  the  con- 
tent of  education  more  than  Aristotle  and  Francis 
Bacon  :  each  in  turn  founded  an  intellectual  em- 
pire which  for  ages  dominated  education.  Bacon's 
influence,  indeed,  is  probably  not  yet  past  its 
prime.  But  neither  Aristotle  nor  Bacon  has  left 
any  complete  statement  of  educational  doctrine  : 
in  the  case  of  Aristotle  we  have  a  fragment, 
thorough  enough,  as  far  as  it  goes,  to  imply  the  purpose  of 
an  exhaustive  and  appreciative  treatment ;  and  this  fragment 
has  by  no  means  been  neglected  by  students  of  education.  In 
the  case  of  Bacon  we  have  several  fragments,  but  they  are 
small  and  scattered,  and  do  not  evince  any  full  appreciation  of 
the  importance  of  the  subject ;  and  the  attention  of  students  of 
education  has  not  been  largely  directed  to  them.  It  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  paper  to  call  attention  to  some  passages  in  Bacon's 
writing  in  which  educational  doctrine  is  treated. 

The  important  passages  are  three  in  number,  and  treat  the 
following  topics :  The  Organization  of  Higher  Study  and 
Research — Advancement  of  Learning,  Book  II,  chapter  i,  first 
half;*  Teaching,  or  School  Learning,  ibid.  Book  VI,  chapter 
iv,  last  two  thirds;  Moral  Education,  ibid.  Book  VII,  chapter 
iii.  Besides  these  extended  passages  several  of  the  essays  deal 
with  educational  problems,  more  or  less  directly,  especially 
these  :  Of  Studies  ;  Of  Parents  and  Children  ;  Of  Custom  and 
Education. 

The  first  impression  likely  to  arise  from  a  reading  of  these 
passages  is  that  the  writer  was  surprisingly  deficient  in  any  full 
recognition  of  the  vital  importance  of  the  education  of  the 
young.  "  School  learning"  he  is  almost  ready  to  dismiss  en- 
tirely with  the  remark  that  "  it  were  the  shortest  way  to  refer  it 

*  See  Francis  Bacon  and  the  Modern  University,  by  the  present  writer, 
Popular  Science  Monthly. 
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to  the  Jesuits,  who,  in  point  of  usefulness,  have  herein  excelled." 
In  his  essay  on  "  Plantations  "  (colonies)  he  deals  with  climate, 
soil,  government,  freedom  of  custom,  mines,  treatment  of  the 
natives,  domestic  animals,  and  even  the  great  necessity  of  salt, 
but  never  a  word  about  schools.  And  in  the  chapter  on  the 
culture  of  the  mind,  there  is  no  hint  that  youth  is  the  pre-eminent 
season  for  such  culture.  He  does  indeed  make  some  vague 
implications  as  to  the  importance  of  education,  in  a  passage  up- 
on the  fortunes  of  learned  men  (A.  of  L.,  Book  I,  p.  38)  ;  he 
admits  that  of  all  their  employments  "  that  most  exposed  to  con- 
tempt is  the  education  of  youth,  to  which  they  are  commonly 
allotted."  He  comes  to  their  defence  in  such  a  lukewarm 
manner  that  the  effect  is  that  of  "  damning  with  faint  praise." 
He  says  also  that  "  the  wisdom  of  the  ancientest  and  best  times 
always  complained  that  states  were  too  busy  with  laws  and  too 
remiss  in  point  of  education."  Nowhere  else,  so  far  as  I  have 
seen,  does  he  express  any  opinion  as  to  the  duty  of  the  state  to 
provide  education  for  its  youth  ;  in  the  midst  of  so  much  pro- 
phetic matter  as  we  find  in  the  advancement  of  learning  we  are 
surprised  not  to  find  a  hint  of  this  great  moment  in  modern  life. 

The  fact  seems  to  be  that  Bacon's  conception  of  knowledge 
and  learning  was,  as  it  were,  static ;  that  truth  lay  complete  in 
nature,  and  simply  needed  to  be  discovered  and  communicated, 
in  pieces  and  masses ;  and  under  this  ruling  conception  the 
idea  of  the  unfolding  of  the  human  mind,  which  is  the  most 
fruitful  idea  in  educational  thought,  was  suppressed. 

On  the  other  hand  we  cannot  fail  to  see  how  the  brilliant 
light  of  a  great  mind,  even  cast  only  obliquely  or  by  reflection 
upon  education,  has  still  brightly  illuminated  many  points; 
moreover,  it  must  be  of  interest  to  hear  even  the  few  words 
spoken  directly  upon  education,  by  one  who  is  indirectly  the 
chief  source  of  the  distinctively  modern  in  educational  theory 
and  practice ;  one  without  whom  Comenius  and  Spencer, 
nature  study  and  the  laboratory  method,  and  a  good  half  of  the 
present  curriculum,  would  not  have  been  possible. 

I.  The  passage  upon  teaching,  or  "  school  learning,"  as 
Bacon  calls  it,  is  the  most  insignificant  and  least  interesting  of 
the  three  educational  discussions.     It  is  less  than  three  pages 
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long,  and  more  than  half  a  page  is  taken  up  with  a  story  of 
slight  relevancy  and  value ;  the  subject  of  teaching  is  intro- 
duced as  an  appendix  to  tradition,  tradition  in  turn  being  a 
subdivision  of  logical  sciences.  Nor  does  the  discussion  seem 
to  lay  claim  to  any  clear  order,  to  say  nothing  of  completeness  ; 
it  really  consists,  to  use  Bacon's  own  introductory  phrase,  of 
"a  few  admonitions." 

We  have  already  noted  Bacon's  opinion  that  the  Jesuits  had 
excelled  in  teaching ;  and  indeed  it  was  the  time  of  the  best 
achievements  of  that  society  in  education ;  their  plans  and 
methods  had  reached  full  development,  and  had  not  yet  begun 
to  suffer  from  the  most  serious  faults  which  later  showed  them- 
selves in  the  system.  Bacon  has  expressed  his  admiration  for 
the  Jesuits  even  more  emphatically  in  another  place:  "In 
regard  to  their  diligence  in  fashioning  the  morals  and  cultivat- 
ing the  minds  of  youth,  I  may  say,  as  Agesilaus  said  to  his 
enemy  Pharnabazus,  •  Since  you  are  such  as  you  are,  would 
that  you  were  of  our  part.' "  (Advancement  of  Learning,  Book 
I,  p.  38,  Bohn  edition.) 

Bacon  favors  education  in  "  colleges,"  that  is,  large  quasi  pub- 
lic institutions,  rather  than  in  private  houses  or  (small)  schools. 
He  recommends  varying  studies  to  suit  the  individual  :  first,  in 
order  to  encourage  the  growth  of  the  pupil's  peculiar  "genius," 
and  then  also  for  the  purpose,  when  necessary,  of  remedying 
defects  in  the  mind;  "there  are  certain  remedies  in  a  proper 
choice  of  studies  for  particular  indispositions  of  mind."  He 
advances  the  same  idea  in  the  essay  of  studies  :  "There  is  no 
stand  or  impediment  in  the  wit  but  may  be  wrought  out  by  fit 
studies."  In  both  places  he  cites  the  power  of  mathematical 
study  to  remedy  inattention  or  a  "  wandering  wit."  In  this 
connection  he  wisely  recommends  great  care  in  the  choice  of 
exercises,  quoting  Cicero's  saying,  that  "faults  as  well  as 
faculties  are  generally  exercised  in  exercises." 

In  this  section  he  also  remarks  upon  the  plasticity  of  youth  : 
"  Proper  discipline,  in  tender  years,  has  such  a  power,  though 
latent  and  unobserved,  as  neither  time  nor  future  labor  can  any- 
way subdue  in  our  riper  age." 

The  discussion  of  teaching  closes  with  a  lengthy  commenda- 
tion of  the  use  of  dramatic  exercises  in  education. 
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Conspicuous  by  its  absence  is  any  advocacy  of  the  use  of  the 
senses  or  the  inductive  method  in  school  learning  ;  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  occurred  to  Bacon  that  those  new  organons  which 
he  champions  so  vigorously  for  the  work  of  the  discovery  of 
knowledge  might  also  have  an  indispensable  function  in  the 
transmission  of  knowledge — taking  education  in  the  narrow 
sense  which  he  implies  for  it  by  making  it  an  appendix  to 
"tradition."  Bacon  did,  in  fact,  leave  entirely  to  others, 
chiefly  Comenius,  to  perceive  and  point  out  the  value  for  edu- 
cation, of  the  new  methods  of  scientific  research,  and  of  the 
new  materials  revealed  by  these  methods. 

II.  Bacon  divides  ethics  into  two  parts  :  the  doctrine  of 
models  (the  good),  and  the  "  georgics  of  the  mind";  the 
second  part  is  really  a  discussion  of  the  formation  of  character, 
but  as  already  noted,  is  not  referred  specially  to  the  period  of 
youth  ;  nevertheless,  much  valuable  educational  matter  is  con- 
tained in  it.  To  this  topic  he  devotes  a  whole  chapter  of  about 
twelve  pages  (Bohn  edition) — really  his  most  important  passage 
upon  education.  Bacon  himself  declares  the  importance  of 
this  subject  of  the  "  georgics  of  the  mind,"  "  without  which  the 
preceding  part  of  morality  (the  doctrine  of  the  good)  is  no 
more  than  an  image  or  beautiful  statue,  without  life  or  motion." 

The  treatment  of  this  topic  is  systematic.  "  We  must  distin- 
guish the  things  in  our  power,  and  those  that  are  not,  for  the 
one  may  be  altered,  while  the  other  can  only  be  applied. 
There  are  three  things  to  be  considered  :  viz.  (i)  The  different 
dispositions;  (2)  the  affections;  and  (3)  the  remedies;  an- 
swering in  physic  to  the  constitution,  the  distemper  and  the 
medicines.  And  of  these  three  only  the  last  is  in  our  power. 
Yet  we  ought  as  carefully  to  inquire  into  the  things  that  are 
not  in  our  power  as  into  those  that  are." 

The  material  for  a  study  of  dispositions  or  natures  of  men 
is  best  found  in  the  lives  of  illustrious  characters  in  history. 
Bacon  mentions  particularly  Livy's  lives  of  Africanus  and  Cato  ; 
Tacitus'  lives  of  Tiberius,  Claudius,  Nero  ;  Guicciardine's  lives 
of  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  Popes  Leo 
(the  Tenth)  and  Clement  (the  Twelfth),  and  others.  From 
such  sources  "  Let  a  full  and  accurate  treatise  be  wrote  upon 
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this  fertile  and  copious  subject.  So  that  an  artificial  and 
accurate  dissection  may  be  made  of  men's  minds  and  natures, 
and  the  precepts  concerning  the  cures  of  the  mind  may  be 
more  rightly  formed." 

"Next  to  the  doctrine  of  characters  follows  the  doctrine  of 
affections  and  perturbations,  which,  we  observed  above,  are  the 
diseases  of  the  mind."  He  blames  ethics  for  not  attending 
sufficiently  to  this  subject,  and  adds,  "  to  say  the  truth,  the 
poets  and  historians  are  the  principal  teachers  of  this  science." 
The  leading  question  for  the  educator  is  "how  far  one  passion 
may  regulate  another,  and  how  they  employ  each  other's  assist- 
ance to  conquer  some  one,  after  the  manner  of  hunters  and 
fowlers,  who  take  beast  with  beast  and  bird  with  bird." 

The  third  part  of  this  section,  treating  the  "  remedies,"  is 
the  richest  of  all  in  real  educational  wisdom.  "  We  come 
now,"  says  Bacon,  "to  those  things  that  are  within  our  own 
power,  and  work  upon  the  mind,  and  affect  and  govern  the 
will  and  the  appetite ;  whence  they  have  great  efficacy  in 
altering  the  manners.  And  here  philosophers  should  dili- 
gently inquire  into  the  powers  and  energy  of  custom,  exercise, 
habit,  education  (by  which  we  may  here  understand  school 
learning),  example,  imitation,  emulation,  company,  friendship, 
praise,  reproof,  exhortation,  reputation,  laws,  books,  studies, 
etc.,  for  these  are  the  things  which  reign  in  men's  morals." 

Bacon  proceeds  to  enlarge  upon  a  few  points  suggested  by 
the  above  list  of  influences ;  first,  habit  or  custom.  For  the 
best  use  of  habit  he  gives  four  precepts,  out  of  many  which 
might  be  laid  down  :  (i)  Tasks  should  be  neither  too  heavy, 
nor  too  light;  too  heavy  tasks  work  discouragement,  and  too 
light  cause  loss  of  time  and  progress.  (2)  "To  procure  a 
habit  in  the  exercise  of  any  faculty  let  two  seasons  be  prin- 
cipally observed  :  the  one  when  the  mind  is  best,  and  the  other 
when  it  is  worst  disposed  for  the  business  ;  that  by  the  former 
the  greater  despatch  may  be  made,  and  by  the  latter  the 
obstructions  of  the  mind  may  be  borne  down  with  a  strenuous 
application ;  whence  the  intermediate  times  slide  away  the 
more  easily  and  agreeably."  (3)  "To  endeavor  our  utmost 
against  that  whereto  we  are  strongly  impelled  by  nature."     (4) 
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"The  mind  is  easier,  drawn  on  to  those  things  which  are  not 
principally  intended  by  the  operator,  because  our  nature  is 
such  as  in  a  manner  hates  to  be  commanded." 

After  a  brief  discussion  of  the  influence  of  studies  upon 
character,  concluding,  "for  it  is  true  that  'studies  pass  into 
manners,'  and  so  do  conversation,  reputation,  the  laws,  etc," 
he  passes  to  "another  cure  of  the  mind,  which  seems  more 
accurate  and  elaborate  than  the  rest;  the  minds  of  men  are,  at 
certain  times,  in  a  more  perfect,  and  at  others  in  a  more  de- 
praved state.  The  design  of  this  cure  is,  therefore,  to  improve 
the  good  times,  and  expunge  the  bad."  The  same  idea  is  viv- 
idly expressed  at  the  end  of  the  essay  "  Of  Nature  in  Men" : 
"  A  man's  nature  runs  either  to  herbs  or  weeds  ;  therefore,  let 
him  seasonably  water  the  one,  and  destroy  the  other." 

Near  the  beginning  of  the  chapter  Bacon  complains  in  words 
quoted  from  Seneca,  that  "  Of  the  details  of  life  everyone 
deliberates,  but  of  the  whole  of  life,  no  one."  He  closes  the 
chapter  with  a  fuller  recognition  of  the  supreme  necessity  of 
the  large  view.  "  We  will,  therefore,  conclude  these  georgics 
of  the  mind  with  that  remedy  which  of  all  others  is  the  shortest, 
noblest  and  most  effectual  for  forming  the  mind  to  virtue, 
and  placing  it  near  a  state  of  perfection  :  viz.,  that  we  choose 
and  propose  to  ourselves  just  and  virtuous  ends  of  our  lives 
and  actions,  yet  such  as  we  have  in  some  degree  the  faculty  of 
obtaining.  For  if  the  ends  of  our  actions  are  good  and  virtuous, 
and  the  resolutions  of  our  minds  for  obtaining  them  fixed  and 
constant,  the  mind  will  directly  mould  and  form  itself  at  once 
to  all  kinds  of  virtue."  And  the  summation  of  all  good  aims 
and  ends  of  life  is  love ;  "  which  is  most  appositely  called  the 
bond  of  perfection,  because  it  ties  up  and  fastens  all  the  virtues 
together.  So,  without  doubt,  if  the  mind  be  possessed  with 
the  fervor  of  true  charity  he  will  rise  to  a  higher  degree  of  per- 
fection than  by  all  the  doctrine  of  ethics,  which  is  but  a  sophist 
compared  with  charity." 
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NORTH  DAKOTA 

IHE  mission  of  the  university  is  threefold  :  The 
search  for  truth,  the  dissemination  of  culture,  and 
the  training  of  the  youth.  In  the  quest  of  this 
last,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  education  is 
not  a  pouring  from  vessel  to  vessel ;  that  student 
minds  are  not  "  passive  buckets,"  waiting  to  be 
filled  from  other  receptacles,  differing  from  the 
recipients  only  in  size  or  age.  Though  we  know 
all  mysteries  and  all  knowledge  ;  though  the  lore  of  antiquity 
and  the  gift  of  all  tongues  be  ours ;  and  though  our  minds  be 
tabulated  storehouses  of  wisdom,  yet  is  there  something,  lacking 
which  we  lose  all — the  creative  power  of  the  scholar. 

The  modern  thirst  for  degrees  is  responsible  for  the  inflicting 
of  much  learned  trash  on  the  academic  world,  to  be  known 
only  to  the  candidates  and  the  examining  committees.  Nor  is 
the  world,  because  of  its  ignorance,  much  the  poorer,  so  far  as 
most  of  this  material  is  concerned.  It  is,  indeed,  valuable  to 
know  how  many  tim^s  Shakespeare  used  the  vocative  case,  or 
how  frequently  Irving  employed  the  periodic  sentence.  So, 
too,  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  the  number  of  leaves  on 
the  campus  trees,  and  to  have  them  classified  into  serrate, 
obtuse,  pointed,  etc.,  but  in  the  pursuit  of  such  knowledge  too 
often  the  human  brain  is  transformed  into  a  mechanical  adding 
machine,  and  souls  that  once  possessed  resilience  and  elasticity 
have  become  huge  cabinets  decorated  with  the  tabs  of  so-called 
classified  knowledge. 

The  game  thus  played  is  not  worth  the  candle.  In  the  sta- 
tistical laboratory  such  minds  have  a  large  place,  but  their 
presence  in  an  educational  institution  can  only  serve  as  a 
damper  to  enthusiasm,  a  deadener  to  creative  work.  Utterly 
devoid  of  imagination,  destitute  of  resources,  innocent  of  pro- 
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phetic  gift,  men  of  this  type  lose  sight  of  the  grandeur  of  the 
forest  in  the  hopeless  maze  of  trees,  and  in  the  multitude  of 
houses  quite  fail  to  see  the  city. 

How  many  doctorates,  too,  hang  by  a  single  thread,  the 
thesis  that  won  the  degree,  which  essay  passed  from  the 
examiner's  hands  to  the  stack  room,  there  to  rest  in   peace. 

Of  the  reasons  for  the  above  state  of  affairs  a  few  are  easy  to 
see.  In  the  first  place  mediocre  minds  often  are  set  to  a  pace 
they  were  never  intended  by  nature  to  take.  Men  who  might 
have  known  the  pleasure  of  living,  of  service,  of  fellowship,  of 
humanity,  of  culture,  have  become  vats  whose  sole  virtue  is 
their  power  to  contain  without  leakage.  For  the  holder  of  a 
degree  to  remain  silent  through  the  years,  for  a  degree  to  lose 
its  savor,  save  in  its  annual  appearance  in  the  alumni  catalogue, 
argues  either  untoward  circumstances  over  which  human  will 
has  no  control,  sacrifice  of  scholarship  to  the  labors  of  the 
pioneer,  or  another  instance  of  a  degree  gone  to  seed.  If  one 
cannot  do  a  great  thing  one  can  do  a  little  thing,  and  oppor- 
tunities to  do  something  knock  at  every  man's  door.  A  degree 
is  a  public  trust  imposing  obligation  on  the  holder  to  contribute, 
to  the  enlarging  of  the  field  of  knowledge,  the  expedition  of 
research,  or  the  bettering  of  methods.  The  scholar  should  not 
rest  content  that  he  is  known  by  virtue  of  the  institution  of 
which  he  is  a  member,  but  should  endeavor  to  add  to  the 
prestige  of  the  institution  he  serves. 

Again,  the  mind  is  put  to  the  task  of  the  adding  machine  or 
the  cash  register.  The  student  approaches  Milton,  Dante, 
Homer,  Tennyson  or  Browning  much  as  the  medical  student 
approaches  a  cadaver.  Think  of  counting  the  irregular  verbs 
in  Lycidas,  or  the  occurrences  of  the  particle  de  in  Hector's 
words  to  Andromache,  or  the  ablatives  absolute  in  the  odes  of 
Horace — this  and  nothing  more. 

"  He  settled  Hoti's  business — let  it  be  ! 
Properly  based  Oiiti — 
Gave  us  the  doctrine  of  the  enclitic  De 
Dead  from  the  waist  down." 

The  difference  here  is,  as  has  been  well  put,  that  death  is  from 
the  waist  up. 
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Another  cause  exists  in  the  fact  that  extreme  specialization 
often  quite  overlooks  all  co-ordination  or  interrelation  of  de- 
partments. The  Latin  student  goes  out  with  no  knowledge  of 
Greek,  the  student  of  Romance  languages  with  no  knowledge 
of  Latin,  and  the  English  student  is  ignorant  of  them  all.  The 
student  of  American  history  has  the  barest  smattering  of  Euro- 
pean history,  and  ancient  history  is  almost  wholly  tabooed. 
Such  discipline  is  but  the  falling  of  the  traditional  millstone  on 
the  hapless  student.  "  The  driest  half  hour  of  my  life,"  testi- 
fied a  noted  conversationalist,  "  I  spent  at  a  university  recep- 
tion, seated  between  two  eminent  professors."  Such  narrow 
scholarship,  for  example,  has  played  its  part  in  the  deadening 
of  interest,  now  all  too  prevalent  in  the  study  of  the  humanities. 

Not  for  an  instant  is  the  claim  made  that  one  mind  can  know 
all  things.  But  the  excess  of  the  evils  suggested  leads  to 
results  similar  to  those  produced  by  the  transforming  of  the  old 
handicrafts  into  modern  factories.  To  cheapen  production  and 
to  systematize  effort,  artists  become  workmen  who,  to  earn  a 
livelihood,  blindly  and  doggedly  repeat  a  single  movement  or  a 
twist  of  the  arm. 

In  many  instances  there  is  too  little  touch  between  teacher 
and  student.  In  the  anxiety  for  "  personal  freedom"  ignorant 
youth  have  been  left  to  wallow  in  marshes  of  whose  bounds 
they  have  not  the  faintest  suspicion.  Too  often  the  teacher  is 
a  professional.  With  balance  in  hand  he  weighs  every  word, 
every  move,  and  is  eternally  grading  his  students  as  so  many 
A's,  C's,  or  mutiples  of  ten.  The  wise  student  learns  to  shun 
these  human  steelyards  as  he  loves  his  life.  Too  many 
teachers,  too,  feel  the  bitterness  of  disappointment  if  they  fail 
to  see  in  their  pupils  replicas  of  their  mental  selves.  That 
wine  tastes  sweetest  that  bears  the  familiar  flavor. 

No  device  can  atone  for  the  lack  of  native  skill.  Talent  is 
not  the  fiat  of  method  or  of  artificial  means.  But  the  best 
results  accrue  when  natural  genius  is  supported  and  promoted 
by  skillful  artifice.  Matters  might  be  helped  by  a  few  changes 
in  the  way  of  organization  of  work,  or,  better,  by  a  completing 
of  methods  existing  more  or  less  imperfectly  in  most  institu- 
tions.    It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  though,  that  no  uniform  rule 
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can  be  formulated  and  the  supreme  need  in  each  case  will  be 
adaptation,  whatever  method  is  employed. 

Departments  could  be  organized  into  sections  or  groups, 
each  group  including  such  departments  as  are  closely  inter- 
related, as,  e.g.  Greek  and  Latin  ;  Oriental  languages,  modern 
languages  ;  philosophy  and  psychology ;  biological  sciences  ; 
physics  and  mathematics.  Where  there  are  two  or  more  heads 
of  departments  composing  said  groups,  these  heads  could  serve 
also  as  chairmen  of  the  groups  in  the  order  of  seniority,  for  such 
terms  as  might  be  agreed  upon,  say  one  year.  In  this  way  the 
eyes  of  the  student,  and  of  teacher,  too,  would  be  kept  open  to 
the  interdependence  of  related  departments.  There  would  be 
fewer  such  anomalies  as  a  graduate  in  Arts  through  the  depart- 
ment of  English,  with  no  knowledge  of  the  Greek  models  that 
meant  so  much  to  such  men  as  Shelley  and  Milton.  We  should 
have  fewer  historians  that  were  the  barest  chronologers,  and 
fewer  philosophers  that  looked  askance  at  physiology,  psychol- 
ogy, and  other  cognate  subjects.  The  integrity  of  the  depart- 
ments would  be  maintained  as  at  present. 

Under  the  patronage  of  the  divisions  could  be  organized 
students'  clubs  whose  object  would  be  the  encouragement  of 
research  and  the  attainment  of  skill  in  the  handling  of  materials 
and  apparatus.  The  advantages  of  such  societies  would  be 
numerous  : — 

The  responsibilities  would  be  less  irksome  than  in  the  sem- 
inary, would  not  require  such  mature  effort,  would  afford  the 
student  greater  freedom  for  Orientation,  and  would  give  the 
instructor  larger  opportunity  for  discovering  the  natural  bent  of 
his  students.  Students  would  gradually  acquire  habits  of  self- 
reliance  and  resourcefulness,  a  feat  hard  to  accomplish  with 
mature  students  familiar  only  with  the  handout  systems  of 
education  too  much  in  vogue. 

Students  who  do  not  plan  university  work  long  drawn  out 
would  find  in  such  an  arrangement  means  for  the  cultivation  of 
the  power  to  collate  data,  to  weigh  evidence,  and  to  draw  con- 
clusions. And  even  to  prospective  graduates  the  seminary 
work  would  not  come  like  a  shock,  and  time  and  energy  would 
be  saved  in  the  most  valuable  period  of  one's  academic  career. 
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By  this  method,  prospective  candidates  for  the  graduate 
school  could  be  picked  out  and  steered  to  the  proper  fold. 
Men  with  investigative  faculties,  with  powers  of  research, 
could  be  gathered  together  in  the  seminaries  of  the  graduate 
college.  There  would  be  fewer  misfits  through  the  desire  of 
professors  to  increase  the  number  of  sittings  in  their  class 
rooms.  Students  might  still  be  few  in  many  departments,  but 
they  would  represent  a  good,  wholesome  evolution  in  each 
case,  and  there  would  be  fewer  cases  oi  pis  aller  among  aspir- 
ants for  academic  favors.  While  yet  in  their  beginnings, 
before  heart  and  energies  had  been  committed  to  and  invested 
in  incongruous  lines  of  study,  conscientious  instructors  could 
be  weeding  out  errors  of  selection  and  thus  assisting  to  prevent 
future  failures. 

Students  in  related  departments  would  be  thrown  together, 
and  all  would  complete  their  course  with  reasonable  claims  to 
liberal  education,  inasmuch  as  they  would  be  thrown  into  touch 
with  students  in  other  fields  and  would  be  awakened  to  the 
value  and  interest  of  cognate  studies.  Attention  would  be 
drawn  to  interesting  and  profitable  lines  of  investigation  not 
wholly  within  any  one  field,  but  rather  in  one  of  those  areas 
bordering  on  several.  Too  often  such  opportunities  lie  fallow, 
until  discovered  by  some  chance  comer  who  has  made  some 
unusual  combination  of  major  and  minors.  Such  societies 
might  be  named  in  keeping  with  their  work.  Art  Club,  History 
and  Political  Science  Club,  etc.,  or  for  some  eminent  scholar, 
as  Linneeus,  Agassiz,  Darwin.  At  all  events,  whatever  the 
name,  organization  should  be  complete,  the  aim  definite,  and 
the  plans  kept  strictly  in  working  order. 

The  progress  of  the  student  would  be  steady.  Enrolled  in 
selected  departments,  as  soon  as  settled  in  his  place  his  natural 
bent,  aided  by  wise  counsel,  would  land  him  in  one  of  these 
student  associations  where  he  could  learn  to  pose  as  a  real 
student,  to  act  as  a  spur  to  his  own  energies,  and  to  serve  in  his 
place  as  a  reliable  informant  to  his  peers  on  the  theme  in  hand. 
By  the  time  he  is  a  graduate  of  the  senior  college  he  is  mature 
for  the  more  serious  work  of  the  seminar,  prepared  to  assume 
the  responsibilities  of  the  more  professional  work.     The  hun- 
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ter's  instinct  will  have  been  developed,  some  knowledge  of 
apparatus  and  method  acquired,  and  some  vision  enjoyed  of 
worlds  yet  to  be  explored.  And  further,  some  of  the  vaster 
interstices  removed,  the  field  of  knowledge  will  assume  a  some- 
what reticulated  appearance,  and  there  will  be  a  corresponding 
lessening  of  the  loneliness  of  voices  crying  in  wildernesses  of 
their  own  making. 

The  graduate  school  will  thus  become  a  community  of  choice 
spirits  urged  on  by  possible  ambitions  rather  than  the  promis- 
cuous bodies  they  too  often  are  at  present.  It  would  be  the 
training  ground  for  real  investigators  and  for  teachers  and 
others  seeking  a  broader  culture  and  preparation ;  and  gradu- 
ates from  such  institutions,  instead  of  walking  the  plank  as  is 
too  often  the  case  at  present,  would  fit  into  the  social  scheme 
and  find  a  sphere  of  useful  and  acceptable  service. 

That  several  of  the  above  suggestions  are  in  successful  opera- 
tion in  some  of  the  older  and  even  in  the  younger  centers, 
removes  the  odium  of  novelty,  and  it  only  remains  to  put  into 
complete  operation  some  such  plan  whose  success  would  rest 
on  the  working  together  of  its  tried  and  proved  component 
parts.  The  defects  with  existing  organizations  of  this  char- 
acter are  limitation  to  single  departments,  lack  of  oversight 
and  direction,  absence  of  definite  relation  between  undergradu- 
ates on  one  hand  and  the  graduate  schools  on  the  other.  The 
system  should  constitute  a  recognized  feature  in  the  university 
economy,  and  be  as  much  a  factor  as  the  organization  into 
departments.  Such  a  society  is  not  for  a  student  rendezvous, 
but  should  serve  as  a  way-house  instead.  The  university  is 
not  an  arena  where  departments  work  for  their  own  ends,  but, 
in  a  figure,  like  armor  woven  throughout. 
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^INGLISH  literature  was  one  of  the  last  of  the 
staples  of  education  to  be  added  to  our  college 
curriculums,  and  perhaps  it  is  this  fact  which 
accounts  for  the  vast  difference  in  both  theory 
and  practice  in  teaching  it.  For,  at  one  extreme, 
high-minded,  if  somewhat  pessimistic,  scholars 
and  men  of  culture  say  that  literature  is  esthetics, 
and  that  esthetics  cannot  be  taught,  and  with  them 
President  Wilson,  of  Princeton,  who  is  certainly  high  minded, 
though  by  no  means  pessimistic,  has  but  recently  ranked  him- 
self. At  the  other  Mr.  Quickly  Cramem,  Ph.D.,  offers  to  give 
candidates,  in  six  weeks,  all  the  knowledge  of  literature  neces- 
sary for  entrance  into  college.  If  we  accept  one  conclusion 
teachers  of  English  are  useless.  If  we  believe  Mr.  Cramem, 
much  time  in  college  must  be  wasted  which  might  be  employed 
in  professional  or  technical  courses. 

Thus  an  old  question,  long  since  answered,  and  yet  never 
answered  until  thoroughly  understood,  must  appear  at  the  very 
beginning  of  any  discussion  of  this  much-discussed  subject. 
Why  should  literature  be  taught  at  all?  Why  does  English, 
for  example,  belong  on  the  bill  of  fare  of  a  scientific  school? 
What  right  have  we  to  ask  a  man  who  is  trying  to  learn  all 
about  engineering  in  three  years  to  step  aside  for  Shakespeare? 
Or  cannot  a  member  of  an  academic  course,  preparing  for  busi- 
ness, be  more  profitably  employed  on  economics  than  on  Pope? 
It  is  sadly  true  that  if  you  get  at  the  secret  heart  of  many  an 
undergraduate  in  such  courses  you  find  an  idea,  by  no  means 
so  rare  as  to  deserve  preservation — an  idea  that  the  study  of 
English  literature  is  useful  (if  at  all)  because  it  enables  the  stu- 
dent to  hold  up  his  end  in  conversation  (particularly  feminine 
conversation),  and  bestows  a  comfortable  knowledge  of  the 
names  of  poets,  heathen  gods  and  Biblical  characters  likely  to 
be  mentioned  in  the  papers.  These  accomplishments  are  not 
without  their  value,  and  yet  teachers  of  English  aspire  to  be 
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prophets  of  something  more  than  afternoon  tea  conversation  for 
the  undergraduates  who  must  sit  their  hour  beneath  them. 
They  may  be  pardoned  for  hoping  that  their  real  purpose  is 
understood,  and  for  desiring  to  explain  and  defend  that  purpose. 
Of  course  it  would  be  obstinacy  to  deny  that  there  are  plenty  of 
teachers  who  do  not  care  whether  they  are  appreciated  or  not, 
and  have  never  questioned  the  efficacy  of  teaching  anything, 
being  quite  content  if  their  superiors  provide  duties  for  them, 
and  pay  for  attention  to  business.  Such  are  fortunate,  for  they 
can  console  themselves  for  a  lack  of  sympathy  on  the  part  of 
their  classes,  or  the  public,  with  a  sense  of  conscious  virtue,  and 
by  a  comfortable  feeling  of  having  "  done  something"  for  the 
race.  But  all  of  us  are  not  so  thick  skinned.  When  President 
Wilson  declares  that  appreciation  of  literature  cannot  be  taught 
we  wish  to  be  heard  as  to  why  appreciation  often  is  not  taught, 
and  what  may  nevertheless  be  accomplished  in  the  endeavor. 
If  the  freshman  calls  his  Shakespeare  "rot"  we  feel  badly 
about  it,  and  when  "98"  writes  to  the  papers,  as  recently,  that 
it  is  foolish  to  waste  time  over  college  studies,  for  he  never  did, 
and  now  is  making  $10,000  a  year,  we  are  not  satisfied  to 
smile,  and  say  "  Philistine"  pityingly,  but  must  wonder  if  he 
could  not  have  been  made  to  understand  what  in  addition  to 
$10,000  a  year  some  intellectual  cultivation,  and  particularly 
some  study  of  literature  (for  we  are  partial) ,  might  have  brought 
him. 

Evidently  the  question,  what  is  the  use  of  teaching  literature, 
was  never  answered  for  this  last  critic,  unless  negatively. 
And  yet,  while  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  literature  should  be 
taught,  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  agree  upon  the  proper  pur- 
pose of  a  college  course  in  English.  Few  probably  would  dis- 
sent if  one  should  assert  that  it  is  primarily,  to  impart  a  love  of 
good  literature.  Most  would  agree  that  while  "  mental  disci- 
pline," that  beast  of  the  preparatory  school,  a  knowledge  of 
the  language,  an  acquaintance  with  literary  history,  a  famili- 
arity with  the  masters  of  style,  all  these  and  others  are  useful 
and  important  by-products  of  such  a  course,  if  it  does  not  infuse 
some  genuine  appreciation  of  the  imaginative  .work  of  the 
greater  writers,  it  is  a  course  in  English  but  not  a  course  in 
literature. 
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The  reason  will  be  clearer  if  one  remembers  and  takes  seri- 
ously the  trite  phrase  that  "college  is  a  preparation  for  life." 
The  members  of  the  various  faculties  in  a  university  are 
assorted  into  sundry  groups,  each  one  of  which  is  advertising 
a  certain  brand  of  life.  If  the  professor  is  a  scientist  he  is 
probably  upholding  an  existence  where  facts  are  marshalled 
by  the  intellect  toward  success.  If  he  is  a  teacher  of  literature, 
or  of  any  subject  not  strictly  professional  or  "practical,"  his 
ideal  is  a  life  where  thoughts  are  ennobled  to  control  noble 
and  effective  actions  and  make  for  happy  living.  But  only  the 
grossest  materialist  would  propose  a  life  of  pure  facts,  with 
such  interesting  elements  as  love,  religion,  and  the  appreciation 
of  beauty  omitted.  And  only  the  most  absurd  of  philosophers 
could  try  to  teach  a  life  of  thought,  divorced  from  such  facts  as 
railroads,  dry  goods,  money,  and  food.  Each  presents  his  ideal 
merely  as  a  not-to-be-omitted  part  of  the  whole  scheme  of 
things,  a  view  of  life  that  must  be  taken,  as  well  as  some 
others,  with  a  bias  of  course  toward  his  own  pet  arrangement 
of  the  emphasis. 

Now  the  ideal  of  the  teacher  of  English  is  culture,  a  word 
which  may  be  defined  in  this  connection  by  paraphasing 
Matthew  Arnold's  definition,  and  calling  it  a  knowledge  of  the 
best  that  has  been  thought  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  with  a  view 
to  the  ennobling  of  our  lives  and  to  the  extracting  of  the  highest 
kind  of  pleasure  from  them.  To  urge  his  students  toward 
such  an  ideal  is  the  ambition  of  the  teacher  of  English.  Except 
in  rare  instances  he  is  not  trying  to  make  a  critic,  a  scholar, 
or  a  poet  from  his  pupil,  nor  is  he  arguing  for  the  unpractical 
in  life  ;  he  is,  merely,  to  be  figurative,  maintaining  that  in  our 
universe  there  is  a  moon  as  well  as  a  sun,  that  to  be  an  edu- 
cated man  culture  in  our  special  sense,  as  well  as  a  knowledge 
of  facts  and  power  to  use  them,  is  essential.  This  explains 
why  the  teacher  of  English  should  try  above  all  things  to  instill 
a  love  of  literature,  neglecting  for  this  higher  aim  even  such 
sacred  matters  as  dates.  For  literature,  which  enshrines  in 
accessible  form  so  much  of  the  highest,  the  clearest  and  most 
beautiful  thought  of  every  age,  is  almost  the  main  agent  for 
the    propagation  of  culture.     No    two  or   three  hour  a  week 
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English  course  ever  gave  mastery  of  it.  But  the  process  must 
be  begun,  and  as  so  much  of  culture  as  is  gained  from  literature 
comes  through  a  lifetime  of  reading,  an  appreciation  of  the 
best,  some  taste  and  discrimination,  and  a  real  love  of  reading 
must  evidently  be  the  main  purpose  of  the  college  course  in 
literature. 

But  to  come  to  the  proof  of  the  pudding.  The  very  use  of 
the  word  culture  raises  suspicions  of  the  impractical.  We  are 
asked,  and  rightly,  why,  after  liberal  doses  of  literature,  are 
your  recent  graduates  seldom  men  of  culture?  Our  interroga- 
tors will  usually  admit,  at  least  in  print,  that  culture  is  a  good 
thing,  but  if  one  proposes  the  equation,  undergraduate -}- a 
course  in  English  =  a  man  of  culture,  they  will  look,  and  often 
vainly,  for  the  result  which  will  prove  the  truth  of  it.  Now  the 
fault  is  not  with  the  equation.  Nor  is  it  wholly  with  the  teacher 
who  is  the  means  of  solving  it.  Probably  there  is  something 
wrong  with  the  English  departments  of  our  colleges — is  there 
any  form  of  elementary  education  which  has  been  perfected? 
But  it  is  neither  fair  nor  right  to  place  all  the  blame  upon 
the  teacher.  He  gets  and  deserves  his  share,  while  the 
accuser  deserves  and  seldom  gets  reproof  for  neglecting  to 
inquire  into  the  manifold  interests  and  activities  which  the 
graduated  youth  enters  into  with  a  breadth  of  sympathy  and 
understanding  which  would  never  have  been  so  wholly  his  if 
good  books  had  not  opened  up  his  heart  and  mind.  The 
influences  of  a  training  in  literature  are  subtle  and,  therefore, 
hard  to  distinguish.  It  is  fairest  to  reserve  judgment  upon 
the  value  of  such  training  until  the  after  life  of  the  subject  be 
very  thoroughly  considered.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  carry  on 
this  difficult  analysis  here,  but  rather  to  touch  upon  certain 
special  difficulties  which  often  prevent  our  equation  from  work- 
ing out  into  the  proper  and  expected  result. 

To  begin  with  we  must  take  the  point  of  view  of  the  under- 
graduate. One  barrier  to  progress  arises  because  of  his  mis- 
understanding of  the  nature  of  literature  and  the  purpose  in 
teaching  it.  This  difficulty  usually  comes  from  a  common 
misconception  of  what  is  called  "classic"  literature,  or,  to  be 
more  particular,  let  us  say  poetry.     Perhaps  it  is  safe  to  assert 
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that  in  his  heart  of  hearts  the  average  adult  considers  poetry 
something  good  for  the  man  of  sentiment,  and,  perhaps,  for  all 
women,  but  to  be  partaken  of  personally  only  in  moments  of 
weakness.  Naturally  the  average  undergraduate  feels  the 
same  way  about  it.  Now  it  is  assuredly  true  that  some  men 
take  to  poetry  more  kindly  than  others,  but  to  suppose  that  for 
the  generality  poetry  is  a  superfluous  luxury  is  to  misunder- 
stand the  very  nature  of  that  form  of  expression  which  the 
strongest  feelings  and  deepest  thought  given  to  man  have 
almost  always  chosen.  To  say  of  a  given  reader  that  it  is 
impossible  that  he  should  ever  enjoy  poetry  is  almost  equiva- 
lent to  an  insult,  since,  except  in  the  case  of  certain  abnormal 
persons,  it  would  be  a  denial  of  emotions,  and  a  love  of  the 
beautiful  in  thought  or  feeling.  Poetry,  of  course,  is  by  no 
means  bound  up  with  books.  Caliban  sucked  his  poetry  from 
the  "  sounds  and  sweet  airs"  of  his  island,  and  many  a  man 
derives  the  poetical  nourishment  necessary  for  his  soul  from 
music,  sunsets,  railroads,  and  bridges.  But  poetry,  in  the  ordi- 
nary sense  of  the  word,  that  is  written  poetry,  is  the  most 
efficient  storehouse  of  this  nourishment.  It  acts  by  the  printed 
or  the  spoken  word,  giving  rhythm  for  the  ear,  meaning  for 
the  mind,  beauty  for  all  the  senses,  at  one  and  the  same  time. 
Since  every  thinking  man,  desirous  of  moving  upward  intel- 
lectually, is  open  to  these  influences,  there  should  be  for  every- 
one, somewhere  in  literature,  poetry  which  expresses  and  leads 
onward  his  own  thoughts  and  aspirations.  If  our  under- 
graduate, in  his  progress  through  school  and  college,  has  not 
found  any,  then  either  he  has  not  chanced  upon  the  proper 
poet,  or,  and  far  more  probably,  he  is  bothered  by  the  "  ac- 
cent" which  the  writer,  born  in  some  other  century  or  intel- 
lectual sphere,  has  placed  upon  familiar  language. 

For,  unfortunately,  we  cannot  provide  poets  for  the  fireside 
and  schoolroom  to  speak  just  the  proper  verses  at  the  proper 
time.  The  best  things  are  not  all  said  in  one  generation,  nor 
by  men  trained  to  speak  in  one  fashion.  Shakespeare  had  to 
use  Elizabethan,  and  so  requires  a  glossary.  Pope  lived  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  necessarily  wrote  about  life  from  a 
viewpoint  different  from  our  own.     Browning  thought  a  mile 
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or  so  above  the  most  of  us,  and  sometimes  deals  in  phrases 
which  require  solving.  These  difficulties  of  language,  of  point 
of  view,  of  intellectual  calibre,  all  make  up  that  which  I  have 
called  the  "  accent"  of  poetry,  and  so  result  that  very  often  the 
thought  which  we  need  to  have  expressed  thoroughly  and  per- 
fectly is  to  be  found  only  in  a  strange  dialect,  and  must  be 
studied,  interpreted,  or  at  least  thought  about,  before  we  can 
understand.  Hence  allusions,  the  plague  of  the  preparatory 
school,  hence  "  the  historical  background,"  necessary  evils  all 
of  them,  though  often  raised  to  a  bad  eminence  by  teachers  who 
teach  them  instead  of  literature. 

If,  therefore,  we  are  to  try  to  make  some  twenty  or  more  un- 
dergraduates get  the  most  out  of  literature,  the  first  require- 
ment, unless  the  hour  is  to  be  spent  merely  in  the  acquisition 
of  facts,  in  the  accumulation  of  marks,  and  in  boredom,  is  that 
the  student  should  realize  that  somewhere  in  this  realm  of 
poetry,  and  in  perfection  probably  nowhere  else,  is  to  be  found 
the  expression  of  the  highest  thoughts  of  his  race  in  their  best 
form,  and  therefore  the  mental  companionship  and  guidance,  as 
well  as  the  pleasure,  which  he  will  need ;  the  second  require- 
ment is  that  he  should  understand  the  purpose  of  the  teacher, 
who,  by  means  of  samples  of  great  literature,  is  trying  to  give 
him  background  to  understand,  penetration  to  work  out,  and 
feeling  to  perceive  its  fiill  meaning,  so  often  veiled  by  this  just- 
discussed  "  accent"  of  the  personality  or  period  of  the  writer. 

But  even  with  these  two  requirements  fully  satisfied,  as  they 
may  be  some  day,  there  are  still  swamps  and  windfalls  on  the 
trail  to  success.  Human  nature,  for  instance,  steps  in,  and 
brings  with  it  that  curse  of  our  universities  (others  by  no  means 
excluded),  a  mental  laxity,  which  leads  to  intellectual  feeble- 
ness; the  spirit  of  mild  toleration  of  all  study,  which  leaves  the 
responsibility  for  one's  intellectual  development  by  scholastic 
processes  entirely  with  the  faculty,  and  turns  out  graduates 
who  can  answer  for  their  leg  muscles,  and  their  ability  to  "  meet 
men,"  and  do  it  well  too,  but  for  power  and  freedom  of  thought 
are  content  to  point  to  their  degree.  One  feels  tempted  to  write 
another  apologue  of  the  land  where  roast  pigs  ran  loose,  and 
men  were  content  merely  to  bite  at  them,  with  what  results  let 
readers  of  Charles  Kingsley  say. 
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However,  human  nature  must  be  reckoned  with  in  other 
quarters,  and  so  let  us  take  up  the  teacher,  who  has  his  share. 
He  wields  a  moderately  effective  club — the  marking  system. 
Who  does  badly  "flunks";  who  does  well  gets  a  high  stand. 
Now  a  "flunk"  is  easily  defined,  but  what  is  doing  well  in 
English?  A  mere  acquisition  of  all  the  facts  of  the  case  in  a 
Tennysonian  idyll  may  be  a  whole  world  away  from  the 
loving  study  of  the  poetry  which  any  progress  toward  our 
ideal  of  culture  requires.  On  the  other  hand,  an  ingenious 
bluff',  based  upon  some  predeliction  for  the  subject-matter  of 
the  poem,  while  more  truly  excellent  than  any  amount  of 
crammed  information  has  never  proceeded  from  that  thoughtful 
consideration,  that  real  work,  which  is  absolutely  essential  if 
from  a  fondness  for  reading  anything  is  to  be  developed  a  love 
for  the  best.  It  is  easy  to  praise  the  crammer  for  the  accuracy 
of  his  information,  and  hard  to  show  him  that  in  spite  of  his 
labor  he  is  getting  the  shell  and  not  the  kernel  of  the  literary 
nut.  It  is  easy  to  make  the  bluffer  sweat  over  allusions,  glos- 
sary and  all  the  "  accent"  of  the  author,  and  hard  in  so  doing 
not  to  make  this  "  accent"  seem  more  important  than  the  poetry 
itself,  which  is  absurd.  So  here  is  the  dilemma  :  if  the  course 
is  too  easy,  well,  we  all  know  what  happens  in  courses  that 
are  too  easy  ;  if  it  is  made  hard  by  such  merely  mechanical 
means  as  questions  on  obscurities  the  fine  flower  of  literary 
appreciation  will  never  bloom.  It  is  fatally  easy  to  fall  between 
the  stools  ;  to  announce  boldly  at  the  first  recitation  that  you 
intend  to  make  literature  interesting,  and,  in  the  attempt  to 
lead  the  class  within  the  inner  portals  of  the  temple,  to  raise 
such  a  dust  over  the  effort  that  the  beauties  of  the  shrine  are 
visible  to  no  one  but  yourself;  to  be  so  afraid,  on  the  other 
hand,  of  making  what  should  be  appreciation  a  weary  grind, 
that  your  men  get  off"  with  a  knowledge  of  the  plot,  a  high 
mark,  and  a  thankfulness  at  examination  time  that  has  a  way, 
a  little  later,  of  turning  into  contempt  for  the  course.  Or 
again,  to  feel  the  horrible  dead  weight  of  recitations  that  won't 
go,  even  when  you  sit  up  midnights  replanning  them,  and  all 
because  you  can't  establish  the  proper  relations  between  author 
and  class,  your  mind,  in  this  case,  exactly  like  a  wireless  tele- 
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graph  instrument  which  cannot  be  tuned  to  the  proper  set  of 
vibrations,  although  indubitably  they  exist.  Indeed,  the  teacher 
is  very  human,  and  must  spend  an  unbelievably  long  time 
(considering  the  results)  over  the  attempt  to  make  the  course 
"  go,"  and  an  unbelievably  short  one  in  the  malicious  attempt 
to  "flunk"  the  unworthy,  which,  as  undergraduates,  we  all 
ascribed  to  him. 

The  solution  for  all  these  troubles  is,  of  course,  a  matter  for 
prayer  and  fasting,  and  yet,  as  soon  as  we  come  to  an  under- 
standing as  to  what  we  are  trying  to  do  in  any  course  in  Eng- 
lish, the  horizon  is  bound  to  lighten.  For  if  the  undergraduate 
can  be  made  honestly  to  consider  the  ideal  of  culture  toward 
which  a  genuine  study  of  literature  must  lead,  and  appraise  it  at 
full  value,  there  will  be  much  gained.  And  if  he  can  be  induced 
to  pay  down  the  intellectual  labor  necessary  to  get  the  best  of 
anything,  and  put  it  not  into  mere  grinding  for  a  mark,  but  into 
study  of  the  "  accent"  of  the  author,  with  a  view  to  interpreta- 
tion and  appreciation,  there  will  be  more  gained  still.  And  if 
he  gives  the  teacher  due  consideration  as  a  fellow-worker  in 
the  cause,  that  individual,  if  he  has  the  right  stuff  in  him,  will 
more  and  more  make  recitations  not  only  vital  but  interesting, 
and  less  and  less  spend  the  time  in  enriching  a  mark  book,  or 
in  asking  for  the  names  of  characters  and  the  outlines  of  plots. 

With  such  conditions  we  may  hope  to  make  clear  to  the  critics 
from  without  and  within  the  universities,  whose  right  to  criticise 
is  undeniable,  the  true  relations  between  the  teaching  of  English 
and  culture.  Better  still  we  may  convince  them  that  good 
teaching  of  literature  is  bound  to  pay  dividends  in  an  intellectual 
sweetening  and  broadening  which  can  be  seen  and  appreciated. 
But  here  are  very  concrete  difficulties,  which  must  first,  and 
last,  and  again  and  again,  be  overcome.  They  do  not  make  us 
pessimistic,  for,  given  a  good  understanding  all  around,  the 
worst  that  remains  is  the  weakness  of  human  nature,  and  we 
may  hope  for  numerous  falls  in  the  bouts  with  that  old  enemy 
of  human  progress.  But  they  are  quite  as  serious  as  the  diffi- 
culties in  any  other  struggle  for  accomplishment,  and  they  ask 
for  sympathy  from  the  onlooker,  quite  as  much  as  for  thought- 
ful persistence  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  who  must  be  the  actual 
fighter  in  our  battles. 


Z/xamination  Questions  for  the  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley 

Papers 


MAUD    ELMA    KINGSLEY 


1.  What  is  the  character  of  the  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley 
Papers?  Upon  what  characteristics  does  their  claim  to  immortality 
rest  ? 

2.  Of  what  literary  work  do  the  Sir  Roger  de  Coverlev 
Papers  form  a  part?  Describe  in  detail  the  scope  and  purpose  of 
this  production,  and  state  the  circumstances  under  which  it  appeared. 

3.  To  what  department  of  literature  does  the  Spectator  belong? 
How  does  it  differ  from  other  specimens  of  this  class  which  you  may 
have  read  ? 

4.  Outline  Addison's  life  and  literary  career.  To  which  period  of 
his  literary  career  does  the  Spectator  belong? 

5.  Name  the  chief  personages  in  the  series  of  sketches  known  as 
the  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers.  Which  is  the  central 
figure?  What  class  of  society  is  represented  by  each  of  these 
characters  ? 

6.  Give  a  brief  description  and  characterization  of  Sir  Roger. 
Of  what  class  of  English  society  is  he  a  type  ? 

7.  A  critic  has  written  :  "Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  is  distinguished 
for  his  modesty,  generosity,  hospitality  and  eccentric  whims  .  .  . 
most  courteous  to  his  neighbors,  most  affectionate  to  his  family,  most 
amiable  to  his  domestics."  Cite  anecdotes  illustrative  of  each  of 
these  points. 

8.  Write  a  brief  sketch  of  Sir  Roger's  life,  deriving  your  material 
from  the  Spectator  Papers  which  you  have  read. 

9.  Enumerate  the  amiable  traits  of  character  attributed  to  Sir 
Roger  in  the  paper  which  describes  the  Spectator's  visit  to  Coverley 
Hall. 

10.  Describe  the  Spectator's  visit  to  Sir  Roger;  describe  Sir 
Roger's  visit  to  the  theatre;  give  a  detailed  account  of  Sir  Roger's 
visit  to  M^estminster  Abbey. 

11.  Describe  the  coffee  house  of  Addison's  day.  What  connection 
has  the  coffee  house  with  the  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers? 

12.  Rewrite  in  your  own  words  Paper  iii  —  "The  Coverley 
Sabbath." 
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13.  Give  an  abstract  of  the  Paper  entitled  "  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley 
at  Church." 

14.  Give  reasons  for  the  statement  that  the  portion  of  the  Specta- 
tor which  contains  the  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers  is  the  fore- 
runner of  the  English  novel. 

15.  Discuss  the  subject,  "  The  Common  Life  and  Manners  of  the 
Queen  Anne  Time"  as  depicted  in  the  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley 
Papers. 

16.  Describe  the  manner  in  which  Sir  Roger's  death  is  announced 
to  the  reader. 

17.  Make  a  list  of  twenty-five  words,  now  obsolete,  used  in  the 
Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers. 

18.  Under  the  title,  "  The  Coverley  Ducks,"  what  topic  does 
Addison  discuss,  and  what  suggestion  does  he  make  regarding  the 
Royal  Society? 

19.  For  what  purpose  is  the  story  of  Eudoxus  and  Leontine  inserted 
in  Paper  123. 

20.  What  very  interesting  subject  is  discussed  in  Paper  120,  "  The 
Coverley  Poultry "  ?  What  conclusion  is  reached?  Qiiote  the  title 
vei'se. 

21.  What  subject  is  discussed  in  Paper  119?  In  what  connection 
is  this  subject  introduced  ? 

22.  Of  what  value  to  the  schoolboy  are  the  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley  Papers  ? 

23.  The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers  display  a  high  moral 
tone,  literary  knowledge  and  vigorous  thought,  and  are  characterized 
by  gossipy  eloquence,  ingenious  talk  and  bright  and  playful  humor. 
Select  passages  illustrative  of  each  of  the  above. 

24.  Give  the  title  of  each  Spectator  Paper  which  you  have  read. 
What  topics  of  the  day  are  discussed  in  each  ? 

25.  Write  500  words  on  the  theme,  "Bits  of  Humor  in  Addison's 
Portrait  of  Sir  Rogfer." 


Editorial 

<</Tr\EAMWORK"  is  an  expression  that  describes  a  principle 
I  which  is  of  wide  application  and  which  contributes  no  small 
share  to  the  success  of  many  effective  human  organizations.  On 
the  athletic  field  teamwork  means  the  co-ordination  of  the  individual 
strength  and  skill  of  the  baseball  nine  or  the  football  eleven.  It  is  not 
enough  to  have  star  players  or  even  a  high  general  average  of  indi- 
vidual ability.  There  must  be  co-operation.  There  must  be  a 
common  understanding.  The  members  must  know  how  to  adapt 
themselves  to  each  other  in  their  work  for  a  single  end.  When  they 
have  added  to  their  individual  proficiency  this  ability  to  play  into 
each  other's  hands  and  present  to  the  foe  a  solid  unity,  they  are 
invincible.  A  good  deal  of  this  teamwork  is  an  indispensable  con- 
dition to  athletic  success.  The  same  thing  is  recognized  in  the  army. 
Organization,  discipline,  field  practice  make  all  the  difference  between 
raw  recruits  and  veterans.  No  battle  was  ever  won  by  straggling 
sharpshooters,  each  a  law  to  himself.  An  army  must  have  plans 
and  officers  and  a  sense  of  order  and  aim,  or  its  campaign  will  degen- 
erate into  guerrilla  warfare  and  end  disasterously.  Wherever  real 
results,  well  worth  while,  are  sought  by  numbers  of  people  working 
for  a  common  end,  there  must  be  this  mutual  accommodation,  this 
organized  co-operation,  and  the  heart  or  spirit  which  supplies  the 
motive  and  creates  the  atmosphere  of  success. 

We  present  this  thought,  not  irrelevantly,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
calling  attention  to  its  importance  and  value  in  school  work.  To 
have  efficient  schools  there  must  be  a  great  deal  of  teamwork  on  the 
part  of  the  officers  and  teachers.  There  is  the  committee — they  must 
pull  together,  they  must  have  a  spirit,  an  atmosphere  of  harmony  and 
intensity,  if  the}^  are  to  be  a  real  working  force  in  the  community  and 
fulfil  their  mission.  Then  there  are  the  teachers,  as  a  body,  and  the 
teachers  of  a  given  school — say  the  high  school.  It  is  a  vastly  impor- 
tant part  of  the  superintendent's  work  to  get  his  teachers  co-ordinated. 
A  given  teacher  may  be  ever  so  strong  and  well  equipped  for  her 
work  and  yet  be  only  partially  useful  if  she  is  working  all  by  herself, 
independently  and,  perhaps,  at  cross  purposes  with  the  other  teachers. 
The  high  school  teachers  should  know,  not  only  what  each  fellow- 
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teacher  in  the  same  school  is  doing,  but  also  they  should  be  familiar 
with  the  work  of  the  grade  teachers.  By  keeping  in  close  touch  with 
each  other  the  teachers  of  the  several  grades  will  learn  to  work 
together  for  the  advancement  of  their  classes  without  waste  of  time, 
strength  and  effort.  This  unity  and  spirit  of  co-operation  is  conta- 
gious and  wholesome.  It  quickly  imparts  itself  to  the  pupils  and  the 
whole  school  is  toned  up  under  the  impulse.  A  new  earnestness  and 
efficiency  results,  and  the  gain  is  immeasurable. 

A  practical  illustration  of  the  working  out  of  this  principle  came  to 
our  notice  recently  in  a  town  where  the  schools  had  become  badly 
demoralized,  but  where  the  coming  of  a  new  superintendent  resulted 
in  a  complete  reorganization.  A  few  new  teachers  were  brought  in, 
those  retained  were  organized  and  trained  for  co-operation,  and  a  new 
spirit  quickly  manifested  itself  throughout  the  entire  educational 
system.  This  superintendent  believed  in  teamwork  and  demonstrated 
its  great  practical  value.  There  are,  doubtless,  many  places  where 
something  of  this  kind  would  accomplish  wonders. 

A  GREAT  deal  of  attention  is  being  given  of  late  to  the  subject 
of  the  public  health,  and  naturally  the  public  schools  are 
expected  to  contribute  to  the  movement.  It  is  surprising  that  there 
has  so  long  been  so  much  ignorance  and  indifference,  which  is 
scai'cely  less  than  criminal,  concerning  the  nature  and  causes  or 
occasions  of  the  spread  of  common  diseases  like  typhoid  fever,  dysen- 
tery, tuberculosis,  cholera,  etc. 

The  schools  have  furnished  a  fertile  soil  for  the  spread  of  con- 
tagious diseases  in  the  past.  But  with  improved  sanitation,  and  the 
now  almost  universal  medical  inspection,  the  evil  conditions  are  dis- 
appearing, and  we  are  coming  to  see  that  the  schools  can  be  used  as 
an  effective  means  for  combating  various  forms  of  physical  evil. 
The  hope  of  the  future  lies  in  the  education  of  the  young  to  habits 
of  cleanliness,  to  care  of  themselves,  to  a  knowledge  of  the  laws 
of  health  and  of  the  conditions  which  breed  disease,  and  to  such  a 
self-controlled  and  temperate  life  as  will  reduce  the  chances  of  expo- 
sure to  a  minimum.  Physiology,  theoretical  and  practical,  is  now 
generally  taught  throughout  the  schools  of  the  United  States,  and  we 
shall  have  a  generation  shortly  which  cannot  plead  ignorance  as  an 
excuse  for  physical  disability.  Every  teacher  should  use  means  to 
instruct  and  inspire  the  youth  of  the  land,  both  by  precept  and 
example,  with  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  knowledge  of  the  nature 
and  laws  of  health,  and  the  duty  of  personal  conformity  to  them. 
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THE  economic  aspect  of  measures  for  the  preservation  of  the 
public  health  is  capable  of  effective  presentation.  Prof.  Irving 
Fisher,  the  eminent  political  economist  of  Yale  University,  who,  in 
one  of  his  papers  before  the  recent  International  Tuberculosis  Con- 
gress, in  Washington,  declared  that  consumption  costs  the  people  of 
the  United  States  more  than  a  billion  dollars  a  year,  is  preparing  an 
exhaustive  report  for  the  National  Conservation  Commission,  which 
will  contain,  not  only  these  figures,  but  similar  data  on  the  economic 
loss  to  the  country  from  all  other  preventable  diseases. 

At  the  Tuberculosis  Congress,  Professor  Fisher  declared  that  one 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  thousand  persons  die  of  consumption  every 
year.  The  cost  of  medical  attendance  and  the  loss  of  earnings  before 
death  average  at  least  $2,400,  he  said,  while  if  to  this  is  added  the 
money  that  might  have  been  earned  with  health,  the  total  loss  in  each 
case  is  about  $8, 000.  He  pointed  out,  also,  that  the  disease  usually 
attacks  young  men  and  women  just  at  the  time  when  they  are  begin- 
ning to  earn  money  and  cuts  off  their  earning  power  for  about  three 
years,  on  an  average,  before  they  die. 

The  three  political  parties  in  their  national  platforms  have  endorsed 
the  idea  of  a  "  National  Organization  of  Public  Health." 

The  Republican  Party:  "We  commend  the  efforts  designed  to 
secure  greater  efficiency  in  National  Public  Health  Agencies,  and  favor 
such  legislation  as  will  effect  this  purpose." 

The  Democratic  Party:  "We  advocate  the  organization  of  all 
existing  National  Public  Health  Agencies  into  a  National  Bureau  of 
Public  Health,  with  such  power  over  sanitary  conditions  connected 
with  factories,  mines,  tenements,  child  labor  and  other  such  subjects 
as  are  properly  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  federal  government  and 
do  not  interfere  with  the  power  of  the  states  controlling  Public  Health 
Agencies." 

The  Independence  Party  advocates  a  National  Department  of 
Health  along  similar  lines. 

IMPURE  water  is  a  source  of  a  large  part  of  the  diseases  that  afflict 
humanity.  It  is  of  great  importance  to  supply  schools,  factories, 
railroad  stations  and  other  public  gathering  places  with  the  means  of 
obtaining  pure  drinking  water.  There  are  now  upon  the  market 
water  sterilizers,  which  do  much  more  than  filter  the  water.  They 
are  so  constructed  as  to  destroy  the  bacteria,  without  giving  to  the 
water  the  flat  and  insipid  taste  which  is  imparted  by  ordinary  boiling. 
Many  schools  have"  been  equipped  with  these  sterilizers  to  the  great 
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improvement  of  the  health  of  the  pupils.  Illustrating  the  value  of 
pure  w^ater  to  working  men  we  quote  the  following  from  the  maga- 
zine called  Machinery : — 

"  The  president  of  one  large  company,  having  had  experience  in 
this  feature  of  works  management,  speaks  enthusiastically  of  the 
improved  condition  resulting  from  a  first-class  water  supply.  He 
says  that  since  a  system  of  water  purification  was  installed  the  average 
number  of  idle  machines  in  the  shop  has  been  reduced  from  fourteen 
to  two,  and  he  estimates  that  it  has  more  than  paid  for  itself  in  each 
of  the  three  years  it  has  been  in  use.  This  is  rational  shop  welfare 
work  that  appeals  to  employers  and  employees,  for  it  saves  both  the 
health  and  pocketbook,  and  promotes  general  efficiency." 

This  subject  of  the  economic  value  to  the  country  of  a  general 
raising  of  the  average  health  came  up  in  the  Governor's  Conference 
at  the  White  House  last  May.  Dr.  George  M.  Kober,  in  his  speech 
on  the  "Conservation  of.  Life  and  Health  by  Improved  Water 
Supply,"  at  the  Conference,  presented  figures  which  showed  that  the 
decrease  in  the  "  vital  assets  "  of  the  country  through  typhoid  fever 
in  a  single  year  is  more  than  $350,000,000.  Typhoid  is  spread  by 
polluted  water  lai-gely,  so  that  the  death  rate  from  this  disease  can  be 
directly  reduced  by  the  purification  of  city  drinking  water.  Dr. 
Kober  quoted  statistics  to  show  that  the  increased  value  of  the  water 
to  the  city  of  Albany,  where  the  typhoid  fever  rate  was  reduced  from 
104  in  100,000  to  36  by  an  efficient  filtration  plant,  amounts  to 
$475,000  a  year,  of  which  $350,000  may  be  considered  a  real 
increase  to  the  vital  assets  of  the  city.  Census  Bureau  figures  show 
that  the  average  annual  death  rate  from  typhoid  in  cities  with  con- 
taminated water  supplies  was  reduced  from  69.4  per  100,000  to  19.8 
by  the  substitution  of  pure  supplies. 

Dr.  Kober  cited  estimates,  showing  that  the  average  length  of  human 
life  in  the  sixteenth  century  was  between  18  and  20  years,  and  that  at 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  it  was  a  little  more  than  30,  while 
to-day  it  is  between  38  and  40;  indeed,  the  span  of  life  since  1880 
has  been  lengthened  about  six  years.  We  believe  that  the  good 
work  will  go  on  largely  through  the  influence  of  the  schools  until  a 
much  larger  result  shall  be  happily  accomplished. 

CLARK  UNIVERSITY,  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  offers  to  teachers, 
superintendents  and  the  public  a  course  of  Saturday  morning 
lectures,  which  began  September  26th,  and  will  be  continued  through- 
out  the   school  year.       The   topics  of  the   third   course,    by   Dr.   G. 
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Stanley  Hall,  are  so  suggestive  in  their  bare  recital  that  we  transcribe 
them  here  in  the  thought  that  they  will  be  helpful  to  teachers'  clubs, 
superintendents'  meetings,  etc. 

"  While  treating  the  pedagogy  of  special  school  topics — reading, 
how  and  what ;  mathematics,  geography,  English,  languages,  ancient 
and  modern,  etc. — chief  stress  will  be  laid  upon  current,  educational 
problems,  such  as  play — its  nature  and  the  playground  movement ;  the 
drama  in  school ;  educational  dancing  and  calisthenics ;  present 
aspects  of  physical  culture  and  athletics ;  moral  (including  sex)  and 
religious  education  in  the  light  of  recent  discussions  and  new  depar- 
tui'es ;  agriculture  and  nature  study  in  school ;  child  labor — the  new 
legislation  in  this  field ;  juvenile  courts  and  crime,  and  the  reform- 
atory system  ;  the  public  and  private  care  of  infants — their  feeding, 
mortality ;  general  problem  of  kindergarten,  primary,  grammar  and 
high  school  grades,  with  one  lecture  each  on  the  college  and  the 
university ;  preparation  for  teaching,  including  the  normal  schools 
and  pedagogic  courses  and  departments,  teachers'  examinations  and 
certification,  promotion  and  pension,  tenure  of  office,  health  of 
teachers ;  the  education  of  primitive  people ;  school  reports — their 
proper  field  and  purpose ;  pedagogic  value  of  the  history  of  educa- 
tion ;  urban  and  rural  education  problems  compared ;  the  contem- 
porary school  as  compared  with  those  of  half  a  century  ago,  etc." 

IN  i-esponse  to  our  suggestion  of  a  "Readers'  Forum"  made  in 
the  first  editorial  paragraph  of  the  October  issue  of  Education, 
we  have  received  a  number  of  very  interesting  communications  from 
our  readers.  These  came  too  late  to  start  the  department  in  this 
issue.  But  in  the  December  number  we  will  inaugurate  this  depart- 
ment as  a  new  and  promising  feature  of  this  magazine.  We  again 
invite  our  readers  to  send  us  brief  communications  for  "  The  Readers' 
Forum."  Ask  questions,  present  ideas,  relate  experiences  that  would 
naturally  be  interesting  to  those  engaged  in  school  work.  Always 
give  your  name  to  the  editor  with  your  contribution,  but  if  you  wish 
the  same  suppressed  in  print,  your  wishes  will  be  regarded. 

The  Editor. 
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Paulsen's   last   book 

The  death  of  Professor  Friedrich  Paulsen,  which  occurred  August 
15th,  awakens  new  interest  in  his  educational  writings  and,  particularly, 
in  his  latest  book,  German  Education,  Past  and  Present,  which  is 
accessible  to  the  English  reader  in  the  translation  by  Dr.  T.  Lorenz, 
published  by  T.  Fisher  Unwin,  London. 

The  translation  has  inspired  a  most  interesting  discussion  of  the 
contrast  between  German  and  English  education  from  the  pen  of  Dr. 
Sadler,  which  appeared  in  Nature  of  September  3d.  Though  fully 
appreciating  the  excellence  of  the  German  system.  Dr.  Sadler  has 
never  been  deluded  into  the  idea  that  it  is  better  than  all  others,  or 
that  his  own  country  would  be  wise  to  adopt  its  principles  and 
methods.  His  brief,  but  really  brilliant,  critique  can  hardly  fail  to 
leave  the  American  reader  with  the  impression  that  in  spite  of  our 
vaunted  regard  for  education,  it  is  far  less  powerful  in  this  country,  as 
a  force  shaping  natural  life  and  character,  than  in  either  England  or 
Germany. 

Incidentally,  the  article  in  question  is  one  of  many  indications  that 
Dr.  John  Dewey  is  coming  to  be  regarded  as  the  chief  exponent  of 
new  purposes  in  American  education. 

RECENT    REPORTS    ON    MORAL    INSTRUCTION    AND    TRAINING 

The  feeling  that  American  education  is  lacking  in  some  essential 
elements,  or  that  it  leaves  an  impression  to  that  effect  in  the  minds  of 
foreign  students  of  the  situation,  is  increased  by  the  report  of  an  inter- 
national inquiry  into  moral  instruction  and  training  in  schools,  edited 
by  Dr.  M.  E.  Sadler  and  just  published  by  Messrs.  Longmans, 

The  report  is  in  two  compact  volumes  comprising  altogether  about 
nine  hundred  pages,  and  including  an  account  of  every  system  of  moral 
instruction  which  is  actually  in  practice  in  the  nations  that  belong  to 
present-day  civilization.  It  is  an  amazing  fact  that  in  this  vast  record 
of  ideas,  theories,  experiences  and  formulated  systems,  only  thirty-nine 
pages  are  occupied  by  an  exposition  of  moral  instruction  and  training 
in  our  own  schools;  even  this  is  limited  to  an  account  of  the  general 
plan  of  the  Practice  school  of  the  Hyannis  Normal  School  of  Massa- 
chusetts, to  the  experiment  of  pupil  government  in  the  Teachers' 
Training  school,  Albany,  and  to  an  account  of  the  Ethical  Culture 
schools  of  New  York.     There  are  short  contributions  to  an  introduc- 
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tory  chapter  on  the  increase  of  ethical  efficiency  of  education,  by 
William  James,  Stanley  Hall  and  Felix  Adler,  no  one  of  whom  can 
be  considered  to  represent  American  education  as  at  present  organized 
and  conducted. 

It  is,  of  course,  comparatively  easy  to  fill  pages  with  formulated 
systems  or  outlines  of  moral  instruction,  like  the  French  or  the  Japa- 
nese or  the  English  official  codes.  Although  these  codes  may  leave  the 
reader  in  total  ignorance  of  what  really  results  from  their  application, 
they,  nevertheless,  imply  achievements.  It  seems  surprising  that  a 
report,  whose  chief  value  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  has  brought  together  a 
great  and  varied  mass  of  information  and  experience  relative  to  the 
delicate  problem  of  moral  instruction,  should  fail  to  include  anything 
that  might  throw  light  on  the  present  situation  of  that  problem  in  the 
American  common  school,  high  school,  academy  or  college. 

Is  then  American  education  hopelessly  lacking  in  this  element?  Or 
have  we  unconsciously  worked  out  a  system  of  moral  training  on  the 
principle  enunciated  by  Dr.  Eucken  of  Jena  in  the  most  remarkable 
article  in  this  voluminous  report  —  remarkable  because  it  reduces  to  pre- 
cise expression  the  most  vital,  and  at  the  same  time  most  elusive, 
principle  of  spiritual  development? 

"  If,"  he  says,  "  morality  is  recognized  as  having  a  unique  authority 
in  shaping  life's  ideals,  it  presents  to  us  the  appearance  of  a  pathway 
to  a  new  world  and  to  a  new  conception  of  life.  Those  to  whom 
morality  has  this  meaning,  trace  back  the  power  which  makes  for 
good  living  to  sources  in  the  secret  places  of  the  individual  soul. 
Environment  and  external  influences  can  indeed  give  help  and  impulse 
to  good  living,  but  they  cannot  furnish  the  most  necessary  motive 
power,  the  pupil  must  be  made  to  realize,  so  far  as  his  natural  disposi- 
tion allows,  the  new  world  which  is  revealed  through   moral  action." 

This  fragment  indicates  the  root  principle  of  true  morality,  namely, 
the  free  choice  of  moral  conduct  inspired  by  a  right  perception  of 
values  in  life.  Those  familiar  with  the  spirit  and  organization  of 
American  schools  can  hardly  be  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  earnest 
endeavors  are  made  in  them  to  give  this  principle  living  form. 

On  the  whole,  the  valuable  report  impresses  one  reader,  at  least, 
quite  as  much  by  what  it  omits  as  by  what  it  includes. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  report  on  moral  instruction  and  training 
appeared  just  upon  the  eve  of  the  meeting  of  the  International  Con- 
gress on  Moral  Education,  which  has  made  London,  for  the  time,  a 
center  of  interest  for  educators  of  many  creeds  and  doctrines.  The 
comprehensive  scope  of  the  Congress  may  be  inferred  from  the  volume 
of  papers  which  formed  the  basis  of  its  discussions,  and  which,  by  the 
strenuous  efforts  of  the  Executive  Committee,  were  in  print  before  the 
Congress  convened. 

SCHOOL    ATTENDANCE    OF    YOUNG    CHILDREN 

The  output  of  reports  by  the  English  Board  of  Education  has 
become  bewildering  by  reason  both  of  quantity  and  variety.  The 
latest  addition  to  the  number  is  the  report  of  the  Consultative  Com- 
mittee upon  the  school  attendance  of  children   below  the  age  of  five 
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years.  The  work  is  the  direct  consequence  of  a  previous  report  on  the 
subject  by  women  inspectors  in  the  service  of  the  Board.  The  final 
report  brings  together  a  great  body  of  information  relative  to  the 
school  attendance  of  young  children  in  different  countries.  jTo 
the  facts  thus  accumulated,  more  extended  notice  may  be  given  in  these 
columns  at  some  future  time.  It  must  suffice  here  to  call  attention  to 
the  report  and  to  note,  merely,  that  one  of  the  most  important  topics 
considered  in  it,  is  that  of  "  possible  methods  of  dealing  with  younger 
infants  whose  home  conditions  are  imperfect." 

A   "  SCIENTIFIC     dynasty" 

The  sudden  death  of  the  eminent  scientist,  Dr.  Henri  Becquerel, 
which  occurred  August  25th,  is  a  loss  not  to  France  alone  but  to  the 
whole  world  of  science.  An  article  in  Nature  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  he  was  third  in  what  is  aptly  termed  "the  scientific  dynasty 
of  that  name."  His  grandfather,  Antoine  Cesar  Becquerel,  a  con- 
temporary of  Faraday,  was  a  prolific  investigator  of  electrical  phe- 
nomena ;  his  father,  Alexandre  Edmond  Becquerel,  was  distinguished 
for  his  researches  in  phosphorescence;  both  also  were  identified  for 
many  years  with  the  Mus^e  d'Histoire  naturelle  at  Paris.  It  need 
hardly  be  said  that  the  greatest  distinction  achieved  by  this  remarkable 
family  was  due  to  the  discovery  of  the  Becquerel  rays,  which  opened 
up  the  new  branch  of  physics,  radio-activity. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  also  how  closely  this  family  record  is  asso- 
ciated with  a  group  of  institutions  at  Paris,  which  have  had  a  wonder- 
ful influence  in  the  development  of  scientific  activity.  The  founder 
of  this  dynasty,  if  we  may  continue  the  figure  cited  above,  was  for 
forty-nine  years  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  for  forty- 
one  years  (1S37-1S7S)  professor  of  physics  at  the  Musee  d'Histoire 
naturelle;  his  son^  Alexandre,  was  professor  at  the  Conservatoire  des 
Arts  et  Metiers,  and  succeeded  his  father  as  administrator  and  profes- 
sor at  the  Musee.  Henri  Becquerel,  who  was  born  in  1852,  com- 
pleted his  general  education  at  the  Lyc^e  Louis  le  Grand,  which  has 
long  been  distinguished  by  its  higher  mathematical  section  preparatory 
to  the  great  special  schools.  From  the  Lyc^e,  the  younger  Becquerel 
passed  to  the  £cole  Polytechnique,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-three 
entered  the  service  of  the  French  government  as  an  engineer.  Three 
years  later  he  was  appointed  as  an  assistant  to  his  father  in  the  Musee, 
with  the  title  of  Aide-naturaliste,  and,  on  the  death  of  his  father  in 
1894,  succeeded  him  as  full  professor.  He  also  filled  a  chair  at  the 
ficole  Polytechnique,  and  like  his  father  and  his  grandfather  was  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  The  fomily  distinction  prom- 
ises to  be  continued  by  Jean,  the  only  son  of  Henri  Becquerel,  who 
like  his  father,  is  Ingenieur  des  Ponts  et  Chaus^es  in  the  service  of  the 
government,  and  assistant  professor  in  the  Mus^e.  Jean  Becquerel 
has  also  attracted  special  attention  b}'  investigations  on  the  absorption 
of  light  in  crystals  and  on  electrical  phenomena.  A.  T.  s. 
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♦Shakespeare's  Julius  Caesar.  Edited  by  Maud  Elma  Kingsley,  A.B., 
A.M.,  and  Frank  Herbert  Palmer,  A.B  ,  A.M.  In  this  volume  we  have  a  text 
that,  with  its  accessories,  comes  near  to  being,  if  it  is  not  actually,  the  model 
of  a  text  on  a  plaj  of  Shakespeare.  Perhaps  no  writer  more  than  Shakespeare 
has  been  edited  for  school  use,  the  editions  ranging  from  elaborate  critical  and 
literary  notes  to  texts  with  barest  comment  in  footnotes.  There  was  a  safe  and 
sane  middle  place  at  which  the  editor  must  sometime  come  in  preparing  a  book 
for  the  use  of  students  who  make  their  start  in  the  study  of  Shakespeare.  This 
place  has  now  been  found  in  the  edition  in  hand.  The  most  evident  thought 
in  the  mind  of  the  editors  was  the  recognition  of  the  need,  and  the  meeting 
thereof,  of  the  beginner  in  his  study  of  a  play;  they  appreciated  his  meager 
equipment;  they  studied  to  know  his  desires  and  to  furnish  him  with  just  such 
material  as  would  satisfy  his  mind  as  he  read  and  grew  up  into  a  knowledge  of  the 
great  dramatist.  The  book  bears  no  evidence  of  a  mere  display  of  erudition  on 
the  part  of  the  editors.  Their  own  scholarship  and  learning  are  nowhere 
thrust  upon  the  student.  The  book  contains  besides  the  text,  such  illuminat- 
ing comments  and  explanations  as  the  student  stands  in  immediate  need  of 
and  that  are  ordinarily  beyond  his  power  of  securing.  It  contains  also  other 
aids,  such  as  an  outline  study,  brief  footnotes,  examination  questions,  and 
scene-settings,  all  of  which  are  for  the  direct  purpose  of  helping  the  student  to 
a  proper  mastery  of  the  play,  to  a  sensible  appreciation  of  its  beauty  and 
power,  and  to  a  thorough  liking  for  it  and  for  its  class  of  literature.  The 
volume,  with  all  its  aids,  is  a  small,  compact,  handy  book,  made  just  right  for 
private  reading  or  schoolroom  use.  An  examination  will  serve  to  disclose 
some  of  its  many  merits;  its  use  will  demonstrate  their  practical  value.  The 
Palmer  Company.     Price,  cloth  40  cents;  paper  25  cents. 

Heroes  and  Qreathearts  and  Their  Animal  Friends.  By  John  T.  Dale. 
The  purpose  of  this  book  —  the  author  tells  us  in  the  preface — is  to  direct 
attention  to  some  of  those  great  souls  who  have  been  amongst  the  leaders  in 
the  great  conflict  fjr  truth  and  justice,  to  show  the  gentle  and  kindly  side  of 
their  natures  by  their  love  and  attachment  to  the  animals  under  their  care. 
The  characters  and  incidents  are  well  chosen  and  the  whole  collection  of 
material  could  hardly  be  surpassed.  The  book  seems  equally  adapted  for  home 
and  school  reading.  The  author's  hope  that  it  will  do  good  is  certain  to  be 
realized.     Fairfax  Publishing  Company,  Chicago. 

Michel  de  Montaigne.  By  Gabriel  Compayre.  This  is  a  volume  of  Crowell's 
Pioneers  in  Education  Series.  The  translation  is  by  J.  E.  Mansion.  The  series 
gives,  in  compact  and  attractive  form,  the  main  facts  of  the  lives  and  the  lead- 
ing principles  of  the  philosophy  of  the  great  modern  masters  of  the  theory  and 
practice  of  education.  Compayre  is  recognized  as  an  authority  in  pedagogy, 
and  his  presentation  of  Montaigne's  Education  of  the  Judgment,  completes  this 
notable  series.     T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.     Price,  90  cents  net. 

*  This  review  notice  was  kindly  sent  us  by  a  Boston  master  who  has  used  the  volume. — 
I*UBs.  Education. 
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Socialists  at  Work.  By  Robert  Hunter.  This  book  gives  a  statement  of 
what  the  Socialists  have  done,  are  doing  and  propose  to  do  throughout  the 
world.  It  supplies  information  that  is  illuminating  and  that  will  dispel  many 
false  notions  of  uninformed  critics.  The  book  is  fair  and  gives  a  reliable  history 
of  this  interesting  movement.     The  Macmillan  Company.     Price,  $1.50  net. 

Lives  of  Great  English  Writers,  from  Cliaucer  to  Browning.  By  Walter 
S.  Hinchman  and  Francis  B.  Gummere.  Students  and  teachers  of  English,  as 
well  as  the  general  reader,  will  find  this  volume  admirable  in  its  brief  charac- 
terization of  the  leading  English  authors.  It  gives  the  essential  facts  "  shorn 
of  all  literary  criticism  save  that  which  serves  to  characterize  the  writers  and 
give  them  their  due  places."  Short  chapters  between  the  different  biographies, 
supply  connections  of  group  with  group.  The  volume  offers  just  the  aid  which 
is  needed  by  pupils  in  school  and  college,  and  will  save  much  time  that  would 
have  to  be  spent  in  hunting  up  and  selecting  from  more  voluminous  works. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company.     Price  $1.50. 

Tlie  Springfield  Tests,  1846-1905-6.  A  study  in  the  three  R's.  By  John 
Lawrence  Riley.  So  far  as  it  goes  this  document  is  a  complete  refutation  of 
the  oft-repeated  charge  that  the  overcrowded  school  curriculum  of  our  modern 
school  system  has  relegated  the  common  branches  of  reading,  writing,  arith- 
metic and  geography  to  a  seat  in  the  rear.  By  digging  up  some  old  records  of 
sixty  years  ago  the  author  compares  the  work  of  the  pupils  then  with  that  of 
youth  of  the  same  ages  now — to  the  decided  credit  of  the  latter.  Facts  speak 
louder  than  words.     Miles  C.  Holden,  Springfield,  Mass. 

H.  M.  L  Passages  in  the  Life  of  an  Inspector  of  Schools.  ByE.  M.Sneyd- 
Kynnersley.  "Her  Majesty's  Inspector"  of  schools  tells  an  interesting  and 
consistently  humorous  tale  of  personal  experiences  in  the  northwest  of  England. 
The  story  covers  chiefly  the  last  three  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Some 
account  is  given  in  the  closing  chapters  of  the  changes  brought  about  by  the 
new  Education  Act  of  more  recent  times.  The  details  of  the  author's  tours 
among  the  schools  of  the  country  districts  are  highly  entertaining,  and  much 
information  is  imparted  in  regard  to  the  life  of  the  common  people.  To  the 
average  American  the  ethnological  aspects  of  this  book  will  be  of  more  value 
than  its  educational'  features.  It  is  handsomely  gotten  up.  Cloth,  9x6,  358 
pages.     The  Macmillan  Company.     Price,  $2.60  net. 

A  Little  and  A  Living.  By  Bolton  Hall.  Introduction  by  William  Borsodi. 
This  is  a  timely  volume  in  view  of  the  excellent  movement  now  well  started  for 
the  establishment  of  school  gardens  and  the  cultivation  of  city  vacant  lots. 
The  author  shows  the  economic  possibilities  of  small  plots  of  land,  and  finds  in 
a  return  to  agriculture,  intelligently  followed  in  accordance  with  modern 
methods,  a  remedy  for  various  evils  of  modern  society.  He  shows  conclusively 
that  health  and  happiness  can  be  achieved  much  more  easily  by  following  the 
business  of  farming  than  by  means  of  most  other  occupations.  Only  it  must  be 
intensive  farming.  The  mistake  of  the  average  farmer  has  been  in  burdening 
himself  with  the  work  and  expense  of  cultivating  too  much  ground  and  not 
doing  it  thoroughly.  This  book  can  well  be  used  in  the  public  schools  as  a 
supplementary  reader  and  in  connection  with  school  gardening.  It  is  a  book 
with  a  mission.     New  York,  The  Arcadia  Press.     Price,  $1.00. 
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Teachers'  Outlines  for  Studies  ia  English.  By  Gilbert  Sykes  Blakeley, 
A.M.  This  is  a  compact  little  book,  which  will  be  suggestive  and  helpful  to 
teachers  who  have  already  made  a  thorough  study  of  the  English  classics  and 
wish  a  series  of  questions  to  aid  them  in  recalling  what  they  have  learned.  Its 
exceeding  brevity  on  any  one  book  makes  it  impossible  to  impart  much  informa- 
tion ;  but  for  those  who  wish  "  bones  without  much  meat,"  the  book  will  serve 
a  purpose.  Besides  some  general  matter  in  regard  to  teaching  the  novel,  nar- 
rative poetry,  lyric  poetry,  drama  and  essay,  it  attempts  to  outline  twenty-four 
English  classics  in  a  little  over  a  hundred  pages.  There  are  some  examination 
questions  selected  from  those  given  by  the  College  Entrance  Examining  Board, 
which  are  added  in  an  appendix.  The  American  Book  Company.  Price,  fifty 
cents. 

The  Study  of  Stellar  Evolution.  An  account  of  some  recent  methods  of 
astrophysical  research.  By  George  Ellery  Hale.  This  is  Volume  X  of  the 
second  series  of  "The  Decennial  Publications,"  issued  in  commemoration  of  the 
completion  of  the  first  ten  years  of  the  existence  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 
The  volume  was  originally  intended  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a  handbook  to  the 
Yerkes  Observatory.  It  records  the  purposes  and  the  observational  methods  em- 
ployed, describes  a  series  of  investigations  explaining  clearly  how  the  problem  of 
stellar  evolution  is  studied.  Concrete  illustrations  are  used  drawn  from  per- 
sonal experience.  Such  subjects  as  the  sun  as  a  typical  star,  phenomena  of 
the  sun's  surface,  sun  spots,  the  nebular  hypothesis,  possibilities  of  new  instru- 
ments, opportunities  for  amateur  observers,  and  other  topics  too  numerous  to 
mention,  are  fully  treated.  Much  interesting  information  is  given  about  the 
Yerkes  Observatory,  the  Mount  Wilson  Solar  Observatory,  the  Snow  tele- 
scope, etc.  This  thoroughly  scholarly  volume  will  be  of  greatest  interest  to 
students  of  astronomy  everywhere.  It  worthily  represents  the  great  university 
from  which  it  emanates.  No  expense  has  been  spared  in  the  making  of  the 
book,  which  is  illustrated  by  a  large  number  of  full-page  plates  of  the  finest 
quality.  Two  hundred  and  fifty-two  pages  reading  matter,  104  full-page  plates. 
The  University  of  Chicago  Press.     Price,  $4.27. 

Experimental  Chemistry.  By  Edwin  Lee.  The  author's  purpose  is  here 
to  present  a  system  of  chemistry,  rather  thnn  an  assemblage  of  chemical  facts. 
The  book  grew  out  of  a  demand  for  a  text-book  which  would  embody  :  a  clear, 
accurate  and  comprehensive  presentation  of  the  fundamentals  of  the  science; 
specific  directions  for  laboratory  work ;  a  sufficient  amount  of  discussion  and 
application  of  the  principles  involved  in  the  experiments  to  faster  the  interest 
and  to  direct  the  observations  that  energy  may  not  be  spent  indiscriminately ;  and 
those  physico-chemical  generalizations  which  are  essential  to  the  explanation 
of  much  of  the  phenomena  of  inorganic  chemistry.  These  requirements  seem 
to  be  m;t  in  the  book,  which  provides  an  experimental  course  in  general  chem- 
istry which  is  vitally  related,  by  the  use  of  descriptive  notes  and  questions,  to 
the  lecture  ro3m  work.  Substantial  stress  is  laid  on  the  importance  of  the 
correlation  of  laboratory  work  anJ  lectures.  P.  Blakiston's  Son  &  Co.  Price, 
$1.50. 

French  Grammar.  By  Hugo  P.  Thieme  and  John  R.  Effinger.  This  book 
contains  exercises  and  supplementary  reading,  in  addition  to  the  principles  of 
grammar,  elementary  enough  for  schools  and  advanced  enough  for  colleges. 
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To  facilitate  tiie  pronunciation  the  authors  have  included  the  standard  phonetic 
symbols  employed  by  the  American  Phonetique  Internationale,  greatly  simpli- 
fying these  and  using  them  throughout  the  vocabularies.  The  selections  for 
study  are  from  the  best  French  writers,  the  exercises  being  models  in  arrange- 
ment and  gradation.     The  Macmillan  Company. 

Elementary  Dynamics.  By  Ervin  S.  Ferry.  This  is  designed  for  students 
of  engineering,  and  presents  a  clear  and  consistent  development  of  those  laws 
and  principles  of  dynamics  which  are  of  most  frequent  occurrence  in  the  ordi- 
nary affairs  of  life  and  of  widest  application  in  the  arts.  Emphasis  is  laid  on  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  principles  upon  which  facts  depend  rather  than  on  a 
familiarity  with  a  vast  range  of  different  phenomena  Throughout  the  book 
the  enduring  aim  is  the  ability  of  the  student  to  reason  rather  than  his  ability 
to  recollect.  A  strong  feature  of  the  work  lies  in  the  accuracy  and  succinct- 
ness with  which  all  technical  terms  are  defined.  In  all  the  definitions  the  phy- 
sical nature  of  the  thing  is  emphasized  instead  of  the  mathematical  formula 
which  expresses  its  magnitude.  An  unusually  large  number  of  problems 
are  given,  all  practical,  all  solvable  by  beginners.  The  Macmillan  Company. 
Price,  $1.25. 

Harmony  and  Ear  Training.  By  William  Alfred  White.  The  author  is 
professor  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching  muic  in  the  Teachers  College 
of  Syracuse  University;  and  his  book  contains  the  matured  results  of  his  experi 
ence,  and  that  of  other  teachers  in  school  and  college,  in  summer  normal 
schools,  and  in  correspondence  courses.  It  aims  to  be  a  plain  presentation  of 
the  actual  facts  and  effects  in  music,  based  upon  the  universal  use  of  musical 
material  by  composers.  To  use  the  book  the  only  knowledge  required  on  the 
part  of  the  student  is  acquaintance  with  the  two  staves  and  clefs  used  in  piano 
music,  with  the  pitch  names  of  musical  tones,  and  with  their  positions  on  the 
piano  keyboard.  Among  the  subjects  treated  are:  major  and  minor  scales,  the 
circle  of  keys,  three-toned  chords,  intervals,  melody  formation,  harmonization 
of  melodies,  chords  of  the  seventh,  augmented  and  diminished  chords,  harmonic 
and  melodic  progression,  dominant  ninth  chords,  tone  color,  etc.  Silver, 
Burdett  &  Co. 

Periodical  Notes 

The  October  Atlantic  Monthly  has  a  distinctly  practical  vein  running  through  it.  John  Bates 
Clark  continues  hi*  study  of  socialism  by  an  article  on  "  Education  and  the  Socialistic  Move- 
raent."  A  New  York  editor  takes  up  the  question,  "  Is  an  Honest  Newspaper  Possible? "  John 
L.  Mathews  explains  the  tobacco  crisis  in  Kentucky  under  the  title  "  The  Farmers'  Union  and 
the  Tobacco  Pool,"  and  Henry  Holt  discusses  the  principles  of  "Competition." — A  number  of 
the  articles  in  the  November  number  of  Everyboily's  Magazine  are  particularly  pertinent  at  this 
time.  Among  them  we  find  "The  Independence  of  the  Philippines,"  discussed  by  William 
Howard  Taft  and  William  Jennings  Bryan,  while  Eleanor  Franklin  Egan  contributes  a  state- 
ment of  the  work  that  has  been  done  by  the  United  States  in  the  Islands. — The  October  National 
Magazine  is  truly  a  harvest  number.  It  is  characteristically  alive  with  readable  articles  that  glow 
with  autumn  brightness. —  An  exceedingly  interesting  feature  of  the  October  Cetilury  is 
"Lombroso,  Prophet  and  Criminologist,"  by  Guglielmo  Ferrero.  Professor  Feriero  defines 
Lombroso  as  "  a  Jewish  prophet  in  the  garb  of  a  modern  philosopher,"  and  from  this  point  of 
view  describes  his  life  and  his  work. — The  October  issue  of  Lippincotfs  Magazitie  has  a 
remarkably  bright  and  readable  article  from  the  pen  of  Herbert  Dunlap,  entitled,  "  The  Racial 
Pot-pourri  of  tlie  Isthmus."  "  There  is  now  probably  no  spot  on  the  face  of  the  earth  where 
there  are  congregated  together  the  representatives  of  so  many  difTerent  nations  as  on  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama.  .  .  .  New  York's  lower  east  side  can  show  many  breeds  and  every  conceivable  accent, 
but  the  boundary  lines  are  marked,  dividing  one  from  the  other  —  here  is  a  vast  inchoate  mass 
where  the  white,  the  yellow  and  the  black,  yea,  and  the  black  and  tan,  sweat  side  by  side,  toiling 
together  in  the  mightiest  enterprise  any  part  of  the  Great  Family  has  yet  attempted." 
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ILthics  of  ILducation 

F.  C.   LUCK,  B.A.,    WHITTIER,    SOUTHERN    CALIFORNIA 

T  has  been  my  privilege  during  the  past  twelve 
months  to  take  part  in  many  discussions  on  what 
may  be  termed  the  philosophy  of  education,  and 
its  value  in  our  scheme  of  life.  I  have  heard  the 
subject  approached  from  the  view-point  of  the 
university  graduate,  and  from  that  of  the  man 
whose  schooling  was  mostly  that  of  the  range, 
.the  woods,  and  the  seamy  side  of  life.  More 
than  once  I  was  called  on  to  give  reasons  for  the  faith  that  was 
in  me  regarding  education  as  applied  to  my  own  chosen  work 
in  the  domain  of  animal  physiology  ;  and  the  desire  to  justify 
myself  to  others  led  to  somewhat  severe  self-criticism,  and  to 
steady,  if  not  specially  deep  thinking.  As  a  result,  I  reduced 
to  concrete  form  some  ideas  accumulated  more  or  less  hazily 
during  a  number  of  years. 

Acting  on  the  suggestion  that  the  results  of  this  inquiry 
might  be  of  interest  to  others,  I  give  them  with  some  diffidence, 
but  considerable  pleasure  ;  since  opportunity  for  self-expression 
is  valuable  as  a  means  to  increased  self-knowledge,  a  check  on 
loose  reasoning,  and  a  cure  for  that  mental  surfeit  which  results 
from  overmuch  thinking  without  giving  expression  to  the 
thoughts. 

In  presenting  a  series  of  general  ideas  on  the  ethics  of 
education  I  would  emphasize  the  fact  that  they  are  not  put 
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forward  as  a  study  of  the  science  of  education — a  subject 
outside  the  scope  of  this  paper — but  merely  as  the  result  of  a 
student's  meditations,  offered  for  what  they  are  worth,  to 
students.  If  I  include  the  members  of  the  faculty  I  do  not 
think  they  will  quarrel  with  the  definition ;  since  they  will  be 
the  first  to  admit  that  our  education  is  never  "  finished,"  to  use 
a  bad,  old  term.  For  each,  in  proportion  to  his  powers  of 
absorption,  is  daily,  yearly,  acquiring  the  cumulative  knowledge 
born  of  experience.  Nor  is  Death  himself  the  final  teacher, 
but  rather  the  usher  who,  closing  behind  us  the  door  of  life's 
kindergarten,  leads  us  to  the  portal  of  the  higher  school  beyond 
the  grave. 

The  ethics  and  philosophy  of  education  may  be  considered 
from  three  view-points  :  First,  the  purely  subjective — what  is 
education?  Second  and  third,  the  objective — how  may  we  best 
acquire  it,  and  having  done  so,  how  make  the  best  and  widest 
use  of  it? 

What,  then,  is  education?  The  etymology  of  the  word, 
analogous  to  that  of  the  Greek  paidagogos,  pedagogue,  indi- 
cates a  leading  out,  from  ignorance,  from  restriction,  from  a 
past  to  a  new  set  of  experiences  :  each  may  fill  in  the  hiatus  for 
himself.  In  default  of  a  better  definition  of  the  word,  I  offer 
the  following  : — 

Education  is  the  acquiring  of  such  knowledge  in  such  way 
as  shall  enable  us  to  appreciate  the  true  value  of  external  and 
internal  conditions  ;  to  adjust  ourselves  to  them  ;  and  to  adapt 
ourselves  to  a  progression  of  conditions. 

Deducation — may  the  barbarism  be  forgiven  me  ! — was  the 
earliest  form  of  education  ;  since  primal  man  had  to  gain  by 
deduction,  from  the  facts  of  his  environment,  that  knowledge 
which  was  essential  to  his  survival.  It  was  reserved  for 
following  generations  to  co-ordinate  the  mass  of  inherited 
instincts  and  recorded  facts  into  that  intelligible  whole,  the 
assimilation  of  which  we  call  education. 

Education  is  to  each  of  us  exactly  what  we  make  it;  a 
species  of  mental  gymnastics,  a  money-grinding  machine,  or  a 
mighty  engine  of  expansion.  The  student  of  pure  science, 
who  values  knowledge   strictly  as  an  end  in  itself,  and   the 
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worker  who  regards  it  as  merely  a  means  of  increasing  his 
earning  capacity,  alike  fail  to  estimate  the  full  value  of  the 
word.  He  who  applies  his  education  to  the  solution  of  life's 
problems  is  likely  to  learn  most  intelligently,  and  to  use  his 
knowledge  most  effectively  ;  realizing,  as  he  needs  must,  that 
increased  attainment  entails  increased  responsibility ;  that  in 
the  mental,  as  in  the  physical  domain,  atrophy  is  the  penalty 
of  disuse.  Divorce  knowledge  from  practice  and  you  will  be 
doubtless  as  ornamental,  but  most  certainly  as  powerless  as 
were  the  Mikados  of  later  mediasval  Japan,  These  one-time 
rulers  gradually  let  slip  the  reins  of  government,  which  were 
taken  up  by  the  Shoguns ;  and  became,  each  in  his  turn, 
simply  the  effete  head  of  an  aesthetic  court,  the  members  of 
which,  like  the  narrators  and  audience  of  the  Decameron,  were 
intent  only  on  the  pleasant  aspects  of  life,  deliberately  ignoring 
its  more  practical  and  less  agreeable  features.  Mental  and 
moral  cowardice  are  the  offspring  of  intellectual  sloth. 

Consider  now  the  second  point  of  the  argument :  What  are 
the  available  means  of  education?  I  will  approach  it  by  draw- 
ing attention  to  the  fact  that  progress  is  seldom  manifest  as  a 
steady  advance,  but  rather  as  a  series  of  leaps.  Any  athlete, 
for  example,  knows  that  for  days  the  drudgery  of  training  is 
unrelieved  by  any  apparent  advance.  Then  comes  a  day  when 
he  is  conscious  of  greater  skill  and  improved  condition;  this  is 
followed  by  a  period  of  apparent  immobility,  succeeded  by  a 
fresh  access  of  power  and  skill ;  and  this  succession  of  rest  and 
progress  continues  until  the  day  set  for  the  struggle.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  world's  progress  in  arts  and  science. 

After  the  splendid  age  of  classical  culture  there  was  a  long 
period  of  comparative  stagnation,  until  the  renaissance  of 
learning  in  Italy  early  in  the  fourteenth  century,  when  that 
triad  of  giants,  Petrarch,  Dante  and  Boccaccio  gave  to  the 
world  that  culture  from  the  springs  of  which  Chaucer,  the 
father  of  English  literature,  drank.  But  during  this  period  of 
apparent  stagnation,  mechanics  and  culture  were  making  un- 
seen but  real  growth  ;  and  for  applied  mechanics,  in  particular, 
the  period  from  the  sixteenth  to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century  was  the  seedtime  of  that  harvest,  the  first  fruits  of  which 
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were  reaped  about  1850,  little  more  than  a  generation  ago.  A 
little  reflection  will  show  that  many,  if  not  the  majority,  of  the 
arts  and  crafts  which  are  now  in  daily  practice  are  absolutely 
the  product  of  one  generation.  They  were  quite  unknown  to 
our  grandfathers ;  whilst  our  fathers,  if  they  knew  them  at  all, 
had  learned  only  their  elements.  I  will  only  cite  here  as  in 
stances  the  modern  methods  of  construction,  paving  and  trac- 
tion;  the  application  of  electricity  to  manufacture  ;  the  reduction 
of  the  stubborn  metals,  and  the  separation  of  the  rarer  by 
electrolysis  and  the  electric  furnace. 

Consequent  on  this  marvelous  industrial  expansion,  the  scope 
of  education  has  broadened,  and  its  methods  have  been  corre- 
spondingly enlarged.  The  schoolboy  bf  a  generation  ago  was 
hardly  encouraged  to  think  for  himself;  on  the  contrary,  his 
training  forced  him  to  accept  as  true — in  blind  faith,  or  in  dread 
of  the  Nemesis  of  the  rod — that  which  was  truth  to  his  teacher. 
Now,  however,  education  encourages  individualism  in  both 
teacher  and  pupil ;  the  former  realizes  that  what  was  once  truth 
for  his  father  is  for  him  no  longer  so,  or  only  in  a  modified 
degree  ;  and  he  almost  inevitably  keeps  his  mind  in  as  receptive 
a  state  as  does  his  pupil,  perhaps  even  more  so,  from  his 
superior  comprehension  of  the  need  for  it. 

I  will  touch  but  lightly  on  the  various  systems  of  education  ; 
since  a  study  of  these  belongs  rather  to  the  science  of  education, 
and  therefore  is,  as  already  remarked,  outside  the  scope  of  this 
paper. 

The  English  system  is  too  inelastic  for  modern  requirements, 
too  archaic,  too  conservative.  Though  thorough  within  its 
limitations,  the  average  educational  course  is  not  sufficiently 
practical,  as  is  all  too  evident  when  the  product  of  an  English 
public  school  and  university  goes  outside  of  the  "  professions" 
into  a  business  or  agricultural  life.  True,  conditions  have  been 
altered  for  the  better  to  some  extent,  .during  the  last  decade  ; 
for  the  system  is  undergoing  a  period  of  evolution,  more  atten- 
tion being  now  paid  to  modern  languages,  history  and  technical 
subjects,  and  less  prominence  being  given  to  classics.  But  the 
penalty  of  English  tenacity — an  admirable  characteristic  ^<?r 
se — is  an  inability  to  abandon  the  old  methods  until  every  other 
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nation  has  proved  that  the  new  are  better.  In  spite  of  this  lack 
of  adaptabihty,  however,  England  is  still  "doing  business  at 
the  same  old  stand,"  in  no  lessened  volume.  Long  may  she 
continue  to  do  so  ! 

The  German  system  is  most  thorough,  but  tends  to  overload 
the  mind  with  a  mass  of  detail,  a  gorge  of  diffuse  knowledge. 
This  attempt  to  make  the  less  contain  the  greater  has  not  sel- 
dom, in  my  experience,  resulted  in  a  kind  of  mental  indiges- 
tion, a  plethoric  habit  of  mind,  which  prevents  a  man  from 
making  his  mark  as  a  specialist.  In  a  word,  he  cannot  use 
much  of  what  he  knows,  because  he  knows  too  much,  and  some 
of  that  only  imperfectly. 

The  French  system  gives  a  modern  and  practical  curriculum, 
but  restricts  the  pupil's  mental  and  physical  liberty  unduly  ; 
consequently  much  knowledge  which  should  have  been  gained 
in  earlier  years  is  not  mastered  until  he  has  entered  on  practical 
life.  Moreover,  there  is  a  tendency  to  subordinate  the  practical 
to  the  aesthetic,  to  an  extent  which  is  not  in  line  with  modern 
conditions.  The  facilities  for  a  training  in  applied  mechanics, 
however,  are  surpassed  by  those  of  no  other  country. 

The  most  practical  educational  system  I  have  so  far  studied 
is  undoubtedly  the  American.  Broad  enough  in  its  earlier 
stages  to  ensure  a  firm  foundation,  its  final  studies  offer  ample 
facilities  for  specializing.  The  only  criticism  on  which  I 
would  venture  is,  that  a  mental  "  get-rich-quick"  attitude  is 
sometimes  induced,  which  causes  the  pupil  to  be  inclined  to 
overlook  the  essential  in  favor  of  that  which  seems  to  promise 
more  practical  and  speedy  results.  But  this  is  possibly  due  less 
,to  any  fault  in  the  system,  than  to  the  temperament  of  the  pupil, 
and  to  the  general  rush  and  strain  of  his  environment. 

The  Correspondence  College  is  an  educational  factor  pecul- 
iarly American,  in  its  inception  at  any  rate.  Admirable  as  this 
institution  is  in  some  respects,  it  seems  to  me  to  contain,  inevi- 
tably, one  element  of  weakness — the  absence  of  that  uplift  due 
to  the  personal  magnetism  of  an  able  teacher.  Once  confi- 
dence and  respect  have  been  established — and  the  abolition  of 
the  regime  of  the  rod  has  made  this  an  easier  task  than  in 
former  years — the  influence  which  the  right  kind  of  teacher 
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may  exert  on  his  pupil's  mind  is  almost  incalculable.  Its  value 
can  best  be  expressed  in  terms  of  years ;  for  the  praise  or  the 
rebukes  of  the  preceptor  will  be  remembered,  and  their  influ- 
ence will  remain  long  after  the  memory  of  his  personal  traits, 
it  may  be  of  his  failings,  has  faded.  I  vividly  recall  an  inci- 
dent of  the  days  when  it  was  my  privilege  to  be  a  member  of  a 
class  in  classics  under  one  of  the  most  scholarly  of  modern 
classicists.  Professor  A.  W.  Verrall  of  Cambridge  University. 
A  reserved  and  painfully  shy  man,  he  was  better  fitted  to  im- 
part individual  instrucdon  than  to  preside  over  a  large  class  of 
sometimes  turbulent  undergraduates.  On  the  occasion  in 
question,  carried  away  by  enthusiasm,  and  oblivious  of  all  but 
the  tragedy,  he  declaimed  in  the  original  Greek,  and  with 
great  dramatic  power,  one  of  the  most  tremendous  scenes  in 
the  tremendous  dra;ma  of  Alcestis.  When  he  concluded, 
some  of  the  more  thoughtless  spirits  greeted  his  effort  with 
unmistakably  ironical  applause.  Blushing  painfully,  but  main- 
taining perfect  dignity  and  poise,  the  Professor  said,  "  Gentle- 
men," the  slightest  emphasis,  and  a  momentary  pause,  "I  am 
pleased  and  somewhat  surprised  to  find  I  have  aroused  enthu- 
siasm in  a  quarter  whence  I  had  least  reason  to  expect  it." 
The  memory  of  that  dignified  and  effective  rebuke  had  its 
lasting  results  for  some  of  those  who  heard  it  administered. 

More  brutal,  but  equally  incisive,  was  the  protest  of  a  profes- 
sor of  (I  think)  Chicago  University.  Having  been  repeatedly 
annoyed  by  his  class  leaving  the  room  during  the  closing 
sentences  of  his  lecture,  he  at  length  rebelled  ;  and  for  ever 
prevented  any  repetition  of  the  discourtesy  by  saying,  "A 
moment  more,  please,  gentlemen,  I  have  still  a  few  pearls  to 
cast !  "  Episodes  such  as  these  give  point  to  the  expression  of 
my  belief  that  any  educational  system  which  attempts  to  super- 
sede the  personal  factor  by  a  more  mechanical  method  of 
instruction,  lacks  a  vital  element  of   success. 

The  ideal  scholastic  education  should  be  divided  into  three 
well-defined  periods.  First — the  primary,  to  teach  the  pupil 
the  nature  and  use  of  the  working  tools  of  life.  Next — the 
secondary,  to  teach  him  to  apply  those  tools.  Third — the  final 
concentration  on  some  one  special  line  of  study,  to  fit  him  for 
some  definite  line  of  work. 
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But  a  purely  scholastic  education  does  not  provide  all  of  the 
factors  necessary  to  the  making  of  a  man.  Lord  Chesterfield 
has  laid  it  down  that  there  are  three  kinds  of  education  ;  that 
of  study,  that  of  association,  and  that  of  travel.  The  two  last 
are  vital  elements  in  the  making  of  the  complete  citizen,  the 
teres  at  que  rotundus,  the  polished  man  of  the  world.  So 
important,  indeed  are  they,  that  in  the  spirit  which  wails, 
"Had  I  but  known  at  sixteen  what  I  know  at  forty,"  the 
mature  student  will  be  inclined  to  assign  them  a  more  prom- 
inent place  in  his  scheme  of  study  than  that  which  they  actually 
did  occupy.  "  They've  been  my  college  education,  that 
crowd,"  says  Nance  Olden  in  The  Bishop's  Carriage,  speaking 
of  her  fellow-actors;  "  not  a  bad  one,  either,  when  you  come 
to  think  of  it." 

To  secure  an  ideal  training,  the  student  should  take  the 
primary  and  secondary  courses  before  alluded  to.  He  would 
then  be  well  advised  to  devote  some  time  to  travel,  or,  accord- 
ing to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  to  practical  work  on  the 
rudiments  of  some  trade  or  profession.  His  judgment  and 
self-command  having  thus  been  somewhat  enlarged  by  contact 
with  the  realities  of  life,  he  would  be  the  more  fitted  thereby  to 
make  an  intelligent  choice  of  his  life-work,  and  should  then 
take  the  final  and  specialized  course  necessary  to  fit  him  to 
enter  thereon. 

It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  a  young  man  handicapped 
at  the  start  of  his  career  by  taking  up  the  wrong  line.  A 
purely  scholastic  training  has  not  fitted  him  to  make  a  wise  or 
suitable  choice,  when  a  small  experience  of  the  practicalities  of 
life  might  have  at  least  taught  him  what  to  avoid.  More  often 
in  England,  perhaps,  than  in  America  a  boy's  parents  pre- 
destine him  to  a  certain  career  for  which  he  may  prove  to  be 
entirely  unsuited,  thus  losing  valuable  time  at  the  start. 

Happy  is  the  student  whose  education  has  received  its  final 
polish  at  the  hands  of  a  good  wife.  Her  methods  may  be 
heroic,  even  drastic ;  but,  like  the  inspection  of  one's  defective 
molars  by  a  lady  dentist,  they  are  an  excellent  cure  for  self- 
conceit,  and  an  incentive  to  self-knowledge  and  self-respect. 

It  is  not  good  that  the  student  should   allow  himself  to  be 
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turned  aside  from  the  original  purpose  of  his  training.  It  is  a 
sorry  sight  to  behold  a  university  man,  who  through  force  of 
circumstances  has  taken  to  raising  vegetables,  standing  in  his 
potato  field  and  using  strong  language  about  his  education  ; 
because  it  has  not  equipped  him  with  that  hereditary  instinct 
nor  that  toughness  of  muscle,  the  price  of  which  is  years  of 
manual  labor,  which  enables  his  rheumatic  old  hired  man  to 
hoe  two  rows  to  his  one,  and  to  keep  it  up.  To  blame  his 
education  for  this  result  is  just  as  sensible  as  to  curse  a  dyna- 
mite cartridge  because  it  can't  be  used  to  drown  a  cat !  To 
quarrel  with  an  expensive  but  somewhat  unpractical  education 
because  it  has  not  taught  a  man  to  keep  a  set  of  b6oks  by 
double  entry,  is  to  miss  the  fact  that  the  fault  lies,  not  with  the 
education,  but  with  the  man,  since  he  has  fallen  away  from  the 
purpose  that  originally  inspired  his  training. 

I  have  been  interested  lately  to  find  that  a  very  able  friend 
has  approached  the  problem  of  rounding  off  his  life  from  just 
the  opposite  view-point  to  the  one  mentioned  above.  His  edu- 
cation, gained  chiefly  in  the  rough  school  of  an  Arizona  cattle 
range,  and  therefore  severely  practical,  was  one  in  which 
scholarship  had  played  a  minor  part.  Circumstances  having 
thrown  him  into  a  city  life  and  more  cultured  surroundings,  he 
is  now  seeking  to  make  good  the  deficiencies  of  his  training  on 
the  gesthetic  side  by  a  course  of — classical  mythology  ! 

To  be  really  effective,  it  is  essential  that  each  man's  education 
should  be  of  the  kind  best  suited  to  his  needs.  You  shall  fre- 
quently find  cases  where  an  ill-directed  education  has  made  for 
unhappiness,  since  it  has  unfitted  the  recipient  for  that  sphere  in 
which  he  was  destined  to  move,  yet  did  not  suffice  to  prepare 
him  for  any  more  appropriate  or  more  progressive  environment. 
"Education,"  says  W.  H.  Mallock,  "is  one  of  the  founda- 
tions of  happiness."  Well,  catch  the  pupil  young,  teach  him 
what  is  most  suited,  ethically  suited,  that  is,  to  his  particular 
case,  and  you  undoubtedly  pave  the  way  to  a  happy  and  useful 
life.  Conversely,  you  do  him  no  kindness  if  you  load  him  with 
a  training  that  will  not  be  serviceable  to  him.  As  a  case  in 
point ;  I  remember  riding  along  a  road  in  the  hill  district  of 
Ceylon  one  day,  and  overtaking  the  son  of  my  native  servant. 
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a  small  boy  whose  future  would  be  one  of  domestic  service  or 
a  subordinate  position  in  a  tea  factory.  He  was  returning  from 
school  clothed  in  a  wisp  of  cloth  and  two  books.  I  leaned 
down  from  my  horse,  and,  in  order  to  get  at  the  naked  truth, 
I  suppose,  divested  him  of  the  major  portion  of  his  attire, 
namely,  the  two  books.  Of  these,  one  was  an  arithmetic, 
which  was,  of  course  a  quite  appropriate  subject  for  his  studies. 
The  other  volume,  the  mastery  of  which  a  paternal  government 
evidently  thought  necessary  to  fit  him  for  his  future  state  in  life 
(in  the  nature  of  Oriental  conditions,  it  could  not  enable  him  to 
rise  to  a  higher  plane),  was  a  Latin  grammar.  Of  such  con- 
ditions are  bred  the  superficially  minded  agitators  and  the 
unrest  of  modern  India. 

Under  present  educational  conditions,  the  student's  path  is 
bounded  on  the  one  side  by  the  Scylla  of  superficiality,  on  the 
other  by  the  Charybdis  of  over-specialization.  The  former  is 
the  greater  danger,  for  it  may  result  in  such  a  display  of  crass 
inaccuracy  as  is  spread  on  a  page  of  the  Golden  Book  of  a 
certain  public  library,  lying  open  for  the  intelligent  or  merci- 
fully uncritical  inspection  of  the  public.  It  runs  thus  :  "  Facile 
descensus — all  facility  is  descent.  The  artist  seeks  difficulty." 
Shade  of  outraged  Virgil !  A  mutilated  quotation,  a  false 
concord,  and  a  strained  interpretation — all  in  one  line.  And 
yet  the  signature  is  that  of  an  editor  eminent  in  his  own  literary 
sphere. 

In  treading  the  scholastic  path,  therefore,  the  golden  mean 
is,  as  in  most  cases,  the  safest.  Personal  inclination  and  con- 
sideration of  the  end  to  be  attained  will  enable,  the  student  to 
decide  how  he  shall  best  order  his  studies ;  whether,  for 
.instance,  he  will  aim  at  writing  a  prose  poem  such  as  Maeter- 
link's  "  Life  of  the  Bee" ;  or  whether  he  will  prefer  to  bid  for 
fame,  like  Huber,  with  a  monograph  on  the  variations  in  struc- 
ture of  the  pollen  pockets  on  the  posterior  leg  of  one  variety  of 
bee  !  The  essential  thing  is  to  gain  such  knowledge  as  will 
enable  him  to  form  sound  deductions.  This,  the  only  safe- 
guard against  error,  is  gained  by  first  laying  a  broad  founda- 
tion of  general  knowledge,  on  which  he  may  proceed  to  build 
by  mastering  the  details — forwards,  sidewards,  backwards — of 
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some  one  subject.  He  can  remain  on  the  broad  gauge  by 
getting,  according  to  his  individual  powers  of  absorption,  as 
much  general  knowledge  as  possible  of  other  subjects  ;  learn- 
ing only  their  salient  principles,  and  omitting  minor  detail^. 
The  wider  the  student's  culture  in  this  secondary  degree,  the 
more  happiness  and  profit  will  he  derive  from  his  daily  life  and 
surroundings,  and  the  less  margin  will  there  be  for  error. 

How  good  a  thing  it  is  to  be  old  enough  to  learn,  and  con- 
versely, how  unfortunate  to  be  too  old  to  learn  !  For  instance, 
I  lately  had  under  observation  two  specimens  of  an  araneid, 
Ordgarius  cornigerus,  which  spins  a  very  rudimentary  network 
from  which  it  hangs  at  night.  From  its  fore  leg  depends  a  free 
line  terminating  in  a  drop  of  viscous  fluid ;  and  with  this  line 
it  literally  lassos  a  passing  moth.  In  describing  this  spider  to 
a  visitor,  by  request,  I  had  got  as  far  as  telling  of  the  lasso, 
when  I  was  interrupted  by  the  remark,  "  Oh,  yes;  it  throws 
the  line  till  it  sticks  somewhere,  and  then  climbs  up  it  and 
spins  its  web."  Other  particulars  followed,  of  equal  value 
and  equally  at  variance  with  the  real  facts ;  until  the  force  of 
the  statement  at  the  head  of  this  paragraph  was  vividly  borne 
in  on  me. 

Finally,  how  shall  we  best  use  our  education?  To  answer 
concisely  and  from  personal  conviction — if  we  so  use  it  as  to 
avoid  making  the  same  mistake  twice,  we  are  doing  about  the 
very  best  we  can  with  our  training  and,  consequently,  with  our 
life.  Says  Huxley,  that  master  exponent  of  both  precept  and 
practice  :  "  In  Life's  play,  the  player  of  the  other  side  is  hid- 
den from  us.  We  knoVv  that  his  play  is  always  fair,  just  and 
patient ;  but  we  also  know  to  our  cost  that  he  never  overlooks 
a  mistake."  To  avoid  mistakes,  therefore,  knowledge  is  essen- 
tial ;  and  it  is  useful  just  in  exact  proportion  as  we  have  the 
divine  gift  of  common  sense  to  aid  us  in  applying  it.  TI;^e 
greatest  mistake  of  all  is  to  believe  in  the  finality  of  education 
and  of  knowledge,  and  to  be  content  to  rest  on  our  intellectual 
oars  in  that  conceit.  That  physiologist  who  has  lately  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  a  parthenogenetic  echinoderm  by  the  aid 
of  artificial  stimulus  is,  and  knows  he  is,  as  far  as  ever  from 
evolving  the  monocell,  of  which  that  echinoderm's  body  walls 
are  an  aggregation. 
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Education  should  make  us  broad  gauged,  infinitely  compre- 
hending and  tolerant ;  by  the  latter  term  I  do  not  mean  inverte- 
brate, however.  If  it  has  narrowed  our  outlook  on  life  and 
cramped  our  attitude  toward  our  fellow-man,  then  we  have 
failed  to  secure  the  best  it  can  confer.  It  should  make  us  chary 
of  controversy,  but  accurate  and  consequently  deadly  effective 
when  forced  to  enter  the  lists.  The  trained  fighter  is  usually 
loth  to  enter  on  a  quarrel ;  but  his  arguments,  when  he  does 
apply  them,  are  doubly  as  effective  as  those  of  an  unskilled 
boxer. 

Education  should  cure  mental  myopia ;  it  should  enable  us 
to  take  such  a  calm,  wide  view  of  the  problems  daily  calling 
for  solution,  as  makes  for  sound  judgment  and  correct  and 
effective  action.  One  recalls  the  German  legend  of  the  two 
knights,  who,  approaching  a  mailed  statue  from  opposite  sides, 
reverted  to  the  good  old  method  of  trial  by  combat  to  decide 
the  question  whether  that  statue's  shield  was  made  of  gold  or 
silver.  During  a  pause  in  the  "argument,"  a  bystander 
pointed  out  that  each  was  right  in  his  contention,  and  from  his 
individual  view-point,  since  one  side  of  the  shield  was  of  gold, 
the  other  being  overlaid  with  silver. 

Education  has,  perhaps,  given  us  of  its  best,  if  it  has  devel- 
oped in  us  a  synthetic  or  constructive  mental  habit,  a  far  rarer 
quality  than  the  merely  analytical.  There  are  many  brilliant 
analysts,  daring  anatomists,  fearless  probers  into  the  very 
springs  of  life.  But  for  a  thousand  such,  there  has  been  only 
one  Darwin,  who,  from  his  analysis  of  observed  facts,  could 
construct  a  theory  ,pf  evolution  which  overthrew  the  crystallized 
beliefs  of  centuries.  For  countless  analytical  chemists  of 
renown,  there  have  been  but  M.  and  Mme.  Curie  to  give  out 
an  atomic  theory  which  has  revolutionized  all  preconceived 
ideas  of  the  structure  of  the  universe.  He  who,  from  the  foot 
of  Hercules  can  reconstruct  the  missing  statue  in  its  perfect 
proportions,  is — especially  in  this  reign  of  applied  science, 
science  harnessed,  as  never  before,  to  the  service  of  our  daily 
needs — the  man  who  is  most  likely  to  stand  out  from  the  ruck. 

It  is  a  seeming  paradox,  but  a  living  truth,  that,  as  the  world 
grows  smaller  by  reason  of  increased  facilities  for  communica- 
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tion,  our  scope  for  effective  work  and  our  opportunities  grow 
wider.  No  one  nowadays  has  any  use  for  the  dilettantism  of  a 
slower  and  less  hurried  generation  ;  when  the  possession  of  a 
microscope  under  a  glass  case  on  which  the  dust  lay  thick,  and 
a  more  or  less  extensive  and  ornamental  library  of  books  that 
were  seldom  opened,  was  sufficient  to  stamp  their  owner  as  a 
man  of  "  elegant  and  scientific  tastes  "  ;  when  a  limited  excur- 
sion into  the  realms  of  physics  earned  the  title  of  "  ingenious." 
The  race  for  supremacy  in  all  fields  is  sterner  now  ;  "  progress" 
is  the  universal  slogan  ;  and  the  spirit  of  divine  (or  diabolical, 
according  to  the  individual  view-point)  unrest  is  predominant. 
An  education  that  makes  us  masters  of  all  that  is  already 
known  of  a  given  subject  no  longer  suffices  ;  it  must  so  prepare, 
so  impel  the  mind,  that  he  who  seeks  pre-eminence  must  be 
fully  equipped  to  enter  the  field  of  original  research,  to  carry 
knowledge  one  step  further,  whether  it  be  of  the  North  Pole  or 
of  scientific  rag-picking. 

Let  each  one  demand  of  his  education  that  which  best  suits 
his  own  private  need ;  let  us  all  demand  of  it  the  gift  of  that 
imperial  spirit  that  stretches  out  to  new  worlds  to  grasp  and 
make  our  very  own.  Of  such  spirit  was  born  the  recent 
bequest  of  a  large  sum  to  the  scientist  who  first  succeeds  in 
establishing  communication  with  any  of  the  planets  "  excepting 
Mars"  !  That  exception  raises  the  bequest  to  the  realms  of  the 
sublime. 

"  Applaud  us  when  we  run  ;  console  us  when  we  fall ;  cheer 
us  when  we  recover :  but  let  us  pass  on — for  God's  sake  let  us 
pass  on  ! " 
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VI 
Teaching  Primary  Reading 

CATHERINE  T.  BRYCE,   SUPERVISOR   OF    PRIMARY    SCHOOLS,  NEWTON,  MASS. 

jHEN  one  asks  a  primary  teacher,  '*  How  do  you 
teach  reading?"  the  answer  generally  is,  "Pho- 
netic Method,"  "  Sight  Method,"  "Word  Method," 
"Jingle  Method,"  or  some  similar  reply  which 
shows  that  most  teachers  think  of  teaching  read- 
ing as  helping  the  children  acquire  a  reading 
vocabulary.  This  idea  is  not  confined  alone  to 
primary  teachers.  Until  recent  years  the  makers 
of  children's  first  books  held  the  same  idea.  This  was  shown 
clearly  in  the  preface  to  the  books  in  which  they  expressly 
stated  the  method  or  combination  of  methods  by  which  they 
proposed  to  teach  the  children  to  read.  It  was  also  shown  in 
the  quality  of  the  reading  material  that  was  supplied  to  the 
child  during  his  first  weeks  in  school.  What  is  there  in  such 
sentences  as  these, — 

I  see. 

I  see  a  cat. 

wSee  the  rat. 

to  arouse  the  child's  interest,  or  to  help  him  form  habits  of 
active  thought  reading,  or  to  awaken  a  desire  to  read  further? 
How  far  must  he  read  before  he  finds  a  page  containing  a 
whole  connected  story  ?  Rudyard  Kipling  set  the  right  value 
on  such  reading  material,  from  the  child's  standpoint,  when  his 
little  "Black  Sheep"  said,  as  he  closed  his  book,  after  pain- 
fully mastering  two  such  sentences,  "There,  now  I  know  how 
to  read,  and  I'll  never  read  another  word  as  long  as  I  live  !" 

The  acquiring  of  a  reading  vocabulary  is  only  a  part  of 
teaching  reading — a  means  to  the  real  end.  Reading  is  get- 
ting the  meaning  of  the  written  or  printed  page,  that  is,  actively 
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thinking  the  thoughts,  and  feeling  the  emotions  of  the  writer ; 
and,  in  addition  to  this,  when  one  reads  aloud,  expressing  the 
thought  so  that  the  hearer  gets  the  meaning  of  what  has  been 
written. 

But,  one  may  object,  a  pupil  cannot  read  a  thought  until  he 
knows  the  words  needed  to  express  it.  He  cannot  read  a 
whole  story  for  some  time,  owing  to  his  very  limited  reading 
vocabulary.  This  is  very  true.  But  the  getting  and  express- 
ing of  thought  should  accompany  the  acquiring  of  the  reading 
vocabulary  from  the  first  day  in  school ;  and  the  method  that 
combines  these  two  things — the  speedy  mastery  of  a  reading 
vocabulary,  and  the  thoughtful,  intelligent  interpretation  of 
whatever  reading  is  placed  before  the  child — is  the  method  that 
most  truly  teaches  how  to  read. 

It  is  my  object  to  make  this  paper  very  practical,  to  make 
the  exposition  of  the  method  by  which  we  are  trying  in 
Newton  to  realize  the  aims  given  above,  as  definite  as  pos- 
sible;  therefore,  will  you  accompany  me  in  imagination  to  a 
first-year  class  room  the  first  day  of  the  school  year. 

We  have  before  us  forty  children.  Some  have  had  kinder- 
garten training ;  others  have  come  direct  from  the  homes. 
They  differ  in  training,  experience,  knowledge  and  interests. 
Everything  is  new  to  them.  Their  classmates  are  generally 
strangers.  The  room  with  its  various  furnishings  is  unfamiliar 
territory.  Even  the  little  desks,  at  which  they  sit  in  such  self- 
conscious  attitudes,  are  a  new  experience.  Their  teacher  is  a 
stranger,  whose  every  move  they  follow  with  great  round  eyes 
as  they,  in  their  earnest,  childish  way,  "size  her  up."  Now, 
what  shall  she  do  to  overcome  this  feeling  of  strangeness ;  to 
make  each  child  acquainted  with  his  classmates  and  teacher ; 
to  create  a  common  interest ;  attract  and  hold  the  attention  of 
all ;  banish  all  self-consciousness,  and  make  the  children  feel 
"at  home"? 

To  one  who  has  any  close  acquaintance  with  children  the 
answer  is  obvious.  Tell  them  an  interesting  story.  Their 
interest  in  the  story-characters  will  create  their  first  common 
interest,  and  hold  their  attention.  Then  get  them  to  do  some- 
thing together.     This  will   overcome  the   feeling  of  self-con- 
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sciousness  and  shyness,  and  make  them  better  acquainted  with 
each  other,  and  with  their  teacher. 

But  how  will  this  help  in  teaching  children  how  to  read? 
We  shall  see  as  the  story  and  its  application  are  developed,  so 
let  us  proceed  to  tell 

THE    SPRING    STORY  * 

Once  upon  a  time  a  little  boy  and  his  sister  asked  their 
mother  if  they  might  have  some  money  and  go  to  the  store 
and  buy  some  candy. 

"  No,  dears,"  answered  mother,  "  I  think  you  have  had  all 
the  candy  that  is  good  for  you  to-day.     Run  outdoors  and  play." 

Out  walked  the  two  children  and  sat  down  on  the  porch. 

"  I  don't  want  to  play,"  growled  the  boy. 

"  I  think  we  might  have  just  a  little  candy,"  whined  the  girl. 
So  they  sat  on  the  porch  and  pouted. 

The  little  birds  flew  from  tree  to  tree,  building  their  nests 
and  singing.     They  were  so  happy  because  spring  had  come. 

The  squirrels  frisked  and  chattered  on  the  lawn.  They,  too, 
were  glad  the  winter  was  over. 

Even  the  daffodils  in  the  garden  looked  up  and  smiled  at  the 
warm  sun. 

Everyone  seemed  happy  but  our  pouting  boy  and  girl. 

Along  the  street  came  a  crowd  of  boys  and  girls  running, 
laughing  and  shouting.  They  were  just  as  happy  as  the  birds 
and  squirrels. 

When  they  saw  the  cross  little  boy  and  girl,  they  shouted, 
"  Stop  pouting.  Don't  you  know  spring  is  here?  Now  is  the 
time  to  play  and  be  glad." 

Then  a  big  girl  who  was  leading  called, 

"  Come  away, 
Come  and  play." 

All  the  children  took  up  the  cry  and  shouted, 

"  Come  away, 
Come  and  play." 

They  were  having  such  a  good  time  that  our  boy  and  girl 
could  feel  cross  no  longer.     Smiles  chased  the  frowns  from  their 

*  From  Learning  to  Read,  a  Manual  for  Teachers,  used  by  permission  of  the 
publishers,  Newson  &  Company,  New  York. 
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faces.  They  jumped  up  and  ran  off  with  the  other  children, 
laughing  and  singing, 

"  Come  away, 
Come  and  plaj." 

THE    RHYME 

You  will  observe  that  the  story  repeats  the  little  rhyme, 

"  Come  away, 
Come  and  play." 

several  times.  This  calls  the  child's  attention  to  the  rhyme  and 
helps  him  memorize  it  readily,  and,  since  a  child  naturally  imi- 
tates, to  repeat  it  accurately  and  with  good  expression.  This 
i§  one  of  our  objects  in  telling  the  story,  for  through  this  simple 
rhyme  we  propose  to  teach  our  first  sight  words. 

We  teach  our  initial  stock  of  sight  words  through  the  medium 
of  certain  simple  rhymes  for  several  reasons. 

First,  experience  has  shown  that  an  initial  reading  vocabulary 
is  most  quickly  acquired  in  this  way.  Thus,  too,  words  are 
learned  in  their  use.  This  does  away  with  the  mechanical 
building  up  of  a  vocabulary  of  disconnected  words,  associating 
the  written  with  the  spoken  form.  It  makes  it  easier  for  the 
child  to  fix  such  words  as — of,  for,  from,  in,  or,  was  and  saw, 
the  teaching  of  which  generally  calls  for  much  wearisome  repe- 
tition and  word  drill.  Again,  the  constant  repetition  of  similar 
sounds  in  the  rhyming  words  calls  the  pupil's  attention  to  the 
similarity  of  sound  in  certain  words,  then  to  the  similarity  in 
appearance,  and  finally  tp  the  association  of  sound  and  form. 
Thus  making  an  easy  introduction  to  the  study  of  phonics. 
The  fourth  and  chief  value  of  the  rhyme  is  this — it  enables 
the  pupil  to  help  himself.  The  rh3'^me  is  his  reference  book. 
Just  how  he  thus  uses  the  rhyme  will  be  shown  later. 

But  let  us  come  back  to  our  class  of  forty  children.  We  have 
told  our  story.  We  now  talk  it  over  with  the  children,  asking 
such  questions  as  these:  "What  did  the  big  girl,  leading  the 
other  children,  call  out?"  "What  did  the  other  children  call 
to  the  pouting  boy  and  girl?"  "What  did  the  little  girl  and  boy 
sing  as  they  ran  off  with  the  other  children?" 

Note  that  all  these  questions  call  for  a  repetition  of  the  rhyme 
in  answer.     The  reason  is  this,  we  wish  to  make  prominent  the 
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rhyme  itself,  which  is  now  to  be  thoroughly  memorized  by  the 
pupils  and  repeated  with  absolute  accuracy  and  perfect  articu- 
lation. This  requirement  is  rigid.  Upon  the  pupil's  accurate 
memorizing  of  the  rhyme  depends  his  power  to  help  himself,  as 
will  be  shown  later ;  and  as  the  words  in  the  rhyme  are  gener- 
ally type  words  from  which  whole  series  of  phonetic  words  are 
derived,  unless  the  child's  articulation  and  enunciation  of  these 
words  be  perfect,  he  cannot  help  himself  to  new  words  of  the 
same  type. 

This  accurate  memorizing  of  the  rhyme  does  not  imply  any 
amount  of  drudgery  on  the  part  of  the  children.  Most  of  them 
learn  the  rhyme  from  hearing  it  repeated  in  the  story  and  in 
answer  to  the  questions  asked  in  talking  the  story  over. 

DRAMATIZATION 

As  soon  as  the  rhyme  is  mastered  we  dramatize  it.  The 
dramatization  of  the  first  rhyme  is  necessarily  a  very  simple 
affair.  In  our  class  let  us  select  a  leader  for  the  "  game." 
The  leader  skips  through  the  aisles,  choosing  several  children 
to  join  him  by  touching  each  lightly  and  saying, 

"  Come  away, 
Come  and  play." 

As  each  child  is  chosen,  he  joins  the  company  of  skipping 
children  and  calls  with  them  the  words  of  the  rhyme.  When 
all  the  children  or  a  certain  number  have  been  chosen,  the 
leader  or  teacher  shows  the  children  what  to  play,  as,  all  play 
they  are  birds  and  fly  to  their  nests  (desks). 

This  dramatization  of  the  rhyme  not  only  helps  fix  the 
rhyme  more  firmly  in  the  child's  mind,  it  also  helps  him  under- 
stand the  words  he  repeats.  Dramatization  is  only  another 
way — a  more  complete  way — of  expressing  thoughts,  feeling 
and  emotions.  Considered  so,  dramatizing  is  complete  reading. 
While  dramatizing,  the  pupils  become  for  the  time  the  actors 
in  the  story.  The  acts  of  the  story  characters  become  the 
personal  experiences  of  the  little  actors.  They  lose  their  self- 
consciousness,  and  when  later  they  tell  or  read  the  story  that 
has  been  dramatized  their  expression  is  natural  and  intelligent. 
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PICTURE    STUDY 

We  next  study  the  pictures  that  illustrate  the  story.  Suitable 
pictures  should  be  considered  a  valuable  part  of  the  material 
and  method  of  teaching  reading.  A  careful,  appreciative  study 
of  the  picture  is  a  very  important  aid  in  helping  the  child 
understand  what  he  reads.  It  stimulates  his  interest  and  tells 
him  the  story  as  truly  as  the  teacher  tells  it  to  him,  or  as  the 


(This  picture  is  taken  from  the  Aldine  Primer,  and  is  used  by  permission  of  the  publishers, 
Newson  &  Company.) 

printed  page  will  tell  it  later.  The  teacher's  part  is  to  study 
and  enjoy  the  picture  with  the  child ;  at  the  same  time,  she 
must  so  direct  his  study  that  he  will  see  in  the  picture,  not 
merely  a  number  of  objects  grouped  together,  but  the  action, 
the  story  in  the  picture.  Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  one  of 
the  pictures  used  to  illustrate  the  story  we  have  just  told  the 
children. 
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After  the  children  have  examined  the  picture  for  a  few 
seconds,  the  teacher  asks  a  few  suggestive  questions,  such  as  : 
"Who  are  the  children  sitting  on  the  steps?"  "  What  is  the 
matter  with  them?"  "  Point  to  the  big  girl."  "  What  has  she 
been  doing  ?  "  "What  is  she  saying  to  the  pouting  boy  and  girl  ?  " 
Then  the  children  may  turn  the  page  in  their  primers  and  find 
the  picture  of  the  big  girl  and  the  other  children,  accompanied 
by  the  little  girl  and  boy,  all  playing  happily  together.  A  few 
well-directed  questions  on  the  second  picture  will  complete  the 
story.  Just  as  the  child  is  expected  to  read  the  story  independ- 
ently from  print  later,  so  should  he  be  trained  and  required 
in  time  to  read  the  picture  story  alone. 

WORD    DRILL 

Now  the  children  have  had  their  interest  aroused  by  the 
story  and  stimulated  by  its  dramatization  and  the  picture  study. 
The  rhyme  which  is  the  pith  of  the  story  has  been  thoroughly 
mastered.  They  are  now  ready  for  their  first  reading  lesson. 
For  this  work  we  take  the  children  to  the  board  in  small 
groups.  When  all  are  ready,  the  teacher  asks,  "  What  did  the 
big  girl  call  to  the  pouting  boy  and  girl?  If  you  will  say  it 
slowly  I  will  write  it  on  the  board."  The  teacher  then  writes 
while  the  children  repeat, 

"  Come  away, 
Come  and  play." 

Then  while  the  pupils  read  the  rhyme — that  is,  repeat  it  from 
memory — the  teacher  carefully  underlines  each  word  as  it  is 
pronounced.  After  that  each  pupil  takes  the  pointer  and  points 
to  each  word  as  he  reads  the  rhyme.  The  teacher  now  points 
to  individual  words  and  asks  the  children  to  pronounce  them. 
Now  we  are  able  to  see  the  chief  value  of  the  rhyme.  Suppose 
the  teacher  points  to  the  word  "  and,"  and  the  pupil  cannot  tell 
what  it  is.  The  teacher  does  not  tell  him  the  word.  Instead, 
she  says,  "Read  the  rhyme  from  the  beginning  till  you  find 
the  word  you  don't  know."  The  child  takes  the  pointer  and 
touching  each  word  as  he  calls  it,  reads, 

"  '  Come  away, 
Come  and  ' — 
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The  word  is  '  and.'"  This  was  what  I  meant  when  I  said  the 
rhyme  is  the  child's  reference  book.  From  the  time  the  rhyme 
is  first  placed  on  the  blackboard,  the  child  is  told  no  word  it 
contains.  He  is  taught  to  go  back  to  the  rhyme  and  help 
himself.  Thus,  from  the  beginning,  he  forms  habits  of  inde- 
pendent study.  All  rhymes  as  they  are  taught  are  kept  in 
plain  view,  either  on  the  blackboard  or  on  large  manila  charts, 
so  that  pupils  may  readily  turn  to  them  for  reference. 

After  testing  the  children's  knowledge  of  the  words  as  they 
occur  in  the  rhyme,  the  teacher  writes  the  words  in  any  order 
on  the  blackboard  and  the  children  pronounce  them.  Should 
a  child  be  unable  to  tell  any  word,  he  is  directed  to  find  a  word 
in  the  rhyme  that  looks  just  like  it ;  then  he  reads  the  rhyme 
through  from  the  beginning  till  he  finds  the  word  he  wants. 

To  vary  the  word  drill,  we  use  many  devices  which  we  call 
"  games,"  and  which  the  children  play  with  all  the  zest  they 
bring  to  real  games.  For  a  time  all  sight  words  are  kept  on 
large  manila  cards  for  frequent  review  and  drill.  Each  card 
contains  a  word  in  script  and  print  on  one  side,  and  on  the 
other  side  the  same  word  in  script  and  print  beginning  with 
capital  letters.  Thus,  from  the  beginning,  the  child  becomes 
accustomed  to  both  script  and  print,  and  there  is  need  of  no 
formal  lessons  in  making  the  transition  from  the  script  lessons 
on  the  blackboard  to  those  on  the  printed  chart. 

SENTENCE    READING 

As  soon  as  the  children  have  mastered  the  individual  words, 
they  are  ready  for  sentence  reading.  The  first  lessons  are 
given  in  script  form  from  the  blackboard.  The  teacher  writes 
a  short  sentence.  The  pupils  study  it  until  they  can  read  it 
aloud  smoothly  and  expressively.  If  a  pupil  fails  to  recognize 
a  word  he  is  told  to  find  it  in  the  rhyme.  At  first  the  teacher 
directs  this  work,  but  gradually  the  pupil  is  brought  to  depend 
upon  himself. 

When  a  pupil  has  finished  studying  a  sentence,  he  looks 
straight  at  the  teacher  and  reads  it ;  that  is,  he  gives  the  teacher 
the  thought  he  has  gathered  from  the  writing  on  the  board. 

The  sentences  are  connected,  as  far  as  possible,  in  thought. 
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Here  we  find  a  new  value  in  the  story  told  to  the  children.  At 
first  the  written  vocabulary  is  too  limited  to  express  fully  a  con- 
nected narrative.  But  the  teacher's  story  is  clearly  in  their 
minds.  The  sentences  they  read  are  part  of  the  story.  They 
read  into  them  and  through  them  the  whole  story.  Thus, 
when  the  pupil  reads,  "Come  and  play,"  he  sees  the  big  girl 
calling  to  the  pouting  children,  and  he  calls  just  as  she  did. 
The  teacher's  story  forms  the  background  of  the  pupils' reading. 

The  reading,  from  the  beginning,  must  be  intelligent  and 
expressive.  All  the  study,  even  before  the  actual  reading, 
tends  to  develop  such  reading.  The  story  helps  the  children 
understand  what  they  are  reading ;  the  dramatization  helps 
them  feel  it ;  the  pictures  help  them  see  it ;  and  the  teacher 
telling  the  story  gives  them  a  model  in  expression  to  copy. 

For  several  weeks,  or  until  the  pupils  have  acquired  a  fair 
vocabulary  of  sight  words,  the  new  words  are  taught  chiefly 
through  the  use  of  simple  rhymes.  But  in  the  meanwhile 
we  are  getting  ready  to  take  a  forward  step  in  independent 
reading.  The  pupils  are  learning  something  of  phonics  and 
their  application. 

PHONICS 

The  difficulty  in  teaching  phonics  arises  from  the  fact  that 
each  of  the  elementary  sounds  is  not  uniformly  represented  by 
one  and  the  same  symbol,  as  the  two  "  c's"  in  "  caprice."  Yet 
there  are  sound  values  associated  with  letters  and  groups  of 
letters  with  such  constancy  that  independent  habits  of  pro- 
nunciation can  be  formed. 

To  promote  the  early  formation  of  these  habits,  the  children 
are  taught  to  associate  with  the  consonants  the  sounds  which 
they  represent.  When  a  consonant  represents  more  than  one 
sound,  that  sound  is  taught  which  occurs  most  frequently  in  the 
child's  early  reading.  The  child  must  be  trained  to  associate 
so  firmly  the  consonant  sounds  with  their  written  symbols,  that 
whenever  a  symbol  is  seen  he  thinks  the  sound  instantly  and 
conversely,  whenever  the  sound  is  given  he  must  be  able  to 
point  to  the  consonant  that  symbolizes  the  sound,  and,  later, 
to  write  the  letter  or  give  its  name. 
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CONSONANT     SOUNDS 

Our  method  of  teaching  the  consonant  sounds  is  simple  and 
natural  We  will  suppose  that  the  pupils  know  the  words 
"  run  "  and  "  come."  The  teacher  writes  "run "  on  the  board, 
slightly  separating  the  initial  consonant  from  the  rest  of  the 
word,  thus,  "  r  un."  She  then  reads  the  word,  slightly  pausing 
after  "  r."  Pupils  pronounce  the  word  in  the  same  way.  The 
teacher  now  writes  "  r"  alone  under  the  "r"in  "run."  Teacher 
and  pupils  pronounce  "r"  alone.  "  C"  in  "come"  is  taught 
in  the  same  way.  The  teacher  drills  on  "  r"  and  "  c"  until  the 
pupils  can  give  the  sound  of  either  correctly  the  instant  it  is 
written. 

The  teacher  should  be  very  careful  to  see  that  each  pupil  gets 
the  correct  sound  of  each  consonant  from  the  beginning.  For 
this  reason  the  teaching  must  be  individual. 

For  drill  work  in  consonant  sounds,  cards  are  used.  On  one 
side  of  the  card  is  the  word  from  which  the  sound  and  the 
symbol  are  analyzed,  with  the  symbol  repeated,  thus : — 


r   un 
r 


On  the  other  side  of  the  card  is  the  symbol  alone,  thus  : — 


This  latter  side  is  used  for  drill.  Should  the  child  fail  to  give 
the  correct  sound  the  teacher  does  not  tell  him.  She  simply 
turns  the  card  and  the  child  analyzes  the  word  and  finds  the 
sound  for  himself.  Besides  brief  daily  drills  with  the  cards  the 
children  are  trained  to  find  and  sound  the  consonants,  as  they 
are  learned,  in  any  word  in  the  reading  lesson  from  the  black- 
board or  chart. 

VOWEL     SOUNDS 

As  the  sound  which  each  vowel  represents  on  any  occasion 
is  determined  by  the  relation  in  which  it  stands  to  the  other 
letters  in  the  word  or  syllable,  vowels  are  treated  only  in  the 
combinations  in  which  they  actually  occur. 
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In  finding  the  consonant  sounds  the  pupils  had  their  first 
lessons  in  analyzing  words.  They  are  now  required  to  analyze 
them  and  note  their  common  root,  for  example  :  The  new 
word  "  sun  "  occurs  in  a  reading  lesson.  The  children  already 
know  the  word  "  run."  The  teacher  writes  the  two  words  on 
the  board,  thus  : — 

r^_^un 

s     un 

The  children  pronounce  the  first  word,  slightly  separating  the 
initial  consonant  from  the  rest  of  the  word.  The  teacher  calls 
for  a  repeated  pronunciation  of  "  un,"  directs  attention  to 
"un"  in  the  second  word,  then  requires  pupils  to  sound  both 
parts  of  the  new  word  "  s"  and  "  un,"  combine  them  and  pro- 
nounce the  new  word,  "  sun."  In  this  way  the  whole  series  of 
monosyllabic  words  ending  in  "  un"  is  built  up. 

No  diacritical  marks  are  used.  In  all  new  reading  the  pupil 
is  trained  to  look  for  the  familiar  parts  in  words.  If  he  cannot 
pronounce  a  new  word,  the  teacher  does  not  pronounce  it  for 
him,  unless  it  is  a  wholly  unphonetic  word.  She  may  help 
him  by  recalling  an  old  word  containing  a  common  root,  as, 
for  example,  the  new  word  may  be  "bleat,"  and  the  pupil 
may  know  the  word  "neat."  The  teacher  writes  both  words 
on  the  board,  the  new  word  under  the  old,  thus  : — 

n^^eat 

bl^eat 

The  pupil  analyzes  the  old  word,  notes  the  part  common  to  the 
old  word  and  the  new,  sounds  and  pronounces  the  new  word. 
The  child  is  made  to  rely  on  himself.  He  must  sound  aloud 
every  letter  in  a  new  word  that  he  knows — even  if  he  know 
but  one  letter — in  order  that  he  may  feel  at  least  so  much 
responsibility  and  interest  in  his  work. 

The  series  are  not  taught  weeks,  or  even  days,  before  the 
words  contained  in  them  are  used.  In  phonics,  as  in  all  work 
in  reading,  nothing  should  be  taught  until  it  is  needed.  Then 
it  should  be  used  constantly,  not  in  formal,  repeated  drills,  but 
in  new  and  ever  more  difficult  applications  in  helping  the  pupils 
acquire  independent  habits  and  new  knowledge. 
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As  soon  as  words  are  begun  to  be  studied  in  series,  a  phonetic 
chart,  containing  the  familiar  series  or  families  of  words  is  used. 

This  method  of  teaching  phonics  may  seem  rather  slow. 
But  let  us  see  just  what  we  are  accomplishing.  Instead  of  tell- 
ing the  pupil  how  to  pronounce  the  word  before  him  merely, 
we  are  preparing  him  to  pronounce  dozens  and  scores  of  words 
and  syllables  which  contain  the  same  elements  as  the  word  in 
question. 

We  really  are  helping  the  pupil  to  form,  and  to  form  rapidly, 
as  experience  has  shown,  the  habit  of  observing  carefully, 
analyzing  readily  and  building  up  surely  an  extensive  reading 
vocabulary. 

The  limits  of  this  paper  are  nearly  reached,  and  much  that 
might  properly  be  discussed  in  considering  the  teaching  of 
reading  must  be  left  unsaid.  It  might  be  profitable  to  see  how 
the  study  of  phonetics  develops  into  the  habit  of  correct, 
intelligent  spelling.  It  might  be  interesting  to  watch  the 
development  of  seat  work  in  connection  with  reading. 

While  only  the  teaching  of  reading  in  the  first  year  has  been 
dwelt  upon  all  the  principles  involved  have  been  covered. 
The  work  in  the  other  primary  grades  is  but  the  development 
of  these  principles.  As  soon  as  the  pupil  has  acquired  a 
working  knowledge  of  phonics,  the  rhyme  is  withdrawn  and 
the  pupil  is  made  to  depend  wholly  on  his  knowledge  of 
phonics  in  mastering  new  words.  The  oral  picture  study 
develops  into  written  language  work,  and  the  pupil  tells  with 
his  pencil  the  story  he  finds  for  himself  in  the  picture.  The 
teacher  gradually  withdraws  her  suggestions  and  directions  in 
dramatizing,  and  the  children  not  only  act  their  parts  almost 
unaided,  but  select  from  their  readers  the  very  stories  they  wish 
to  dramatize.  As  the  reading  material  advances  in  difficulty 
there  is  an  advancement  in  the  child's  facility  to  master  new 
words,  to  interpret  the  thought  of  the  writer  clearly  and  more 
quickly,  and  to  read  with  better  expression.  As  a  final  test  of 
our  success  in  teaching  reading  we  frequently  ask  ourselves, 
"Is  the  child  learning  to  love  reading?  Is  he  forming  the 
invaluable  'Reading  Habit?'" 
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TEXT-BOOKS 

As  the  basis  of  our  work  in  reading  we  use  the  Aldine 
publications,  consisting  of:  Learning  to  Read,  a  Manual  for 
Teachers,  which  fully  explains  the  method  and  the  use  of 
materials  and  texts,  and  contains  the  detailed  teaching  of  the 
first  nineteen  rhymes  and  suggestions  for  work  beyond  the  first 
year.  The  Reading  and  Phonetic  Charts,  The  Aldine  Primer, 
The  Aldine  First  Reader,  the  Aldine  Second  Reader  and  the 
Aldine  Third  Reader,  all  of  which  are  published  by  Newson 
&  Company,  New  York. 

With  the  exception  of  the  second  and  third  readers  all  the 
above  publications  are  used  in  the  first  year.  In  addition  to 
these  the  teachers  have  a  long  list  of  supplementary  books  from 
which  to  select  material  for  further  reading.  The  amount 
read  in  the  first  year  varies  with  different  classes.  Last  year 
the  average  for  the  city  was  sixteen  books  finished.  In  this 
number  were  included  several  primers,  first  readers  and  second 
readers. 

The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  supplementary  books  used 
in  the  primary  grades  of  Newton  : — 

FIRST    YEAR 

The  Beginner's  Primer  (i)  ;  Cliild  Life  Primer  (8)  ;  Wide  Awake  Primer 
(3)  ;  Arnold  Primer  (9)  ;  Cyr's  Primer  (6)  ;  Sunbonnet  Babies'  Primer  (2)  ; 
The  Overall  Bojs  (2)  ;  Fables  and  Rhymes  for  Beginners  (6)  ;  Wheeler's 
Primer  (10)  ;  Child  Life  Readers,  Book  I  (8)  ;  Lights  to  Literature,  Book  I  (2)  ; 
Wheeler's  First  Reader  (10);  Wide  Awake  First  Reader  (3);  Heath's  First 
Reader  (11)  ;  Baldwin's  Readers,  Book  I  (12)  ;  Stepping  Stones,  Book  I  (9)  ; 
Graded  Literature,  Book  I  (5);  Eugene  Field  Primer  (7);  Hiawatha  Primer  (i); 
Child  Life  Readers,  Book  11  (8)  ;  Cyr's  Second  Reader  (6)  ;  Graded  Literature, 
Book  n  (5);  Boy  Blue  and  His  Friends  (3);  Fairy  Tale  and  Fable  (6). 

SECOND    YEAR 

All  the  Year  Round  (6),  Autumn,  Spring,  Winter;  Baldwin's  Readers,  Book 
n  (12);  Book  of  Fables  (1);  Book  of  Nature  Myths  (i);  Fables  and  Folk 
Stories  (i)  ;  Fairy  Stories  and  Fables  (12);  Twilight  Stories  (9);  Lights  to 
Literature,  Book  II  (2);  Stories  of  Great  Americans  for  Little  Americans  (12); 
Stepping  Stones  to  Literature,  Book  II  (9)  ;  Reynard,  the  Fox  (12)  ;  Braided 
Straws;  Children  of  the  Cliff  (4);  Lodrix,  the  Little  Lake  Dweller  (4);  Morse 
Readers,  Book  II  (6)  ;  Graded  Classics,  Book  II  (13)  ;  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
Reader  (7)  ;  Merry  Animal  Tales  (3);  Wheeler's  Second  Reader  (10). 

THIRD    YEAR 

Baldwin's  Readers,  Book  III  (12);  Child  Life,  Book  III  (8)  ;  Fifty  Famous 
Stories  Retold  (12)  ;  Graded  Literature,  Book  III  (5)  ;  Lights  to  Literature, 
Book  III  (2)  ;  Stepping  Stones  to  Literature,  Book  III  (9)  ;  Stories  of  American 
Life  and  Adventure  (12)  ;  The  Tree  Dwellers  (2)  ;  The  Early  Cave  Men  (2)  ; 
Graded  Classics,  Book  III  (13);  Baldwin's  Robinson  Crusoe  (12);  Morse 
Readers,  Book  III  (6)  ;  Jones  Readers,  Book  III  (6)  ;  Cyr's  Third  Reader  (6); 
Wheeler's  Third  Reader  (10). 

(i)  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.;  (2)  Rand,  McNally  &  Co.;  (3)  Little,  Brown 
&  Co.;  (4)  D.  Appleton  &  Co.;  (5)  Charles  E.  Merrill  Co.;  (6)  Ginn  &  Co.; 
(7)  Charles  Scribner's  Sons;  (8)  The  Macmillan  Company;  (9)  Silver,  Burdett 
&  Co.;  (10)  W.  H.  Wheeler;  (11)  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.;  {12)  American  Book 
Company;    (13)  Johnson. 


rreshman  ILnglish 

GEORGE    HENRY    NETTLETON,    YALE    UNIVERSITY,    NEW    HAVEN,    CONNECTICUT 

|HE  term  "Freshman  English"  requires  defini- 
tion. Sometimes  it  means  rhetoric,  sometimes 
literature,  sometimes  a  combination  of  the  two. 
For  present  purposes  it  may  be  defined  simply  as 
"  the  course  of  study  in  English  literature  in  the 
freshman  year  of  college."  But  it  is  not  enough 
J  to  forbid  a  foray  into  the  Debatable  Land  of 
rhetoric.  The  main  attack  must  center  upon  a 
few  vital  points.  Whether  Freshman  English  should  be  re- 
quired or  optional,  how  many  hours  should  be  allotted  to  it  in 
the  curriculum,  and  many  similar  questions  are,  for  the  most 
part,  of  pedagogic  rather  than  of  general  interest.  Of  para- 
mount importance,  however,  not  merely  to  the  agents  of  the 
curriculum  but  to  all  who  demand  that  college  education  make 
for  virility  of  intellect  and  breadth  of  culture  is  the  question, 
"  What  is  the  dominant  purpose  of  college  courses  in  English 
literature,  and  what  are  the  methods  to  be  adopted  at  the  out- 
set to  achieve  the  desired  goal?" 

Were  it  not  that  the  methods  in  vogue  in  many  courses  in 
Freshman  English  seem  to  give  direct  testimony  to  the  con- 
trary, it  might  be  thought  a  commonplace  to  assert  that  the 
main  purpose  of  college  instruction  in  English  is  to  cultivate 
the  love  of  the  best  literature.  Yet  within  the  past  few  years 
there  has  been  apparently  a  growing  tendency  to  revert  to  the 
old  method  of  approaching  first  not  literature  itself  but  its 
history.  College  catalogues  show  that  it  is  by  no  means 
unusual  to  offer  the  freshman  a  course  of  lectures,  or  of  text- 
book study,  or  of  both,  which  aims  first  to  familiarize  the 
student  with  the  whole  field  of  English  literature,  and  to  locate 
at  least  all  the  important  authors  and  their  more  important 
works  somewhat  in  the  general  fashion  of  an  outline  study  of 
history.  That  certain  advantages  attach  to  this  system  few 
probably  will  deny.  If  not  carried  out  with  the  extreme  detail 
which  defeats  its  own  purpose  by  substituting  confused  knowl- 
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edge  for  general  ignorance,  it  offers  a  reasonable  background 
of  information,  some  historical  perspective,  and  at  least  a 
verbal  acquaintance  with  names  and  books  ignorance  of  which 
is  apt  to  argue  a  man  unlettered.  Years  ago  this  method  was 
practically  universal ;  to-day  it  does  not  lack  ardent  partisans. 
The  overwhelming  objection,  however,  lies  in  this — that  it 
inculcates  the  habit  of  regarding  literature  as  something  not  so 
much  to  study  as  to  study  about.  For  ordinary  conversational 
purposes  a  smattering  of  general  information  may  prove  a 
better  stock-in-trade  than  a  little  definite  knowledge  based  on 
personal  experience,  and  it  is  unwise  in  any  case  to  deride  the 
value  of  some  early  comprehension  of  the  chief  epochs, 
tendencies,  and  figures  in  English  literature.  But  courses 
primarily  devoted  to  the  historical  study  of  English,  however 
valuable  in  their  proper  position,  cannot  be  allowed  to  usurp 
the  place  of  Freshman  English  unless  we  are  willing  to  regard 
the  acquisition  of  the  facts  of  literary  history  as  of  more  imme- 
diate significance  than  familiarity,  limited  as  it  may  be,  with 
literature  itself.  Even  in  general  courses  where  the  historical 
study  is  relieved  and  invigorated  by  the  reading  of  appropriate 
selections,  there  is  danger  that  the  combination  of  two  methods 
may  result  in  the  confusion  of  both.  It  is  possible,  if  not  proba- 
ble, that  the  study  of  literary  history  may  be  retarded  rather 
than  advanced  by  the  constant  interruption  of  illustrative  read- 
ings, and  that  even  judicious  choice  of  extracts  may  give  only 
dim  insight  into  the  authors  read. 

A  definite  illustration  of  the  case  may  be  more  practical  than 
a  dozen  illustrations.  It  was  my  misfortune  to  examine  orally, 
not  long  ago,  a  candidate  from  one  of  the  well-known  institutions 
of  higher  learning,  to  discover  if  he  had  covered  ground  equiva- 
lent to  the  Freshman  English  course  at  Yale.  It  was  apparent 
at  once  that,  from  one  standpoint,  he  had  actually  covered  ground 
sufficient  to  exempt  him  not  merely  from  Freshman  English,  but 
from  almost  all  our  English  courses.  His  Freshman  work  had, 
embraced  the  history  of  English  literature,  together  with — as  he 
expressed  it — "the  readingof  all  the  importantselections  from  all 
the  important  authors  from  Chaucer  to  Tennyson."  The  stress  of 
cross-examination,  however,  failed  to  reveal  the  entire  sufficiency 
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of  this  luminous  statement.  The  candidate  was  unable  at  first 
to  mention  six  plays  of  Shakespeare,  but  later,  by  a  tour  deforce^ 
achieved  the  requisite  number  by  recalling  that  three  plays 
began  with  the  letter  A — to  wit.  As  You  Like  It,  Antony  and 
Cleopatra,  and  All's  Well  That  Ends  Well.  The  last  named 
he  ascribed  with  entire  logic  to  Shakespeare's  closing  period. 
Apart  from  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  whom  he  remembered  for  the 
discovery  of  tobacco  and  the  incident  of  the  cloak  spread  in 
the  mud  before  Elizabeth — information  the  credit  for  which  he 
was  impartially  disposed  to  share  between  his  courses  in  English 
history  and  English  literature — he  could  recall  ho  other  im- 
portant Elizabethan  save  Browning.  Even  then,  when  there 
seemed  left  to  him  no  trick,  no  device,  no  startmg-hole  to  hide 
him  from  this  open  and  apparent  shame,  he  defended  himself 
with  a  parry  which  even  FalstafF  might  have  envied  :  "  Well, 
Browning  was  an  obscure  poet,  anyway,  and  we  studied  only 
the  important  ones."  Again,  he  asserted  that  Addison  was 
famous  for  his  Essay  on  Macaulay,  and  in  the  hush  that  followed 
rejoined,  "Then  it  must  have  been  the  other  way  round."  I 
cannot  refrain  from  repeating  his  final  desperate  thrust,  "Where 
I  came  from  they  didn't  just  ask  catch  questions  ! "  To  this 
counter-check  quarrelsome  the  only  retort  courteous  seemed  to 
be,  "  What  questions  do  not  catch?"  I  do  not  know  whether 
such  a  scene  belongs  to  comedy  or  to  tragedy.  Were  it  neces- 
sary to  fit  that  candidate's  course  with  a  descriptive  title  for  the 
college  catalogue,  I  should  be  tempted  to  borrow  a  phrase  from 
Polonius,  and  dub  it  "  tragical-historical,"  or,  better  yet,  "  trag- 
ical-comical-historical." 

It  may  at  once  be  objected  that  the  illustration  chosen  is 
extreme,  and  that  no  course  could  be  profitable  to  such  a  dullard. 
The  answer  is  that  much  of  the  trouble  lies  evidently  in  the 
utter  failure  to  arouse  the  student's  interest.  At  the  outset  of 
the  cross-examination,  indeed,  he  remarked  that  he  had  been 
over  all  that  stuff"  anyway,  and  didn't  see  why  he  should  be 
made  to  take  it  again.  It  is  illuminating  to  contrast  at  times 
the  estimate  of  what  the  teacher  thinks  he  has  accomplished 
with  what  the  student  thinks  has  been  accomplished.  Few 
experiences  are  more  humbling  or  more  salutary.     It  is  quite 
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conceivable  that,  even  in  the  extreme  case  cited,  a  rational 
course  of  reading  in  a  few  representative  authors,  freed  of  the 
incubus  of  most  of  the  burden  of  historical  detail,  might  substi- 
tute for  "  confusion  worse  confounded"  at  least  a  clearer  per- 
ception of  a  few  things,  if  not  a  real  interest  in  some  of  them. 

It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  argue  from  extraordinary 
cases  to  make  out  a  brief  against  the  "  tragical-comical-histor- 
ical" course.  Granted  that  the  student  safely  threads  the  path 
through  the  Wood  of  Error  and  eludes  the  monster,  there  remains 
a  vital  danger.  The  very  process  of  eluding  error  has  taught 
him  to  keep  carefully  in  the  beaten  track.  He  follows  implicitly 
in  the  footsteps  of  others,  with  little  thought  save  to  emerge 
unscathed,  as  others  before  him  have  done.  To  put  the  matter 
literally,  instead  of  figuratively,  the  general  historical  course 
of  English  study  must  inevitably  impart  second-hand  rather  than 
first-hand  knowledge.  It  is  obviously  impossible  to  accompany 
the  study  of  literary  history  with  "the  reading  of  all  the  im- 
portant selections  from  all  the  important  authors."  Even  in 
the  case  of  authors  from  whom  selections  are  chosen,  conven- 
tional estimates  must  be  accepted  as  to  the  vastly  greater  stores 
of  reading  left  untouched.  A  certain  deadening  of  the  critical 
faculty  is  inevitable,  and  the  student  can  hardly  fail  to  acquire 
the  habit  of  reproducing  cut-and-dried  statements,  which  he 
takes  more  or  less  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  often  with  supreme 
indifference — statements  whose  truth  or  falsity  he  has  neither 
the  means  nor,  probably,  the  desire  to  test.  It  is  easy  to  equip 
any  one  with  a  reasonably  retentive  memory  with  the  informa- 
tion that  Shelley  was  the  "Ariel  of  English  poetry,"  that 
Spenser's  gift  was  melody  of  verse,  and  that  Browning  was,  in 
one  sense,  an  "obscure  poet."  It  is  hard  to  teach  him  a  suc- 
cession of  such  phrases  without  unconsciously  imparting  to  him 
the  habit  of  thought  that  reduces  literary  criticism  to  a  rehash 
of  arbitrary  formulas. 

Besides  the  confusion  incident  to  the  attempt  to  cover  too 
much  ground  in  too  little  time,  besides  the  fostering  of  depend- 
ence instead  of  independence  of  judgment,  there  remains  a  still 
more  powerful  objection  to  the  general  historical  course — the 
needless  sacrifice  of  time  which  might  be  devoted  to  the  best 
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reading.  If  the  study  of  literature  were  a  purely  intellectual 
process  there  might  not  be  violent  opposition  to  the  plan  of 
devoting  the  first  year  of  college  study  to  the  acquisition  of  the 
historical  facts  in  the  case.  But  English  literature  differs  fun- 
damentally from  mathematics  in  the  appeal  to  the  emotions  as 
well  as  to  the  intellect.  English  is  surely  rather  a  general 
culture  study  than  an  exact  science.  If  its  real  purpose  is,  as  I 
take  it,  to  foster  intelligent  love  of  the  best  reading,  little  can 
be  said  for  a  method  which  at  least  relegates  to  the  background 
the  habit  of  reading.  To  make  Freshman  English  primarily  a 
course  of  historical  study  is  apt  to  re-enforce  the  barriers  that 
already  have  to  be  attacked  by  the  college  instructor — barriers 
which  without  rare  fortune  he  cannot  even  now  break  down  in 
every  case.  It  is  an  ugly,  but  undeniable  fact  that  many  men 
come  to  college  if  not  with  actual  hostility  toward  English  study 
engendered  by  repugnant  methods  of  preparatory  training,  at 
least  with  passive  indifference  to  the  entire  subject.  So  far 
from  ascribing  all  the  blame  to  the  preparatory  teacher  I  have 
already  sought  to  show*  that  much  of  the  fault  rests  on  the 
shoulders  of  college  examiners,  who  have  continued  to  set  tech- 
nical examinations  which  have  demanded  mechanical  prepara- 
tion to  meet  them.  But  if  college  entrance  examinations  have 
often  exalted  local  allusion,  technical  detail,  and  linguistic  drill 
to  bad  eminence,  a  heavy  obligation  rests  upon  college  teachers 
not  merely  to  offset  the  damage  undeniably  wrought  in  many- 
cases,  but  to  impart  even  to  those  who  have  not  been  thoroughly 
disaffected  active  interest  in  place  of  too  frequently  found  pas- 
sive indifference  to  good  reading.  To  insist  that  the  student 
defer  almost  wholly  the  personal  contact  with  literature  itself  is, 
as  I  have  already  said,  to  foster  the  idea  that  literature  is  some- 
thing not  so  much  to  study  as  to  be  studied  about. 

Stronger  than  the  claims  of  a  freshman  course  in  the  history 
of  English  literature  seem  to  me  those  of  a  course  in  the  history  of 
the  language.  Familiarity  with  the  vocabulary  and  grammar 
of  a  language  is  evidently  needed  before  much  attention  can  be 
centered  on  the  reading  of  its  literary  masterpieces.     Yet  the 

*  In  "  Literature  and  the  College  Examiner,"  published  in  The  Independent, 
April  II,  1907. 
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study  of  one's  own  literature  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  differs 
radically  from  the  study  of  a  foreign  literature.  By  instinct 
and  by  long  practice,  it  is  obvious  that  even  the  poorest  scholar 
in  college  possesses  a  practical,  though  not  theoretical,  knowl- 
edge of  the  usages  of  English  which  the  grammarian  who  deals 
with  foreign  tongues  might  envy.  Accordingly,  unless  the 
authors  selected  for  reading  differ  widely  in  vocabulary  and 
grammatical  inflection  from  modern  usage,  linguistic  drill  is 
by  no  means  that  pre-requisite  to  Freshman  English  which  it 
would  be  to  elementary  Italian  or  Spanish. 

Two  advantages  are  customarily  cited  in  support  of  the 
course  in  the  history  of  the  language— the  acquisition  by  the 
student  of  a  body  of  information  which  is  of  positive  aid  in 
the  later  reading  of  literature,  and  the  disciplinary  value  of  the 
lincruistic  drill.  In  the  present  trend  of  education,  the  latter 
advantage  seems  questionable.  The  ordinary  freshman  course 
offers  in  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  and  similar  studies 
sufficient  training  in  what  may  without  disparagement  be 
termed  the  discipline  of  accurate  and  minute  drill.  Since 
English  differs  from  the  exact  sciences  in  its  emotional  appeal, 
it  seems  preferable  to  devote  Freshman  English  entirely  to  the 
reading  of  the  best  literature,  and  to  concede  to  other  studies 
their  better  claims  to  disciplinary  value.  Against  the  course 
in  the  history  of  the  language  there  remains,  in  the  last 
analysis,  the  positive  objection  that  it  postpones  the  actual 
reading  of  literature. 

If  Freshman  English,  then,  is  to  be  neither  a  history  of 
literature  nor  a  study  of  language  development,  of  what  is  it 
to  consist?  I  should  answer  simply,  "  The  study  of  important 
works  of  a  few  representative  authors."  Sometimes  the  pros- 
pectus of  a  Freshman  English  course*  in  reading  bristles  with 
names  of  celebrities  like  the  invitation  list  of  a  social  leader. 
To  read  half-a-dozen  authors  with  time  enough  for  intelligent 
appreciation  and  discussion  seems  to  me  better  than  to  break 
ground  in  a  score  of  literary  fields.  Yet  it  is  no  more  possible 
to  establish  a  definitive  list  of  the  exact  reading  best  adapted  for 
Freshman  English  -than  it  is  to  establish  a  uniformly  acceptable 
text  of  Shakespeare,  or  to  make  an  absolute  list  of  the  "  hun- 
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dred  best  books."  That  this  is  so  is  matter  for  congratulation 
rather  than  for  regret.  If  only  the  dominant  principle  of 
Freshman  English  remains  unobscured — to  stimulate  intelligent 
love  of  the  best  reading — there  is  small  danger  even  though 
we  begin  to  stem  the  torrent  of  minor  questions  with  hearts  of 
controversy.  The  infinite  variety  of  individual  taste  and  judg- 
ment is  more  refreshing  than  the  mathematical  exactness  of 
lists  of  the  "  six  best  sellers"  or  of  the  "  three  highest  dramatic 
royalties."  Not  to  incur  the  charge  of  evasion,  however,  it 
may  be  fair  to  record  my  own  preference — for  Shakespeare, 
especially  the  comedies  and  historical  plays,  reserving  at 
least  the  greater  tragedies  for  maturer  study  ;  for  the  trio  of 
eighteenth-century  comedies,  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  The 
Rivals,  and  The  School  for  Scandal ;  for  prose  that  is  a  stim- 
ulus to  the  mind  and  heart  as  well  as  to  the  literary  sense,  such 
as  Carlyle's  Heroes  and  Hero- Worship  and  selections  from  Old 
Testament  narrative ;  for  poetry  with  a  marked  narrative 
element,  such  as  the  Idylls  of  the  King,  and  much  of  Byron 
and  Scott.  It  is  no  part  of  the  present  purpose,  nevertheless, 
to  enter  the  lists  as  champion  of  a  rigidly  prescribed  course  for 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  readers.  Deliberately  avoiding 
many  questions  of  detail,  I  am  content  to  take  shelter  behind 
the  broad  back  of  one  who  found  instinct  a  great  matter,  and 
who,  though  reasons  were  as  plentiful  as  blackberries,  would 
give  no  man  a  reason  upon  compulsion.  In  some  of  our 
colleges,  fortunately,  rational  courses  in  Freshman  English 
have  shown  conclusively  how  an  abstract  principle  may  be 
realized  in  actual  practice.  But  not  until  methods  now  preva- 
lent in  many  colleges  have  undergone  radical  change,  will  it 
be  idle  to  insist  that  the  dominant  purpose  of  Freshman  English 
is  to  stimulate  at  the  outset  of  the  college  course  intelligent 
love  of  the  best  reading. 


Therapeutics  and  Character  Building 


R.    F.    PALMER,  BETHEL    BIBLE    INSTITUTE,  SPENCER,  MASSACHUSETTS 

INCE  ' '  therapeutics  "  has  been  embraced  by  Chris- 
tianity and  by  science,  and  has  proved  its  power 
to  reconstruct  men's  lives,  it  is  valuable  to  take  up 
the  need  of  using  this  new  vital  force  for  the  sav- 
M  ing  of  our  school  children.  A  few  words  will  ex- 
plain, as  has  nowhere  been  hitherto  done,  the  real 
basis  of  "  therapeutics."  Two  minds  exist  to- 
gether in  man — the  conscious  and  the  sub-con- 
scious. The  conscious  mind  is  the  mental  or  psychical 
equivalent  of  the  upper  brain  or  cerebrum.  The  one  quality 
of  reason  is  what  distinguishes  the  conscious  from  the  sub-con- 
scious mind  ;  reason  seems  to  belong  only  to  the  cerebrum. 
The  cerebrum,  however,  is  connected  with  an  elaborate,  intri- 
cate nervous  system  which  maintains  all  the  vital  processes. 
This  nervous  system  is  of  homogeneous  material  with  the  brain, 
and  has  its  psychical  equivalent,  viz.,  the  sub-conscious  mind. 
Neurology  sees  the  nervous  system  ;  psychology  sees  the  sub- 
conscious mind  ;  the  two  are  parallel,  and  every  fact  in  one  has 
an  equivalent  fact  in  the  other. 

The  child  will  act  in  the  way  which  is  required  by  his  nervous 
system.  This  is  why  it  does  no  good  to  reason  with  a  child, 
because  in  reasoning  you  are  addressing  the  cerebrum  only, 
whereas  his  conduct  proceeds  from  an  irresistible  impulse  of 
the  nervous  system.  This  is  why  a  drunkard  of  education  and 
respectability  will  continue  to  drink  in  spite  of  "  reason,  self- 
interest,  woman's  love  and  religious  faith."  A  man's  conduct 
is  a  function  of  his  nervous  system;  every  child  comes  into 
the  world  with  his  destiny  written  upon  his  nervous  system.  A 
man's  character  is  the  quality  of  his  sub-conscious  mind,  con- 
sidered as  the  psychical  equivalent  of  his  nervous  system.  .'].T,a 
Now  the  physicians  who  have  put  their  lives  into  healing  by 
"therapeutics"  have  discovered  the  way  of  salvation.  The 
sub-conscious  mind  can  be  affected,  can  be  changed,  can  be 
purified  and  strengthened.     How  this  change  is  produced  will 
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be  told  very  soon.  Just  now  it  is  important  to  explain  that 
every  change  effected  in  the  sub-conscious  mind  is  immediately 
registered  in  the  nervous  system,  as  the  two  are  always  perfectly 
parallel.     This  is  why  a  healing  takes  place. 

If  the  patient  is  put  into  an  easy  position,  told  to  relax  him- 
self and  give  himself  up  to  drowsiness,  he  will  soon  reach  a 
relaxed  condition  where  the  conscious  mind  has  almost  released 
its  hold.  Then  the  physician  can  speak  direct  to  the  sub-con- 
scious mind,  and  expel  old  impulses  and  give  new  ones.  The 
treatment  becomes  effective  when  the  patient  agrees  with  the 
suggestion.  He  must  say  within  himself  emphatically,  "Yes, 
I  will  do  that."  This  affects  the  nervous  system,  and  makes 
the  new  impulse  the  natural  one. 

The  application  of  "therapeutics"  is  made  immediately  to 
defective  children,  especially  of  the  defective  motor  type. 
Hitherto,  the  most  hopeful  word  has  been,  "We  must  make 
an  attempt  at  least  to  develop  that  part  of  the  motor  apparatus 
that  seems  deficient,  if  we  are  ever  to  hope  for  the  correspond- 
ing mental  activity."  But  now  we  have  learned  to  begin  directly 
with  this  "corresponding  mental  activity,"  which  is  done  by 
addressing  the  sub-conscious  mind,  and  when  the  suggestions 
are  accepted  by  it,  immediately  they  are  registered  in  the 
nervous  system.  If  we  recall  that  the  nervous  system  is  a  sen- 
sory-motor arch,  a  "  central"  for  turning  sensation  into  action 
in  all  instances  where  it  is  not  necessary  to  get  a  decision 
from  the  reasonable  faculty  of  the  upper  brain,  then  a  change 
in  the  nervous  system  means  a  change  in  the  character  of  action 
which  will  follow  a  given  stimulous.  When  the  sub-conscious 
mind  accepts  a  suggestion  that  hereafter  action  A  instead  of 
action  B  is  to  follow  stimulus  A',  then  the  nervous  system  will 
act  in  this  way. 

We  are  to  learn  first  of  all  the  child's  fundamental  attitude 
toward  the  world.  Five  questions  are  perhaps  of  the  greatest 
importance,  "  Is  that  attitude  hopeful?"  "Is  it  sympathetic?" 
"  Doesit  expect  good  from  others?"  "  Does  it  express  purpose, 
determination?  "  "Is  it  honest?"  Before  the  day  of  "  thera- 
peutics" we  could  only  say,  "  If  not,  we  must  strive  to  secure 
such  habits  of  expression  as  will  tend  toward  these  permanent 
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reactions  upon  the  child's  disposition."  To-day  in  the  light 
that  "  therapeutics"  has  shed  upon  human  nature,  we  can  say, 
*'  We  shall  correct  these  defects  in  the  child's  disposition  by 
addressing  his  sub-conscious  mind."  Then  the  proper  motor 
reactions  will  follow  without  further  attention.  To-day  it  is 
possible  to  give  the  child  a  completely  new  attitude  toward  the 
world,  and  it  is  being  done. 

Previously  we  were  told  to  study  the  functioning  of  the 
larger  muscles,  and  "look  for,  first  of  all,  balance  or  sym- 
metry of  body  ;  secondly,  strength  and  force  of  movement ; 
thirdly,  for  intelligence  and  activity.  If  any  one  of  these  is 
lacking,  the  probability  is  that  the  mind  itself  lacks,  in  some 
degree  at  least,  a  corresponding  symmetry,  force  or  activity." 
Certainly  !  The  mind  is  perfectly  parallel  with  the  nervous 
system,  and  every  undesirable  motor  reaction  indicates  posi- 
tively a  corresponding  defect  in  the  sub-conscious  mind.  The 
way  to  correct  this  dual  defect  is  not  on  the  side  of  the  nervous 
system,  but  entirely  on  the  side  of  its  psychical  equivalent,  the 
sub-conscious  mind. 

To  illustrate  the  comparative  ease  of  affecting  the  nervous 
system  on  the  mental  side,  rather  than  on  the  physical  side, 
recall  the  experience  of  "seeing  stars."  When  violently  hurt 
we  can  "  see  stars,"  but  how  much  easier  simply  to  glance 
overhead  on  a  star-lit  night ! 

From  the  data  which  the  child  presents  on  the  playground, 
we  are  to  judge  him  with  reference,  (i)  to  his  tendency  or 
readiness  to  act;  (2)  his  quickness  of  movement;  (3)  his 
accuracy;  (4)  his  force  or  weakness;  (5)  his  gracefulness  or 
awkwardness  ;  (6)  his  gentleness  or  ability  to  modify  or  adapt 
his  expenditure  of  force  to  the  amount  of  energy  required  for 
the  movement;  (7)  persistence  in  action.  These  are  all  prime 
factors  in  a  child's  life,  and  indicate  the  method  by  which  his 
nervous  system  turns  stimulus  into  action.  If  this  method  is 
faulty,  it  is  to  be  corrected  by  addressing  the  sub-conscious 
mind. 

There  will  be  children  on  the  playground  who  cannot  play 
well.  They  find  their  amusement  in  running  from  one  part  of 
the  yard  to  another  because  of  some  passing  whim,  over  to  the 
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faucet  to  get  a  drink,  or  over  to  the  sand  pile  to  see  what  the 
others  are  doing.  These  children  cannot  spin  a  top,  play 
marbles,  fly  a  kite,  or  handle  baseball  and  bat.  They  are  in 
greatest  need  of  what  modern  science  has  to  give  them. 

The  saddest  sight  on  the  playground,  the  real  unappreciated 
tragedy  of  childhood,  is  the  child  who  is  ridiculed.  He  may 
do  well  in  his  lessons,  he  frequently  has  some  gift  in  recom- 
pense for  his  supreme  defect,  that  of  being  the  target  for  all 
the  malicious,  merciless  ridicule  of  his  playmates.  The  child 
is  bewildered  and  heartbroken  ;  every  effort  to  behave  like 
other  children  will  fail,  will  make  him  only  more  ridiculous. 
He  is  effeminate,  the  boys  are  quick  to  call  him  "  sissy."  He 
comes  to  dread  the  society  pf  boys,  and  will  play  with  the 
girls.  These  too  will  ridicule  him,  will  call  him  "  Elsie"  per- 
haps, but  still  will  keep  him.  This  child  is  the  challenge  to 
every  lover  of  mankind,  because  if  he  can  be  saved,  his  other 
qualities  will  usually  make  him  a  man  of  mark.  "Thera- 
peutics" is  the  only  instrument  for  saving  him. 

I  look  forward  to  the  day  when  the  child  on  the  playground 
shall  be  studied  systematically.  At  present  the  greatest  reform 
at  work  is  the  medical  care  of  the  child.  This  is  well,  but  we 
also  need  the  therapeutic  care  of  the  child.  In  a  school  charac- 
ter should  come  before  culture,  and  culture  before  knowledge. 
By  helping  children  through  therapeutic  forces,  we  shall  make 
our  school  a  true  school  of  character. 


Outlines  of  World  Leaders 

IV 
Saint  Francis  of  Assisi :  Blessed  Husband  of  Lady  Poverty 

ARTHUR  DEERIN  CALL,  A.M.,  HARTFORD,  CONNECTICUT 

I.   FROM  CHARLES  THE  GREAT  TO  ST.  FRANCIS 

Europe  in  an  attitude  of  defence  because  of  the  second  mi- 
gration of  barbarians.  This  condition  of  defence  became  a 
system,  the  institution  of  feudalism.  Organized  for  protection 
in  times  of  danger,  it  became  an  oppression  in  times  of  peace. 
The  rise  of  towns  each  practically  an  independent  state.  All 
too  insufficient  treatment  of  this  period  by  historians  heretofore. 
Certain  signs  of  anarchy  characteristic  of  the  early  middle  age  ; 
an  error,  however,  to  call  this  age  the  dark  age.  A  time  of 
fervid  religious  zeal  and  of  pronounced  heresies.  The  Inqui- 
sition. Extreme  contrasts  between  the  Buddha,  Socrates, 
Charlemagne  and  Saint  Francis  ;  and  yet  there  is  a  unity  in 
the  aspiration  of  all  great  leaders. 

II.       SAINT    FRANCIS    A    PRODUCT    OF    HIS    TIME 

A  reaction  toward  a  greater  democracy  typified  by  Pope 
Innocent  III.  Other  signs  of  a  new  dawn  in  the  spiritual  life 
of  that  time.  The  Waldensians  and  the  mendicant  friars. 
Sincere  struggle  toward  a  pure  realization  of  the  religious  ideal. 
Saint  Francis  the  highest  expression  of  this  movement. 

III.       HIS    LIFE    TO    THE    END    OF    THE    FIRST    YEAR    OF 
THE    MINISTRY 

Born  in  beautiful  Assisi  in  1181  or  1182.  His  family.  In- 
fluenced by  the  legends  of  Charlemagne,  by  the  troubadours, 
by  the  chivalry  of  his  age.  His  early  revelries,  military  ser- 
vice, captivity,  return.  His  illness  and  the  vision  of  a  new  life. 
The  conversion  and  triumph  over  self  in  a  perfect  sincerity. 
The  crucifix  at  St.  Damian.  His  great  renunciation  compared 
with  that  of  the  Buddha's.  The  influence  of  this  upon  Giotto. 
Manual  labors;  the  Portiuncula  and  the  call  he  heard  there. 
The  unconscious  beginnings  of  an  "  Order"  in  the  simple 
earnest  companionships  of  the  early  teaching.  His  first  Rule. 
His  marriage  to  Lady  Poverty. 
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IV.       FURTHER    DEVELOPMENT    IN    THE    FRANCISCAN    SPIRIT 

The  Carceri  and  the  significance  of  meditation  and  solitude 
to  Saint  Francis  ;  not  the  same  as  the  ascetic  ideal.  The  sec- 
ond "  Rule."  Approbation  from  Rome  produced  a  temporary 
elation  among  the  brothers,  but  an  eventual  negation  of  the 
Franciscan  ideal.  The  significance  of  Santa  Clara  in  the  life 
of  Saint  Francis.  The  Third  Order.  Missionary  labors  on  a 
large  scale.  The  soul  struggle  and  disappointment  in  the  heart 
of  the  "Little  Brother." 

V.       THE    CLOSING    YEARS 

Spiritual  submission  to  failure.  The  last  conference  with 
Santa  Clara.  The  canticle  of  the  sun.  The  will.  The  death 
in  October,  1226.  Stories  of  the  Fioretti  and  the  accounts  by 
brother  Leo.  The  joy,  tact,  courtesy  and  freedom  in  the  life 
of  this  holy  man.  His  willingness  to  be  unknown.  His  in- 
fluence upon  Giotto,  Dante  and  others,  indeed  upon  all  of  the 
after  years.     The  most  perfect  Christian  since  Jesus. 

VI.      CONCLUSION 

No  man  ever  struggled  more  sincerely  nor  more  beautifully 
for  the  realization  of  the  religious  ideal  upon  earth  than  this 
"  Brother  of  the  little  portion."  His  transparent  message  of 
equality,  poverty,  love  and  service  was  the  supreme  need  of 
his  century.  The  century  listened,  heard,  and  strove  to  follow 
in  his  footsteps.  Painters,  sculptors,  and  writers  have  lingered 
lovingly  over  the  figure  of  this  Umbrian  Saint,  and  spent  their 
genius  in  picturing  him  to  the  eyes  of  an  adoring  humanity. 
He  who  found  the  sweetness  in  the  simple  human  relations 
between  Mary  and  Her  Child,  who  saw  God  in  the  face  of  his 
brother  the  sun  and  in  the  songs  of  his  sisters  the  birds  is  the 
great  disciple  of  an  infinite  tenderness.  We  are  not  surprised 
that  men  forsook  their  solitudes  for  the  market  squares,  that  a 
new  art  was  born,  that  political  and  ecclesiastical  castes  faded, 
that  a  fresh  history  of  the  race  began  where  lived  and  wrought 
and  loved  this  little  poor  man  of  God. 
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Education  in  the  Philippines 

FABIAN   A.    DE  LA  PAZ,    STATE   NORMAL    SCHOOL,    MACOMB,    ILLINOIS 

HE  destiny  of  a  nation  depends  largely  upon  the 
education  of  the  individuals  which  compose  it. 
The  foundation  of  its  government  should  be  so 
strong  that  it  can  stand  and  resist  the  destructive 
forces  acting  upon  it  from  without.  A  citizenship 
is  therefore  needed,  which  will  recognize  and 
will  further  develop  the  present  condition  of  the 
commonwealth.  How  are  we  to  build  such  a  citi- 
zenship? Experience  has  taught  us,  and  is  still  teaching  us, 
that  education  is  needed  to  build  an  ideal  society.  Monroe 
defines  education  as  "the  harmonizing  of  social  and  individual 
factors."  The  aim  is  toward  the  improvement  of  the  world  at 
large.'  Such  education  should  be  for  the  mass,  not  for  the  few 
and  excluding  the  many.  Rome  as  a  world  power  could  no 
longer  maintain  her  possessions  after  she  had  reached  her 
zenith.  She  forgot  to  recognize  the  value  of  education  for 
successfully  retaining  colonies.  Moreover,  even  in  her  own 
boundry,  education  was  at  its  lowest  standard.  The  masses 
were  ignorant,  and  the  desire  to  maintain  and  advance  her 
public  learning  was  a  prime  necessity.  Spain,  too,  failed  in 
her  possessions  for  the  same  reason.  The  present  condition, 
which  she  is  still  facing,  shows  that  she  has  not  yet  recognized 
this  principle. 

I  shall  trace  the  history  of  education  in  the  Philippine  Islands, 
going  as  far  back  as  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the 
Spaniardsbegan  their  mission  among  the  natives,  and  built  up  the 
Pearl  ofthe  Orient  from  a  wilderness  country.  With  the  Christian 
faith,  fathers  of  religious  orders  brought  with  them  the  learning 
of  Europe.  Religion  taught  the  inhabitants  the  fatherhood  of 
God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man,  while  education  awakened  the 
nobler  impulses  of  their  souls,  and  opened  their  eyes  to  behold 
the  future  of  their  country.  Schools  were  provided  in  the 
pueblos  and  in  the  larger  towns  ;  the  native  languages  were 
given  literary  form  ;  grammars  and  dictionaries  were  compiled, 
and  translations  made  ofthe  simpler  literature  ofthe  devotional 
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life.  The  inhabitants  thus  remained  for  a  long  time  in  an  era 
of  growth  and  good  feeling. 

The  education  in  the  Philippines,  from  the  very  beginning 
up  to  the  time  the  United  States  took  possession  of  the  islands, 
was  religious  and  formal.  Catechism  was  never  omitted  in  any 
school  curriculum.  In  the  University  of  St.  Tomas,  founded 
by  the  Dominican  order  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
in  the  primary  and  secondary  schools  maintained  by  the  Jesuits 
and  Augustinians,  it  was  always  found.  The  old  method  of 
learning  to  read  was  in  practice.  As  soon  as  the  child  started 
to  school  he  was  taught  the  different  letters,  which  were 
afterward  combined  to  form  words.  B-A=BA,  C-A=CA, 
D-A:=DA,  etc.,  were  repeated  over  and  over  again  until  the 
child  could  easily  recognize  them  and  could  say  them  rapidly. 
Then  he  was  given  a  small  book,  in  which  he  could  learn  hard 
words.  After  the  child  had  become  satisfactory  in  this  work 
he  was  given  an  advanced  text,  from  which  he  learned  how  to 
read  sentences.  The  sense  of  hearing  was  thus  given  some 
development.  The  second  step  was  the  memory  stage.  The 
child  was  given  the  catechism,  the  book  everybody  was  proud 
to  possess.  It  was  memorized  from  the  first  to  the  last  page, 
so  that  when  a  priest  or  bishop  came  around  to  visit  the  school 
he  would  be  pleased  by  the  quick  response  of  the  children  to 
his  questions. 

As  the  child  advanced  he  met  different  curricula.  Just  above 
the  primary  instruction  he  was  given  vocabulary,  Spanish 
grammar,  arithmetic,  a  little  geography,  and  an  advanced 
catechism.  In  the  higher  institutions  advanced  studies  were 
offered.  History  was  especially  the  favorite  study,  because  it 
could  easily  be  memorized,  and  that  was  the  only  requirement 
for  its  preparation.  Languages,  both  modern  and  ancient, 
received  much  attention. 

The  subject-matter  and  method  of  preparation  were  uniform 
in  the  public  schools.  The  stages  of  mental  growth  were 
little  considered  if  not  entirely  neglected.  Memory  work 
received  more  attention  than  any  of  the  other  phases.  The 
powers  of  the  sense  of  comparison  and  judgment,  imagination 
and  curiosity  were  left  out.     The  teacher  had  an  easy  time  for 
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he  did  not  have  much  work  to  perform.  He  was  but  a  "  recit- 
ing post."  He  was  the  post  on  the  river  of  the  swift  current  of 
thought  to  which  rafts  were  hitched  by  ropes  and  then  slowly 
pulled  to  shore.  He  used  exclusively  the  book  questions  whose 
answers  were  also  found  in  the  text.  The  questions  served  as 
ropes,  and  the  children,  like  rafts,  were  held  simply  drifting 
till  they  got  through  the  book  from  the  first  page  to  the  last. 
Every  child  was  expected  to  be  a  good  memorizer.  All  were 
judged  by  the  same  standard.  A  story  of  an  experience  of  my 
nephew  and  myself  is  a  good  illustration  of  this  method.  We 
were  called  to  class  to  recite  a  lesson  with  the  rest  of  the  class. 
Our  books  were  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher.  He  was  watching 
how  well  we  could  repeat  the  printed  pages.  We  did  not 
recite  well.  As  a  result  we  were  sent  to  the  corner  to  learn 
our  lessons.  We  had  to  do  it  before  we  could  go  home.  The 
teacher  could  not  hear  anything  ;  it  was  beheved  that  memoriz- 
ing needed  loud  reading.  He  came  to  us  and  made  us  work 
like  an  automatic  talking  machine.  We  read  our  lesson 
louder  and  louder  until  we  began  to  see  just  how  loud  we  could 
read.  We  tried  to  see  who  could  sing  it  the  loudest  in  a  parrot 
way.  Night  came,  and  we  did  not  know  our  lessons.  Yes, 
we  could  go  home  this  time  under  one  consideration.  We  did 
not  know  our  lesson,  so  we  had  to  suffer  for  it.  We  had  to 
whip  one  another  with  a  prepared  whip  that  the  teacher  always 
had  with  him.  How  cruel !  I  was  determined  to  leave  school 
for  many  years  just  because  of  the  fear  of  punishments. 

What  a  contrast  it  is  from  to-day's  •  method  of  education. 
♦'Repetition  is  the  mother  of  learning"  was  the  universal 
belief.  The  cultivation  of  the  individual  pupils  was  entirely 
unknown.  Students  were  not  given  the  opportunity  to  question 
for  themselves,  and  to  see  what  questions  should  be  asked. 

Such  a  school  curriculum  and  such  a  way  of  getting  lessons 
are  denounced  to-day  as  "  unpragmatic."  Remember,  hovv- 
ever,  that  reform  in  education  was  taking  place  as  a  gradual 
process.  In  the  far  civiHzed  countries  educators  took  note  of 
"  what"  to  teach  and  "  how"  to  teach,  but  it  was  hardly  pos- 
sible for  this  movement  to  reach  the  islands.  The  aim  of  this 
education  was  culture  which  was  necessary  to  become  a  "gentle- 
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man."  The  country  produced  a  class  of  men  who  continued 
their  education  in  Spain  and  France  in  pursuing  the  courses 
of  law,  medicine,  pharmacy  and  priesthood.  It  is  true  that 
a  new  reform  of  education  in  Europe  took  place,  but  no  one 
had  ever  introduced  it  into  the  islands.  A  training  in  teaching 
was  never  thought  of  as  necessary  and  useful.  It  was  an  insult 
to  go  to  Europe  and  pursue  a  course  in  teaching.  A  respected 
man  should  be  a  master  among  his  people  and  not  a  servant. 
Public  schools  were  under  a  little  more  than  two  thousand 
teachers,  whose  education,  with  a  few  exceptions,  was  without 
any  value  as  compared  with  the  efficiency  of  teachers  who 
manage  the  instruction  introduced  by  American  occupation. 
There  never  was  an  educator.  As  I  have  said  above,  the 
teacher  was  nothing  but  a  "  reciting  post,"  who  never  thought 
of  any  reform  in  educational  movement.  It  was  pleasant  and 
delightful  to  be  a  teacher,  for  teaching  was  an  easy  job. 
There  never  was  a  Filipino  "  Horace  Mann,"  who  ever  dreamed 
of  selling  his  library  and  mortgaging  his  property  to  build  an 
institution  for  the  training  of  teachers  who  should  further 
develop  the  learning  of  the  home  land.  The  school  was  re- 
garded as  a  dungeon.  The  child  would  prefer  to  "  play 
hookey,"  and  tell  his  parents  lies  concerning  what  he  did 
during  the  day  rather  than  see  the  face  of  the  teacher.  The 
majority  of  the  childreti  did  not  continue  their  schooling.  They 
would  rather  earn  their  daily  bread  by  perspiration  than  to  be 
a  "  gentleman." 

The  smoke  of  the  guns  of  Dewey  cleared  away  and  a  differ- 
ent problem  confronted  the  American  nation.  It  was  a  question 
of  how  the  American  people  should  deal  with  the  native 
Filipino.  President  McKinley,  in  his  instructions  to  Secretary 
Root,  emphasized  the  necessity  of  a  common  school  system  in 
the  islands,  and  those  persons  responsible  for  the  government 
in  the  archipelago  have  been  doing  their  best  to  establish  one. 
English  was  the  language  selected  as  the  language  of  instruc- 
tion. It  was  selected  because  it  is  a  language  spoken  in  every 
steamer  and  seaport  of  the  Orient,  because  it  is  a  language 
easy  to  learn — easier  than  Spanish  — and,  moreover,  because  it 
is  the  language  of  the  present  sovereignty  of  the  islands.     The 
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American  soldier  changed  his  uniform  for  a  plain  citizen's  coat, 
left  his  regiment  and  engaged  in  peaceful  pursuits.  He  was 
detailed  to  teach  school  in  the  villages  that  had  become  peace- 
ful. He  knew  nothing  of  the  natives'  languages,  yet  he  never 
thought  of  such  a  word  as  failure.  His  daily  work  confronted 
him  with  forests,  but  he  hewed  through  them  ;  discouragement 
brought  mountains  to  oppose  him,  but  he  tunneled  them.  He 
made  his  will  the  ruler  of  his  destiny.  His  aim  was  success. 
He  worked  harder  and  harder  with  the  young  native  assistants 
until  the  Commission  assumed  authority  and  sent  to  the  United 
States  for  one  thousand  American  teachers. 

The  native  teachers  have  received  most  of  their  education 
and  training  from  American  instructors.  Their  training  and 
their  attainments  were  very  limited.  Yet,  with  a  desire  to  help 
the  future  citizens  of  the  Philippines,  they  worked  earnestly. 
Bright,  intelligent  young  men  formed  a  teachers'  class  where 
they  received  some  subject-matter  and  instruction.  Many  of 
them,  after  only  a  few  months  of  instruction,  taught  an  English 
chart  and  an  English  primer.  In  the  majority  of  cases  they 
taught  in  the  succeeding  year  what  knowledge  they  gained  in 
one  week.  Surprising  to  say  that  under  the  guidance  of  the 
American  instructor  a  progress  far  in  advance  of  what  might 
be  expected  was  realized.  At  present  they  are  now  successful 
instructors  who  can  manage  their  own  schoolrooms  indepen- 
dently, and  can  keep  them  in  a  modern  way.  They  manage 
them  quietly  and  are  well  ordered.  They  have  their  daily 
program  with  them  and  carry  it  out  successfully  and  promptly, 
always  on  time.  Furthermore,  they  are  progressive.  They 
are  proud  of  their  possessions,  so  they  are  always  eager  and 
ready  to  listen  to  suggestions  that  help  in  any  way  to  the 
success  of  their  profession.  For  the  same  reason,  the  teachers 
in  their  two  or  three  months'  vacation  devote  their  time  to  acquir- 
ing knowledge  in  the  normal  school  at  Manila,  or  gather 
together  in  the  provincial  institutes  where  they  can  exchange 
views  regarding  school  management  and  other  duties  of  the 
teacher.  Year  after  year,  therefore,  the  efficiency  of  teachers 
is  increasing,  and  particularly  the  quality  of  primary  instruction. 
At  present  there  are  six  thousand  Filipino  teachers  employed 
in  the  public  schools. 
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After  the  arrival  at  the  islands  of  the  one  thousand  American 
pioneers,  a  system  of  primary  instruction  was  inaugurated. 
Primary  education  was  to  be  placed  within  the  reach  of  children 
of  every  social  class  in  every  city,  town,  village,  and  even  in 
the  smallest  hamlet  in  the  mountains  of  the  archipelago. 

Such  an  elementary  education  should  be  secular,  not  religious, 
more  realistic  and  less  formal,  "  developing  the  powers  of  ob- 
servation and  thought  as  well  as  the  memory."  A  course  of 
study  for  the  primary  schools  was  prescribed  in  1903  by  the 
general  superintendent.  It  covers  three  years  of  grammar,  two 
years  of  arithmetic,  and  one  year  of  geography.  Some  teachers 
will  look  at  this  curriculum  and  conclude  it  to  be  very  brief,  in- 
sufficient for  preparation  to  higher  institutions.  It  should  be 
explained  that  this  course  does  not  lead  directly  to  the  different 
courses  offered  in  the  provincial  high  schools.  There  is  the 
division  known  as  the  intermediate.  It  is  a  three  years'  course. 
It  is  offered  in  two  places — in  the  high  school  and  in  the  central 
municipal  schools.  The  latter  places  aim  ultimately  to  devote 
their  attention  to  this  purpose,  and  have  all  the  primary  work 
done  in  the  "  barrio  schools,"  located  in  every  one  of  the 
hamlets  which  compose  the  Philippine  pueblo  or  municipality. 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  briefly  to  this  course  laid  out. 
Indeed,  it  is  too  brief.  But  the  plan  is  that  we  want  it  to  be 
taught  by  the  Filipinos,  and  to  be  given  to  all.  We  want  every 
child  between  the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen  to  be  different  from 
the  child  under  the  former  administration.  We  want  no  illit- 
erate youth  among  the  Filipinos,  but  that  all  the  youths  of  the 
coming  century  will  be  able  to  read  and  write  the  English 
language  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy  and  fluency  ;  will  be 
competent  to  meet  their  daily  problems  and  solve  them  in 
ordinary  arithmetical  calculations  ;  will  have  a  fair  knowledge 
of  the  things  that  surround  them,  and  of  the  geography  of  other 
countries,  which  have  some  relations  to  their  daily  lives.  This 
primary  education  will,  no  doubt,  have  beneficial  influence  in 
the  children's  character  during  the  "reform  period."  I  can 
testify  from  the  work  done  by  the  Filipino  children  that  such 
a  brief  course  will  have  an  effect  on  the  Filipinos  which  will 
surpass  all  the  past  experience  of  the  people,  with  probably 
the  exception  of  the  conversion  of  the  race  to  Christianity. 
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A  great  interest  is  shown  by  the  people  of  the  islands  since 
1904  toward  public  instruction.  It  was  thought  that  the  teach- 
ing of  a  foreign  tongue  by  one  who  knew  nothing  of  the  native 
language  was  impossible,  but  it  was  found  that  the  Filipino 
children  are  capable  of  picking  up  a  new  language  one  day 
and  of  speaking  it  the  next.  The  experimental  stage  has 
passed  since  1903.  The  American  teacher  has  solved  the 
difficulties  he  had  in  mind.  He  has  already  won  a  place  among 
the  builders  of  nations,  and  is  now  undisturbed  to  work  freely 
with  the  confidence  and  affection  of  the  native  population.  The 
scourge  of  war  has  passed,  and  the  sentiment  of  the  mass  for 
peace  is  growing.  The  time  is  ripe.  The  ambitious  desires 
of  the  Filipino  for  education  are  now  being  satisfied  in  the 
right  way. 

The  general  superintendent,  in  1904,  presented  uniform 
courses  of  instruction  throughout  the  islands.  They  are  for 
primary,  which  I  have  discussed  above,  intermediate  and  sec- 
ondary schools.  The  child  is  taught  in  the  barrio,  therefrom 
to  the  intermediate  in  the  central  municipal  school,  and  from 
there  to  the  provincial  high  school,  where  he  can  take  up  one 
of  the  secondary  courses,  which  will  prepare  him  for  a  profes- 
sion. In  the  intermediate  school  he  completes  the  elementary 
instruction.  Its  aim  is  to  prepare  the  child  for  an  actual 
practical  fitting  for  life,  to  equip  him  for  new  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities, and  to  build  in  him  manhood  and  desire  for  service. 
The  course  of  study  laid  out  is:  (i)  Three  years  of  science 
work,  which  consists  of  plant  study,  animal  life,  and  human 
anatomy  and  physiology.  Each  of  these  phases  is  given  the 
attention  of  one  whole  year.  (2)  Three  years  of  language  and 
grammar,  with  supplementary  reading  to  he  chosen.  (3)  Three 
years  of  arithmetic.  (4)  Three  years  of  geography.  (5)  One 
year  of  government. 

Of  this  course  Dr.  Barrows,  the  General  Superintendent  of 
Education  in  the  islands,  remarks,  "This  course  presents  at 
this  time  the  best  field  of  experiment  on  new  lines,  and  it  is 
here  that  the  results  of  education  upon  the  race  can  be  studied 
most  profitably."  The  course  was  prepared  with  little  gain  by 
a  study  of  typical  school  curricula.     There  was  no  imitation 
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on  prescribed  lines,  but,  rather  the  authors  of  the  course 
followed  the  principles  and  selected  those  studies  most  imme- 
diately useful  and  helpful.  A  large  place  is  given  to  "  science 
work."  "  The  crying  need  now  is  for  a  stimulus  which  envi- 
ronment and  racial  history  have  for  centuries  denied — a  stim- 
ulus for  practical  activity."  To  acquire  material  benefit  is  the 
aim.  It  is  the  great  need  of  the  Filipino  national  life.  The 
studies  that  give  culture  have  to  come  later  on.  In  the  educa- 
tional system  of  Japan  we  find  a  remarkably  large  place  given 
to  those  subjects  of  which  Old  Japan  was  ignorant  and  in  need, 
and  which  in  an  educational  scheme  may  be  grouped  as 
"science  studies."  This  illustration  is  doubtless  helpful  in 
solving  the  Philippine  problem.  Training  in  science  has  two 
important  results  :  Pedagogically  the  things  observed  bring  the 
children  accurate  first-hand  observation  and  develop  the  powers 
of  reasoning.  Science  studies  largely  eliminate  the  Filipino 
child's  way  of  attacking  his  lessons  in  using  his  memory  as 
the  basis  of  learning.  They  require  answers  as  the  fruit  of 
reasoning  rather  than  of  memory.  Economically  important, 
such  work  in  plant  and  animal  studies  gives  to  all  pupils  in- 
formation fundamentally  related  to  the  improvement  and 
expansion  of  agriculture  in  the  islands,  which  the  Filipino 
farmers  mostly  need.  These  studies  are  accompanied  by  prac- 
tical field  work  in  the  secondary  work  in  agriculture. 

Science  studies  comprise  many  parts.  As  a  practical  part 
the  boys  are  given  instruction  twice  a  week  in  gardening  and 
agriculture.  In  the  secondary  course  place  is  provided  for  the 
further  elaboration  of  their  work.  By  reason  of  lack  of  funds 
this  work  has  not  been  fully  introduced  in  all  the  intermediate 
schools,  but  full  equipment  has  been  sent  to  many  schools,  and 
is  rapidly  being  supplied  to  others.  For  the  last  year  of  the 
three-year  course,  carpentry  and  iron  work  are  oflTered  in  the 
place  of  agriculture  and  gardening.  Equipment  for  this  teach- 
ing has  been  supplied  fully. 

While  the  boys  in  the  intermediate  grades  are  engaged  twice 
a  week  in  gardening  and  agriculture,  or  tool  work,  the  girls  of 
the  same  classes  are  given  the  subjects  of  more  practical  and 
immediate     bearing    to     them — housekeeping,    cooking,    etc. 
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"The  aim  is  to  give  training  in  domestic  management  within 
the  financial  capacities  of  the  average  native  family." 

The  third  department  of  our  educational  system  of  which  I 
shall  speak  is  what  is  known  as  secondary.  I  have  mentioned 
it  as  a  continuation  of  the  intermediate  department.  The  pro- 
vincial high  schools  are  intended  for  this  instruction.  They 
are  thus  known  as  technical  schools.  At  present,  however, 
some  of  them  are  not  doing  the  work  of  the  prescribed  second- 
ary courses.  These  are  almost  wholly  engaged  in  the  interme- 
diate work.  This  work  will  soon  be  taken  from  their  direction 
and  they  will  perform  their  intended  function,  which  is  to  give 
training  in  fitting  young  people  for  certain  definite  preparations 
demanded  for  ideal  living  and  for  entrance  into  colleges  or 
universities  of  the  American  type.  The  vocations  offered  are 
teaching,  agriculture,  business,  and  several  arts  and  crafts. 
The  provincial  high  school  in  such  capacity  is  not  comparable 
with  the  American  high  school  in  its  work.  "  Its  scope  is 
broader,  its  curriculum  more  devoted  to  technical  studies,  and 
its  whole  relationship  to  the  people  whose  needs  it  seeks  to 
meet  is  larger  and  more  vital."  Dr.  Barrows,  in  the  Report 
of  the  Commission  of  1904  on  the  Philippines,  says  that  the 
schools  will  seek  so  to  relate  themselves  in  every  possible  way 
to  the  educational  needs  of  their  environment  as  to  be  of  great- 
est benefit  to  the  largest  number.  The  secondary  course  to 
receive  more  emphasis  will  depend  upon  the  particular  eco- 
nomic conditions  of  each  province,  that  a  happy  relation 
between  educational  opportunities  and  public  needs  may  result. 

The  Filipino  people  have  a  history  different  from  that  of  any 
other  Oriental  country.  They  are  a  brave  people  yet  peace- 
ful ;  patriotic  yet  haters  of  war  ;  conservative  yet  progressive. 
They  are  a  hopeful  people  who  believe  that  the  "  plague  to 
mankind,"  which  is  war,  has  passed  never  to  return  ;  whose 
ambition  henceforth  lies  now  toward  the  paths  of  education 
and  industry.  They  take  for  their  motto:  "Education  for 
all."  They  look  forward  to  the  time  when  the  Oriental  prob- 
lem is  to  be  solved,  not  by  means  of  arms  but  by  means  of 
peace  which  will  be  the  fruit  of  education.  Their  patriotic 
spirits  rejoice  in  the  achievements  of  heroism,  not  of  the 
military  heroes  and  the  triumphs  of  their  country  in  the  field 
of  arms,  but  of  the  peaceful  pursuit  of  education  and  the 
higher  life. 


Examination  Questions  for  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield 

MAUD    ELMA   KINGSLEY 

1.  Who  is  the  author  of  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield?  Discuss 
his  peculiarities  as  a  man  and  his  versatility  as  a  writer.  To  what 
class  of  fiction  does  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  belong? 

2.  State  reasons  why  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  should  have 
been  so  enthusiastically  received  at  the  time  of  its  publication.  What 
characteristics  account  for  the  fact  that  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield 
has  "taken  a  hold  on  the  literature  of  England  equaled  perhaps  by 
no  other  novel"  ? 

3.  What  position  does  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  occupy  with 
reference  to  the  English  novel  ? 

4.  It  is  said  that  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  even  now,  in  one 
form  or  another,  is  reprinted  annually.     Give  reasons  for  this  fact. 

5.  Relate  the  familiar  anecdote  associated  with  the  publication  of 
The  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 

6.  Relate  from  memory  the  story  of  the  novel.     What  is  the  plot? 

7.  Show,  by  giving  a  brief  resume  of  the  story,  that  its  moral  is, 
"  A  good  man  is  unmoved  by  adversity." 

8.  Name  the  personages  who  play  a  prominent  part  in  the  story. 

9.  Show  that  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  has  the  most  incoherent 
of  plots,  and  point  out  some  of  the  inconsistencies  and  improbabilities 
with  which  the  story  is  filled. 

10.  Give  a  character  sketch  of  the  Vicar,  using  as  a  basis  for  your 
sketch  the  following  criticism  :  "  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  portrays  the 
most  amiable,  humane  and  pious  soul  in  English  literature." 

11.  Point  out  the  inconsistencies  in  the  Vicar's  character.  Give 
reasons  why  he  is  one  of  the  best-known  characters  of  English  fiction. 

12.  Show  that  the  unaffected  simplicity  of  Dr.  Primrose  is  half 
ludicrous  and  half  pathetic. 

13.  Enumerate  the  various  misfortunes  which  befell  the  Vicar  in 
the  course  of  the  story.  State  the  manner  in  which  each  of  these 
misfortunes  is  overcome. 

14.  The  "sayings"  of  Dr.  Primrose  are  "almost  as  pithy  and 
felicitously  expressed  as  proverbs."  Quote  some  of  these  sayings  and 
state  the  context  for  each. 

15.  Comment  on  the  character  revelation  of  the  sentence,  "What 
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was  ridiculous  in  my  attempt  would  excite  mirth  only  the  first  or 
second  time,  while  what  was  serious  would  be  permanent."  Discuss 
the  philosophy  of  the  statement. 

1 6.  Reproduce  the  Vicar's  address  to  his  parishioners,  and  his 
scheme  for  reforming  prisons.     Comment  on  each. 

17.  Describe  the  first  Sunday  in  the  new  parish  ;  the  first  meeting 
with  Squire  Thornhill ;  the  Vicar  in  prison. 

18.  What  part  does  Mr.  Burchell  play  in  the  story? 

19.  Describe  the  Vicar's  method  of  choosing  a  wife ;  his  method 
of  ridding  himself  of  guests. 

20.  Write  character  sketches  of  Moses  and  Olivia,  citing  anecdotes 
from  the  story  to  prove  your  points. 

21.  Enumerate  the  humorous  situations  of  the  story. 

22.  What  glimpses  of  English  rural  life  in  the  eighteenth  century 
does  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  give  its  readers  ? 

23.  Describe  the  education  and  accomplishments  of  the  average 
woman  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  justify  the  character  sketches 
of  the  women  in  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 

24.  Enumerate  the  chief  literary  excellences  of  The  Vicar  of 
Wakefield.  What  is  meant  by  the  criticism  that  The  Vicar  of 
Wakefield  has  the  charm  of  pastoral  poetry? 

25.  Were  you  interested  in  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  as  you  read 
it  in  class  ?     Give  reasons  for  your  answer. 


Charles  William  Lliot 

ROY    TEMPLE    HOUSE 

A  quiet  vessel  of  resistless  power; 

Clear,  firm  and  wonderful  in  speech  and  deed. 

He  dug  and  watered  when  a  plant  had  need, 
And  God  through  him. gave  increase,  fruit  and  flower; 

Now  passing  threescore  years  and  ten,  he  lays 
The  perfect  fruitage  in  another's  hand. 
For  doing  and  forbearing,  a  broad  land, 

A  grateful  unit,  loves,  admires  and  prays. 

Weatherford,  Oklahoma. 


Editorial 

A  SUPERINTENDENT  of  schools,  in  sending  us  his  subscription 
the  other  day  for  several  copies  of  Education  to  be  sent  to  his 
address  throughout  the  year,  explained  that  once  a  month  he  and  his 
teachers  made  some  article  or  editorial  in  this  magazine  the  basis  of 
discussion  in  their  teachers'  meeting.  The  plan  is  an  excellent  one, 
whether  the  special  magazine  selected  is  our  own  or  some  other  high- 
class  educational  monthly.  In  Education  are  published  from  month 
to  month  the  carefully  prepared  papers  on  important  subjects  that 
have  interested  and  impressed  the  minds  of  the  able  educational 
thinkers  who  are  our  contributors.  All  articles  in  Education  are 
original.  We  never  consciously  reprint  articles  from  other  papers. 
While  covering  a  wide  range  of  pedagogical  subjects,  it  is  the  policy 
of  the  present  editorial  management  to  lay  especial  emphasis  on  high 
school  problems.  It  will  certainly  be  an  additional  incentive,  both  to 
the  editor  and  to  our  contributors,  to  know  that  in  some  instances  at 
least  the  subject-matter  of  Education  is  to  be  the  theme  of  discussion 
by  up-to-date  superintendents  and  live  teachers.  We  believe  that  our 
new  department,  "  The  Readers'  Forum,"  begun  in  this  number, 
will  add  to  the  value  of  the  magazine  along  such  lines. 

THE  personality  of  the  teacher  is  the  most  important  factor  in  the 
educational  proposition.  Given  a  perfect  equipment,  an  efficient 
committee,  a  loyal  public,  a  superior  class  of  pupils,  a  theoretically 
correct  curriculum,  and  if  there  is  something  lacking  in  the  personal 
character  of  the  teaching  force  the  schools  will  be  a  failure.  Personal 
worth,  personal  magnetism,  personality,  is  worth  a  ton  of  diplomas. 
An  hour  of  inspiration  is  of  more  value  than  a  year  of  lifeless, 
monotonous  drill.  The  first  thing  examining  boards  should  do  in 
selecting  teachers  is  to  investigate  the  candidates  themselves.  The 
courses  they  have  taken,  the  things  they  have  done,  are  of  conse- 
quence only  as  showing  in  a  measure  what  they  are.  Reputation  is 
what  a  person  is  said  to  be.      Character  is  what  he  really  is. 

Whence  then  comes  personality  ?  It  is  the  resultant  of  countless 
forces  and  influences  which  may  be  grouped  under  the  general  terms 
of  heredity,  environment  and  individual  selection  or  rejection.  Every 
man  is  the  heir  of  an  infinite  number  of  influences  which  have  been 
established  by  his  ancestors.  These  have  much  to  do  with  the  making 
of  his  personality.  He  did  not  choose  them  nor  can  he  repudiate 
them.  It  may  be  his  life-long  task  to  fight  against  and  counteract 
some    of    them ;    and  by  courage,   strength  and  perseverence  in  this 
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work  he  may  dam  the  stream  of  evil  and  originate  good  and  healthful 
hereditary  influences  that  will  forever  bless  posterity.  But  in  any 
case  what  he  has  inherited  from  his  ancestors,  whether  of  good  or 
evil,  has  much  to  do  with  making  him  what  he  is.  It  is  well  for 
everyone  to  study  his  own  antecedents  with  a  view  to  the  discovery 
of  inherited  weaknesses  and  strength,  that  he  may  the  more  wisely 
shape  the  development  of  his  own  personality  for  highest  ends. 

Next  comes  environment,  which  is  partly  fixed  and  involuntary  and 
partly  within  the  control  of  the  individual  will.  We  cannot  help 
being  born  Caucasians  or  otherwise,  as  the  case  may  be  ;  but  we 
can  study  our  own  adaptedness  to  a  given  climate,  a  specific  locality, 
as  urban  of  suburban,  and  our  fitness  for  association  with  certain 
classes  and  conditions  of  men.  It  is  our  duty  to  study  these  things 
with  a  view  to  the  production  of  the  best  conditions  for  the  exercise 
of  our  personal  gifts  and  the  development  of  our  highest  individual 
efficiency.  It  is  seldom,  if  ever,  the  duty  of  a  square  man  to  live  out 
his  entire  life  in  a  round  hole. 

Thus  are  brought  into  play  a  great  variety  of  selections  and  rejec- 
tions whereby  each  man  shapes  and  develops  his  own  personality. 
By  his  character  the  teacher  stands  or  falls.  There  is  ever  around 
him  a  sensitive  medium  which  receives  unerringly  the  i-ecord  of  what 
he  really  is.  The  child-mind  is  as  delicately  responsive  as  the  camera 
plate.  The  pupils  in  a  school  size  up  their  teachers'  characters 
instinctively.  Woe  to  the  one  who  is  insincere,  proud,  dishonest, 
cocksure  that  he  is  always  right,  deceitful,  goody-goody,  unjust  or 
lacking  in  self-control ! 

On  the  other  hand,  happy  the  one  whose  personal  sincerity,  sym- 
pathy, genuineness  and  approachability  win  for  him  the  instant 
loyalty  and  even  affection  of  his  pupils.  How  joyous  a  task  is 
teaching  under  such  circumstances !  How  effective  it  is  !  How  it 
awakens  life  and  creates  scholars  out  of  dullards ! 

A  STRIKING  instance  of  the  value  of  personality  in  a  teacher 
came  to  our  notice  some  years  ago.  A  village  school  had  a 
bad  reputation  for  disorder  and  general  inefficiency.  There  were 
several  lazy  and  undisciplined  boys,  nearly  grown,  who  wpre  ring- 
leaders in  mischief,  and  who  were  apparently  banded  together  to  run 
out  any  principal  who  might  be  set  over  them.  One  after  another 
several  male  principals  had  undertaken  the  school  only  to  give  it  up 
shortly  as  a  bad  job.  Finally  a  not  over  strong  but  admirably 
endowed    young    lady    teacher    agreed    to   take   the    principalship. 
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Though  not  outwardly  especially  attractive  as  the  world  counts 
beauty,  there  was  something  about  her  that  was  impressive.  One 
felt  that  here  was  a  true,  sincere,  sympathetic  girl,  whose  word  could 
be  trusted  and  whose  interest  would  be  in  others  rather  than  in  self. 
This  new  principal  walked  into  that  schoolhouse  and  instantly  order 
reigned  supreme.  She  had  the  best  school  that  had  ever  been  seen 
in  that  village  for  years,  and  at  the  end  of  a  year  some  who  had 
before  been  lazy  and  indifferent  were  studious  and  enthusiastic  pupils. 
People  asked  wonderingly,  "  What  did  you  do?  What  methods  did 
you  adopt  to  w^ork  such  a  transformation  ?  "  And  this  teacher  replied 
simply,  "Why,  I  did  nothing  at  all  but  just  get  into  sympathy  with 
the  pupils  and  help  them  as  best  I  could."  It  was  a  clear  case  of 
personality.      How  may  we  attain  a  like  success? 

AN  encouraging  and  inspiring  thought    of    the  largeness   of    the 
work  of  the  educator  comes  to  us  in  connection  with  the  visit  to 
the  United   States   of  Chang  Po  Ling,  a  highly  educated   Chinese  of 
pleasing  personality,  who  comes  as  the  official  representative  of  the 
Chinese  Board   of  Education   in  the  Province  of   Chi-li.     There  are 
thirty-seven  millions   of   people   in   that   province,   and  Mr.    Ling  is 
thoroughly  conscious  of  the  great  responsibility  which  rests  upon  him 
for  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  uplift  of    this  vast  mass  of  mortal 
and  immortal  beings.     He  was  intended  for  service  in  the  navy,  and 
entered  the  Naval  College  at  Tientsin  established  by  the  late  Li  Hung 
Chang.     But  he  became  convinced  that  China  needed  education  more 
than   naval   supremacy ;    and   resigning  his  position  he  entered  with 
great  enthusiasm  into  educational  work.      He  has  thoroughly  organ- 
ized and  developed  to  a  point  of  efficiency  the  public  school  system 
of  Tientsin  largely  along  the  lines  of   modern  Western  educational 
methods.     He  is  now  on  a  tour  to   investigate   the  school   systems  of 
the  United  States  and  Europe.     He  has  studied  the  schools  of  Wash- 
ington and  Boston,  visited  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Harvard,  Yale, 
Columbia,  Princeton,  Clark  and  Wellesley,  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  Associa- 
tions of  several  cities.     It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  just  before  he  left 
China   he  announced  to  a  large  audience   his   personal   conversion  to 
Christianity.     The  unrest  and  unhappiness  of  the  masses  in  his  native 
country  and  the  insufficiency  of  its  religions  to  give  relief  and   impart 
spiritual  life  and  peace  led  him  to  seek  the  superior  light  and  inspira- 
tion enjoyed  by  the  Christian  missionaries  and   teachers  whose  lives 
came   under  his   notice.      His  testimony  to  the   strength   and  value  of 
his  newly  found  faith  was  particularly  clear  and  convincing.     With 
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such  men  assuming  leadership,  and  with  the  whole  of  China  opening 
so  rapidly  to  receive  the  light  and  life  of  modern  educational  ideals, 
what  may  we  not  expect  in  the  way  of  uplift  and  development  in  the 
next  twenty-five  or  fifty  years  ! 

PRESIDENT  ELIOT'S  resignation  of  the  presidency  of  Harvard 
University  is  an  event  of  more  than  local  significance.  For  he 
has  reached  all  parts  of  the  country  and  of  the  world  by  his  influence, 
both  directly  and  indirectly ;  and  he  is  easily  the  foremost  American 
educator.  By  his  frequent  educational  "  sorties"  for  the  purpose  of 
making  addresses,  and  by  his  multitudinous  essays  and  magazine 
articles  and  other  kinds  of  written  speech,  he  has  directly  influenced 
more  people  and  shaped  public  sentiment  and  even  legislation  to  a 
larger  extent  than  any  other  citizen  of  the  United  States ;  and 
indirectly  through  his  personal  influence  over  Harvard  students  and 
the  ideals  he  has  inspired  in  them,  he  has  affected  the  educational 
and  intellectual  life  of  the  entire  world.  His  great  career  is  a 
splendid  spectacle  which  stimulates  in  the  onlooker  the  highest 
ambitions  and  the  largest  desire  to  live  a  life  of  service.  It  is  in  these 
quiet,  unseen,  but  powerfully  felt  influences  upon  his  fellow-men 
that  the  greatest  value  of  a  great  man's  life  is  to  be  found.  What  an 
incentive  there  is  in  President  Eliot's  career  to  impel  men  to  enter 
the  teaching  profession.  The  world  needs  men  in  this  great  sphere 
of  human  activity.  There  can  be  only  now  and  then  one  career  as 
signally  great  as  his.  But  in  kind,  though  not  in  degree,  every  man 
entering  upon  this  work  with  right  motives  and  holding  his  course 
with  purposeful  consistency  and  perseverance,  may  build  up  for  him- 
self a  similar  place  in  the  hearts  and  lives  of  others. 

We  join  with  all  other  good  and  public-spirited  citizens  in  wishing 
for  President  Eliot  many  years  yet  of  service  ;  and  the  peaceful  serenity 
of  an  old  age  which  shall  be  ever  young  because  alive  with  human 
love  and  interest. 


Foreign  Notes 

A    COMMON    NEED 

One  of  the  most  noticeable  facts  in  the  current  record  of  educational 
movements  is  the  demand  for  larger  provision  of  high  schools,  or  as 
they  are  generally  termed  in  European  countries,  secondary  schools, 
for  the  people.  In  the  discussions  of  this  important  matter  three  con- 
siderations are  emphasized :  the  extent  of  the  existing  provision ;  the 
efficiency  of  the  instruction;  the  aims  or  purposes  of  the  schools. 

With  respect  to  the  first  of  the  considerations  named,  it  is  difficult  to 
make  comparisons,  because  of  differences  in  the  classification  of  schools 
and  the  want  of  the  same  items  from  different  countries.  In  general, 
however,  it  is  true  that  in  Germany,  Switzerland,  Scotland,  Ontario 
and  the  United  States,  the  public  provision  for  secondary  education  is 
equal  to  the  demand.  In  England  on  the  contrary,  the  provision,  it  is 
admitted,  is  far  too  meager.  France  occupies  a  peculiar  position  in 
this  respect,  because  of  the  tenacity  with  which,  in  that  country, 
secondary  education  has  maintained  distinctions  that  marked  it  as  the 
privilege  of  the  aristocratic  and  ruling  classes  of  society.  The  provision 
of  secondary  schools  in  France  is  ample  for  the  same  classes  to-day ; 
but  there  is  wanted  an  increase  in  the  number  of  secondary  schools  ac- 
cessible to  the  industrial  classes,  or  rather,  it  should  be  said,  there  is 
wanted  in  France,  an  increased  desire  on  the  part  of  those  classes  to 
avail  themselves  of  such  provision.  The  present  tendency  in  both 
England  and  France  is  to  bring  the  opportunities  for  secondary  educa- 
tion within  the  reach  of  the  masses  of  the  people  by  means  of  public 
scholarship  funds.  These  are  awarded  upon  competitive  examination 
and  carry  living  allowances  as  well  as  free  tuition. 

It  should  be  explained  also  that,  of  the  countries  named  in  this  com- 
parison, the  United  States  is  the  only  one  in  which  the  public  secondary 
schools  are  free  schools.  In  Germany  and  Switzerland  the  fees  are 
small.  In  Scotland  and  Ontario,  the  fees  are  not  only  small,  but  they 
are  often  remitted.  It  must,  however,  be  understood  that  the  expres- 
sion public  school  as  used  in  Europe,  is  not  synonymous  with  free 
school. 

England  has  but  recently  awakened  to  the  consciousness  of  her  i-eal 
position  in  this  important  matter.  It  is  ten  years  since  Professor  Sadler 
declared  that,  "  In  England,  the  sons  of  teachers,  of  clerks  in  the  Civil 
Service,  of  smaller  tradesmen,  and  of  the  poorer  professional  men  have 
a  very  much  worse  chance  of  getting  at  a  moderate  price  a  secondary 
education  of   high  quality  and  publicly  attested  merit  than   have  the 
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corresponding  classes  in  Germany."  Much  has  been  done  in  the  mean- 
time to  overcome  this  deficiency,  but  much  remains  to  be  done.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  Dr.  Sadler  emphasizes  "  high  quality  and  publicly 
attested  merit  "  as  desiderata  in  secondary  education.  These  are  con- 
ditions about  which  our  own  country  also  needs  ever-increasing 
watchfulness. 

POPULAR    EDUCATION 

Along  with  the  movement  for  increasing  opportunities  for  secondary 
education,  there  has  developed  the  even  more  important  movement  for 
extending  the  range  of  popular  education.  The  great  body  of  the 
people  in  all  countries  will  end  their  formal  instruction  with  the  pri- 
mary school.  But  the  need  of  continued  instruction  and  direction  is 
more  and  more  imperative  as  industrial  competition  grows  more  in- 
tense and  democratic  aspirations  more  tumultuous.  The  innumerable 
agencies  that  have  been  called  into  existence  to  meet  this  demand  are 
marshaled  in  almost  bewildering  array  before  the  reader  in  that  ex- 
haustive volume  on  Continuation  Schools  in  England  and  Elsewhere, 
issued  by  the  University  of  Manchester,  under  the  editorial  manage- 
ment of  Dr.  Sadler.  Naturally  the  work  gives  largest  place  to  the 
means  employed  in  the  leading  countries  for  continuing  the  industrial 
training  of  the  people ;  but  the  presence  of  a  deeper  necessity  is  also 
disclosed,  namely,  that  of  larger  preparation  for  citizenship  through 
the  diffusion  of  ethical  ideas,  of  economic  principles  and  rational  views 
of  the  structure  of  society.  The  need  of  this  civic  training  seems  to  be 
more  fully  appreciated,  and  to  have  called  forth  a  greater  variety  of 
agencies  in  France  than  elsewhere. 

It  is  of  interest  to  recall  in  this  connection  the  significant  criticism 
directed  against  a  prevalent  defect  in  the  evening  school  for  adults,  by 
an  acute  French  critic.  "  It  follows,"  he  says,  "  too  much  the  method 
of  primary  schools,  wasting  time  in  the  hopeless  endeavor  to  bring 
about  perfection  in  spelling  and  grammar  to  the  exclusion  of  subjects 
interesting  and  informing  to  adults,  and  such  as  excite  independent 
inquiry  and  fruitful  reflection." 

Among  the  difiiculties  encountered  in  the  effort  to  impart  this  higher 
range  of  ideas  to  adults  of  limited  previous  training,  is  their  own  in- 
ability to  think  logically  and  consecutively,  and  their  innate  passion 
for  novel  and  sensational  theories.  On  the  other  hand,  the  majority  of 
teachers,  capable  of  treating  economic  and  sociologic  questions,  are  not 
skilled  in  simplifying  them,  or  in  holding  the  attention  of  untrained 
hearers.  The  experience  of  the  Working  Men's  College,  London,  is 
significant  in  this  respect.     According  to  a  statement  by  Mr.  Jacob, 
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the  vice  principal  of  the  college,  "  the  study  of  economics  has  had  but 
a  fitful  success.  Special  teachers — especially  those  who  had  advanced 
political  views — have  drawn  large  classes.  But,  as  a  rule,,  the  study  has 
languished  in  the  college,  as  it  has  outside."  The  law  classes  of  the 
college  which  aim  "  to  give  men  such  a  knowledge  of  law  as  most 
concerns  finglish  citizens,"  have  had  greater  success;  but  these  classes 
have  generally  attracted  men  who  had  special  reasons  for  acquiring 
knowledge  of  the  subject. 

CONGRESSES    OF    ITALIAN    TEACHERS 

Among  the  many  congresses  that  claimed  the  attention  of  educators 
during  the  summer  and  early  autumn,  the  two  congresses  of  Italian 
teachers,  held  during  the  month  of  September,  should  not  be  overlooked. 

The  two  societies,  represented  in  these  separate  assemblies,  are  the 
outcome  of  the  democratic  movement  which  agitated  Italy  at  the  begin- 
ning of  thiscentui-y .  The  older  of  the  two,  the  chief  national  union,  was 
called  into  existence  in  1900  by  the  efforts  of  Luigl  Credaro,  an  ardent 
disciple  of  Herbart,  whose  works  he  translated.  The  purposes  of  the 
society  were,  from  the  first,  strictly  professional ;  its  constitution  pre- 
cluded political  considerations,  and  it  drew  together  teachers  of  all 
parties.  Gradually,  however,  dissensions  arose,  and,  in  1906,  a  large 
minority  of  the  members  separated  from  the  parent  society,  and  began 
an  independent  existence  under  the  name  of  the  National  Association 
of  Nicolas  Tommaseo. 

The  original  society  which  met  this  year  at  Venice,  September  2-5, 
numbers  about  thirty-six  thousand  adherents.  It  seeks  to  maintain  the 
clerical  affiliations  of  the  primary  school,  and  to  unite  Church  and  State 
in  the  cause  of  popular  education.  Naturally  clerical  teachers,  priests 
and  nuns  are  prominent  in  all  its  activities. 

The  second  society  which  met  at  Ancona,  September  8-12,  numbers 
about  twenty  thousand  members.  The  ideal  for  which  this  society 
works  is  the  establishment  of  secular  schools  free  from  clerical  influ- 
ences ;  in  the  pursuit  of  this  purpose,  it  derives  constant  inspiration 
from  the  example  of  France.  As  a  consequence  of  the  vigorous  activity 
of  the  younger  society,  the  parent  association  has  also  acquired  a  politi- 
cal character,  in  spite  of  its  original  intentions.  It  should  be  added 
that  the  government  maintains  a  strictly  neutral  attitude  toward  both, 
though  it  is  suspected  of  a  preference  for  the  original  association. 

A.  T.  s. 


The   Readers'   rorum 

[The  editor  wishes  this  department  to  be  absolutely  free  and  open  for  the  expression  of  honest 
opinions,  the  asking^  of  questions  or  the  relation  of  experiences.  He  does  not  hold  the  magazine 
responsible  for  utterances  on  these  pages ;  but  asks  that  contributors  shall  bear  in  mind  the  real 
good  of  the  cause.  Please  sign  your  communications  exactly  as  you  wish  them  to  appear  in 
print.     The  editor  will  add  simply  the  name  of  the  state  from  which  the  contribution  comes.] 

To  the  Editor  of  Education  : — 

The  suggestion  from  the  editor  of  Education,  in  the  October  issue, 
that  readers  of  this  magazine  co-operate  with  him  to  form  a  Readers' 
Forum,  for  the  purpose  of  comparatively  brief  and  informal  discussion 
of  educational  work  and  thought,  was  an  invitation  which  one  naturally 
wishes  to  meet  half  way.  May  this  feature  of  Education  be — there  is 
every  reason  why  we  should  make  it — full  of  expression,  of  truth,  of 
actuality,  pages  in  which  may  always  be  found  matter  that  has  life, 
ideas  that  square  with  our  own  or  not,  that  we  shall  applaud  or  sturdily 
"  tackle  "  ;  suggestions  novel,  risky,  or  weighted  by  reflection  and  test, 
by  the  confidence  gained  through  much  experience  ;  questionings  grave 
or  gay,  mature  or  immature,  in  stately  dress  or  the  simplest,  awk- 
wardest,  if  but  the  thought  be  plainly  outcome  of  life  and  sincerity  ! 
A  writer's  self,  a  worker's  work  cannot  fail  to  be  of  interest.  Are  we 
not  always  delighted  and  benefited  when  any  bit  of  these  is  shown  to 
us  with  candor  ? 

It  is  a  substantial  boon,  this  opening  of  The  Readers'  Forum.  Mr. 
Editor  has  done  us  a  very  good  turn.  One  reader  starts  here  a  truthful 
Forum  career  by  frank  confession  that  her  mind  grasped  the  proposi- 
tion for  this  new  department  with  quick  anticipation  of  pleasure  in  its 
reading  matter,  and  with  a  jump  at  the  chance  to  "  discuss,"  even  as 
we  have  received  permission. 

s.  p.  p. 
New  York. 

To  the  Editor  of  Education  : — 

Concerning  children's  reading,  a  great  deal  and  more  and  more  is 
written  ;  but  by  no  means  too  much,  if  it  be  the  expression  of  adequate 
study.  Expression  following  years  not  a  few  of  close  acquaintance 
with  children,  of  special  experiment,  wide  reading  and  leisurely  thought, 
with  ample  revision  of  impressions,  must  help  toward  solution  of  this 
problem,  so  full  of  moment  and  of  elusive  difficulties. 

Right  solutions  of  portions  of  the  problem  will  eventually  be  many 
and  varied.  But,  whether  or  not  most  of  the  writers  about  children's 
literature  are  now  leading  us  on  right  tracks  is  surely  open  to  doubt. 
Why  ?  Firstly  and  largely,  because  they  write  without  having  given  to 
the  subject  sufficient  study ;  they  have  not  made  it  actually  a  specialty, 
or,  a  specialty  for  long  enough  time.     Some  of  the  most  confident  are 
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naturally  the  youngest,  too  young  probably  to  have  begun  to  suspect 
the  nature  and  number  of  misleading  notions  flying  about  with  utmost 
boldness,  the  necessity  for  very  slow  study  when  seeking  effects  of  lit- 
erature upon  children's  minds  and  characters.  They  freely  make  state- 
ments concerning  the  tastes  of  children  in  whom  tastes  ought  not  yet 
to  have  been  formed  at  all ;  scarcely  do  they  recognize  the  fact  that  no 
child  is  mostly  on  the  surface,  that  no  child  can  tell  what  is  under- 
neath or  prospective  in  himself,  that  for  the  grown  person  to  see  with 
any  clearness  requires  many  a  year  of  habitual  effort  under  favoring 
conditions. 

Looking  somewhat  carefully — as  behooves  us  in  this  matter — at  the 
lives  of  present-day  "  authorities  in  juvenile  literature,"  one  sees  rather 
commonly  grounds  for  the  reflection,  "  No  chance  for  such  work  as  is 
necessary — too  many  irons  in  the  fire."  Deliberate  sounding  of  many 
of  their  published  conclusions  cannot  but  find  a  shallowness  which  is 
deplorable,  considering  the  importance  of  the  guidance  undertaken  by 
them. 

Rejoice  as  we  may  to  have  the  question  of  good  or  bad,  as  literature? 
for  children  a  live  one,  does  it  not  seem  well  to  accept  pilotage  cau- 
tiously? For  who  can  be  careful  enough?  Or  who  is  altogether  free 
from  responsibility? 

In  a  future  note  to  the  Forum  I  mean  to  ask  for  expressions  of  opinion 
upon  some  views  popular  with  young  writers,  or  other  writers,  upon 
this  subject. 

s.  p.  p. 

New  York. 

To  the  Editor  of  Education  : — 

Is  there  any  real,  substantial  value  to  follow  the  giving  instruction 
in  a  modern  language  in  the  public  schools  to  pupils  in  the  primary 
grades,  i.  e.,  in  the  grades  below  the  high  school,  assuming  that  the 
pupil  pursues  his  studies  only  in  the  primary  grades? 

It  has  been  held  in  some  quarters  that  the  teaching  of  German,  for 
instance,  in  these  lower  grades  is  not  educational,  but  mainly  national 
and  sentimental,  and  when  not  one  of  these,  it  is  commercial.  What 
is  your  view  of  the  matter  ? 

Is  it  not  more  important  to  prepare  children  in  America  for  life  and 
citizenship  than  to  undertake  to  give  bi-lingual  instruction  in  the  gram- 
mar grades?  And  cannot  this  preparation  best  be  performed  if  the 
English  language  and  no  other  is  made  the  subject  and  the  medium  of 
instruction  ? 

In  a  word,  is  not  instruction  in  any  other  language  than  that  di  the 
land  in  the  primary  grades  a  waste  of  time,  energy  and  effort,  a  need- 
less and  unwarranted  expense  to  parents  and  state,  and,  as  a  pedagogical 
policy,  wholly  unsound  ? 

The  report  of  the  committee  of  twelve  of  the  Modern    Language 
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Association  of  America  says  :  "It  is  not  worth  while,  as  a  rule,  that 
the  study  of  a  foreign  language  be  taken  up  in  the  primary  grades  un- 
less the  beginner  has  at  least  a  prospect  and  an  intention  of  going  on 
through  the  secondary  school.  The  reason  for  this  opinion  is  that  what 
can  be  acquired  of  a  modern  language  in  the  primary  grades,  even  with 
the  best  of  teaching  and  under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  is  good 
for  nothing,  except  as  a  foundation.  For  while  it  is  true  that  children 
learn  quickly  and  easily  the  rudiments  of  'conversation'  in  a  foreign 
tongue,  it  is  also  true  that  they  forget  them  no  less  quickly  and  easily. 
The  children  of  parents  who  speak  German  at  home  and  expect  to 
speak  it  more  or  less  all  their  lives,  may  be  taught  in  the  primary  school 
to  use  the  language  a  little  more  correctly ;  but  if  they  leave  school  at 
the  age  of  twelve  or  fourteen,  they  inevitably  drop  back  into  the  speech 
habits  of  those  with  whom  they  associate,  and  their  training  thus  be- 
comes, so  far  as  the  German  language  is  concerned,  a  reminiscence  of 
time  wasted.  The  children  of  parents  who  speak  English  at  home 
may  get  a  smattering  of  German  at  school ;  but  if  they  leave  school  at 
the  age  of  twelve  or  fourteen  they  soon  forget  all  they  have  learned." 

Inquirer. 

Wisconsin. 

To  the  Editor  of  Education  : — 

I  find  it  hard  to  make  time  in  my  program  for  mental  arithmetic. 
I  have  four  classes  in  arithmetic  in  about  an  hour  and  a  quarter.  Part 
of  the  time  I  give  to  questions  from  some  text-book  on  mental  arith- 
metic, and  a  part  is  devoted  to  explaining  how  the  questions  for  the  day 
are  to  be  worked.  In  the  latter  operation,  I  find  it  helpful  to  make 
them  do  as  much  of  the  work  mentally  as  possible,  instead  of  allowing 
them  to  work  it  out  fully  on  the  blackboard. 

I  would  like  to  have  the  experience  of  others. 

Teacher. 

New  Brunswick. 

To  the  Editor  of  Education  : — 

Text-books  in  pedagogy  and  psychology  fail  in  one  point,  so  far  as 
my  observation  goes,  and  I  merely  wish  to  call  attention  to  it.  All 
teachers  have  of  course  noticed  the  great  difference  in  the  intellectual 
capacity  of  the  pupils;  all  have  likewise  also  noticed  the  great  differ- 
ence in  their  moral  nature.  In  a  class  of  twenty  may  be  found  one  or 
more  so  decrepit  in  his  moral  makeup  that  he  bv  right  should  be  segre- 
gated from  the  rest,  for  the  moral  contagion  he  will  spread.  Our  text- 
books in  those  subjects  do  not  take  up  this  phase  of  the  work  of  the 
educator,  or  give  the  necessary  hints  or  suggestions  as  to  how  to  meet 
those  conditions. 

The  natural  depravity  of  the  old  Presbyterians  had  a  basis  of  fact  all 
right.  Intellectually,  and  morally  all  men  are  not  created  equal,  or  at 
least  are  not  born  equal.  For  if  we  do  not  care  to  lay  the  blame  of 
natural  depravity  at  the  door  of  the  Lord,  we  must  at  least  lay  it  at  the 
door  of  the  forefathers. 

But  I  did  not  intend  to  discuss  the  question,  simply  to  call  attention 
to  it.     This  is  from  one  thirty  years  in  the  work. 

S.    M.   H. 

Luther  Academy,  Wahoo,  Neb. 
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GOOD     BOOKS     FOR     CHRISTMAS 

The  Letters  of  Jennie  Allen  to  Her  Friend  Miss  Husgrove.  By  Grace 
Donworth.  These  humorous  letters  with  so  strong  a  touch  of  the  genuine  that 
they  fooled  Mark  Twain  into  supposing  them  to  have  been  written  by  a  woman 
"  right  out  of  her  heart  of  heai-ts,"  were  published  last  winter  in  The  Ladies' 
Home  Journal,  with  pictures  by  Frederick  R.  Gruger.  Their  appearance  in 
book  form  with  the  addition  of  new  characters  and  new  episodes  will  be  hailed 
with  delight  by  all  who  enjoy  the  humorous.  As  a  gift  book  for  Christmas 
nothing  could  be  chosen  more  gloom-dispelling  and  cheery.  Small,  Maynard 
&  Co.     Price,  $1.50. 

nary  Ware,  The  Little  Colonel's  Chum;  By  Annie  Fellows  Johnston. 
Lovers  of  the  Little  Colonel  books  gave  forth  a  wail  of  protest  and  regret 
when  it  was  announced  last  year  that  with  the  publishing  of  The  Little 
Colonel's  Knight  Comes  Riding,  the  series  would  end.  Mrs.  Johnston  was 
besieged  with  letters  pleading  that  it  was  "no  fair"  not  to  tell  "what  hap- 
pened next."  Unable  to  resist  the  earnestness  of  these  appeals  she  took  up 
the  thread  of  the  story  at  the  first  of  the  "  skipped  places,"  and  the  result  is  the 
present  delightful  book,  Mary  Ware.  One  of  the  adorable  girl  characters 
who  appeared  in  The  Little  Colonel  in  Arizona  gives  her  name  to  this 
story,  which  tells  of  her  school  year  at  Madam  Chartleys,  and  proves  as  entranc- 
ingly  interesting  reading  as  did  the  record  of  the  school  life  of  her  chum  The 
Little  Colonel.     L.  C.  Page  &  Co.     Price,  $1.50. 

The  Chaucer  Story  Boole.  By  Eva  March  Tappan.  Illustrated.  Teachers 
of  English  literature  in  the  schools  will  be  particularly  pleased  with  this  beauti- 
ful volume,  which,  indeed,  will  be  a  delight  to  any  one  who  loves  choice  stories 
and  good  literature.  Twelve  of  Chaucer's  best  tales  are  selected  and  put  into 
the  English  of  to-day.  The  pages  and  the  print  are  large  and  the  illustrations 
artistic.  The  author  has  an  established  reputation  as  a  writer  for  children  and 
this  volume  will  enhance  it,     Houghton  Mifflin  Company.     Price,  $1.50. 

Peeps  at  flany  Lands.  By  Ascott  R.  Hope.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
charming  books  of  the  kind  given  to  the  public  this  year,  and  is  especially  good 
reading  to  put  into  the  hands  of  the  young.  Thirty-four  countries  are  portrayed 
in  a  style  that  leaves  no  room  for  adverse  criticism.  Accompanying  these 
descriptions  are  thirty-seven  exquisitely  colored  full-page  illustrations  by  emi- 
nent artists,  which  make  the  book  well  worth  its  price.  Adam  and  Charles 
Black,  London.     The  Macmillan  Company.     Price,  $1.50  net. 

The  /Eneid  for  Boys  and  Girls.  Told  from  Virgil  in  simple  language.  By 
Rev.  Alfred  J.  Church.  The  author's  well-received  Iliad  and  Odyssey  prepare 
the  way  for  the  present  volume  of  the  ^neid,  which  is  on  the  same  plan.  The 
young  people  are  fortunate  to  have  these  old  and  famous  stories  presented  in 
language  simple  enough  to  be  easily  understood,  yet  retaining  all  the  strength 
and  beauty  of  the  originals.  The  illustrations  in  color,  of  the  main  incidents, 
are  admirable  helps.     The  Macmillan  Company.     Price,  $1.50. 
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Long  Odds.  By  Harold  Bindloss.  The  scene  of  this  novel  is  laid  in  Africa. 
In  this  dark  continent  human  passions,  suffering,  endurance,  courage, 
oppression,  jealousy,  religious  fervor,  love  and  lust  contend  unfettered  by  con- 
ventionalities. Human  nature  is  seen  in  its  naked  reality.  Withal  this  is  a 
good,  exciting  story  that  exalts  virtue  and  leaves  a  pleasant  feeling  in  the  mind 
of  the  reader.     Small,  Maynard  &  Co.     Price,  $1.50. 

Red  Cap  Adventures.     By  R.  S.  Crockett.     This  is  the  second  book  of  Red 

Cap  Tales,  and  this  time  the  author  has  "  stolen  "  from  four  of  Scott's  novels, 
Ivanhoe,  The  Fortunes  of  Nigel,  Quentin  Durward  and  The  Pirate,  material  for 
the  nucleus  of  these  stories.  Full-page  illustrations  in  color  add  to  the  attrac- 
tiveness of  the  book.     The  Macmillan  Company.     Price,  $1.50  net. 

The  Christmas  Makers  Club,  by  Edith  A.  Sawyer,  is  a  pretty  story  that 
will  delight  the  heart  of  any  little  girl  who  is  fortunate  enough  to  find  it  among 
her  Christmas  gifts.  Elsa  Danforth,  Betty  White,  Alice  Holt  and  her  twin 
brother  Ben,  all  little  school  friends,  are  the  members  of  this  Christmas  Makers 
Club,  which  has  for  its  president,  Miss  Ruth  Warren,  a  young  woman  whom 
the  children  adore  and  who  always  knows  just  what  to  do  to  make  them  happy. 
The  name  of  the  club,  given  to  it  by  "Miss  Ruth,"  is  kept  a  delightful  secret 
till  Christmas  time.  The  meetings  are  held  at  her  house,  and  while  the  children 
make  pretty  presents  for  some  poor,  unfortunate,  little  sick  girls  and  boys  in  a 
Convalescents'  Home  near  by,  "Miss  Ruth  "  tells  charming  fairy  stories  and 
a  delightful  "  Once  upon  a  time"  true  story.  All  in  all  the  Christmas  Makers 
Club  is  a  great  success.     L.  C.  Page  &  Co.     Price,  $1.50. 

Samantha  vs.  Josiah,  being  the  story  of  a  borrowed  automobile.  By 
Marietta  Holley.  This  is  one  of  the  mirth-provoking  books  that  will  be  a  good 
selection  for  a  holiday  gift  to  a  friend  who  needs  cheering,  or  the  busy  man  or 
woman  to  whom  a  bit  of  nonsense  now  and  then  comes  as  a  real  rest.  The 
book,  although  not  a  strictly  new  publication,  is  the  latest  of  the  famous 
Samantha  books.     Funk  &  Wagnals  Company.     Price,  $1.50. 

Abraham  Lincoln:  the  Boy  and  the  Man.  By  James  Morgan.  Mr. 
Morgan's  book  on  Theodore  Roosevelt,  the  Boy  and  the  Man,  is  a  classic  in  the 
line  of  biography  written  for  young  people  especially,  but  interesting  to  young 
and  old.  The  present  volume  is  uniform  with  the  former  one,  and  is  written  in 
the  same  engaging  style,  and  will  probably  have  even  a  larger  circle  of  readers 
from  the  very  fact  of  the  writer's  reputation  having  been  so  well  established  by 
his  first  book.  In  writing  the  former  volume  he  was  dealing  with  an  unfinished 
life;  but  Lincoln's  career  being  now  a  part  of  history,  affords  a  completed 
picture  which  is  of  interest  throughout  the  world  wherever  the  English  tongue 
is  spoken  or  known.  It  is  superfluous  to  point  out  the  fact  that  the  great 
war  president  in  his  simplicity,  ruggedness  and  picturesque  qualities,  is  of 
exceptional  interest  to  boys  and  girls.  The  facts  of  his  life  and  the  qualities  of 
his  character  have  been  so  largely  used  in  the  schools  as  to  become  almost  hack- 
neyed ;  but  a  fresh  interest  will  be  aroused  by  this  volume,  so  graphically  is  the 
story  told.  There  are  a  good  many  portraits  scattered  through  the  book  show- 
ing Lincoln  at  different  ages,  and  in  difTerent  phases  of  his  character.  Alto- 
gether we  believe  this  to  be  the  best  life,  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
intended,  of  any  that  has  been  written.  The  Macmillan  Company.  Price, 
$1.50. 
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Northern  Trails.  Books  I  and  II.  By  Wm.J.  Long,  This  is  Book  VII 
of  the  Wood  Folk  series.  The  trails  lead  into  "Anew  country  of  land  and 
space  and  silence  where  it  is  good  to  be,  away  up  among  the  mountains  and 
woods  and  salmon  rivers  and  the  mossy  barren  grounds  of  Labrador 
and  Newfoundland."  In  this  new  and  fresh  environment,  the  reader  is  made  to 
see  in  imagination  the  polar  bear,  the  white  wolf,  the  wild  goose,  the  salmon, 
the  icebergs — and  his  sympathies  are  with  the  animals  in  their  struggle  for 
existence.  The  author  has  a  style  that  is  all  his  own  by  which  he  makes  us  feel 
our  kinship  to  the  wild  life  which  he  describes.  He  is  a  poet  with  the  instincts 
of  a  scientist,  and  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  the  chapters  of  these 
books  are  poetico-scientific.  The  spirit  of  the  age  requires  that  the  seer  be 
consistent  with  the  scientist,  and  we  think  on  the  other  hand  that  science  with- 
out vision  is  not  scientific.  Therefore,  Dr.  Long  is  sure  of  a  wide  hearing,  and 
will  be  read  by  many,  even  of  those  who  do  not  accept  the  accuracy  of  all  his 
teachings.  These  books  make  excellent  supplementary  reading  for  the  schools. 
Ginn  &  Co.     Price,  45  cents  per  volume. 

Catch  Words  of  Friendship.  A  collection  of  200  sayings  in  verse  and 
prose.  This  is  an  artistic  little  book  especially  prepared  for  the  holidays.  It 
is  far  better  than  dozens  of  Christmas  cards,  because  it  is  a  collection  of 
suggestive  and  pleasing  expressions  of  the  good  will  of  friend  to  friend.  Fifty- 
eight  pages.     A.  C.  McClurg  Company.     Price,  50  cents. 

The  Pinafore  Picture  Boole.  Story  of  H.  M.  S.  Pinafore.  Told  by  Sir 
W.  S.  Gilbert,  and  illustrated  by  Alice  B.  Woodward.  The  story  of  the  well- 
known  play  is  here  for  the  first  time  given  to  young  people  in  the  form  of  a 
tale.  The  play  has  always  had  a  remarkable  hold  upon  both  old  and  young, 
and  it  is  an  excellent  idea  to  put  it  into  the  form  of  a  prettily  illustrated  book 
for  children.  It  is  almost  as  good  as  going  to  the  theatre  to  see  the  play,  if  one 
sits  down  for  an  afternoon  with  the  beautifully  colored  illustrations,  together 
with  the  text  and  snatches  of  music  which  are  here  spread  out  before  the  eye. 
The  boys  and  girls  who  can  play  the  piano  will  catch  the  popular  strains  of 
music  of  this  play  as  they  are  introduced  in  different  parts  of  the  book.  Some- 
thiag  of  the  engaging  personality  of  Little  Buttercup,  the  Captain  and  Dick 
Deadeye  and  other  characters,  makes  its  impress  the  same  as  when  seen  and 
heard  in  a  theatre.  This  will  make  a  capital  gift  book  for  a  child.  The  Mac- 
millan  Company.     Price,  $2.00. 

Catch  Words  of  Patriotism.  Compiled  by  Wallace  Rice.  Every  page  in 
this  beautiful  little  book  is  decorated  with  an  elaborate  picture  border  that  is 
printed  in  colors,  and  gives  a  large  number  of  patriotic  selections  arranged  by 
months  and  days,  a  selection  for  each  day  in  the  year.  It  will  make  a  pretty 
gift  book.     A.  C.  McClurg  Company.     Price,  $1.00  net. 


Health  and  Wealth.  By  Elbert  Hubbard,  of  East  Aurora,  N.  Y.  This  is 
a  perfect  gem  of  a  little  book  so  far  as  mechanical  features  of  bookmaking  go. 
It  is  bound  in  a  delicate  buff-colored  leather,  and  printed  with  the  originality  and 
beauty  of  most  of  the  Roycroft  books.  There  are  in  its  pages  many  sayings 
and  sentiments  that  scintillate  with  brightness  and  sense;  yet  in  spite  of  the 
keen  humor  and  common-sense  philosophy  of  many  of  the  paragraphs,  a  serious 
reader  always  puts  down  a  book  by  this  author  with  a  sense  of  sadness.     How 
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could  it  be  otherwise  when  he  approves  such  a  creed  as  the  following:  "All 
the  love  I  know  is  man's  love;  all  the  forgiveness  I  know  is  man's  forgiveness; 
all  the  sympathy  I  know  is  man's  sympathy."  With  all  its  good  things,  this 
life  would  be  disappointing  indeed  if  it  were  all.  Yet,  such  books  are  fascinat- 
ing. The  mature  reader  who  is  able  to  receive  and  reject,  in  other  words,  win- 
now the  wheat  f/om  the  chaff,  will  get  many  grains  that  will  be  nourishing  and 
helpful.  The  Roycroft  Shop,  East  Aurora,  N.  Y.  Price,  $2.00;  but  free  with 
a  new  or  renewal  subscription  to  the  Philistine  or  Little  Journeys. 

Famous  Cavalry  Leaders.  By  Charles  H.  L.  Johnston.  It  was  a  happy 
thought  to  make  a  book  on  this  subject,  and  the  material  furnished  by  the  his- 
tory of  all  lands  is  abundant.  The  thrill  of  the  heroic  is  felt  emanating  from 
every  page.  Down  through  the  ages  come  trooping  "  heroes  of  sabre,  spur  and 
saddle."  Much  of  the  world's  great  history  centers  in  the  charges  and  raids  of 
these  daring  men — Attila,  the  Scourge  of  God,  Saladin,  Prince  Rupert,  and  so 
on,  down  to  Phil  Sheridan  and  General  Custer — these  are  immortal  names. 
Many  portraits  are  given.  This  book  will  be  a  delight  to  the  student  of  history 
or  the  general  reader.     L.  C.  Page  &  Co.     Price,  $1.50. 

The  sixth  and  last  volume  of  The  Works  of  Alfred  Lord  Tennyson,  anno- 
tated by  the  poet  and  edited  by  his  son  Hallam  Lord  Tennyson,  completes  a 
notable  edition  appropriate  for  the  school  or  the  private  library.  This  volume 
contains  Becket,  The  Falcon,  The  Foresters,  an  Appendix  giving  an  unpub- 
lished sonnet  and  some  interesting  notes,  and  complete  indices  of  titles  and 
first  lines  of  poems.  Since  its  first  appearance  Becket  has  grown  steadily  in 
the  estimation  of  the  lovers  of  high-class  drama.  Henry  Irving  wrote,  in  1893, 
"We  have  passed  the  fiftieth  performance  of  Becket,  which  is  in  the  heyday  of 
its  success.  .  .  .  To  me  it  is  a  very  noble  play."  American  students  should  be 
grateful  that  this  comparatively  low-priced,  well-made  and  complete  edition  of 
the  great  poet  of  modern  times  has  been  given  to  them.  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany.    Price,  $1.50  per  volume. 

The  Wide  Awake  Third  Reader.  By  Clara  Murray.  It  is  doubtful  if 
any  third-grade  reader  now  on  the  market  is  superior  to  this  little  book  just 
published.  A  particularly  commendable  feature  is  that  the  stories  are  almost 
exclusively  copyrighted  material,  therefore  cannot  be  used  in  other  series  of 
readers.  The  literary  merit  of  the  book  stands  high.  The  selections  are  from 
the  writings  of  such  skillful  writers  of  children's  stories  as  Laura  Richards, 
Helen  Hunt  Jackson,  Mary  E.  Wilkins  and  others.  The  book  is  attractively 
bound  and  has  numerous  excellent  illustrations,  many  of  them  in  colors. 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.     Price,  40  cents. 

Elements  of  Physics.  By  George  A.  Hoadley.  Dr.  Hoadley  is  head  of 
the  department  of  physics  in  Swarthmore  College;  his  book  is  designed  to 
cover  the  entrance  requirements  to  every  college  and  university.  It  presents 
the  fundamental  principles  in  a  somewhat  new  but  distinctly  logical  order. 
The  subject  of  mechanics  is  treated  early  in  the  book;  the  chapter  on  electricity 
is  inserted  before  the  one  on  light,  in  order  that  it  may  be  reached  before  the 
winter  months  of  school.  The  chapter  on  electricity  is  elaborate,  abounding  in 
illustrations  and  demonstrations,  and  adequate  to  meet  the  extensive  interest  in 
this  great  subject.  The  treatment  of  the  topics  is  clear  and  simple,  practical 
and  interesting;  the  problems,  which  are  many  and  varied,  are  those  that  deal 
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with  real  events  both  in  time  and  space.  A  marked  feature  of  the  book  is  that 
it  makes  clear  the  intimate  relations  between  everyday  life  and  applied  physics, 
thus  by  the  practical  application  of  established  principles  to  daily  use  making 
the  study  interesting  as  well  as  scientific.     American  Book  Company. 

City  Schools.  By  William  E.  Chancellor.  This  book  deals  directly  with 
the  management  and  direction  of  city  schools,  and  follows  in  sequence  the 
author's  earlier  work,  Our  Schools  :  Their  Administration  and  Supervision, 
in  Avhich  book  Dr.  Chancellor  had  in  view  communities  of  from  five  thousand 
population  to  forty  or  fifty  thousand.  In  the  present  book  he  considers  the 
large  cities.  The  author  holds  as  a  fundamental  tenet  that  a  correct  school 
system  is  absolutely  essential  to  good  schools  within  the  system,  accepting 
Lotze's  conclusion  that  the  mechanism  is  of  universal  significance  and  condi- 
tions the  success  of  the  activities  of  the  spirit.  Given  a  good  school  sj'stem,  and 
a  poor  school  is  an  anomaly;  a  poor  school  system,  and  the  good  school  is  an 
accident  and  in  peril  of  destruction.  It  is  with  the  system  that  the  book  deals, 
and  the  plea  is  made  for  more  intelligent  and  articulate  mechanism  in  all  of  our 
large  cities.  A  book  of  this  character  is  largely  for  students  of  education  rather 
than  for  experienced  city  school  administrators.  It  has  a  wealth  of  informa- 
tion which  has  taken  years  to  assemble.  Some  of  the  subjects  discussed  are 
the  state  and  the  school;  the  city  school  system;  business  officers  of  the  city 
system;  city  schools;  equipment;  pupil;  special  schools;  programs  and 
records;  aids  and  accessories;  converting  the  occupation  into  a  profession,  etc. 
Dr.  Chancellor's  discussion  ot  the  various  subjects  is  always  temperate,  always 
judicially  free  from  bias,  always  frank.  He  holds  that  as  a  social  institution  the 
school  requires  direction  and  management  by  the  profession  of  educators,  and  it 
is  to  this  profession  that  he  appeals.  It  is  a  work  that  should  grip  the  interest 
of  every  student  of  universal  education  in  this  democratic  civilization  of  ours. 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

First  Course  in  Biology.  By  L.  H.  Bailey  and  Walter  M.  Coleman.  This 
work  is  in  three  parts  :  the  first,  plant  biology,  is  written  by  Mr.  Bailey,  part  two, 
animal  biology,  and  part  three,  human  biology,  by  Mr.  Coleman.  The  book  is 
plainly  an  effort  to  meet  the  need  for  a  simple  and  untechnical  text  to  cover,  in 
its  elementary  phases,  biology  in  the  secondary  schools ;  it  aims  to  stand 
between  the  unorganized  nature  study  of  the  intermediate  grades  and  the  for- 
mal science  of  the  more  advanced  courses.  In  the  spirit  of  the  revolt  against 
the  laboratory  and  research  method  of  the  college  as  it  has  been  impressed  into 
the  common  school,  the  authors  lay  great  stress  upon  the  processes  and  adapta- 
tions of  life  as  expressed  in  plants  and  animals  and  men,  and  attach  less  impor- 
tance to  botany  and  zoology  and  physiology  as  such.  It  is  not  uncommon  for 
the  pupil  to  study  botany  without  really  knowing  plants,  or  physiology  without 
knowing  himself.  In  every  part  into  which  the  book  is  divided  great  effort  is 
made  to  apply  the  lessons  to  daily  life.  The  very  reason  for  knowing  plants  and 
animals  is  that  one  may  live  with  them,  and  the  reason  for  knowing  oneself  is 
that  he  may  live  his  daily  life  with  some  degree  of  intelligence.  The  book 
marks  a  new  line  in  the  teaching  of  biology,  and  demonstrates  that  the  ideals 
and  the  abilities  should  be  developed  out  of  the  common  surroundings  and 
affairs  of  life  rather  than  imposed  on  the  pupil  as  a  matter  of  abstract,  unre- 
lated theory.     The  Macmillan  Company.     Price,  $1.25. 
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The  Tortoise  and  the  Geese  and  other  fables  of  Bidpai  are  in  this  attractive 
volume  engagingly  retold  by  Maude  Barrovv^s  Dutton,  and  artistically  illustrated 
by  E.  Boyd  Smith.  The  fables  of  Bidpai  are  supposed  to  have  been  written  in 
India  three  or  more  centuries  before  Christ.  They  are  full  of  spirit  and  action, 
and  each  one  has  a  point  that  carries  home  its  lesson  to  the  mind  of  child  or 
adult  reader.  There  is  a  subtle  Oriental  atmosphere  about  them  that  is  alto- 
gether charfning.     Houghton  Mifflin  Company.     Price,  $i.oo. 

The  Panther.  By  Anne  Warner.  The  attraction  of  this  book  lies  almost 
wholly  in  its  daintiness  of  attire  and  the  artistic  illustrations.  As  a  study  of 
temptation,  with  its  thrill  of  creepy  horror,  it  offers  little  either  from  a  literary 
or  psychological  standpoint  to  repay  one  for  the  time  spent  in  reading  it.  The 
story  comes  as  a  rather  unpleasant  surprise  to  the  readers  of  Anne  Warner's 
usually  bright,  cheerful,  humorous  writings.  Small,  Maynard  &  Co.  Price, 
$1.25. 

Part  Songs  for  Mixed  Voices.  Compiled  by  Waller  H.  Aiken.  Mr. 
Aiken  has  supervision  of  music  in  the  Cincinnati  public  schools,  and  is  in  posi- 
tion to  determine  what  is  required  in  a  compilation  of  choruses  for  use  in  high 
schools  and  choral  classes.  The  songs  selected  are  of  a  high  literary  character  ; 
they  are  worthy  of  study  and  use  by  composers  who  have  the  serious  side  of 
music  deeply  in  heart.  In  the  settings  many  of  the  most  celebrated  composers 
are  represented.  While  the  music  is  all  classical  it  is  of  a  varying  degree  of 
difficulty,  and  will  command  the  respect  of  both  teacher  and  pupil.  But  most 
important  of  all  is  that  the  book  provides  songs  which  boys  and  girls  will  enjoy 
singing  Could  anything  better  be  said  of  a  music  book  .^  American  Book 
Company.     Price,  65  cents. 

The  New  Century  Spelling  Book.  By  A.  N.  McCullum  and  P.  W.  Horn. 
The  editors  of  this  new  speller  are  superintendents  of  schools  in  Texas,  and 
their  little  book  has  grown  up  out  of  their  experience  in  schools,  and  to  meet 
the  demands  of  their  teachers.  The  book  makes  certain  claims  for  considera- 
tion to  wit:  careful  grading  of  word  lists,  systematic  course  in  phonics  separate 
from  the  regular  spelling  lessons,  teaching  of  such  words  as  are  actually  needed 
in  the  vocabulary  of  the  pupil,  development  of  spelling  power  through  close 
study  of  important  rules  for  spelling,  required  use  of  the  dictionary  by  the 
pupil,  practical  treatment  of  prefixes,  suffixes  and  synonyms.  The  lessons  are 
short,  are  based  on  the  daily  actions  and  needs  of  the  pupils,  and  are  most  dis- 
creetly graded.  Altogether  it  makes  a  spelling  book  with  many  merits,  one 
likely  to  make  the  study  of  the  lessons  interesting  and  profitable,  and  by  the 
intelligent  use  of  the  excellent  rules  to  render  the  spelling  of  words  undifficult. 
Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 

The  Pig  Brother.  By  Laura  E.  Richards,  This  is  a  collection  of  some  of 
the  stories  and  poems,  thirty-five  in  number,  which  Mrs.  Richards  has  from 
time  to  time  contributed  to  the  periodical  press.  The  stories  are  most  delicious 
in  matter  and  manner ;  they  are  of  the  sort  that  grip  the  interest  of  every  child, 
and  grown-up  folks  find  them  delightful.  They  have  now  been  collected  and 
put  forth  as  a  supplementary  reader  for  the  fourth  school  year.  There  couldn't 
be  a  better  book  for  the  purpose.     Little,  Brown  &  Co.     Price,  40  cents. 
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Latin  Prose  Composition.  By  Henry  Carr  Pearson.  Two  books  in  Latin 
prose — one  based  on  Cresar,  and  one  based  on  Cicero.  The  first  named  is 
based  upon  the  first  four  books  of  Cresar's  Gallic  War,  the  second  upon  eight 
of  the  leading  orations  of  Cicero.  The  books  combine  a  thorough  and  system- 
atic study  of  the  essentials  of  Latin  syntax,  with  abundant  practice  in  trans- 
lating English  into  Latin,  and  afford  constant  practice  in  writing  Latin 
at  sight.  A  somewhat  new  method  is  employed  by  Professor  Pearson  in 
developing  the  lessons  wherein  the  progress  of  the  student  is  constantly  for- 
ward with  a  persistent  backing  of  all  previous  work  in  the  lessons.  The  books 
make  satisfying  tools  for  both  teacher  and  pupil  in  this  not  altogether  inviting 
subject.     American  Book  Company.     Price,  50  cents  each. 

Essays  of  Seneca.  Edited  by  Allan  P.  Ball.  In  the  belief  that  the  writ- 
ings of  Seneca  merit  more  attention  than  has  usually  been  paid  them  by 
American  students,  and  that  Seneca's  life  and  character  are  no  less  interesting 
than  his  works,  Dr.  Ball  has  prepared  for  an  edition  a  group  of  his  writings 
chosen  with  a  view  not  primarily  to  the  exemplary  display  of  his  philosophy 
or  of  his  literary  style,  but  rather  to  his  personal  connection  with  the  history 
of  his  time.  Five  essays  and  ten  letters  comprise  the  volume.  The  introduc- 
tion gives  in  succinct  form  the  life  of  Seneca,  an  account  of  the  stoic  philos- 
ophy, and  a  discussion  of  the  style  of  Seneca's  writings.  The  notes  are  ample 
and  scholarly  in  a  high  degree.     The  Macmillan  Company.     Price,  60  cents. 

Physical  Geography.  By  M.  F.  Maury.  Dr.  Maury's  standard  work  on 
this  subject  has  been  revised  and  largely  rewritten  by  Frederic  William 
Simonds,  professor  of  geology  in  the  University  of  Texas.  For  upward  of  a 
generation  Dr.  Maury's  book  met  the  apprqval  of  teachers  of  geography.  The 
recent  discoveries  and  advances  in  physiographic  science  made  it  imperative 
that  the  work  be  revised ;  how  well  and  ably  this  has  been  done  may  be  seen 
from  an  examination  of  the  book  in  hand.  Dr.  Simonds  has  preserved  as  far 
as  possible  the  plan  of  the  older  work,  a  plan  involving  a  comprehensive  and 
accurate  treatment  of  the  subject,  combined  with  great  clearness  and  simplic- 
ity. A  large  number  of  maps  and  diagrams,  together  with  many  illustrations, 
mainly  from  photographs,  serve  to  enrich  the  text  and  to  show  graphically  the 
points  treated  in  the  book.     American  Book  Company.     Price,  $1.20. 

Periodical  Notes 

In  The  Century  for  November,  L.  H.  Bailey,  Director  of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  Cornell 
University,  writes  interestingly  and  with  authority  of  college  men  as  farm  managers. — The 
November  National  Magazine  contains  a  graphic  and  brilliant  description  of  South  Texas  from 
the  pen  of  Frank  Putnam.  Many  and  interesting  facts  are  given  regarding  the  "  phenomenal 
growth  and  development  of  this  fertile  and  resourceful  state." — One  finds  an  interesting  collection 
of  ideas  under  the  title  of  "  If  I  were  a  National  Santa  Claus  "  in  the  December  Delineator.  In 
this  symposium  Hdward  Markham  says  that  his  gift  as  a  National  Santa  Claus  would  be  a 
system,  organized  by  the  state,  to  provide  work  at  living  wages  for  all  workless  men  and  women. 
Mrs.  Frederick  Schoft",  president  of  the  National  Congress  of  Mothers,  if  she  were  a  National 
Santa  Claus,  "  would  make  it  possible  for  every  child  to  have  a  square  deal  all  of  the  time,  every 
day,  from  infancy  to  manhood  in  every  home  and  every  kind  of  community." — An  article  whicn 
appears  in  the  November  Atlantic  Monthly  on  "  Self-government  in  Public  Schools,"  deserves 
attentive  reading.  The  author.  Bertha  H.  Smith,  deals  ably  with  this  interesting  subject,  and  the 
whole  article  is  a  strong  appeal  for  a  complete  republican  form  of  government  in  our  schools. — 
The  December  Lippincotfs  Magazine  is  full  of  Christmas  cheer — a  veritable  holiday  number. 
Chester  Firkins  contributes  an  exceedingly  beautiful  poem,  "Jesus  unto  Mary,"  and  Edwin  L.. 
Sabin  writes  of  a  "Truly"  Christmas  in  a  delightful  way  that  brings  to  one  a  rush  of  happy 
memories. 
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"How  to  Teach"  Series 

VII 
Teaching  Arithmetic 

WALTER  H.  YOUNG 

N  teaching  arithmetic  three  different  aims  should 
be  kept  in  view  :  to  develop  the  idea  or  concept 
of  quantity,  to  combine  numbers  with  speed  and 
accuracy,  and  to  solve  problems.  The  first  cul- 
tivates, not  perception  merely,  but  the  judgment 
also,  by  showing  the  relations  between  objects, 
visualizing  them  and  comparing  them  one  with 
another.  The  second  serves  only  to  furnish  the 
pupil  with  the  tools  with  which  to  work  ;  while  the  real  value 
of  arithmetic  lies  in  the  solution  of  problems,  the  power  to  fol- 
low the  various  steps  involved,  and  to  reason  out  the  method  of 
solving. 

Such,  then,  are  the  aims  to  be  kept  constantly  in  mind.  The 
attainment  of  them  rests  largely  with  the  teacher.  No  matter 
how  excellent  the  method,  in  the  hands  of  a  teacher  who  is  in- 
competent or  not  interested  in  the  subject,  unsatisfactory  results 
are  bound  to  follow.  The  successful  operation  of  any  method 
depends,  therefore,  to  a  considerable  extent  upon  the  teacher. 
Yet  there  is  need  of  something  more  than  a  knowledge  of  the 
subject-matter  and  the  method  to  be  employed.  Enthusiasm  and 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  beget  like  qualities  in  the  pupils.. 
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The  arithmetic  recitation  should  not  be  dreaded  as  a  period  of 
drudgery  ;  it  should  be  looked  forward  to  with  joy  and  eager- 
ness. Oral  work  and  the  problems  of  the  text-book  should 
constitute  the  daily  routine  ;  but  both  teacher  and  pupils  should 
be  on  the  alert  for  new  and  live  problems ;  the  problems  of  the 
grocer,  the  carpenter,  the  merchant,  the  farmer.  In  this  way 
the  subject  becomes  superior  to  the  text-book;  real,  not  book, 
knowledge  is  acquired  ;  and  the  principles  of  arithmetic  become 
vital  factors  in  the  lives  of  the  children. 

Before  going  further  let  me  mention  a  few  pitfalls  to  be  avoided. 
Many  teachers  make  the  grievous  mistake  of  always  attempting 
to  teach  the  "  why  "  to  immature  minds,  instead  of  emphasizing 
the  mechanical  processes.  It  is  not  necessary  to  give  a  mathe- 
matical demonstration  of  the  reason  for  inverting  the  divisor 
when  dividing  one  fraction  by  another.  Teach  the  process  so 
thoroughly,  and  drill  on  it  so  repeatedly,  that  the  pupil  will 
never  make  a  mistake.  Let  him  invert  and  multiply  without 
knowing  the  reason  why.  On  the  other  hand,  several  proc- 
esses, as  addition  and  subtraction  of  denominate  numbers,  can 
be  worked  out  with  the  pupils  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  clear 
to  the  most  stupid  what  is  done  and  why  it  is  done. 

Another  stumbling  block,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  is  simple 
multiplication.  Many  teachers  insist  that  the  multiplicand  and 
the  product  must  be  of  the  same  denomination.  If  the  answer 
is  obtained  in  any  other  way  it  is  marked  wrong.  I  have  seen 
teachers  in  two  of  our  New  England  States  mark  as  incorrect 
examples  similar  to  the  following  :  Bought  26  dozens  of  eggs 
at  30  cents  a  dozen,  when  the  pupil  used  30  cents  in  the 
position  in  which  the  multiplier  is  usually  placed.  By  giving 
as  a  reason  that  26  should  be  used  as  multiplier,  the  teacher  had 
taught  unnecessary  and  untenable  theory,  confused  nearly  all  her 
pupils,  and  forced  them  to  do  what  to  the  average  business  man 
is  the  height  of  folly  and  ridiculous  in  the  extreme.  On  this 
point  David  Eugene  Smith  says  :  "As  to  writing  the  statement 
of  multiplication  the  old  English  form  was  $3  X  2  =  $6.  At 
present  the  tendency  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  writing  and  reading 
the  multiplier  first,  as  2  X  $3  =  $6.  This  is  much  less  confusing 
to  children,  and  is  used  by  our  best  writers  and  teachers." 
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Then  again,  with  regard  to  the  multiplication  of  fractions, 
say  J  of  ^.  Instead  of  multiplying  as  they  stand,  some  teachers 
insist  that  the  example  be  rewritten  :  J  of  ^  =  ^  X  J  =  ^  •  Such 
questionable  formalism  should  be  very  carefully  avoided. 

In  measurements,  also,  as  in  finding  the  area  of  a  rectangle 
when  the  length  of  its  sides  are  given,  the  teacher  is  not  to 
attempt  a  geometrical  demonstration  ;  simply  show  by  means 
of  blocks  that  the  base  contains  the  unit  of  measure  so  many 
times,  that  the  other  side  or  altitude  is  the  same  length  as  the 
number  of  rows  of  blocks,  and  that  the  total  number  of  blocks 
is  the  same  as  the  area  of  the  rectangle,  the  unit  of  measurement 
being,  of  course,  a  unit  of  square  measure.  Probably  as  good 
a  way  as  any  of  writing  the  statement  is,  in  the  case  of  a 
rectangle,  ^"  by  ^"  is  7  X  4  square  inches  =  28  square  inches. 
But  to  return  to  the  positive  side  of  the  discussion.  Equipment 
for  teaching  arithmetic  is  just  as  essential,  though  not  as 
extensive,  as  apparatus  for  teaching  physics.  The  old  days 
of  slate,  pencil  and  text-book  only  have  passed  away  ;  methods 
have  changed  in  arithmetic  as  well  as  in  science,  whenever 
possible  objects  are  used  to  illustrate  mathematical  truths. 
Therefore  every  school  should  be  equipped  with  the  necessities 
for  objective  teaching,  such  as  a  good  ruler  for  each  pupil, 
blocks  and  cubes,  weights  and  measures,  splints  in  bundles, 
several  chromatic  number  charts,  spheres,  pyramids,  cylindersj 
good  blackboards,  and  tablets  such  as  are  required  for  Bigelow 
and  Boyden's  Primary  Number. 

One  of  the  most  important  factors  in  teaching  arithmetic  is 
oral  work.  This  is  useful  in  securing  accuracy  and  rapidity 
of  calculation,  as  well  as  in  solving  many  mental  problems. 
The  best  schools  give  to  oral  work  about  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
time  allotted  to  arithmetic.  In  these  exercises,  more  than  in 
any  other,  it  is  essential  that  the  teacher  should  have  the  eyes 
of  every  pupil  fixed  upon  her.  She  must  secure  the  closest 
attention.  But  right  here  let  me  caution  the  teacher  not  to 
call  upon  the  same  pupil  too  frequently,  and  not  always  upon 
the  first  to  finish.  The  mentally  slow  has  his  rights,  as  well 
as    the    lightning    calculator.      The   truck   horse    is   just   as 
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necessary  as  the  race  horse,  and  should  be  just  as  carefully 
fed  and  groomed. 

Oral  work  naturally  divides  itself  into  two  parts  : — 

1 .  Abstract  work  :  The  teacher  dictates  an  exercise  something 
like  this  :  2-l-5-f-8  +  7  +  4  +  6;  or  for  the  higher  grades  occa- 
sionally the  following  may  be  profitable  :  18-I-14 — i5-|-27-j-  12, 
giving  out  the  numbers  distinctly,  so  that  the  pupils  can  easily 
understand  and  follow.  She  may  vary  these  with  the  operations 
of  fractions.  Now  this  work  demands  the  closest  of  attention, 
is  very  fatiguing,  and  should  never  last  more  than  five  minutes 
at  each  recitation. 

Another  exercise  is  to  have  a  pupil  go  to  the  blackboard, 
write  in  column  three  or  more  numbers  of  two  figures,  allow 
the  class  to  look  at  them  for  an  instant,  then  cover  the  numbers 
with  a  sheet  of  paper  and  call  for  the  sum. 

Still  another  pleasing  exercise  for  reviewing  the  tables  of 
denominate  numbers  is  to  begin  with  one  of  the  tables,  say  dry 
measure,  have  each  pupil  in  a  row  recite  one  part  of  the  table, 
then  pass  on  to  another  table,  say  time,  then  liquid  measure, 
and  so  on,  until  all  the  tables  have  been  gone  through.  In  this, 
however,  the  teacher  should  be  careful  to  vary  both  the  tables 
and  the  order  of  rows,  so  as  not  to  call  upon  the  same  pupils 
repeatedly  for  the  same  thing. 

2.  Problems:  Equally  important  is  the  matter  of  oral  problems. 
These  should  be  suited  to  the  age  of  the  pupil,  ranging  from 
the  simple  problems  of  the  first  grade  to  problems  of  excavation 
and  grading  in  the  ninth  grade.  Where  the  actual  work  is  too 
difficult  to  be  performed  without  the  aid  of  pencil  and  paper, 
the  principles  and  processes  involved  can  be  very  carefully 
discussed. 

Oral  work  affords  a  splendid  opportunity  for  the  discussion 
and  use  of  short  methods  after  the  regular  method  has  been 
thoroughly  mastered  and  the  way  thus  prepared  for  their  intro- 
duction. Some  of  these  methods  commend  themselves  for 
nearly  every  grade,  although  the  teacher  should  be  careful  not 
to  over-emphasize  the  short  methods.  Let  us  consider  a  few 
of  them.  In  the  addition  of  fractions,  say  J-f-  3'  multiply  the 
denominators  for  a  new  denominator,  and  add  the  denominators 
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for  a  new  numerator.  Or,  if  we  have  |  + 1,  we  see  at  once 
that  the  denominator  is  35,  and  the  numerator  21  -\-  10.  Sup- 
pose we  have  9.5X8.5;  9  X  8  =  72,  (9  + 8). 5  =  8.5  and 
.5X.5  =  .25.  Adding  we  have  80.75.  If  we  are  to  multiply  by 
12J,  it  is  much  simpler  to  add  two  ciphers  and  divide  by  8. 
The  same  principle  holds  true  in  multiplying  by  i6|,  25,  and 
several  other  numbers.  Suppose  we  have  the  following  ex- 
ample :  Bought  7,500  pounds  of  butter  at  28  cents  per  pound. 
Now  7,500  X  28  cents=  2,800  X  75  cents,  or  f  of  $2,800.  The 
judicious  teacher  should  certainly  make  use  of  some  short 
methods,  for  they  are  of  great  assistance  in  oral  work,  and  are 
valuable  in  later  life,  especially  when  pencil  and  paper  are  not 
at  hand. 

In  solving  problems  great  latitude  should  be  allowed.  The 
teacher  should  encourage  the  pupil  to  find  as  many  solutions  as 
possible,  thereby  developing  thought-power  on  the  part  of  the 
child.  Discrimination,  however,  should  be  used.  Which  way 
is  the  shortest?  Which  method  is  most  in  accord  with  the  order 
of  transactions?  Which  will  you  be  most  likely  to  remember? 
These  and  kindred  questions  should  be  asked  when  several 
solutions  are  given. 

Wherever  possible  cancellation  should  be  used,  for  it  shortens 
the  work  and  saves  the  time  of  teacher  and  pupil. 

The  quality  of  teaching  done  in  the  primary  grades  is  all- 
important,  determining  in  a  large  measure  the  character  of 
what  follows.  This  work  must  be  thoroughly  mastered  ;  the 
child  must  perform  the  ordinary  numerical  combinations  with 
speed  and  accuracy  ;  and  he  must  be  able  to  solve  such  simple 
problems  as  would  interest  a  child  of  his  age  and  understanding. 
These  results  can  be  secured  by  working  along  three  definite 
lines. 

I.  The  idea  of  quantity  :  It  is  not  enough  that  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  education  a  pupil  should  talk  glibly  about  inches, 
pints,  pounds,  merely  as  words;  he  must  do  more  than  this; 
he  must  both  perceive  and  image  objects  which  have  the  dimen- 
sions of  inches,  pints,  and  the  weight  of  pounds,  beginning 
first  with  linear  measure,  then  passing  on  to  surface  measure, 
then  finally  to  the  measure  of  solids.     At  the  same  time  he  is 
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to  be  taught  to  recognize  the  pint,  quart  and  gallon  in  liquid 
measure  by  actually  measuring  sand  or  water.  His  sense  of 
weight  should  also  be  trained  by  using  the  balances  in  finding 
the  weight  of  different  objects.  In  all  these  exercises  the  pupil 
should  describe  accurately  each  operation  as  he  performs  it. 

2.  Abstract  work  :  This  is  rather  overdone  in  the  first  two 
grades  in  many  schools.  The  tendency  now  is  to  develop  the 
idea  of  quantity  along  with  the  idea  of  number.  To  secure  this 
the  limits  are  shortened.  No  sacrifice  of  quality  results  ;  rather 
a  gain,  for  the  abstract  work  is  even  more  accurately  and  speedily 
performed.  But  beginning  with  the  third  grade  the  pupil  should 
have  constant  drill  in  numbers  of  two,  three  and  four  places. 
He  should  be  taught  to  add  in  columns,  placing  his  sum  under 
each  column  until  he  has  checked  his  work  and  proved  it 
correct. 

3.  Problems  :  Problems  may  be  introduced  almost  as  soon  as 
the  pupil  is  able  to  count ;  indeed,  they  may  be  used  in  assisting 
the  pupil  to  count.  Of  course  they  must  be  simple,  and  suited 
to  the  mind  of  the  child.  The  thoughtful  teacher  will  have 
books  of  problems  at  hand,  as  well  as  invent  many  simple  ones 
herself.  The  pamphlets  published  by  the  city  of  Cleveland  are 
very  good  and  inexpensive,  and  at  the  same  time  require 
thought.  "  Encourage  the  pupils  to  make  problems,  using  the 
combinations  already  learned.  If  the  language  of  a  problem  is 
found  to  give  particular  difficulty,  several  additional  problems 
should  be  dictated.  Train  pupils  to  look  for  the  thought  in  a 
problem,  to  picture  the  situation  depicted,  and  to  determine 
what  efTect  this  has  upon  the  quantities  involved.  Never  tell  a 
pupil  he  should  add  or  subtract  in  solving  a  problem,  but  lead 
him  to  see  how  the  quantities  are  related  to  one  another  by  the 
nature  of  the  transaction." 

Above  all,  teach  principles  rather  than  long  and  tedious 
puzzles.  There  is  little  pedagogical  value,  for  instance,  in  a 
problem  like  this  :  How  many  inches  in  149  miles,  74  rods,  3 
yards,  2  feet  and  7  inches?  While  we  may  occasionally  place 
such  a  problem  before  the  pupil,  as  a  steady  diet  it  kills  interest 
and  takes  time  which  should  be  given  to  something  more 
valuable. 
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Another  difficulty  which  primary  pupils  encounter  is  "  carry- 
ing "  in  addition,  and  "borrowing"  in  subtraction.  These 
can  of  course  be  taught  by  rule,  but  the  inductive  method 
should  here,  as  in  every  other  subject,  precede  the  formal 
statement.  A  very  excellent  way  is  to  use  sticks  or  splints  in 
bundles  of  ten,  and  thus  actually  add  or  subtract,  or  the 
teacher  may  picture  on  the  board  objects  by  tens  or  units. 
Children  enjoy  this  kind  of  work,  and  look  forward  to  it 
eagerly.  Another  way,  still  more  pleasing  to  the  pupil,  is  to 
add  and  subtract  by  tens  and  units  with  the  aid  of  a  chromatic 
numerical  frame.  The  principle  of  this  is  the  same  as  the 
method  of  representing  objects  on  the  board,  and  much  more 
rapid. 

In  teaching  common  fractions  it  is  universally  admitted  that 
the  subject  should  be  approached  concretely.  An  apple  or  a 
pear  may  be  used,  dividing  it  first  into  halves,  then  dividing 
one  of  the  halves  into  two  equal  parts.  Right  here  comes  the 
first  lesson  in  addition  of  fractions,  by  placing  a  half  and  a 
fourth  together  and  showing  that  we  cannot  name  the  sum 
until  the  other  half  is  divided.  Now  it  is  not  enough  that  the 
teacher  should  go  through  this  illustration  once  with  the  class ; 
the  operation  should  be  performed  and  carefully  described  by 
each  pupil.  Subtraction  can  be  taught  at  the  time  by  taking 
one  fourth  from  three  fourths.  From  this  the  teacher  can 
readily  pass  to  multiplication  as  a  shortened  form  of  addition, 
then  to  division  as  a  process  of  dividing  into  parts. 

It  is  always  well  to  approach  a  subject  from  as  many  avenues 
as  possible,  hence  the  value  of  a  second  method,  which  is  to 
have  the  pupil  use  paper  and  ruler,  with  the  foot  as  unit  of 
measure.  The  teacher  asks  her  class  questions  similar  to  the 
following:  How  many  inches  in  a  foot?  Divide  a  foot  into 
two  equal  parts;  what  is  each  part  called?  Into  three  equal 
parts;  what  do  you  name  each  part?  This  can  be  continued 
until  the  pupil  is  familiar  with  halves,  thirds,  fourths  and  sixths. 
Addition  is  the  next  step,  and  subtraction  at  the  same  time,  for 
they  can  be  taught  together  much  easier  than  separately. 
This  use  of  the  ruler  is  of  great  help  in  showing  the  necessity 
of  changing  to  a  common  denominator  before  adding  or  sub- 
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tracting  fractions.  Especially  is  it  valuable  in  multiplying  a 
fraction  by  a  fraction.  To  illustrate  :  A  pupil  marks  off  a  line 
one  half  a  foot  long,  then  divides  the  line  into  three  equal  parts  ; 
how  long  is  one  part?  What  part  of  a  foot  is  it?  Show  the 
relation  between  ^,  ^,  l,  and  formulate  the  rule.  For  division, 
find  out  how  many  times  one  sixth  of  a  foot  is  contained  in  one 
half  a  foot,  write  the  numbers  on  the  board  and  formulate  the 
rule  after  showing  the  relation  between  the  numbers.  Two 
points  especially  should  be  emphasized:  i.  Repeat  the 
operation  many  times  with  slight  variations  ;  have  every  child 
do  it,  and  then  state  clearly  what  he  has  done,  concluding  with 
a  statement  of  the  rule.  2.  Be  sure  to  have  the  operations 
written  on  the  board  where  all  can  plainly  see  them.  In  this 
way  the  ear,  eye  and  hand  are  all  trained. 

The  development  of  the  idea  of  quantity  in  the  primary 
grades  has  prepared  the  way  for  an  appreciative  study  of 
measurements.  The  pupil  thus  trained  visualizes  the  object 
which  he  is  measuring.  His  mind  forms  an  image  of  the 
particular  coal  bin,  or  plot  of  ground,  or  pile  of  lumber. 
Given  the  dimensions,  he  readily  finds  the  area  or  cubical 
contents,  for  he  works  not  by  blind  formula,  but  from  a  real 
conception  of  the  object. 

We  have  suggested  some  things  to  be  measured,  and  the 
resourceful  teacher  will  think  of  many  others.  This  kind 
of  work  is  very  practical.  For  example,  have  the  pupil 
measure  the  coal  bin  at  home,  inquire  of  the  coal  dealer  how 
many  cubic  feet  of  coal  in  a  ton,  and  find  out  how  many  tons 
of  coal  the  bin  will  hold.  Again,  have  the  boys  find  the  cost 
of  grading  a  plot  of  ground.  This  requires  careful  measure- 
ment, the  amount  of  earth  in  a  load  and  the  cost  of  cartage 
and  labor.  It  is  an  excellent  plan  to  get  from  a  contractor  the 
plans  of  a  house,  have  the  pupils  find  the  amount  of  earth  to  be 
excavated  and  the  cost  of  excavation,  material  and  labor  for 
the  foundation,  amount  of  lumber,  shingles,  lead,  paint,  labor, 
etc.,  and  cost  of  the  same  at  current  prices. 

We  pass  now  to  the  subject  of  simple  interest.  In  treating 
this  topic  I  wish  to  give  two  illustrative  examples  exactly  as 
they  were  solved  by  the  pupil. 
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I.  Interest  of  $9,500  for  3  years,  6  months,   17  days  at  7 
per  cent. 

$9,500  42  months,  17  days 

.20=         1,900  .21+ •ooi+ -oooi 

.01  =  95 

.ooi=  23.75 

.OOOi=:  3- 166 


6)2,021.916  at  6  % 
336.986  at  I  % 


$2,358,902  at  7  %rz:Answer. 

2.  Amount  of  $562.75  from  August  15,  1906,  to  December 
29,  1908,  at  7  per  cent. 

$562.75  2  years,  4  months,  14  days 

.lo  ■=:  56.2750  28  months  +  14  days,  or  (12  +  2)  days 

.04^  22.5100  14  +  .002  + -oooj 

.002  ^  1-1255 

.000+=  .18758 


6)80.09808  at  6  %        $562.75 
13-34968  at  I  %  *  93-447 


93.44774  at  7  %         $656.i97:irAnswer. 

The  above  represents  the  actual  work  required  to  solve  the 
two  problems.  They  are  important,  not  merely  for  the  method 
used,  but  especially  to  show  what  it  is  possible  to  do  in  training 
pupils,  for,  to  solve  problems  of  this  kind  according  to  the 
above  method  certainly  does  require  careful  drill,  a  keen  insight 
into  numerical  combinations,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
decimal  fractions — aims  which  every  teacher  should  do  her 
best  to  attain. 

Our  purpose  in  the  preceding  pages  has  been  to  describe  as 
accurately  as  possible  some  of  the  methods  now  in  use,  in  such 
a  way  as  to  be  helpful  to  the  average  teacher,  recognizing  that 
the  practical  rather  than  the  theoretical  is  of  greater  interest  to 
the  general  reader. 


Progress  of  Pupils  through  ILlementary  and 
High  Schools 

SUPERINTENDENT  J.    M.    GREENWOOD,    KANSAS    CITY,    MISSOURI 

^N  some  cities  the  question  has  been  asked,  how 
long  does  it  take  pupils  to  go  through  the  ele- 
mentary schools  and  be  admitted  to  high  school? 
The  elementary  courses  of  study  in  nearly  all  of 
the  cities  of  the  United  States  are  mapped  out  on 
an  eight  year  basis,  in  some  instances  nine  years, 
and,  in  a  few,  ten  years  ;  but  on  the  other  hand, 
in  a  few  cities,  notably  Kansas  City,  a  seven  year 
course  is  in  operation.  All  discussion  of  the  time  element 
ought  to  assume  that  pupils  are  regular  in  attendance,  are  of 
average  intelligence,  and  are  capable  of  doing  a  year's  work  in 
ten  school  months,  or  two  hundred  school  days  annually,  after 
deducting  holidays.  The  question,  however  clearly  stated, 
cannot  be  treated  arithmetically,  except  approximately,  owing 
to  sickness  of  pupils,  removal  of  pupils  from  one  school  to 
another,  changes  of  teachers,  and  other  disturbing  factors  that 
tend  to  break  up  regular  and  uniform  progress  for  a  series  ot 
years  in  school  work.  Another  factor  that  seriously  interferes 
with  the  progress  of  a  considerable  number  of  pupils  in  many 
systems  of  schools  is  the  yearly  interval  between  classes  and 
grades,  so  that  unless  a  pupil  does  a  full  year's  work  each 
year,  he  is  put  back  and  made  to  do  the  new  year's  work 
where  he  started  in  the  year  before. 

So  far  as  the  writer  knows,  the  statistics  included  in  this 
paper  are  on  a  different  basis  and  from  a  different  view-point 
from  any  others  published  in  this  country.  The  object  I  have 
had  in  view  is  to  deal  with  individual  cases,  including  the  his- 
tor}^  of  1,517  pupils  that  completed  the  elementary  course  of 
study  in  the  Kansas  City  schools  in  June,  1908,  and  the  school 
history  of  440  pupils  who  graduated  from  the  high  schools  in 
June,  1908,  including  the  time  each  graduate  had  spent  in  both 
elementary  and  high  school  work. 

A  further  differentiation    among   the    elementary    pupils   is 
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made  owing  to  the  fact  that  of  1,517  reporting,  325  had  received 
kindergarten  instruction  under  what  should  be  regarded  as  an 
exceptional  condition,  namely,  that  no  pupil  can  be  enrolled 
in  the  public  schools  of  Missouri  before  its  sixth  birthday,  and 
these  pupils  had  received  such  instruction  after  six.  It  was 
contended  by  some  persons  in  this  city  that  admitting  children 
to  kindergarten  work  after  they  were  six  years  of  age  would 
enable  them  to  complete  the  regular  school  work  in  a  less 
number  of  years  than  if  they  did  not  take  it.  The  data  sub- 
mitted will  cast  some  light  on  this  question,  and  may  afford  a 
valid  basis  for  estimating  the  value  of  kindergarten  instruction 
of  children  over  six  years  of  age  in  advancing  them  or  retard- 
ing them  in  their  regular  studies  through  the  elementary  course, 
as  compared  with  the  progress  of  children  who  at  six  and 
beyond  take  up  formal  school  work.  It  is  very  generally 
admitted  that  children  after  the  sixth  year  have  passed  beyond 
the  kindergarten  age,  it  being  fixed  at  practically  from  four  and 
one  half  to  six.  One  thing  is  certainly  evident,  that  children 
six  years  of  age  or  older  taking  kindergarten  work  before 
entering  upon  the  formal  stage  of  regular  school  work  should 
pursue  a  greatly  modified  kindergarten  course,  perhaps  inter- 
mediate between  kindergarten  and  regular  work,  in  order  to 
avoid  loss  of  time  in  getting  through  the  elementary  course. 
The  kindergarten  work  here  is  so  much  added  to  the  regular 
time  for  completing  the  elementary  course. 

COMPLETING  THE  ELEMENTARY  COURSE 

The  total  number  of  pupils  completing  the  elementary  course 
was  1,581,  but  64  did  not  furnish  reports.  Seven  years  before 
the  whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled  during  the  entire  year  in 
the  first  grade  was  6,137,  ^^^d  out  of  this  enrollment  1,581 
pupils  were  promoted  seven  years  later  as  being  ready  for  high 
school  work ;  or  25.76  per  cent  remained  in  school,  and  at  least 
75  per  cent  of  these  will  enter  high  school  in  September,  1908. 

The  information  from  1,517  of  these  pupils  was  procured  on 
a  specified  day  at  the  respective  schools  in  which  they  were 
registered,  and  the  items  tabulated  and  embodied  in  this  report 
summarize  the  individual  school  history  of  each  pupil  whose 
report  was  submitted. 
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As  a  background  for  this  investigation,  the  preceding  table 
will  put  the  matter  in  a  clearer  light  in  regard  to  the  ages  of 
these  pupils  in  years  and  months  at  the  date  they  would  enter 
high  school. 

Of  the  records  of  the  1,517  elementary  pupils  reporting  who 
completed  that  course,  and  would  be  admitted  unconditionally 
to  the  high  schools,  1,192  had  not  attended  kindergarten,  and 
325  had  received  more  or  less  instruction  in  kindergarten  work. 
The  time  required  for  the  non-kindergarten  pupils  to  complete 
the  prescribed  course  is  presented  in  the  subjoined  diagram  : — 


Number  of  Pupils. 

Time  in  Years. 

lOI 

Less  than  seven  years 

524 

i 

Seven  years 

34 

Seven  and  one-half  years 

373 

Eight  years 

10 

Eight  and  one-half  years 

119 

Nine  years 

31 

Nine  and  one-half  years 

Total,    1,192 

TIME   OF   KINDERGARTl 

IN    PUPILS 

Number  of  Pupils. 

Time  in  Kindergarten. 

Time  in  Elementary 
Course. 

21 

Less  than  six  months 

Less  than  seven  years 

4  ► 

Six  months 

((                    (< 

lO 

Nine  months 

(1                    <( 

S 

More  than  nine  month 

B                        '«                              '• 

Total,  40 

Less  than  seven  years 

Number  of  Pupils. 

Time  in  Kindergarten. 

Time  in  Elementary 
Course. 

18 

Less  than  six  months 

Seven  years 

17 

Six  months 

" 

71 

Nine  months 

(( 

27 

More  than  nine  months 

" 

Total,  133 

Seven  years 

Number  of  Pupils. 

Time  in  Kindergarten. 

Time  in  Elementary 
Course. 

2 

Less  than  six  months 

Seven  and  one-half  years 

6 

Six  months 

(t                     (( 

3 

Nine  months 

i<                     (« 

6 

Mon 

;  than  nine  months 

{(                     (< 

Total,   17 


Seven  and  one-half  years 
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Number  of  Pupils. 

Time  in  Kindergarten. 

Time  in  Elementary 
Course. 

18 

Less  than  six  months 

Eight  years 

12 

Six  months 

" 

43 

Nine  months 

« 

19 

More  than  nine  months 

" 

Total,   92 

Eight  years 

Number  of  Pupils. 

Time  in  Kindergarten. 

Time  in  Elementary 
Course. 

I 

Less  than  six  months 

Eight  and  one-half  years 

2 

Six  months 

"                      " 

I 

Nine  months 

"                      " 

I 

More  than  nine  months 

<<                                              K 

Total,     5 

Eight  and  one-half  years 

Number  of  Pupils. 

Time  in  Kindergarten. 

Time  in  Elementary 
Course. 

6 

Less  than  six  months 

Nine  years 

3 

Six  months 

" 

15 

Nine  months 

" 

5 

More  than  nine  months 

(( 

Total,  29 

Nine  years 

Number  of  Pupils. 

Time  in  Kindergarten. 

Time  in  Elementary 

Six  months 

Nine  months 

More  than  nine  months 


More  than  nine  years 


More  than  nine  years 


Total,  9 

Total  Number  of  Pupils,    325 

Expressing  these  two  different  groups  in  percentages,  and 
neglecting  the  time  spent  in  kindergarten  work  we  have  the 
following  striking  results  : — 


Number  of  Pupils. 

Time  in  Elementary 
Course. 

Per 
Cent. 

Non-Kindergarlen 

lOI 

Less  than  seven  years 

8.47 

Kindergarten 

40    . 

"                     " 

12.3 

Non-Kindergarten 

5^4 

Seven  years 

44. 

Kindergarten 

133 

" 

40.9 

Non-Ki  ndergarten 

34 

Seven  and  one-half  years 

3- 

Kindergarten 

17 

"                       " 

5-4 

Non-Kindergarten 

373 

Eight  years 

31-3 

Kindergarten 

92 

" 

28.3 

Non-Kindergarten 

10 

Eight  and  one-half  years 

.84 

Kindergarten 

5 

"                        " 

1-5 

Non-Kindergarten 

119 

Nine  years 

10. 

Kindergarten 

29 

" 

8.9 

Non-Kindergarten 

31 

More  than  nine  years 

2.6 

Kindergarten 

9 

(1                    11 

2.7 
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Of  the  40  pupils  that  took  kindergarten  work  and  completed 
the  elementary  course  in  seven  years  of  the  time  spent  in  kin- 
dergarten, 21  were  in  kindergarten  between  three  and  six 
months,  4  in  it  six  months,  10  in  it  nine  months,  and  5  more 
than  nine  months.  Practically,  it  took  these  40  pupils  from  a 
half  a  year  to  a  full  year  extra  so  far  as  the  time  element  is 
involved,  to  do  the  same  work  as  the  non-kindergarten  pupils  ; 
and  so  on  in  each  of  the  other  groups. 

HOW    TIME    WAS    LOST    IN    THE    ELEMENTARY    SCHOOL 

The  investigation  thus  far  shows  that  141  pupils  completed  the 
elementary  course  in  less  than  seven  years,  657  in  seven  years, 
51  in  seven  and  one-half  years,  465  in  eight  years,  15  in  eight 
and  one-half  years,  148  in  nine  years,  and  40  in  more  than 
nine  years.  Since  798  of  these  pupils  completed  the  elemen- 
tary course  in  seven  years  and  less  than  seven  years,  it  is 
necessary  to  ascertain  why  the  others  required  more  than  seven 
years.  Each  case  was  carefully  investigated  and  then  placed 
in  one  of  the  following  groups  : — 


t  of  sickness 

288 

"      changing  schools 

193 

"      reviewing  work 

143 

"      having  to  work     . 

12 

"      absence 

40 

"      weak  eyes 

3 

"      defective  speech     . 

2 

"      lack  of  interest  in  student 

15 

"      no  reason  assigned 

35 

Total         .  .         731 

The  reports  from  the  pupils  further  show  that  543  lost  time 
in  the  schools  of  Kansas  City,  and  that  188  lost  time  in  schools 
outside  of  Kansas  City. 

TIME  IN  ELEMENTARY  AND  IN  HIGH  SCHOOL 

What  has  preceded  relates  to  the  pupils  enrolled  in  the 
elementary  schools,  and  who  had  completed  that  course  of 
study.  The  following  discussion  includes  the  statistical  history 
of  440  boys  and  girls  in  both  the  elementary  and  high  school 
courses.  These  graduates  consisted  of  149  males  and  291 
females. 
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It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  of  these  440  pupils  graduating 
in  June  from  the  four  Kansas  City  high  schools  90  com- 
pleted the  elementary  course  of  study  in  less  than  seven 
years,  238  completed  it  in  seven  years,  8  in  seven  and 
one-half  years,  92  in  eight  years,  3  in  eight  and  one-half 
years,  and  9  in  nine  years.  Those  who  required  more  than 
the  allotted  time  fell  behind  in  their  classes  on  account  of  the 
following  reasons:  Sickness — 45,  nine  boys  and  thirty-six 
girls;  changing  schools — 25,  fourteen  boys  and  eleven  girls; 
had  to  review  work — 16,  seven  boys  and  nine  girls.  It  should 
be  noted  that  428  of  these  pupils  completed  the  entire  elemen- 
tary course  from  less  than  seven  to  eight  years,  leaving  only 
12  pupils  who  required  more  than  eight  years  to  do  this  work. 
The  reports  also  revealed  the  fact  that  89  of  these  pupils  had 
lost  more  or  less  time  during  their  attendance  in  the  elementary 
schools. 

Their  high  school  records  show  the  following  facts,  to  wit: 
that  15  pupils  completed  the  high  school  course  of  study  in 
three  and  one-half  years,  324  in  four  years,  and  loi  required 
more  than  four  years,  but  none  exceeded  five  years.  In  our 
high  schools,  a  considerable  number  of  pupils,  not  to  be  hur- 
ried, take  five  years  to  complete  a  high  school  course.  Of 
those  who  took  more  than  four  years  but  not  five  years,  68  had 
not  attended  kindergarten,  19  had  attended  from  six  to  nine 
months,  and  16  had  attended  more  than  nine  months.  Of 
those  who  took  more  than  the  allotted  time,  45  lost  time  on 
account  of  sickness — ten  boys  and  thirty-five  girls  ;  25  lost 
time  on  account  of  changing  high  schools ;  13  lost  time  by 
entering  high  school  at  the  middle  of  the  year;  and  the  remain- 
ing 18  assigned  various  reasons. 

If  there  could  be  a  published  statement  of  the  progress  of 
pupils  in  different  cities  of  the  country  along  the  lines  included 
in  this  investigation,  it  would  have  a  tendency,  to  throw  con- 
siderable light  on  some  obscure  points  in  city  school  work,  and, 
in  my  judgment,  would  be  the  means  of  causing  superintend- 
ents and  principals  to  look  more  closely  into  the  organization 
and  practical  workings  of  their  schools. 
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Leonardo  da  Vinci :  The  Universal  Genius  of  the 
Renaissance 

ARTHUR  DEERIN  CALL,  A.M.,  HARTFORD,  CONNECTICUT 

I.       THE     RENAISSANCE     IN    ITALY    AND    THE    MEETING    OF    TWO 

IDEALS 

Our  modern  world  the  product  of  two  conflicting  ideals,  Greek 
and  Christian.  The  Greek  developed  the  sentient  ideal  to  a 
perfect  completeness.  The  Christian  ideal  in  complete  antith- 
esis to  the  Greek.  The  meeting  of  these  two  interpretations 
with  a  marked  emphasis  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cen- 
turies. Illustrations  among  the  monks  and  troubadours,  the 
priests  and  students  of  the  classics,  in  Fra  Angelico  and  Fra 
Lippo  Lippi,  Savonarola  and  Boccaccio.  The  Italian  Renais- 
sance an  inexplicable  movement  toward  a  self-conscious  free- 
dom in  the  human  spirit.  Its  genesis  in  the  life  and  influence 
of  Saint  Francis. 

II.       THE    BIRTH    AT    VINCI    AND    LIFE    AT    FLORENCE 

Leonardo  born  in  Vinci  on  the  Arno  midway  between  Flor- 
ence and  Pisa,  1452.  His  family  history  one  of  little  promise. 
The  early  training  unknown.  The  father's  business  interests 
take  the  boy  to  Florence.  The  conditions  in  Florence  at  that 
time.  A  pupil  in  the  studio  of  Andrea  del  Verocchio,  1466 ; 
the  results  of  this  experience.  Signs  of  precocious  versatility. 
Companionship  with  Perugino,  Lorenzo  di  Andrea  Credi,  pos- 
sibly with  Sandro  Botticelli.  Member  of  the  Florentine  Guild 
of  Painters,  1472. 

His  first  dated  landscape — "The  Day  of  S.  Mary  of  the 
Snow,"  August  2,  1473.  Verocchio's  "The  Baptism  of 
Christ"  with  its  angels  by  Leonardo.  The  legend  of  the 
"Shield."  The  cartoon  of  "The  Fall."  Early  sculptures  now 
lost.  In  the  service  of  Lorenzo  di  Medici  by  1477.  The  un- 
finished altar  piece  for  the  chapel  of  St.  Bernard.  Owner  of  a 
house  in  Florence,  1481.  The  commission  at  Scopeto  and  the 
"  Adoration  of  the  Magi."     The  beginning  of  his  innovations. 
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III.       IN    THE    SERVICE    OF    LODOVICO    SFORZA    AT    MILAN 

Went  to  Milan  about  1482.  The  story  of  the  lute.  His 
strange  letter.  The  variety  of  his  services.  The  four  unknown 
years.  The  equestrian  statue.  The  beginning  of  his  literary 
work  at  thirty-seven  years  of  age,  five  thousand  manuscript 
pages,  thirty  years  in  the  writing.  "  Treatise  on  the  Human 
Figure"  started  in  1489.  His  scientific  spirit.  The  "Virgin  of 
the  Rocks,"  now  in  the  Louvre,  about  1490 ;  the  replica  in  the 
National  Gallery.  "The  Virgin  and  Saint  Anne,"  a  cartoon 
in  the  Royal  Academy.  Model  of  the  equestrian  statue  exhib- 
ited 1493.  "The  Last  Supper,"  painted  for  Dominican  friars 
in  the  refectory  of  St.  Maria  delle  Grazie,  begun  1495  and 
completed  1498.  The  importance  of  this  work.  Leonardo's 
influence  upon  the  art  of  Lombardy. 

IV.       THE    TRAVELS    THROUGH    ITALY 

Sixteen  years  of  travels  in  Italy.  In  Venice  (1500),  Flor- 
ence (1501),  engineer  to  Cassar  Borgia  (1502),  in  Urbino, 
Pesaro,  Rimini,  etc.;  Florence  (1503),  plans  for  a  canal 
between  Florence  and  Pisa  ;  in  competition  with  Angelo  ( 1504) , 
"The  Battle  of  Anghiari."  In  Rome  (1514).  His  various 
studies.     The  "  Mona  Lisa,"  the  greatest  portrait  ever  painted. 

V.       WITH    THE    FRENCH    KING    TO    FRANCE 

With  Francis  I  in  Northern  Italy  (1515).  To  France,  1516, 
at  the  Chateau  Cloux  near  Amboise.  Plans  for  a  palace  ;  for 
a  canal.  The  blue-robed  "  Madonna  and  Child  with  Anne," 
now  in  the  Louvre. 

Leonardo's  will.  His  death  May  2,  15 19.  His  supremacy 
in  various  works,  particularly  as  a  writer. 

VI.       CONCLUSION 

Leonardo  is  by  common  consent  the  pioneer  and  intellectual 
apogee  of  the  high  Renaissance  in  Italy.  He  was  first  to 
■explain  the  principles  of  light  and  shade,  first  to  found  all  art 
upon  scientific  principles.  He  is  still  first  as  the  master  of 
composition,  as  he  is  first  in  the  power  to  reveal  behind  the 
human  face  limitless  thought  and  emotion.     He  was    first  to 
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reveal  the  unity  in  nature.  He  is  still  first  in  the  many-sided- 
ness of  interests  and  achievements.  This  is  not  fulsome  praise. 
He  was  eminent  as  a  mechanic,  a  mathematician,  a  musician, 
an  optician,  a  manufacturer,  an  anatomist,  a  zoologist,  a 
physiologist,  an  astronomer,  a  geographer,  a  teacher,  an  ath- 
lete, a  humorist,  a  chemist,  an  inventor,  an  engineer,  an  archi- 
tect, a  sculptor,  a  painter,  and  as  an  author.  He  anticipated 
Bacon,  Copernicus,  Galileo  and  Descarte.  He  ranks  as  the 
incarnation  of  the  spirit  of  the  Renaissance,  the  man  of  vision, 
centuries  ahead  of  his  time,  questioning  the  Infinite,  and  forever 
questioning. 
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A  Theory  for  Gender  in  German 

KATHARINE    A.    KOCH,  HIGH    SCHOOL,    DENVER,    COLORADO 

r^ — *^ — ^bHERE  is  no  topic  in  the  realm  of  German  gram- 
AT>  mar  which  has  been  left  untouched  to  the  extent 

as  has  the  difficult  one  of  gender.  There  are 
memory  devices  by  the  score,  that  cover  the  field 
of  nouns  and  verbs  ;  there  are  verses  that  rob  the 
preposition  of  its  terrors.  Grammatical  analogies 
with  which  it  is  possible  to  fill  in  every  seeming 
hiatus,  gradually  formulate  themselves  in  the 
mind  of  the  vigilant  teacher,  and  make  a  working  knowledge 
of  the  language  a  possible  thing,  with  the  one  above-mentioned 
salient  exception,  gender. 

The  average  teacher  attempts  to  circumvent  this  difficulty 
usually  by  the  citation  of  other  instances — *'  there  are  irregu- 
larities in  other  languages  too — witness  the  arbitrary  nature  of 
English  spelling,  etc."  The  effect  on  the  pupil  cannot  but  be 
disheartening.  He  knows  very  well  from  the  beginning  that 
the  memory  tax  required  of  him  by  his  teacher  is  merely  a 
conventional  demand  on  her  part,  i.  e.,  that  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  memorize  the  article  with  every  noun  in  his  vocabu- 
lary. The  nouns  are  not  beyond  him — many  of  them,  in  the 
best  grammars,  are  cognates,  and  recognizable  for  that  reason — 
to  the  real  student  many  others,  those  that  are  radically  differ- 
ent, have  the  interest  of  obscure  philological  origin  attaching  to 
them ;  here  and  there  a  bright  girl  or  boy  goes  far  enough,  for 
instance,  to  wonder  why  the  word  "potato"  is  in  German 
kartoffel — entirely  different  in  form,  a  mere  putting  together 
of  purely  unknown  syllables.  This  attitude  of  wonder,  of  curi- 
ous observation  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  amounting  practically  to 
the  elements  of  research,  goes  far  toward  fixing  the  unfamiliar 
syllables  in  his  mind.  But  when  his  teacher  demands  of  him 
that  he  shall  also  be  able  to  affix  thereto  the  proper  article — 
"Aye,  there's  the  rub!"  She  has  told  him  he  must  regard 
noun  and  article  as  practically  inseparable  ;  but,  later,  when 
he  has  been  forced  to  use  the  noun  and  article  in  the  different 
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combinations  that  are  brought  about  by  cases  ;  as  when,  for  in- 
stance, he  has  had  to  put  der  before  a  feminine  noun  in  the  dative 
case — what  is  to  efface  this  latter  "  pictorial  effect,"  as  one  gram- 
marian calls  it — the  effect  that  must  remain  before  his  mind's 
eye  always,  the  effect  of  the  noun  and  its  proper  article,  '*  now 
and  forever,  one  and  inseparable,"  and  substitute  the  nominative 
of  the  same  article  as  occasion  requires?  The  only  vindication 
of  this  grammarian's  theory  is  that  if  the  thing  is  good,  more  of 
it  must  be  better,  and  that  the  pupil  will  find  it  to  his  advantage 
not  to  have  one  "pictorial  effect,"  but  an  infinite  number  of 
them,  based  on  the  types  of  the  sixteen  definite  articles  as  they 
occur  in  the  declensions. 

Now,  it  is  needless  to  add  that  the  pupil  will  not  do  this, 
chiefly  because  it  is  the  impossible  that  is  required  of  him.  He 
is  always  eager  to  adopt  any  device  which  makes  for  the  sim- 
plifying of  intricate  situations  in  grammar  and  kindred  subjects, 
but  his  avidity  vanishes  when,  as  in  the  above-mentioned  case, 
it  is  a  solution  of  the  difficulty  that  "  fails  to  liquefy,"  as  Mark 
Twain  says. 

The  article,  then,  is  clearly  beyond  him,  out  of  his  ken,  im- 
possible to  his  imagination,  except  as  an  arbitrary  nuisance,  a 
thing,  up  to  this  point,  that  he  cannot  get  at  by  fair  means  or 
foul,  rhyme  or  reason,  logic  or  memory.  What  follows?  The 
first  comforting  assurance  comes  from  knowing  that  the  Aristo- 
telian doctrine  of  recognition  of  an  evil,  as  the  first  step  to 
reform,  holds  good  here  as  in  all  other  cases.  It  would  seem 
that  up  to  this  point,  too  little  stress  has  been  laid  by  gramma- 
rians on  the  almost  overwhelming  difficulty  of  this  phase  of 
grammar.  And  now  for  a  solution,  or  an  approximate  solu- 
tion. There  are  three  ways,  then,  of  determining  genders. 
The  first  two  are  quite  simple  :  it  is  with  the  last  of  these  that 
we  are  to  concern  ourselves  chiefly. 

In  the  first  place,  about  half  the  nouns  in  the  language  have 
distinctive  endings,  which  in  themselves  determine  the  gender 
of  the  noun.  The  pupil  must  learn  these  endings  ;  he  must 
know  that  c/ien  and  lem  are  always  neuter ;  he  must  also  learn 
to  regard  the  ending  m  as  having  a  feminine  look  about  it,  just 
as   ess   has  in  English.     A  few    days — rather  a   few  minutes' 
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drill  each  day  for  a  few  days,  will  make  the  following  categories 
his  own. 

Masculine  Feminine  Neuter 

ig  ei  chen 

ich  ie  lein 

ling  heit  sal 

m  keit  sel 

n  schaft  tunc 

in 

ung 
Now,  he  must  be  taught  that  tg,  ich,  etc.,  have  a  strong  mas- 
culine sound;  that  ie,  in,  ting,  etc.,  have  a  weak,  feminine 
sound,  the  voice  dropping  laxly  on  the  nasals ;  ie  will  look 
feminine  to  him  at  first  blush,  so  will  in  ;  and  with  his  knowledge 
of  these  two,  the  rest  of  the  feminine  category  will  suggest  them- 
selves by  association  of  sound.  In  other  words,  if  he  has  been 
reasonably  faithful,  and  knows  two  words  of  his  category,  the 
rest  will  supply  themselves  as  do  the  sequential  lines  of  a 
rhyme.  The  same  is  true  of  the  neuter.  If  he  knows  chen 
and  lein,  and  sees  somewhere,  whether  on  the  page  or  in  his 
mind's  eye,  a  word  ending  in  sal,  for  instance,  it  insinuates  it- 
self before  the  third  ending  in  the  neuter  list.  Now  this  is 
the  only  "  pictorial  effect"  that  I  think  may  be  depended  on, 
the  only  one  that  the  pupil  will  himself  be  inclined  to  use. 

The  second  means  of  determining  gender  is  perhaps  the 
least  advisable  one,  as  it  is  the  most  misleading  from  the  gram- 
matical standpoint,  the  determining  of  "  sex-gender."  The 
student  of  German  knows  that  while  this  is  comparatively  easy 
when  it  concerns  masculines  and  feminines,  or  rather  the 
Geschlechts  objekte,  or  sex  objects  for  which  these  terms  stand, 
it  is  practically  impossible  when  it  comes  to  inanimate  objects, 
and  those  without  any  hint  of  sex  about  them.  Why  the 
German  should  say  der  Thee  for  tea,  die  Alilch  and  die  Butter 
for  milk  and  butter,  and  die  Schlacht  for  battle,  der  See  and 
die  Luft  for  sea  (lake)  and  air,  seems  to  the  superficial 
observer  as  only  to  be  accounted  for  by  referring  it  to  the 
tendency  which  the  language  exhibits  toward  being  as  com- 
plex as  it  possibly  may,  in  the  shadow  of  its  many  iron-bound 
rules. 
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We  have  come  then,  by  easy  stages,  to  the  third  means  of 
determining  gender — and  one  which,  like  all  the  rest,  has  its 
many  disadvantages.  But  it  is  a  step  in  the  direction  of  sim- 
plifying nevertheless. 

Take  the  word  der  Thee^Sor  instance.  A  boy  has  failed  on 
the  article,  has  calledlt  die  Thee,'[oY  more  probable  das  Thee. 
He  has  been  corrected, ^^and  in  some  cases  reproved  for  not 
having  made  it  his  business  to  get  article  and  noun  together. 
In  extreme  instances  he  has-been  told,  "better  miss  the  noun 
altogether  than  learn  it  with  the  wrong  article."  Perhaps  at 
this  juncture  some  pupil  will  put  a  question.  If  he  doesn't,  the 
question  is  at  least  germinally  present  in  all  minds.  "Why 
der  Thee?"  "  Why  notj^^/^r  Thee  or  das  Thee?"  Manifestly, 
this  attitude  of  question  becomes  the  wise  teacher's  opportunity. 
"  Let  us  see  why  we  call  \\.:.der  Thee"  she  says.  "Who  can 
give  me  any  reason  why  Thee  should  be  masculine?  There  is 
no  ending  to  help'us^out — no  sex  idea,  why  then  do  we  say  der 
Thee?"  One  pupil  says,  "  Because  it  is  strong."  The  teacher 
says  "  Why  is  it  die  Milch?"  "  Because  it  is  white,"  says  one 
pupil.  "  Because  it  is  sweet,"  says  another.  For  the  word 
Strasse,  a  lively  girl  supplied  the  information  that  it  is  "run 
over  by  people,"  and  the  more  fantastic  and  whimsical  the 
reasons  given  the  more  likely  is  it  that  the  gender  will  remain 
fixed  in  the  mind  of  the  class.  A  boy  misses  the  gender  of 
Uhr — he  has  probably  made  it  a  neuter — it  is  an  inanimate 
thing,  and  of  the  neuter  gender  in  English.  His  conservative 
traditions  in  the  matter  of  gender,  acquired  through  two  or 
three  years  in  the  grammar  or  graded  schools,  revolt  at  the 
idea  of  attributing  the  dignity  of  any  other  article  than  das  to 
the  word. 

When  he  learns  he  must  say  die  and  not  das,  let  him  answer 
his  own  question.  The  answers  in  many  cases  will  be  so  orig- 
inal as  to  add  the  interest  of  amusement  to  this  otherwise  dry 
phase.  "  Because  it  is  always  wound  up,"  says  one  mischievous 
boy,  with  a  twinkle,  "  or  always  going  '  adds  another,  and  der 
^leichen  mehr.  The  theories  have  won  for  each  contribution 
an  easy  laugh,  perhaps,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  one  in  the 
class  will  call  it  der  Uhr  or  das  Uhr  again . 
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There  will  be  some  difficulty  in  getting  the  class  to  give 
intrinsic  attributes.  Take  the  word  coat,  for  example,  der 
Rock,  eight  out  of  ten  pupils  gave  the  same  reason,  "  be- 
cause it  belongs  chiefly  to  men's  apparel."  The  ninth  pupil 
supplied  the  fact,  "usually  made  of  coarser  material,"  the  tenth, 
"  it  protects  the  body,  as  man  is  the  protector  of  society." 

An  interesting  lesson,  and  one  for  which  the  pupils  have 
asked  again  and  again,  may  be  made  of  entire  vocabularies  in 
this  way.  Pick  out  the  nouns,  or  rather  have  the  pupils  do  this, 
and  have  them  read  their  answers.  By  writing  on  the  board 
the  noun  with  its  proper  article  before  the  lesson  of  gender- 
theory  begins,  we  have  one  "pictorial  effect"  which  has 
attached  to  it  the  extraneous  interest  of  the  elementary  philologi- 
cal research  work  with  which  the  class  is  engaged. 

It  is  needless  to  add  that  many  words  do  not  admit  of  this 
treatment.  Take  die  Schlacht,  for  example.  The  teacher  has 
written  it  on  the  board  ;  the  class  has  attacked  it  with  enthusi- 
asm— then  become  dubious.  No  good  reason  can  be  found  why 
Schlacht  should  be  feminine,  try  as  they  all  may.  They  have 
made  a  Herculean  effort,  without  any  result  apparent  to  them- 
selves. 

The  inference  is  obvious.  The  pupil  has  been  unconsciously 
beguiled  into  a  splendid  memory  drill ;  eyes,  logic,  power  of 
association  of  ideas,  emulation,  mental  effort  as  a  whole,  all 
have  worked  together  to  put  the  "  logos,"  die  Schlacht,  in  its 
proper  niche  in  the  mind.  Incongruity  has  had  it  usual  strong 
effect  here,  so  that  with  these  devices,  and  after  we  have  passed 
the  lions  over  the  gateways  of  the  unfamiliar  and  the  revolu- 
tionary, the  problem  is  not  so  terrible  a  one  after  all.  The 
plan  is  at  least  worth  trying,  and  if  the  pupil  resorts  to  this 
means  when  he  is  preparing  his  lessons  at  home,  it  will  have 
accomplished  in  most  instances  that  which  it  set  out  to  achieve. 


Some  Reasons  for  Decrease  of    Interest  in 
Nature   Study 

ARTHUR    S.    DEWING,    PH.D.,    HARVARD   UNIVERSITY,    CAMBRIDGE, 
MASSACHUSETTS 

N  impartial  observer  who  feels  himself  interested 
in  the  nature  study  movement  cannot  but  feel 
that,  at  the  present  time,  nature  study  is  not  as 
prominently  a  part  in  the  school  program  as  it 
was  a  few  years  ago.  There  was  a  time,  not 
many  years  distant,  when  a  wave  of  enthusiasm 
passed  over  the  country,  and  nature  study  was 
accepted  by  the  schools  and  the  public  as  a  new 
and  stimulating  influence  in  our  common  schools.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  the  claims  which  the  nature  study  enthusiasts 
made  at  the  time  were  not  fully  realized.  As  a  result  a  decline 
set  in,  so  that  at  the  present  time  one  finds  numerous  instances 
in  which  schools  have  distinctly  lessened  the  amount  of  nature 
study.  Frequently  that  entire  portion  of  the  school  work  has 
been  omitted.  Those  who  see  the  permanent  value,  both  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  psychology  of  mental  training  and  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  accommodation  of  the  school  children 
to  their  environment,  must  witness  this  reaction  with  no  small 
measure  of  alarm.  The  nature  study  movement  stood  for  more 
of  fundamental  value  than  the  enthusiasts  themselves  seemed  to 
imply.  Accordingly,  there  were  many  who  on  the  one  hand 
reduced  nature  study  to  little  else  than  ridiculous  wordy  talk, 
while  on  the  other  hand  there  were  many  who  changed  the 
spirit  of  nature  study  into  a  superficial  and  pedantic  effort  to 
teach  elementary  science. 

It  is  the  present  purpose  to  suggest  a  few  of  the  influences 
which  may  have  led  to  the  present  reaction  against  nature 
study,  and  perhaps,  by  indicating  the  causes,  suggest  adequate 
remedies.  An  enquirer,  in  a  recent  note,*  suggested  the  result 
of  certain  questions  which  he  had  asked  a  comparatively  few 
teachers,  but  the  results  are  probably  indicative  of  the  funda- 
mental conditions  throughout  the  country.  This  question 
*Mr,  G.  H.  Trafton,  Nature  Study  Review,  Volume  IV,  page  187. 
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among  others  was  asked  :  "  What  are  the  chief  difficulties  you 
encounter  in  teaching  nature  study  ?"  The  answers  indicated  : 
securing  material,  37  per  cent ;  lack  of  knowledge  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher,  30  per  cent ;  and  lack  of  time,  18  per  cent.  Of 
these  the  first  is  perhaps  the  most  important.  The  proper 
instruction  to  teachers  is  a  matter  which  the  normal  schools  are 
meeting  with  ample  effort,  and  the  matter  of  time  is  something 
that  will  adjust  itself  as  soon  as  education  has  realized  the 
fundamental  significance  of  nature  study  work,  but  the  problem 
of  securing  material  is  one  which  cannot  be  passed  over  thus 
lightly.  Few  teachers  have  the  time,  none  have  the  extra 
energy  that  will  enable  them  to  select  the  very  best  material 
for  their  own  class  work,  and  yet  upon  this  material  depends 
the  success  or  the  failure  of  nature  study.  The  spirit  of  the 
work  requires  a  first-hand  acquaintance  with  the  facts  con- 
cerned. Were  this  not  so,  it  would  degenerate  into  a  crude 
formalism,  soon  to  be  replaced  by  something  more  vital  and 
more  significant.  Two  courses  in  this  particular  seem  to 
present  themselves.  Either  the  school  time  must  so  arrange 
itself  that  the  teacher  has  both  the  adequate  time  and  the 
inclination  to  collect  her  own  material,  or  else  the  school 
boards  must  furnish  it  from  some  outside  sources.  In  either 
case  the  adoption  depends  upon  the  will  of  the  men  in  authority, 
and  their  failure  to  recognize  this  matter  must  be  pleaded  as 
one  of  the  reasons  why  nature  study  fails  to  produce  the  results 
that  many  hoped. 

Instead  of  referring  to  either  of  the  other  causes,  lack  of 
training  and  lack  of  time,  which  are  matters  that  would  adjust 
themselves  as  soon  as  nature  study  is  given  its  place  in  the  school 
curriculum,  there  are  others  of  perhaps  more  fundamental 
importance  that  the  teachers  themselves  did  not  fully  realize. 
The  first  of  these  is  the  difficulty  of  supervision.  Our  present 
mechanical  method  of  dealing  with  problems  of  the  elementary 
schools  has  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  many  that  no  subject 
is  worthy  of  consideration  which  cannot  be  made  to  take  a 
regular  part  in  exhaustive  and  systematic  reports.  It  has 
become  almost  an  aphorism  among  educators  that  our  present 
formal  and  mechanical  attitude  toward  the  elementary  schools 
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has  served  to  undermine  not  only  the  individuality  of  the  pupil, 
but  also  the  initiative  and  enthusiasm  of  the  teacher.  School 
conditions,  however,  are  such  that  this  mechanical  attitude 
toward  education  prevails,  especially  in  cities.  Following  in 
a  wake  of  this  attitude  comes  the  demand  of  the  school  board, 
or  school  authority,  upon  the  superintendent  that  his  reports 
and  the  reports  of  his  teachers  shall  assume  likewise  this 
mechanical  form.  Nature  study  in  spirit  means  vastly  more 
than  is  implied  in  educational  mechanism.  Its  value  lies  in 
the  intimacy  and  vitality  with  which  it  approaches  fundamental 
causes,  and  just  because  of  this  character  the  work  of  nature 
study  cannot  be  easily  embodied  in  stiff,  formal  reports  that 
superintendents  have  learned  to  idealize. 

Another  and  no  less  important  difficulty  lies  in  the  lack  of 
competent  supervisors.  While  nature  study,  above  all  else  in 
the  elementary  schools,  promotes  individuality  ot  expression, 
there  is,  nevertheless,  a  necessity  that  teachers  themselves 
have  some  outside  stimulus.  This  has  been  recognized  in 
such  subjects  as  drawing,  music,  domestic  science,  and  even 
in  the  sciences  of  secondary  schools,  so  that  inability  to  properly 
supervise  the  work  of  a  grade  teacher  in  her  nature  study  must 
be  looked  upon  as  a  serious  menace  to  the  permanent  success 
of  her  teaching.  This  supervision  is  not  necessarily  the  kind 
that  narrows,  but  it  must  be  of  a  kind  that  stimulates  even  the 
methodical  teacher  in  the  spirit  of  the  nature  study  movement. 

The  last  difficulty  which  might  be  suggested,  one  perhaps 
that  will  be  righted  if  the  others  are  properly  remedied,  is  the 
difficulty  of  graded  adjustment.  It  is  obvious  that  broad 
generalizations,  such  as  one  finds  in  chemistry  or  physics,  are 
utterly  unsuited  for  elementary  schools.  On  the  other  hand, 
nature  study  is  more  than  biology,  more  than  a  dilute  botany 
or  zoology,  such  as  the  teacher  may  herself  have  had  in  some 
normal  school.  The  proper  arrangement  of  lessons  day  by 
day  and  year  by  year  is  a  matter  which  can  be  adjusted  only 
to  a  broad  perspective.  In  this  there  are  differences  of  personal 
opinion,  differences  between  city  and  rural  schools,  and  the 
fundamental  difficulty  of  access  to  material. 

All  of  these  influences  which  have  been  suggested  are  not 
necessarily  destructive  of  the  nature  study  idea.  On  the 
contrary  they  may  be  easily  overcome,  provided  they  are 
faced  squarely  and  the  means  of  dealing  with  them  carefully 
considered.  The  importance  of  the  spontaneity  and  vitality 
which  lies  at  the  heart  of  nature  study  is  too  well  recognized 
for  educational  systems  to  pass  over  the  matter  lightly.  Yet 
these  difficulties  can  be  met  only  through  careful,  considerate 
and  adequate  provision. 


The  Boy  and  the  Cigarette  Habit 


H.    S.    GRAY,    CHICAGO,    ILLINOIS 

MONG  those  who  express  themselves  emphati- 
cally on  the  cigarette  question  are  two  classes  of 
extremists.  In  one  class  are  those  who,  when 
they  find  a  boy  who  is  stupid,  neurotic,  insane, 
a  degenerate,  a  delinquent,  or  a  criminal  who  is 
also  a  cigarette  smoker,  attribute  his  condition 
and  his  misdoings  wholly  or  almost  wholly  to 
cigarette  smoking.  In  the  other  class  are  those 
who  declare  that  cigarette  smoking  had  little  or  nothing  to  do 
with  the  case  and  that  cigarettes  are  being  made  a  scapegoat. 
They  do  the  same  thing  themselves  that  they  condemn  in  their 
opponents ;  they  go  too  far.  In  their  desire  to  pose  as  broad 
minded  they  minimize  the  evil  of  cigarette  smoking  too  greatly. 
Each  class  irritates  the  other  by  their  misstatements. 

The  truth  lies  between  these  two  extremes.  The  problem  of 
determining  to  what  extent  cigarette  smoking  is  the  cause  and 
to  what  extent  the  effect  of  a  bad  physical,  mental  and  moral 
condition  in  a  boy  is  a  difficult  one.  The  cigarette  habit  is 
partly  cause  and  partly  effect  in  the  same  person.  The  problem, 
is  always  a  complicated  one  because  there  are  always  other 
harmful  factors  along  with  the  cigarette  habit,  such  as  some  or 
all  of  the  following — poor  heredity,  bad  environment,  mal- 
nutrition, vicious  associates,  or  other  bad  habits  aside  from  the 
cigarette  habit.  But,  however  many  factors  enter  into  the 
case,  cigarette  smoking  furnishes  its  quota  of  harm.  Since 
cigarette  smoking  impairs  the  physical  condition,  it  follows  that 
the  mental  and  moral  faculties  are  also  impaired,  such  is  the 
interdependence  between  them. 

One  hears  it  said  that  cigarettes  are  the  least  harmful  form 
of  tobacco  and  also  that  they  are  the  most  harmful,  and  this 
"most"  and  "least"  is  another  bone  of  contention.  Those 
who  say  that  cigarettes  are  the  least  harmful  form  of  tobacco 
usually  take  into  consideration  only  the  small  quantity  of 
tobacco  in  cigarettes  as  compared  with  the  larger  quantity  and 
stronger    quality    in    a    cigar    or    pipe.     Too    much    emphasis 
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should  not  be  laid  on  the  point  that  there  is  less  tobacco  in 
cigarettes  than  in  cigars,  for  the  smaller  quantity  and  milder 
quality  of  tobacco  in  cigarettes  are  more  than  offset  by  the 
early  age  at  which  they  are  used  and  by  the  practice  of  in- 
haling the  smoke. 

Notwithstanding  the  stronger  quality  and  larger  quantity  of 
tobacco  in  a  pipe  or  cigar  and  the  greater  prevalence  of  cigar 
smoking,  many  people  consider  the  harm  done  by  cigarettes 
as  greater  than  that  done  by  either  pipe  smoking  or  cigars, 
because  the  cigarette  habit,  so  frequently  acquired  by  boys  at 
a  very  early  age,  by  interfering  with  their  development  and 
wrecking  their  health,  bars  them  from  a  career  of  usefulness. 
Their  fate  is  aptly  described  by  President  David  Starr  Jordon, 
who  says,  "  Boys  who  smoke  cigarettes  are  like  wormy  apples 
that  fall  from  the  tree  before  they  are  ripe." 

Whatever  diversity  of  opinion  there  may  be  on  other  points 
in  regard  to  cigarette  smoking,  it  is  generally  admitted  that 
cigarettes  are  very  injurious  when  inhaled,  when  smoked  by 
persons  of  immature  years,  and  when  smoked  to  excess. 
Most  cigarette  smokers  come  under  one  or  more  of  these 
headings.  It  is  these  facts  that  furnish  the  working  basis  for 
the  crusade  against  cigarettes. 

The  extent  to  which  cigarettes  are  inhaled  is  much  greater 
than  is  generally  supposed.  Dr.  Casey  A.  Wood,  a  distin- 
guished opthalmologist,  former  president  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Medicine,  an  organization  specializing  in  medical 
sociology,  says,  as  will  be  seen  in  his  letter  appended  below, 
that  almost  all  cigarette  smokers  inhale  the  smoke. 

The  age  at  which  the  use  of  tobacco  is  begun  is  earlier  than 
it  used  to  be  because  of  the  supply  of  cigarettes  on  the  market 
and  their  cheapness.  A  small  boy's  first  attempts  at  learning 
to  smoke  a  pipe  or  cigar  make  him  so  sick  that  he  does  not 
care  to  repeat  the  experience  in  his  childhood,  but  not  so  with 
cigarettes.  In  a  cigarette  the  tobacco  is  put  up  in  a  form  that 
makes  it  available  for  use  by  persons  of  immature  years. 
Cigarettes  serve  to  fasten  the  tobacco  habit  on  a  large  number 
of  persons  who  otherwise  would  never  acquire  it.  A  large 
number  of  children  under  twelve  years  of  age  are  addicted  to 
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the  use  of  cigarettes,  as  may  be  ascertained  by  inquirj^  among 
school  teachers  and  judges  of  juvenile  courts.  Sometimes  the 
habit  is  begun  at  the  age  of  six  or  seven. 

That  there  is  a  tendency  to  smoke  cigarettes  to  excess  is  a 
matter  of  common  observation  and  is  often  frankly  admitted  by 
cigarette  smokers  themselves.  Thirt}-  to  sixty  cigarettes  a  day 
is  not  an  unusual  number  for  a  cigarette  fiend  to  smoke.  Some 
have  the  proud  distinction  of  exceeding  even  this  number. 
Often  the  smoker  does  not  know  the  number  himself. 

How  hard  it  is  to  break  off  the  cigarette  habit  after  it  has 
once  gotten  a  firm  hold,  everyone  can  see  for  himself.  Not 
only  does  a  cigarette  smoker  crave  more  and  more  cigarettes, 
but  in  time  they  lead  him  to  crave  something  still  stronger,  as 
many  smokers  admit.  He  gets  to  a  point  where  he  is  not  satis- 
fied with  cigarettes.  He  wants  cigars,  then  the  strongest 
cigars,  or  he  takes  to  the  use  of  liquor  or  drugs. 

Many  smokers,  having  heard  the  charge  made  that  the 
tobacco  in  cigarettes  is  mixed  with  opium  or  other  drugs  and 
that  the  paper  contains  arsenic,  roll  their  own  cigarettes,  think- 
ing that  by  so  doing  they  are  escaping  the  injurious  effects  of 
cigarette  smoking  ;  but  one  kind  is  as  injurious  as  the  other. 
Cigarettes  with  nothing  in  them  but  tobacco  and  wrapped  in 
paper  that  is  tree  from  poisonous  admixture  are  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  harm  done. 

Young  men  frequently  contend  that  cigarette  smoking  does 
them  no  harm  and  argue  in  defense  of  their  practice  that  physi- 
cians themselves  smoke  cigarettes,  and  that,  if  cigarettes  were 
very  injurious,  physicians  would  not  use  them.  The  same  might 
be  said  of  the  use  of  cocaine,  morphine,  etc.  Judging  from  the 
frequent  notices  that  appear  in  the  daily  papers  of  doctors 
whose  lives  have  been  wrecked  by  the  cocaine  or  morphine 
habit,  the  percentage  of  doctors  addicted  to  the  drug  habit 
must  be  large  as  compared  with  the  number  found  in  other 
walks  of  life.  Almost  everybody  can  recall  at  least  one 
instance  that  has  come  under  his  personal  observation  of  a 
doctor  who  has  ruined  his  career  or  cut  short  his  life  by  the  use 
of  these  drugs.  Out  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  patients 
treated  in  one  year  in  a  certain  private  hospital  for  alcoholic 
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and  drug  inebriates,  thirty-four  were  doctors  and  six,  dentists. 

The  devotee  of  the  "  dude's  dope"  takes  no  stock  in  warn- 
ings. Friendly  remonstrances  he  attributes  to  "  prejudice," 
and  answers  with  a  pooh,  sneer  or  grin.  What  science  has 
proved  and  experience  demonstrated  has  no  weight  with  him. 

Sometimes  young  men  show  off  by  exhaling  their  breath 
against  a  handkerchief  and  then  exhibiting  as  an  achievement 
to  be  proud  of  a  yellow  stain  on  the  linen  where  their  breath 
has  discolored  it.  Any  remarks  as  to  what  harm  cigarette 
smoke  must  be  doing  to  their  throats  and  lungs  are  not  deemed 
worthy  of  any  serious  consideration,  but  are  dismissed  with  a 
grin. 

Whenever  the  health  of  a  man  who  uses  cigarettes  to  excess 
breaks  down,  he  seldom  will  admit  that  his  ill  health  is  due  in 
any  measure  to  cigarette  smoking.  Not  infrequently,  with 
self-pity  and  amusing  self-deception,  he  attributes  his  condition 
to  "overwork."  His  cigarette  complexion — a  peculiar  walnut 
shade — is  a  badge  that  shows  what  his  occupation  has  been. 

Nature  has  ordained  that  the  body  keep  automatic  record  of 
all  it  does.  She  lets  offenders  go  their  way,  lets  them  run  the 
length  of  their  ropes  and  find  out  their  limitations.  But  their 
mocking  never  goes  unpunished.  When  the  day  of  reckoning 
with  Nature  comes — and  come  it  always  does  sooner  or  later — 
they  find  themselves  face  to  face  with  a  stern  accountant  who 
exacts  full  penalty  for  every  violation  of  her  laws. 

As  to  the  effects  of  the  cigarette  habit  on  body  and  mind, 
smokers  are  affected  according  to  their  constitutions.  Owing 
to  the  difference  in  powers  of  resistance,  one  man  may  be  able 
to  stand  cigarette  smoking  for  some  time,  apparently  without 
ill-effect;  another  succumbs  very  quickly.  The  younger  the 
smoker,  the  more  susceptible  he  is  to  tobacco  or  any  other 
drug.  If  cigarette  smoking  is  injurious  to  the  young,  it 
require^  no  stretch  of  the  reasoning  powers  to  see  that  it  is 
injurious  to  adults. 

Below  are  quoted  the  views  of  a  number  of  eminent  physi- 
cians as  to  the  injurious  effects  of  cigarette  smoking.  These 
statements  are  not  an  exhaustive  treatment  of  the  subject — in  an 
article  as  brief  as  this  they  could  not  be — but  they  show  some 
of  the  bad  results  most  commonly  seen. 
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**  I  myself  have  not  made  any  experimental  observations 
respecting  the  effects  of  cigarette  smoking  on  the  health.  I 
share  the  general  idea  that  it  is  productive  of  great  injury. 
This,  I  believe,  is  not  particularly  because  the  tobacco  in 
cigarettes  is  different  from  that  used  for  other  purposes  but 
because  of  the  manner  in  which  cigarettes  are  used  and  the 
age  of  the  persons  who  use  them.  I  think  the  greatest  objec- 
tion to  cigarette  smoking  is  the  fact  that  it  is  practiced  so 
extensively  by  very  young  persons.  .  .  .  Another  objection  to 
it  is  that  the  products  of  combustion  of  the  cigarette  enter  the 
mouth  and  the  lungs  of  the  smoker  with  less  purification  and 
filtration  than  from  either  a  pipe  or  a  cigar.  Another  objection 
is  the  enormous  numbers  that  usually  are  smoked,  for  some 
reason  the  cigarette  habit  being  of  such  a  character  as  to  induce 
excessive  smoking.  I  do  not  share  the  belief  that  cigarettes  or 
the  paper  that  wraps  them  are  treated  with  opium  or  arsenic  or 
any  other  poisonous  matter.  This  idea  is,  I  think,  undoubtedly 
a  mistaken  one.  I  sympathize  with  those  laws  which  forbid 
the  smoking  of  cigarettes  by  minors.  I  am  not  a  believer  in 
sumptuary  laws  for  people  who  have  reached  mature  years  and 
know  their  own  business.  I  should  be  in  favor  of  laws  which 
would  require  the  tobacco  of  cigarettes,  as  well  as  for  other 
purposes,  to  be  of  the  proper  grade  and  to  be  properly  branded. 
I  am  opposed  to  the  name  '  Turkish  Cigarettes '  when  used  on 
American  tobacco.  I  should  like  to  see  all  users  of  tobacco 
use  it  temperately,  and  especially  those  who  use  cigarettes, 
which  appear,  as  I  have  already  stated,  to  be  more  likely  to 
injure  health  than  almost  any  other  form  in  which  tobacco  is 
used." — //.  W.  Wiley,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

"  I  wish  to  make  the  following  statement  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  practical  ophthalmologist :  Inasmuch  as  cigarette  smok- 
ing (that  almost  always  includes  the  inhalation  of  the  smoke) 
is  particularly  hurtful  to  the  eyes  of  adults  above  forty  years  of 
age,  when  indulged  in  to  excess,  I  am  distinctly  opposed  to  its 
use  by  minors.  I  freely  admit  that  the  effects  of  tobacco  upon 
minors  are  more  easily  demonstrated  upon  the  heart  muscle, 
the  digestive  apparatus,  and  the  nervous  system  than  upon  the 
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ocular  apparatus ;  yet  I  have  seen  a  number  of  cases  in  which 
weak  eyes  directly  and  indirectly  resulted  from  indulgence  in 
cigarette  smoking  by  juveniles. 

"  I  have  the  same  statement  to  make  with  regard  to  its  effect 
upon  the  hearing.  The  use  of  cigarettes  has  an  evil  effect 
upon  the  mucous  membrane  lining  of  nose  and  throat,  and,  as 
the  latter  organs  are  pathologically  closely  connected  with  the 
organ  of  hearing,  anything  that  affects  them  is  likely  to  react 
upon  the  hearing." — Casey  A.  Wood,  M.D.,  Chicago,  Profes- 
sor of  Ophthalmology  in  the  Post- Graduate  Medical  School 
and  Professor  of  Clinical  Ophthalmology  in  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons. 

"  I  have  seen  several  instances  in  which  chronic  conjunc- 
tivitis was  due  to  smoking  cigarettes  to  excess.  I  have  seen 
several  instances  in  which  tobacco  ambylopia  was  undoubtedly 
due  to  the  very  same  cause.  Oftentimes  I  have  observed  the 
sense  of  smell  almost  irredeemably  destroyed  by  overuse  of 
cigarettes,  and  I  have  repeatedly  seen  patients  in  whom  the 
heart  and  its  action  were  seriously  and  probably  permanently 
injured  by  this  injurious  habit.  Personally  I  observed  at  one 
time  when  I  smoked  a  few  cigarettes  some  years  ago  an  in- 
creased catarrh  in  the  Eustachian  tubes  and  middle  ear, 
associated  with  increased  deafness.  On  ceasing  to  smoke 
cigarettes  and  tobacco  in  any  form,  these  conditions  were  im- 
proved. This  also  occurs  often  in  patients  of  all  ear  special- 
ists."— James  A.  Spalding,  M.D.,  Portland,  Maine,  in  iQoy 
vice  president  of  the  American  Academy  of  Medicine,  eye  and 
ear  surgeon  to  the  Maine  General  Hospital. 

Dr.  W.  S.  Hall,  professor  of  physiology  in  the  Medical 
School  of  Northwestern  University  and  author  of  a  text-book 
of  physiology  for  medical  students  and  physicians,  has  collected 
in  pamphlet  form  a  compendium  of  medical  views  on  the 
general  subject  of  tobacco.  The  next  extract  is  taken  from 
that  pamphlet.  "  Every  schoolboy  knows  that  when  athletes 
are  in  training  for  a  contest  they  are  obliged  to  abstain  abso- 
lutely from  all  forms  of  tobacco.  Is  this  done  on  theoretical 
or  moral  grounds?  Not  at  all.  It  is  done  because  experience 
of  many   decades   demonstrates   that  when  men  use  tobacco 
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they  cannot  do  as  well  as  they  can  when  free  from  its  effects. 
Under  the  influence  of  tobacco  the  young  man  is  less  alert, 
less  steady,  and  has  less  endurance. 

"While  excessive  cigarette  smoking  is  often  associated  with 
the  abuse  of  alcohol,  cocaine,  or  other  drugs  by  men  of  mature 
years,  the  undeveloped  youth  often  paves  the  way  to  and 
rapidly  enters  upon  a  course  of  drug  and  liquor  taking  as  well 
as  crime  through  this  harmful  form  of  tobacco  addiction.  The 
boy  who  before  adolescence  forms  the  cigarette  habit  will  lie, 
deceive,  and  in  other  ways  show  degenerate  tendencies.  His 
physical  and  mental  development  will  be  inhibited  and  his 
moral  tone  lowered.  He  will  suffer  at  times  from  depression 
and  irritability,  thus  disclosing  an  over-stimulated  and  subse- 
quently exhausted  nervous  system,  which  seeks  relief  through 
the  medium  of  more  active  agents  than  tobacco.  At  twenty- 
five  our  cigarette-smoking  youth  is  a  confirmed  user  of  drugs 
or  liquor,  his  moral  lapses  are  marked  by  vicious  and  criminal 
acts.  From  my  experience  and  observation  in  treating  delin- 
quent types  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  continuous  and 
excessive  use  of  cigarettes  during  adolescence  is  one  of  the 
most  important  single  causes  in  the  production  of  inebriety  and 
its  allied  moral  and  mental  defects. 

"That  the  use  of  cigarettes  in  early  life  is  a  most  potent 
factor  in  the  production  of  the  diseases  of  inebriety  and  their 
associated  disorders  is  made  manifest  by  a  review  of  the  follow- 
ing statistics  :  During  a  period  of  six  months  three  hundred 
and  ten  patients,  ranging  from  eighteen  to  seventy  years  of  age, 
were  received  and  treated  in  this  hospital.  Of  this  number 
fifty-one  were  less  than  thirty  years  of  age.  These  fifty-one 
young  men  had  been  habituated  to  the  use  of  cigarettes  for  five 
or  six  years  prior  to  their  admission  to  the  hospital.  The  use 
of  tobacco  in  this  form  antedated  and  predisposed  all  of  these 
persons  to  the  use  of  spirits  or  drugs.  Twenty-four,  or  nearly 
fifty  per  cent,  had  been  convicted  one  or  more  times  of  crimes 
of  various  natures  ranging  from  petty  theft  to  burglary.  Eleven 
had  been  users  of  cocaine  and  morphine  as  well  as  liquor." — 
W.  S.  Osborn,  M.D.,  Superintendent  of  the  State  Hospital 
for  Inebriates^  Knoxville,  lozva. 
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"  Cigarette  smoking  is  the  most  dangerous  form  in  which 
tobacco  can  be  used,  because  combustion  goes  on  so  near  the 
mouth  that  all  the  products  of  burning  are  drawn  into  the  mouth 
without  change  and  are  absorbed  by  the  blood  vessels  and 
carried  to  the  brain.  In  the  pipe  and  cigar  many  of  the 
products  from  burning  are  condensed  in  the  stem  of  the  pipe 
and  body  of  the  cigar,  and  never  reach  the  mouth.  In  the 
cigarette  these  poison  products,  small  in  amount,  are  constantly 
taken  by  the  blood  vessels  of  the  mouth  and  affect  the  senses. 
The  sight,  the  smell  and  the  hearing  are  all  diminished  and  en- 
feebled, later  the  power  of  reason  and  muscular  control.  No 
form  of  tobacco  is  so  cumulative  in  its  action  as  the  products 
from  cigarette  smoking  ;  the  quantity  is  small,  the  absorption  is 
more  rapid,  and  the  resistance  by  nature  is  less  active.  The 
cigarette  smoker  is  slowly  and  surely  poisoning  himself,  and  is 
largely  unconscious  of  it.  In  the  young  the  poisoning  is  very 
acute  and  active  ;  in  elderly  persons  it  is  less  prominent,  but 
that  it  is  equally  dangerous,  in  the  effects  on  the  nerves,  on  the 
brain  and  on  the  senses,  enfeebling  them  and  destroying  their 
activity,  is  beyond  all  question.  The  pipe  or  cigar  smoker 
may  not  seem  much  worse  for  his  addiction,  but  the  cigarette 
smoker  is  always  markedly  damaged  by  it." — T.  D.  Cr others, 
M.D.,  Hartford,  Connecticut,  Jor  many  years  editor  of  The 
^carterly  yournal  of  Inebriety,  professor  of  nervous  and 
mental  diseases  in  the  New  York  School  of  Clinical  Medicine, 
author  of  various  works  on  inebriety  and  drug  habits. 

"  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  in  the  use  of  tobacco  we  have 
one  of  the  most  injurious  habits  of  the  growing  boy.  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  in  its  use,  even  after  the  attainment  of 
growth,  we  have  the  cause  of  much  of  the  demand  for  stimula- 
tion by  alcoholics  that  is  demoralizing  so  many  men  all  over 
the  world.  The  depression  of  nicotine  must  be  met  and  coun- 
teracted by  some  stimulant  that  is  pleasing  in  its  general  imme- 
diate effect,  and  so  I  think  that  we  have  a  broad  field  in  which 
to  trace  the  evil  results  of  the  use  of  tobacco.  In  inquiring  for 
the  benefits  that  accrue  from  its  use,  I  have  always  been  im- 
pressed with  the  fact  that  the  replies  could  be  used  with  equal 
aptness  in  explaining  other  drug  habits,  such  as  the  use  of 
morphine,  etc." — J.   W.  Seaver,  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 
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While  connected  with  the  Yale  gymnasium  Dr.  Seaver  made 
a  comparative  study  of  smokers  and  non-smokers.  Of  this  in- 
vestigation he  says  in  The  Arena,  in  an  article  on  "  The  Effects 
of  Nicotine  "  :  "  For  purposes  of  comparison  the  men  composing 
a  class  in  Yale  were  divided  into  three  groups.  The  first  was 
made  up  of  those  who  did  not  use  tobacco  in  any  form  ;  the 
second  consisted  of  those  who  had  used  it  regularly  for  at  least 
a  year  of  the  college  course ;  the  third  group  included  the 
irregular  users.  During  the  period  of  undergraduate  life, 
which  is  essentially  three  and  one-half  years,  the  first  group 
grew  in  weight  10.4  per  cent  more  than  the  second,  and  6.6 
per  cent  more  than  the  third.  In  height  the  first  group  grew 
24  per  cent  more  than  the  second,  and  11  per  cent  more  than 
the  third ;  in  girth  of  chest  the  first  group  grew  26.7  per  cent 
more  than  the  second,  and  22  per  cent  more  than  the  third  ;  in 
capacit}'  of  lungs  the  first  group  gained  77  per  cent  more  than 
the  second,  and  49.5  per  cent  more  than  the  third."  Similar 
results  were  shown  by  Dr.  E.  R.  Hitchcock's  investigation 
among  the  students  of  Amherst  College. 

"Cigarette  smoking  is  a  most  pernicious  practice,  for  it  is 
used  at  that  time  of  life  when  the  human  being  is  in  the  proc- 
esses of  development,  when  the  nutritive  function  should  not 
be  interfered  with  if  ideal  development  is  hoped  for.  Just  how 
much  harm  is  being  done  to  the  human  race  by  cigarette 
smoking  is  hard  to  say,  but  the  cigarette  is  not  altogether  to 
blame.  Show  me  a  child  that  has  been  raised  normally — fed 
properly — kept  away  from  coffee,  tea,  chocolate,  cocoa,  and 
given  no  meat  until  five  or  six  years  of  age,  and  then  very 
little — fed  good  wholesome  food — that  has  slept  in  a  well-aired 
bedroom — that  has  been  taught  to  obey — to  have  some  self- 
discipline — to  know  domestic  authority,  and  I  will  show  you  a 
child  that  will  not  take  to  cigarettes  or  any  other  form  of 
tobacco. 

"The  tobacco  habit  is  one  of  the  legitimate  cravings  of  a 
degenerated  hunger — it  is  the  normal  demand  made  by  a  dis- 
eased nervous  system.  This  is  so  true  that  it  ought  to  be 
common  knowledge.  The  cigarette  per  se  is  not  harmful,  for 
a  normal  child  would  not  put  it  in  its  mouth,  and,  if  it  did,  it 
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would  throw  it  out  very  quickly.  Mothers  and  fathers  and 
society  generally  need  to  know  the  importance  of  having 
children  reared  right  as  regards  food  and  all  environments, 
and  then  we  will  not  need  prohibition  to  protect  us  from  alco- 
holics, tobacco  and  the  slum  life." — J.  H.  Tilden,  M.D., 
Denver,  Colorado,  Editor  of  The  Stuffed  Club. 

Dr.  Tilden  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  takes  two  factors 
to  make  a  product.  So,  too,  when  the  product  is  trouble. 
One  factor  is  cigarettes,  the  other  is  boys  who  have  not  been 
fed  and  reared  properly.  The  cigarette  problem  can  be 
approached  from  either  of  two  directions,  the  demand  or  the 
supply.  Dr.  Tilden  calls  attention  to  what  is  sometimes  lost 
sight  of,  the  work  of  preventing  the  demand.  Cigarettes  would 
have  no  attraction  for  a  boy,  be  no  temptation  to  him,  if  he  had 
always  been  properly  fed  and  well  trained.  It  is  obvious  that, 
if  there  were  no  demand  for  cigarettes — if  boys  and  men  took 
no  interest  in  them — the  supply  would  do  no  harm  to  the  com- 
munity and  would  take  care  of  itself.  Manufacturers  cannot 
continue  making  what  there  is  no  demand  for.  There  are 
many  forces  at  work  in  the  community  which,  while  not  aimed 
directly  at  eradicating  cigarette  smoking,  yet  contribute  to  that 
end,  chief  among  these  agencies  being  the  teaching  of  domestic 
science  in  the  public  schools.  Courses  in  domestic  science  are 
being  rapidly  introduced  into  schools  formerly  without  them, 
but  the  day  is  still  distant  when  an  adequate  knowledge  of 
domestic  science  will  be  a  common  household  possession. 
There  is  need  of  work  against  both  the  supply  of  cigarettes 
and  the  demand  for  them. 

An  elementary  or  high  school  teacher  who  is  not  opposed  to 
the  use  of  cigarettes  by  pupils  would  be  hard  to  find.  The 
quoted  statements  that  follow  represent  the  views  held  by 
teachers  on  the  subject  of  cigarette  smoking.  The  number  of 
such  statements  could  be  multiplied  indefinitely.  In  boarding 
schools  for  boys  in  which  cigarettes  are  not  prohibited,  cigarette 
smoking  is  a  polite  accomplishment.  Their  being  away  from 
home  and  together  so  much  of  the  time  favors  the  spread  of  the 
habit,  and,  furthermore,  a  boy  is  guyed  and  made  to  i&€i  thai 
he  is  a  sissy  if  he  refuses  to  smoke. 
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"  In  an  investigation  I  once  made  some  time  ago,  the  results 
of  which  are  published  in  the  Child-Study  Monthly,  I  found 
that  during  a  period  of  three  years  there  were  at  least  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  boys  addicted  to  the  use  of  cigarettes  in  this 
school.  Among  these  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  were  found 
nearly  all  of  those  pupils  who  were  from  two  to  five  years  older 
than  the  average  age  of  children  for  the  grade,  as  well  as  ninety 
per  cent  of  those  boys  hard  to  discipline  and  all  of  those  who 
were  habitual  truants.  Those  who  were  especially  known  for 
truancy  gave  various  reasons  for  it.  Some  said  they  stayed  out 
to  smoke  because  they  could  not  do  without  cigarettes  for  even 
half  a  day.  Three  children  six  years  of  age  when  they  entered 
school  had  already  formed  the  cigarette  habit. 

"  Not  more  than  ten  of  these  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  were 
able  to  keep  pace  with  their  class.  After  the  careful  investiga- 
tion of  the  cases  often  boys  who  were  four  or  five  years  too  old 
for  their  grades,  I  found  that  each  one  had  begun  school  at  six 
years  of  age  and  had  made  satisfactory  progress  up  to  the  time 
he  began  smoking,  when  all  progress  stopped.  I  succeeded  in 
getting  many  of  the  smokers  to  break  oflT  the  habit  entirely, 
and  a  few  of  them,  formerly  the  lowest  in  their  class,  became 
the  best. 

"When  I  discover  that  a  boy  is  using  tobacco,  I  first  of  all 
have  a  frank  and  friendly  talk  with  him,  and  then  I  give  him 
some  pamphlets,  magazine  articles,  etc.,  on  the  injurious  effects 
of  cigarette  smoking  to  read,  a  large  supply  of  which  litera- 
ture I  keep  on  hand  for  just  this  purpose.  I  also  send  for  his 
parents  and  try  to  impress  on  them  the  gravity  of  the  situation 
and  to  enlist  their  co-operation.  In  this  way,  by  nipping  the 
practice  in  the  bud,  I  have  greatly  reduced  the  number  of 
cigarette  smokers  in  this  school. 

"  It  is  astonishing  how  many  boys,  by  their  own  confessions, 
steal  to  get  money  with  which  to  buy  cigarettes.  The  boys  tell 
me  that  they  never  buy  candy  or  fruit  with  the  money,  that  it 
all  goes  for  cigarettes,  and  that  they  would  not  have  stolen 
money  for  any  other  purpose. 

"  Cigars  and  pipes  are  smoked  to  a  considerable  extent  by 
boys  in  the  seventh,  and  especially  the  eighth  grade,  to  say 
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nothing  of  high  school  boys."  —  Mary  Darrozv  Olson^  Princi- 
pal of  the  McCosh  School^  Chicago. 

"Up  to  one  year  ago  we  had  considerable  smoking  of  ciga- 
rettes in  our  public  schools.  In  the  grades  above  the  third 
eighteen  per  cent  of  the  pupils  admitted  it,  and  in  the  high 
school  twenty-seven  per  cent  pleaded  guilty  to  the  practice. 
These  figures  are  exact.  I  collected  the  statistics  myself  from 
all  the  schools,  with  every  safeguard  to  insure  accuracy.  After 
ascertaining  the  number  of  smokers  I  had  a  consultation  with 
my  principals  and  teachers,  and  we  decided  to  try  what  we 
could  do  by  a  systematic  campaign  against  the  vice.  We  first 
had  a  mass  meeting  of  parents  in  which  different  speakers, 
including  Miss  Lucy  Page  Gaston,  of  Chicago,  set  forth  the 
evils  of  this  habit  and  solicited  their  co-operation  in  breaking  it 
up.  We  then  had  these  speakers  address  the  pupils  of  every 
room  in  the  city  and  ask  them  to  join  an  anti-cigarette  league 
and  wear  the  badge.  Hundreds  of  our  children  did  this,  in 
fact,  almost  all  of  them.  The  result  has  been  that  at  the  present 
time  we  have  scarcely  any  cigarette  smoking  among  our  school 
children.  Another  result  of  our  work  was  that  tlie  city  council 
passed  a  stringent  anti-cigarette  ordinance,  which  has  been  of 
service  in  maintaining  the  good  results  we  have  accomplished." 
—  S.  E.  Raines,  Superintendent  of  city  schools,  Ereeport, 
Illinois. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  percentage  of  cigarette 
smokers  is  higher  in  Freeport  than  in  Chicago.  Mr.  Raines 
gives  the  percentage  in  the  grades  above  the  third.  Mr.  Bodine, 
in  his  statement,  quoted  farther  on,  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  a  large  number  of  children  in  Chicago  in  the  first,  second 
and  third  grades  smoke.  Estimating  the  number  of  cigarette 
smokers  in  the  elementary  schools  at  eighteen  per  cent,  there 
are  20,000  boys  in  the  elementary  schools  of  Chicago  who  smoke. 

Prof.  Herbert  F.  Fisk,  professor  of  pedagogy  in  North- 
western University,  while  principal  of  the  Evanston  Academy, 
asked  the  boys  under  him  to  quit  smoking  or  leave  the  school. 
His  reasons  for  this  action  he  made  public  in  the  following 
statement:  "Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  use  of  tobacco 
by  grown  men,  there  can  be  no    division    of  opinion  among 
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educators  as  to  the  injurious  effects,  both  physical  and  mental, 
when  tobacco  is  used  by  boys  or  by  young  men  who  have  not 
yet  reached  maturity.  .  .  .  Not  less  distinctly  marked  are  the 
effects  of  tobacco  upon  the  scholarship  than  upon  the  physical 
endurance  of  students.  It  is  rarely  the  case  that  a  student  who 
makes  any  use  of  tobacco  attains  to  superior  scholarship.  A 
complete  tabulation  of  the  scholarship  and  tobacco  using  habits 
of  young  men  in  the  academy  at  one  time  discovered  that  out 
of  300  young  men  22  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  made  more 
or  less  use  of  tobacco.  Among  the  75  per  cent  having  the 
highest  standing  only  two  were  tobacco  users,  or  3  per  cent. 
Among  the  second  quarter  in  scholarship  there  were  eleven, 
or  14  per  cent.  Among  the  third  quarter  fifteen,  or  20  per  cent, 
while  among  the  lowest  quarter  there  were  forty-two,  or  56 
per  cent.  A  similar  comparison,  if  made  in  any  other  year  or 
for  a  period  of  years,  would  have  given  very  similar  ratios. 
Of  all  forms  of  tobacco  using,  cigarettes  are  without  question 
the  most  harmful. 

"  I  am  convinced  of  the  destructiveness  of  the  cigarette  habit, 
and  believe  in  its  total  eradication,  if  this  can  be  brought  about. 
Cigarette  smokers  will  show  the  effect  of  the  habit  in  careless- 
ness and  listlessness  in  their  work  and  general  unreliability.  I 
assume,  as  soon  as  I  learn  that  a  student  is  a  cigarette  smoker, 
that  his  scholarship  will  never  be  above  the  average,  and 
usually  will  be  below  the  passing  point,  and  that  it  will  only 
be  a  question  of  time  when  we  will  have  to  drop  him  from  our 
student  community." — Arthur  H.  Wilde,  Principal  of  the 
AcadeTny  of  JVorthzvcstern  University ,  JSvanston,  Illinois. 

In  his  Strength  of  Being  Clean,  a  Study  of  the  Quest  for 
Unearned  Happiness,  a  little  book  full  of  profound  wisdom  and 
flashing  with  epigrams,  Prof.  David  Starr  Jordon,  a  distinguished 
scientist,  president  of  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  says  : 
"  Happiness  must  be  earned,  like  other  good  things,  else  it 
cannot  be  held.  .  .  .  No  one  rides  deadhead  on  the  road  to 
happiness.  He  who  tries  to  do  so  never  reaches  his  destination. 
He  is  left  in  the  dumps.    .    .   . 

"The  basis  of  intemperance  is  the  effort  to  secure  through 
drugs  the  feeling  of  happiness  when  happiness  does  not  exist. 
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.  .  .  There  are  many  drugs  which  cause  this  pleasure,  and 
in  proportion  to  the  delight  they  seem  to  give  is  the  real 
mischief  they  work.  .  .  .  Alcohol  gives  a  feeling  of  warmth 
or  vigor  or  exhilaration,  when  the  real  warmth  or  vigor  or 
exhilaration  does  not  exist.  Tobacco  gives  a  feeling  of  rest 
which  is  not  restfulness.  .  .  .  One  and  all  these  various  drugs 
tend  to  give  the  impression  of  a  power  or  a  pleasure  or  an 
activity  which  we  do  not  possess.  One  and  all  their  function 
is  to  force  the  nervous  system  to  lie.  One  and  all  the  result 
of  their  habitual  use  is  to  render  the  nervous  system  incapable 
of  ever  telling  the  truth.  One  and  all  their  supposed  pleasures 
are  followed  by  a  reaction  of  subjective  pains,  as  spurious  and 
as  unreal  as  the  pleasures  which  they  follow.  Each  of  them, 
if  used  to  excess,  brings  in  time  insanity,  incapacity  and  death. 
.  .  .  The  weakening  effect  on  the  will  is  greater  than  the 
injury  to  the  body.  In  fact,  the  harm  alcoholic  and  similar 
excesses  do  to  the  body  is  wholly  secondary.  It  is  the  visible 
reflex  of  the  harm  already  done  to  the  nervous  system.   .   .   . 

"  To  guard  his  own  future  is  the  greatest  duty  the  young 
man  owes  to  society.  .  .  .  It  is  our  past  deeds  which  are  our 
real  masters. 

"Of  course  I  am  opposed  to  the  smoking  of  cigarettes  by 
boys.  While  I  cannot  by  any  means  agree  with  some  of  the 
extremists,  who  make  the  cigarette  habit  the  greatest  evil  of 
boy  life,  it  is,  I  think,  abundantly  established  that  smoking  for 
children  and  adolescents  is  fraught  with  many  dangers,  and 
that  excess  tends  to  impair  the  full  development  of  the  nervous 
system,  weakens  circulation  and  impairs  digestion,  and  favors 
craving  for  other  forms  of  stimulants." — G.  Stanley  Hall, 
President  of  Clark  University,   Worcester,  Massachusetts. 

"  I  am  entirely  clear  in  my  own  mind  that  the  use  of  tobacco, 
at  least  by  men  under  twenty-five,  is  to  be  vigorously  opposed, 
partly  on  considerations  of  health,  partly  on  considerations  of 
intellectual  development,  and  partly  on  moral  considerations. 
Upon  all  of  these  points,  so  far  as  concerns  especially  the 
young,  both  expert  authority  and  statistical  evidence  seem  to 
me  to  be  pretty  decisive.  And  it  has  seemed  to  me  specially 
unfortunate  that  the  situation  in  many  of  our  colleges  is  such  as 
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to  show  that  the  practice  of  smoking  tends  to  become  tyranni- 
cal as  concerns  even  those  who  do  not  themselves  wish  to 
smoke,  since  it  is  plain  that  they  are  often  made  to  feel  that  they 
are  not  coming  up  to  what  is  expected  of  them,  or  are  made  to 
feel  that  they  are  unsocial  if  they  do  not  share  in  the  smoking 
habit." — Henry  C.  King,  President  of  Oherlin  College,  Ober- 
lin,  Ohio. 

Judges  of  juvenile  courts,  superintendents  of  reform  schools 
and  of  departments  of  compulsory  education  come  in  close  con- 
tact with  large  numbers  of  boys  who  are  cigarette  smokers. 
Below  are  quoted  statements  from  several  well-known  men 
holding  such  positions  :' — 

"  Some  years  ago,  before  I  inquired  into  the  subject,  I  shared 
the  widely  prevalent  notion  that  this  agitation  for  abolishing 
the  cigarette  is  more  or  less  of  a  joke  ;  but  since  accepting  my 
present  position  and  after  seven  years'  experience  in  that  posi- 
tion, dealing  as  I  do  with  from  fifteen  thousand  to  sixteen  thou- 
sand children  a  year — and  by  that  I  do  not  mean  they  are  all 
truants,  but  temporary  absentees  as  well  as  truants — I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  cigarette  evil  is  one  of  the  most 
vital  questions  before  the  people  to-day  and  a  peril  to  school 
children  which  should  be  eliminated. 

"I  have  sent  1,015  boys  to  the  Chicago  Parental  School, 
a  school  for  habitual  truants  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  to- 
gether with  a  few  class-room  incorrigibles.  Eighty  per  cent  of 
this  number  were  cigarette  smokers.  In  considering  these 
figures  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  during  the  time  I  am 
speaking  of  there  was  a  state  law  in  Illinois,  reinforced  by 
municipal  ordinances,  forbidding  the  sale  or  giving  away  of 
cigarettes  to  minors.  I  have  here  some  statistics  to  prove 
beyond  doubt  that  cigarettes  create  the  backward  pupil,  and 
from  the  ranks  of  the  backward  pupil  we  get  most  of  our 
habitual  truants.  The  boys  sent  to  this  institution  range  in  age 
from  seven  to  fourteen.  The  average  age  is  eleven  and  a  half. 
I  found  many  boys  who  were  twelve,  thirteen  and  thirteen  and 
a  half  years  of  age  who  were  only  in  first,  second  or  third 
grade.  Three  hundred  and  one  of  these  boys  at  the  parental 
school  came  from  the  third  grade,  217  came  from  the  second 
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grade,  189  from  the  first  grade,  146  from  the  fourth,  47  from 
the  fifth,  140  from  the  sixth,  only  4  from  the  seventh,  and  i 
from  the  eighth.  The  boys  who  were  in  the  sixth,  seventh  and 
eighth  grades  did  not  smoke  cigarettes. 

"The  habitual  truant,  as  a  rule,  is  a  dull  pupil  and  back- 
ward in  his  grade.  His  physical  and  mental  defects  are  caused 
partly  by  heredity,  partly  by  environment  and  lack  of  nourish- 
ing food,  partly  by  his  cigarette  smoking.  The  habitual  truant 
almost  invariably  is  addicted  to  the  use  of  cigarettes.  Truancy 
is  the  cradle  of  crime.  A  box  of  cigarettes  and  a  nickel  library 
can  easily  make  a  truant,  and  such  truant,  poisoned  in  mind 
and  body,  is  the  future  enemy  of  society. 

"  There  are  very  few  girl  truants.  A  truant  boy's  sister  has 
the  same  lack  of  nourishing  food,  the  same  environment ;  but 
the  boy  smokes  cigarettes  and  the  girl  does  not,  and  the  girl 
goes  to  school.  Now  there  is  a  contrast  for  you.  The  girl  is 
usually  up  in  her  grade,  and  the  boy  is  not.  He  is  behind 
because  he  is  dull.  He  frequently  fails  to  be  promoted.  He 
makes  little  or  no  progress.  Finally  he  gets  to  be  so  much 
larger  and  older  than  the  other  children  in  the  grade  he  is  in 
that  he  is  ashamed  and  does  not  want  to  stay  in  school  any 
longer,  and  therefore  he  becomes  a  truant.  Why  is  he  dull? 
That  is  the  question.  I  think  cigarettes  contribute  in  a  measure 
to  his  mental  and  physical  condition. 

"  There  is  just  as  much  cigarette  smoking  among  the  spoiled 
children  of  the  rich  as  there  is  among  the  neglected  children  of 
the  poor.  Notwithstanding  the  laws  against  furnishing  ciga- 
rettes to  minors,  cigarette  smoking  is  on  the  increase  among  the 
school  children  of  Chicago  and  elsewhere.  It  is  increasing 
among  society  women,  too. 

"  I  would  favor  any  legislation  that  would  suppress  the  smell 
of  the  cigarette  even  if,  to  do  it,  it  is  necessary  to  suppress  the 
sale  and  even  if  that  is  the  only  remedy  !  I  think  suppressing 
the  smell  of  the  cigarette  would  be  justifiable  legislation." — 
W.  L.  Bodine,  Superintendent  of  Compulsory  Education, 
Chicago. 

In  1905  a  state  law  was  passed  prohibiting  altogether  the  sale 
or  giving  away  of  cigarettes  in  Indiana.     It  was  largely  through 
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the  efforts  of  Judge  George  W.  Stubbs  of  the  Juvenile  Court  in 
Indianapolis  that  this  law  was  passed.  One  of  the  probation 
officers  of  his  court  collected  the  opinions  of  teachers,  principals 
and  superintendents  of  schools  all  over  the  country  on  the  sub- 
ject of  cigarette  smoking  among  their  pupils.  Extracts  from 
these  letters  Judge  Stubbs  included  in  an  address  he  delivered 
in  December,  1904,  before  the  Indiana  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation, an  address  which  was  subsequently  printed  in  pamphlet 
form,  and  of  which  he  says:  "The  opinions  expressed  in  that 
address  have  become  more  intensified  and  firmly  fixed  than  ever 
by  my  experience  during  the  last  four  years  with  boys  who  use 
cigarettes. 

"  Since  the  Juvenile  Court  was  established  here  a  little  more 
than  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  I  have  had  before  me  1,540  boys 
and  girls — mostly  boys — charged  with  offenses  against  law. 
These  charges  covered  the  entire  list  of  offenses  known  to  the 
law  in  Indiana,  from  the  most  trivial  misdemeanor  to  the 
greatest  of  crimes.  In  inquiring  into  the  causes  that  have 
brought  about  such  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  offenses 
against  the  law  in  the  last  few  years  by  boys,  I  have  reached 
the  conclusion  that,  aside  from  the  frailties  and  weaknesses  that 
afflict  humanity  and  that  are  likely  to  develop  into  crime, 
especially  where  there  is  lack  of  parental  control  or  where  the 
parents  themselves  belong  to  the  ignorant  or  vicious  classes,  by 
far  the  most  potent  factor  is  the  cigarette  habit.  ...  I  have 
found  that  in  nearly  every  case  where  the  offense  charged  was 
of  a  grievous,  criminal  or  degrading  and  debasing  nature,  the 
defendant  was  a  user  of  cigarettes.  .  .  .  Cigarette  fiends  come 
to  think  that  an  education  is  unnecessary  and  all  kinds  of  work 
a  nuisance. 

"  I  have  had  boys  before  me  who  had  sold  their  own  clothes, 
and  in  one  case  a  boy  of  about  fourteen  had  stolen  his  mother's 
dress  skirt  and  had  even  stolen  the  blankets  off  her  bed  and 
sold  them  to  a  secondhand  dealer  to  get  money  for  cigarettes. 
Many  mothers  have  told  me  of  their  boys  having  taken  articles 
out  of  the  house  to  sell  in  order  that  their  craving  appetite  for 
cigarettes  might  be  satisfied.  One  had  taken  a  chair,  another 
had  taken  pictures,  and  one  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  had 
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almost  denuded  the  house,  taking  the  furniture  piece  by  piece 
while  his  mother  was  away  from  home  at  her  work. 

"  Men  who  oppose  legislation  prohibiting  the  use  of  ciga- 
rettes base  their  opposition  on  the  point  that  such  legislation  is 
an  infringement  upon  their  personal  liberty,  but  they  ignore  the 
fact  that  all  such  legislation  is  intended  to  save  the  boys  from 
ruin.  They  also  ignore  the  further  fact  that  most  states,  in- 
cluding Indiana,  have  for  years  had  laws  prohibiting  the  sale 
of  cigarettes  to  boys.  They  also  ignore  the  fact  that  such  laws 
never  have  been  and  never  can  be  enforced,  for  the  reason  that 
as  long  as  it  is  lawful  for  men  to  buy  and  smoke  cigarettes,  the 
boys  can  and  do  find  ways  to  get  them.  Such  men  seem  to  be 
anxious  to  preserve  their  '  personal  liberty,'  even  if  thousands 
of  young  boys  are  destroyed." — George  W.  Stubbs. 

"In  this  institution  we  have  over  a  thousand  boys,  most  of 
whom  were  cigarette  smokers  at  the  time  they  were  committed 
here.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  they  were  committed  for 
smoking  cigarettes,  but  most  of  them  had  the  habit.  I  believe 
that  cigarettes  are  injurious  in  every  way  :  they  dwarf  the 
body,  dull  the  intellect,  and  numb  the  sense  of  good  morals. 
Boys  having  this  habit  do  not  seem  to  appreciate  the  difference 
between  right  and  wrong.  After  these  boys  are  committed 
here  and  consequently  have  no  further  opportunity  to  smoke, 
they  seem  to  take  on  a  better  moral  tone.  Cigarette  smoking 
is  indirectly  responsible  for  a  great  deal  of  crime  and  the  cause 
of  a  large  number  of  boys  being  sent  to  this  school." —  C.  B. 
Adams ^  Sti^erintendent  of  The  Boys  Industrial  School^  L,an- 
caster,  Ohio. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  employers  to  forbid  the  use  of  cigarettes 
or  other  forms  of  tobacco  during  working  hours,  but  many  go 
farther  and  refuse  to  hire  men,  and  especially  boys,  who  smoke 
cigarettes  at  all.  The  idle  and  worthless,  dudes  and  degen- 
erates, are  invariably  addicted  to  the  cigarette  habit.  It  is  not 
confined  to  these  classes  ;  but,  even  so,  there  are  many  business 
men  who  will  not  have  in  their  employ  those  who  are  addicted 
to  the  cigarette  habit. 

The  following  extract  is  taken  from  the  forcible  presentation 
of  the   subject   by  Elbert  Hubbard  in    a  pamphlet  he  wrote 
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entitled  The  Cigarettist.  "  Cigarette  smokers  are  often  active, 
alert,  competent  men.  They  are  quick  to  see  an  oppor- 
tunity, ready  to  take  advantage  of  it,  appreciative,  sympathetic, 
kind.  But  when  you  see  such  a  one  he  is  in  his  prime,  at  his 
best.  His  star  is  at  the  zenith,  not  on  the  horizon  or  at  nadir. 
Never  again  will  he  be  as  much  of  a  man  as  he  is  now.  His 
future  lies  behind.  He  is  not  growing  into  a  better  man.  He 
is  not  in  the  line  of  evolution. 

"  If  you  want  a  man  who  will  train  on,  flee  the  cigarettist  as 
you  would  a  pestilence.  He  will  surely  disappoint  you.  As 
a  close  observer  of  men  and  an  employer  of  labor  for  over 
twenty-five  years,  I  give  you  this  :  Never  advance  the  pay  of 
a  cigarette  smoker  ;  never  promote  him.  I  say  do  not  promote 
the  cigarette  smoker,  for  the  time  will  surely  come  when  you 
will  rue  the  day  you  ever  placed  him  in  a  position  where  he  can 
plague  you  by  doing  those  things  which  he  ought  not  and  by 
leaving  undone  those  things  he  should  have  done. 

"  Cigarette  smoking  begins  with  an  effort  to  be  smart.  .  .  . 
I  do  not  make  my  appeal  to  the  cigarettist  himself,  because  it  is 
of  no  use.  He  has  a  fixed  belief  that  he  is  immune  and  that  all 
men  are  mortal  but  himself.  His  name  is  Mr.  Knowitall.  For 
the  young  man  who  has  become  so  calloused  that  he  smokes 
cigarettes  ifi  the  presence  of  his  mother,  sister  or  sweetheart, 
there  is  little  hope.  Hope  is  only  for  the  youth  who  is  ashamed 
of  his  lapses.  The  poison  has  already  tainted  the  cigarettist's 
moral  nature,  and  for  him  the  work  of  dissolution,  disintegra- 
tion and  degeneration  has  begun.  He  is  a  defective — a  physi- 
cal, mental  and  moral  defective. 

"I  admit  that  the  moral  strabismus  of  the  cigarettist  is  not 
always  caused  primarily  by  his  smoking.  I  admit  that  it  is  a 
fact  that  the  idle,  slipshod,  inert,  secretive,  untruthful,  take  to 
the  habit  very  kindly.  In  short,  I  admit  that  because  a  thing 
goes  with  a  thing,  the  thing  is  not  necessarily  the  cause  of  the 
thing.  The  hoodlum  who  hangs  around  the  livery  stable  or 
country  railway  station  and  is  prone  to  the  haymow  habit  is 
invariably  a  cigarette  smoker,  and  surely  it  would  not  be  fair 
to  blame  his  temperamental  disabilities  to  cigarettes  ;  his  trouble 
lies  deeper." 
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Mr.  John  Wanamaker,  Philadelphia,  the  Larkin  Company, 
Buffalo,  the  Globe-Wernicke  Company,  manufacturers  of  book- 
cases and  office  furniture,  Cincinnati,  the  mail  order  house  of 
Montgomery  Ward  &  Company,  and  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Com- 
pany, Chicago,  are  some  of  the  most  prominent  business  men 
who  rfefuse  to  hire  boys,  or  young  men  under  twenty-one,  who 
are  addicted  to  the  cigarette  habit.  Some  of  these  firms 
employ  5,000  to  8,000  people  ;  several  are  so  emphatic  in  their 
disapproval  of  cigarette  smoking  that  they  refuse  to  employ 
men  of  any  age,  young  or  old,  who  are  addicted  to  the  habit. 
In  the  Chicago  post  office  in  the  special  delivery  department, 
in  which  nearly  300  boys  are  employed,  there  is  a  ban  against 
cigarettes  and  other  forms  of  tobacco.  The  wholesale  hard- 
ware establishment  of  Hibbard,  Spencer  &  Bartlett,  Chicago, 
the  Tobey  Furniture  Company,  and  Alexander  H.  Revell  & 
Company,  manufacturers  and  retailers  of  furniture,  Chicago, 
discriminate  against  cigarette  smokers  in  engaging  and  pro- 
moting employees. 

The  training  of  children  is  a  subject  to  which  Mr.  Luther 
Burbank,  whose  studies  of  plant  life  are  the  most  wonderful 
ever  made,  has  given  a  great  deal  of  thought.  He  says  that 
during  the  course  of  many  years  of  investigation  into  the  plant 
life  of  the  world,  creating  new  forms,  modifying  old  ones, 
adapting  others  to  new  conditions,  and  blending  still  others,  he 
has  been  constantly  impressed  with  the  similarity  between  the 
organization  and  development  of  plant  and  human  life.  He 
has  given  the  world  the  results  of  this  study  in  his  new  book, 
The  Training  of  the  Human  Plant.  Mr.  Burbank  does  not 
employ  men  or  boys  who  use  tobacco.  This  is  what  he  said 
of  the  cigarette  habit  when  asked  his  views  : — 

"No  person  living  or  dead,  as  far  as  I  know,  has  ever 
spoken  a  single  word  in  favor  of  the  benefits  of  cigarette  smok- 
ing for  the  young.  What  is  there  to  be  said  in  its  favor  when 
all  observers  plainly  see  the  gradual  but  absolutely  certain 
destruction  of  all  that  makes  life  a  joyous  voyage?  The  young 
cigarette  smoker  is  steadily  undermining  the  very  sources  of 
all  exuberent  health,  destroying  the  integrity  and  lowering  the 
tone  of  the  most  wonderful  structure  on  this  earth — the  nervous 
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system  of  a  human  being — this  beautiful  structure  capable  of 
enjoying  all  that  the  universe  contains,  or  of  suffering  all  that 
the  imagination  can  picture.  The  use  of  cigarettes  by  the 
young  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  slow  but  sure  form  o( 
painful,  lingering  suicide  to  the  best  part  of  human  life.  Many 
of  my  young  acquaintances  are  to-day  in  their  graves  by  the 
use  of  cigarettes.  Would  you  place  sand  in  a  watch?  Would 
you  smudge  a  house  full  of  beautiful  pictures? 

"We  endeavor  in  every  way  to  prevent  cigarette  smoking 
among  our  students.  We  have  had  at  times  young  men  in  all 
stages  of  the  habit.  While  the  injurious  effects  are  not  so 
manifest  in  the  early  stages,  we  find  that  one  who  has  practiced 
the  habit  for  any  considerable  time  is  inclined  to  be  quite 
nervous,  and  unable  to  concentrate  his  mind,  and  cannot  in 
consequence  do  the  quality  of  work  that  we  would  expect  from 
one  of  average  ability.  Some  smokers  show  marked  stupidity 
and  listlessness.  ^ 

"The  average  employer  is  very  much  disinclined  to  employ 
a  person  who  is  addicted  to  the  habit ;  in  fact,  there  are  several 
prominent  concerns  here  that  will  not  employ  cigarette  smok- 
ers. There  are  probably  no  employers  who  would  not  prefer 
a  person  free  from  the  habit.  Some  of  them  are  more  particu- 
lar about  it  than  others  ;  still,  I  think  the  general  feeling  and 
attitude  places  the  cigarette  smoker  at  a  disadvantage  in  the 
business  world,  not  only  on  account  of  the  feeling  against  the 
habit,  but  because  of  the  impairment  of  his  faculties  that  is  sure 
to  follow  the  continued  practice.  In  the  present-day  business 
life  one  cannot  hope  to  meet  with  the  success  to  which  he  is 
justly  entitled,  unless  he  has  every  possible  physical  and 
mental  advantage  in  order  to  meet  on  equal  footing  those  with 
whom  he  must  necessarily  compete.  Certainly  the  habit  can 
be  looked  upon  in  no  other  way  than  as  an  affliction,  and  one 
which  is  sure  to  detract  from  the  success  qualities  of  its  pos- 
sessor. Were  it  only  possible  to  stamp  it  out  entirely,  it  would 
mean,  I  think,  a  change  from  almost  sure  failure  to  a  success- 
ful career  for  many  young  persons." — The  Metropolitan  Busi- 
ness College,  Chicago. 

"  It  is  very  customary  for  business  men  to  slip  in  this  inquiry 
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when  writing  to  me  about  applicants  for  positions :  '  Is  he 
addicted  to  the  use  of  cigarettes?'" — The  late  W.  S.  Jackman^ 
formerly  principal  of  The  Elementary  School  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago^  and  professor  of  the  teaching  of  natural 
science  in  The  School  of  Education. 

The  reports  of  the  commissioner  of  internal  revenue  show 
that  the  consumption  of  cigarettes  is  increasing.  The  number 
of  cigarettes  removed  from  factory  or  custom  house  for  con- 
sumption or  sale  in  the  United  States  has  increased  from 
2,651,618,797  in  1902  to  5,167,021,357  in  1907.  The  rate  of 
increase  for  the  year  1907  over  the  preceding  year  was  thirty- 
six  per  cent.  These  figures  do  not  include  the  large  number 
of  cigarettes  smokers  rolled  themselves. 

In  1897  Miss  Lucy  Page  Gaston,  of  Chicago,  began  an  anti- 
cigarette  campaign.  Prior  to  that  time  she  had  devoted  con- 
siderable attention  to  the  subject,  but  for  the  last  eleven  years 
she  has  given  all  of  her  time  to  this  work.  In  1899  she  estab- 
lished a  local  and  in  1901  a  national  anti-cigarette  league. 
She  has  been  indefatigable  in  her  efforts  to  stamp  out  the 
cigarette  evil.  In  over  six  hundred  cases  she  has  gone  into 
court  to  prosecute  violators  of  the  municipal  ordinance  against 
the  sale  of  cigarettes  to  minors. 

Tennessee,  Wisconsin,  Indiana,  Nebraska,  Washington, 
Oklahoma  and  Arkansas  have  laws  prohibiting  the  cigarette 
traffic  altogether  within  their  borders.  Nearly  every  other 
state  has  laws  forbidding  the  sale  of  cigarettes  or  other  forms 
of  tobacco  to  minors,  but  restrictive  legislation  has  proved 
decidedly  inadequate.  In  many  states  the  laws  are  a  dead 
letter. 

Legislation  alone  cannot  solve  the  problem.  It  is  too  great 
for  any  one  force  alone  to  cope  with  it.  It  needs  the  combined 
efforts  of  all  the  forces  that  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  it — 
the  home,  the  school,  the  press  and  public  sentiment — in 
addition  to  those  already  arrayed  against  it. 


Z^xamination  Questions  for  Shakespeare's  Hamlet 

MAUD    ELMA    KINGSLEY 

1.  To  what  class  of  dramatic  composition  does  the  play  Hamlet 
belong  ?     Why  is  it  so  classed  ? 

2.  Where  and  when  is  the  scene  of  Hamlet  laid?  To  what  extent 
does  the  dramatist  seek  to  reflect  the  real  life  of  the  place  and  time  in 
his  plot  ? 

3.  Explain  the  family  relationships  existing  between  Hamlet,  the 
Qiieen,  the  King  and  the  deceased  King. 

4.  What  interesting  story  might  have  been  worked  up  on  the  lines 
Indicated  by  the  conversation  in  Act  I,  scene  i  ?  How  must  this  story 
have  been  complicated  by  the  information  imparted  by  scene  2  ? 
What  further  complication  is  introduced  in  scene  3  ?  How  is  this 
indicated  plot,  with  its  complications,  thrown  into  the  background  by 
the  revelation  of  scenes  4  and  5  ? 

5.  In  your  opinion,  what  most  affects  Hamlet  in  the  ghost's 
revelation — the  details  of  the  murder  or  the  proof  of  his  mother's 
disloyalty  and  dishonor?  Give  reasons  for  your  answer  by  citing 
passages  from   the  play. 

6.  What  is  the  position  of  Polonius  at  the  Court  of  Denmark  ?  Do 
you  think  him  a  foolish  old  intriguer  or  a  faithful  and  devoted  servant 
to  the  royal  family?     Give  reasons  for  your  answer. 

7.  Describe  briefly  the  type  of  character  represented  by  Horatio, 
Laertes,  Bernardo,  Guildenstern.  Explain  the  word  "philosophy" 
as  used  in  connection  with  Horatio. 

8.  Do  the  language  and  conduct  of  Hamlet,  after  the  interview 
with  the  ghost,  seem  to  you  to  indicate  that  his  mind  is  really  unbal- 
anced, or  rather,  that  he  thinks,  by  a  ghastly  pretence  of  levity,  to 
check  the  anxious  inquiries  of  his  friends? 

9.  Identify  Ophelia.  What  relations  had  existed  between  Hamlet 
and  Ophelia  before  the  beginning  of  the  action  of  the  play? 

10.  The  conduct  of  Hamlet  toward  Ophelia  in  the  play  must  be 
interpreted  as  indicating  real  insanity  or  heartless  egotism.  Cite 
passages  to  prove  either  assertion. 

11.  Do  you  think  that  the  shameless  brutality  of  Hamlet's  speech 
to  Ophelia  in  scene  i  of  Act  III  sounds  like  feigned  insanity,  real 
insanity  or  an  hysterical  outburst?     Give  reasons  for  your  answer. 

12.  Show  from  the  play  that  Hamlet's  insanity,  whether  real  or 
feigned,  weakens  his  position,  and  strengthens  that  of  the  King,  as  the 
time  for  decisive  action  approaches. 
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13.  What  idea  or  emotion  prompts  Hamlet  to  the  sword  thrust 
which  kills  Polonius? 

14.  Explain  the  plot  of  the  King  in  connection  with  Hamlet's 
journey  to  England  and  the  counterplot  of  Hamlet.  Criticise  the 
conduct  of  Hamlet  in  this  affair. 

i^.  Explain  the  King's  plot  with  Laertes  for  Hamlet's  destruction. 
Criticise  the  conduct  of  Laertes  in  this  connection. 

16.  Describe  the  Death  Scene.  Why  does  Hamlet  wish  Horatio 
to  survive? 

17.  Compare  the  characters  of  the  King  and  Horatio  as  revealed  by 
the  lines, — 

0  yet  defend  ?ne  friends^  I  am  but  hurt^ 
and. 

Here' s  yet  some  liquor  left. 

18.  The  conclusion  of  the  play  cannot  be  regarded  as  satisfactory 
from  any  point  of  view.  Can  you  suggest  any  line  of  conduct  which, 
if  followed  by  Hamlet  after  his  interview  with  the  ghost,  might  have 
enabled  him  to  inflict  an  adequate  punishment  on  the  king? 

19.  Did  you  ever  read  or  hear  any  other  story  of  a  man  who  thought 
himself  empowered  to  act  as  the  minister  of  Heaven's  vengeance  on 
criminals  who  were  beyond  reach  of  earthly  law?  If  you  have  read 
any  such  story,  state  what  measure  of  satisfaction  rewarded  the  man's 
attempt  to  carry  out  his  commission. 

30.  In  the  Ghost  Scene  (Act  I,  scene  5),  exphdn  the  expressions: 
eternal  blazon.,  Lethe  voharf.,  lazer  like^  anhouseled^  disappointed., 
unaneled. 

21.  In  the  soliloquy  (Act  III,  scene  2),  explain:  outrageous 
fortune.,    ivhat    dreams    may    cojne.,    qiiietus    make    with    a    bare 

bodki?z.,  conscience  does  make  cowards  of  us  all.     Paraphrase  this 
soliloquy.      At  what  crisis  in  the  development  of  the  plot  is  it  uttered  ? 

22.  Explain  Hamlet's  plot  with  the  players,  and  describe  its  result. 
Show  that  the  effect  of  this  device  is  marred  by  excess  of  realism. 

23.  In  Hamlet's  advice  to  the  players,  explain:  town  crier.,  e'er- 
doing  Termagant.,  it  out-herods  Herod.,  the  mirror  to  tiature^ 
nature's  journeymen. 

24.  Describe  in  detail  the  Churchyard  Scene.  Explain  :  Christian 
burial.,     croxvner' s    quest-law.,     Ada?n's    profession.,    the     Kings' 

jester. 

25.  Give  the  context  for  the  following  passages.  What  do  we 
mean  in  ordinary  speech  when  we  use  the  following  quotations  from 
the  play  of  Hamlet : — 

But  look.,  the  m.or7i  in  russet  mantle  clad.   .    .    . 

1  have  that  within  that  passeth  show. 

More  honored  in  the  breach  than  the  observance. 

Cavaiare  to  the  general. 

A  little  more  thait  kin  and  less  than  kind. 

In  my  niind' s  eye. 


ILditorial 

THE  principal  of  a  large  school  for  boys  was  a  stern  old  Puritan 
who  believed  in  the  total  depravity  of  people  in  general  and  of 
schoolboys  in  particular.  He  was  a  man  of  ponderous  physical 
proportions  and  impressive  personality.  His  voice  proceeded  from 
unfathomable  depths  and  inspired  unutterable  awe  in  the  hearts  of 
his  abject  subjects.  He  governed  wholly  by  fear.  He  never  smiled 
and  he  never  praised.  The  very  best  that  a  boy  could  do  was  only 
what  he  should  render  and  was  therefore  not  praiseworthy,  it  was 
only  what  was  expected  and  demanded.  Less  than  the  best  was 
eminently  reprehensible.  In  matters  of  conduct  the  theory  of  this 
master  (the  word  should  be  spelled  in  large  capitals)  appeared  to  be 
that  every  boy  should  be  reprimanded  semi-occasionally,  for  some 
offense  or  other,  whether  guilty  or  not.  The  writer  of  this  para- 
graph personally  knows  of  an  instance  in  which  a  poor,  bashful, 
sensitive  boy  who  had  recently  entered  the  school — being  admitted 
by  special  vote  because  he  was  below  the  age  limit  ordinarily 
required — was  summoned  into  the  august  presence  of  the  master, 
and  severely  reprimanded  for  an  offense  of  which  he  was  not  guilty. 
After  vainly  protesting  his  innocence  and  taking  his  punishment,  he 
took  pains  to  gather  the  evidence  and  produce  the  witnesses  to  con- 
vince the  sovereign  law-giver  and  judge  that  he  had  been  treated 
unjustly.  When  the  proofs  could  no  longer  be  avoided  or  doubted, 
this  was  all  the  satisfaction  he  obtained  :  "  Well,  if  you  didn't  do  it 
you  were  bad  enough  to,  and  deserve  to  get  the  punishment  that  was 
meted  out."  This  final  disposition  of  the  case  was  communicated  in 
stentorian  tones  that  shook  the  rafters  as  well  as  the  frame  of  the 
small  youth  who  had  tremblingly  made  so  valiant  a  defense.  The 
incident  sounds  as  though  it  were  from  the  schoolroom  of  the 
immortal  "  Squeers."  It  is,  however,  not  caricature  but  history; 
and  it  belonged  to  the  nineteenth  century,  and  a  part  of  the  country 
that  is  noted  for  its  civilization  and  its  culture. 

This  teacher  had  many  great  qualifications  as  a  teacher,  which 
were,  however,  seriously  overshadowed  by  his  excessive  severity. 
From  his  school  many  young  men  graduated  to  go  out  into  college 
and  into  the  rough  experiences  of  business  life.  Who  knows  how 
much  of  hardness  and  unfeeling  severity  they  in  turn  showed  to  their 
subordinates  through  life?  But  some  did  not  graduate.  Some  fell 
by  the  wayside,  crushed  and  bleeding,  their  intellectual  life  dwarfed, 
their  careers  sidetracked  so  far  as  scholarly  pursuits  were  concerned, 
their  whole  history  changed  and  dropped  down  to  a  lower  plane  for 
time,  and  perhaps  for  eternity. 
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The  lesson  is  that  kindness  is  a  far  more  potent  educational  instru- 
ment than  severity.  It  is  far  better  to  commend  than  to  reprove,  to 
praise  than  to  blame.  The  teacher  should  be  on  the  watch  for 
virtues  and  achievements,  rather  than  to  be  always  a  critic  and  on  the 
scent  for  errors  and  crimes.  The  school  is  a  microcosm.  The  pupils 
have  no  greater  use  for  a  fault-finding  teacher,  than  the  church  for  a 
scolding  minister,  the  home  for  a  nagging  wife  and  mother,  or  the 
village  for  a  shrew.  There  are  sensitive  souls  among  the  pupils  of 
every  school,  who  can  be  awakened  and  won,  or  forever  dwarfed  and 
lost  to  the  higher  and  nobler  service  of  which  they  are  inherently 
capable.  The  teacher  often  has  a  grave  responsibility  for  recognized 
or  unrecognized  cases  of  arrested  development. 

As  we  start  out  upon  a  new  year,  it  is  a  good  time  to  resolve,  that 
so  far  as  possible  throughout  the  year,  we  will  be  sunshine  instead  of 
cloud  and  storm  to  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  look  up  to  us  for  aid  and 
inspiration. 

AN  educational  idea  of  the  greatest  value,  and  new  and  novel,  has 
been  put  into  effect  in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Public  Library,  Mr.  Samuel  H.  Ranck,  Librarian. 
A  series  of  public  lectures  is  given  in  the  Ryerson  Public  Library 
Building,  on  the  work  and  expenditures  of  the  several  boards  and 
departments  of  the  city.  Eight  lectures  are  offered,  one  each  upon 
the  following  subjects:  The  Board  of  Education,  the  Board  of 
Library  Commissioners,  the  Board  of  Park  and  Cemetery  Commis- 
sioners, the  Board  of  Health  and  Poor  Commissioners,  the  Board  of 
Police  and  Fire  Commissioners,  the  Board  of  Public  Works,  the 
Comprehensive  City  Plan  Commission,  the  Mayor  and  Common 
Council.  Many  of  the  lectures  are  illustrated  by  lantern  slides. 
They  are  free  to  the  public.  The  people  have  the  opportunity, 
through  these  lectures,  to  come  into  close  touch  with  the  officials, 
and  to  become  intelligently  interested  in  both  the  theory  and  practice 
of  municipal  administration.  They  are  told  how  the  money  which 
they  contribute  in  taxes  is  spent,  and  are  shown  what  equivalents  are 
given  to  them  for  the  same.  At  each  lecture  there  is  an  opportunity 
to  ask  the  speaker  questions.  The  neat  four-page  prospectus  of  the 
lectures  includes  a  carefully  selected  list  of  the  best  books  on  muni- 
cipal government  which  can  be  had  from  the  Library.  As  a  means 
of  promoting  good  citizenship,  as  an  educational  force,  and  as  a 
preventive  of  graft  and  dishonest  administration  in  general,  we  can 
hardly  imagine    anything   more    effective  than    these    lectures.      The 
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plan  is  illustrative  of  the  value  which  may  be  given  to  a  public 
library  when  its  affairs  are  administered  by  an  expert  who  is  not  only 
a  librarian,  but  also  a  large-minded  statesmanlike  citizen.  It  is  a 
feasible  plan  for  large  towns  and  cities  throughout  the  country. 

THE  playground   movement  has  come  to  stay.     It  is  one  of  the 
finest  fruits  of  the  modern  study  of  the  child  from  a  physiologi- 
cal and  psychological  standpoint.      The  normal  child  in  an  ordinarily 
favorable  environment  will  solve  the  play  problem  for  himself  with- 
out philosophizing  about  it.      Probably  the  reader  of  this  pai-agraph 
was  once  a  normal  child  in  an  average  environment.      He  has  only  to 
give    i-ein  to  his  memory,  and  joyous  visions  of  childhood  playdays 
will  come  trooping  into  his  mind.     There  were  long  summer  even- 
ings of  "  I  spy  "    and   "tag"  and   "  prisoners'-base  "  ;   innumerable 
games  of  marbles  and  spinning  tops  and  toss-ball ;   there  were  huts 
laboriously  constructed  and  filled  with  deep  luxurious  beds  of  autumn 
leaves,   whose  rustle  we  can  still  hear  down  through    the    decades ; 
there  were  fishing  excursions  and  nesting  tramps  ;   there  was  coasting 
and  skating  and  hockey ;    and  later  came  boating  and  baseball  and 
tennis  and  football ;   and  a  hundred  other  diversions  that  made   the 
days  of  youth  glide  by  as  a  dream,  until  we  awoke  and  found  our- 
selves men  in  the  thick  of  life's  battle.      Think  of  what  these  sports 
did  for  us :   hardened  and  strengthened    our   muscles ;   taught    us    to 
breathe  deeply  and  so  supplied  us  with  oxygen  to  expand  our  lungs, 
develop  our  heart  and  cleanse  our  blood,  till  our  very  cheeks  tingled 
with  the  healthy  glow ;   gave  us  quickness,   agility,  grace  of  move- 
ment, and  endurance  with  which  to  meet  the  stress  and  strain  of  after 
life.      But  these  physical  effects  were  by  no  means  all.      Our  games 
exercised    our    minds    as     well,    cultivated    our    judgment,    made    us 
observant  and  ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  swiftly  passing  oppor- 
tunity;  trained  hand  and  eye  to  work  together  for  a  common  end  ; 
revealed  to  us  the  principles  by  which  is  played  the  great  game  of 
life,  and  so  prepared  us   intellectually  for  what  was   before  us.     Nor 
was  this  all ;   for  we  found  ourselves  not  alone  but  with   playmates, 
and  we  had  to  learn  to  play  fair.      We  were  in  the  game  not  by  our- 
selves alone,  but  we  had  relations  to  others  and  they  had   their  rights. 
There  was  a  code  of  honor  and   rewards  and  penalties  for  right  or 
wrong    doing.      We    learned    the   great    lesson    of    team    work,    and 
realized  how  insignificant  is  the  individual  when  alone,  how  weighty 
when  co-operating  with  others  and  obeying  the   great  immutable  laws 
which  nature  lias  established.     All  these  physical,  mental  and  moral 
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advantages  accrued  to  us  from  our  spontaneous  play  in  boyhood  and 
youth,  for  which  we  were  blessed  with  ample  opportunity. 

But  we  have  begun  to  perceive  that  many  others  are  less  fortunate. 
Many  are  not  normal  children  in  a  favorable  environment.  With 
the  crowding  of  population  into  our  great  cities  in  these  days  of  indus- 
trial enterprise,  there  are  multitudes  of  children  and  youth  who  may 
have  the  same  healthy  instincts  that  we  had,  but  there  is  no  oppor- 
tunity to  gratify  them.  There  is  chiefly  the  hard,  dirty  street  and 
that  makes  anything  but  a  healthful  playground.  So  wise  educators 
have  started  the  splendid  agitation  for  the  establishment  in  every  large 
town  and  city,  of  public  places  where  the  children  may  play  freely 
under  helpful  guidance  and  sympathetic  stimulation.  The  progress 
of  the  movement  has  been  marvelous.  Where  90  cities  had  them  a 
year  ago,  185  have  them  now.  They  have  involved  an  expenditure 
for  purchase,  equipment  and  maintenance  of  a  million  dollars  a 
month.  "  They  range,"  so  says  an  article  in  Charities  and  the 
Commons,  "  from  the  great  parks  and  elaborate  field  houses  of 
Chicago,  to  such  modest  beginnings  as  that  made  in  Kalamazoo, 
Mich.,  where  a  fund  of  $200  for  salaries,  supplemented  by  gifts 
of  lumber  and  metal  and  rope  which  the  boys  of  the  manual  training 
classes  turned  into  apparatus,  gave  a  successful  six  weeks  of  super- 
vised play  in  a  school  yard." 

Other  evidences  of  growth  lie  "in  the  establishment  of  two  new 
companies  to  manufacture  playground  apparatus,  and  increases  of 
from  100  per  cent  to  200  per  cent  in  the  sales  of  existing  companies. 
Newspaper  clippings  on  the  subject,  furnished  by  an  agency,  have 
increased  from  83  to  over  1,500  a  month.  Besides  all  this,  there  has 
been  a  widespread  intensive  growth  in  lengthening  the  hours  during 
which  playgrounds  are  open,  and,  in  several  cities,  provision  for 
night  play  by  electric  light  for  men  and  older  boys." 

It  is  the  testimony  of  one  student  of  the  movement*  that  "  a  small 
park  neighborhood  recreation  center  such  as  those  on  the  South  Side 
of  Chicago,  can  be  expected  to  be  co-incident  with  a  twenty-eight 
and  one-half  per  cent  decrease  of  -delinquency  within  a  radius  of  one- 
half  mile,  conditions  of  the  neighborhood  in  other  respects  remaining 
stable.  To  provide  a  probation  district  with  adequate  play  facilities 
is  co-incident  with  a  reduction  in  delinquency  of  from  twenty-eight 
per  cent  to  seventy  per  cent,  or  forty-four  per  cent  as  an  average. 
In  addition,  over  a  much  larger  area  the  small  parks  have  a  tendency 
to    decrease    delinquency    seventeen  per  cent.     It  is  clear,  too,  that 

*  Allen  T.  Burns  in  Charities  and  the  Commons. 
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besides  preventing  delinquency,  the  playground  greatly  increases  the 
chances  that  a  paroled  boy  will  continue  on  good  behavior." 

This  beneficent  movement  will  not  cease  until  the  opportunity  for 
such  healthful  recreation  is  placed  within  easy  reach  of  all  children. 
Its  value  is  hardly  less  than  that  of  the  school ;  for  it  furnishes  educa- 
tion at  first-hand  and  in  fundamentals,  and  no  truant  officers  are 
needed  to  keep  the  children  in  this  school. 

WE  present  in  this  issue  of  Education  a  convincing  article  on 
the  pernicious  habit  of  cigarette  smoking.  In  view  of  the 
facts  and  testimony  cited,  it  would  seem  difficult  to  refute  the  conten- 
tion of  the  author,  and  of  the  great  mass  of  intelligent  observers  to  the 
effect  that  the  cigarette  is  a  formidable  foe  to  humanity.  It  makes 
its  assault  largely  upon  the  young  and  inexperienced,  those  who  are 
at  the  age  that  senses  immediate  impressions  and  thinks  but  little  of 
remote  consequences.  This  age  is  eminently  an  imitative  one.  The 
child  or  youth  does  or  longs  to  do  what  he  sees  others  older  than 
himself  doing.  It  seems  manly  to  him  to  copy  the  example  of  his 
father  or  elder  brother  or  the  men  of  the  street.  As  his  means  are 
usually  limited,  and  as  a  cigar  or  pipe  would  nauseate  him,  he  has 
recourse  to  the  cheap  and  comparatively  mild  cigarette ;  and  so  he 
learns  by  easy  steps  the  use  of  tobacco.  If  one  could  believe  in  a 
personal  devil  it  would  not  be  hard  to  attribute  the  cigarette  to  his 
diabolical  agency.  It  is  so  subtle  and  plausible,  and  by  such  easy 
and  alluring  stages  accomplishes  an  unsuspecting  3'outh's  undoing. 
We  can  hold  no  other  belief  than  that  it  is  a  most  important  duty 
of  every  parent  and  of  every  school  teacher  and  officer,  to  work  by 
every  means  within  his  power  to  prevent  the  young  people  in  our 
homes  and  schools  from  forming  this  pernicious  habit;  or  to  induce 
them  to  break  it  off  if  it  has  already  been  formed.  A  great  wave  of 
temperance  reform  is  sweeping  over  the  world  to-day.  Some  attribute 
this  not  without  a  good  showing  of  probability,  to  the  twenty  years 
of  careful  instruction  on  the  nature  and  evils  of  alcoholism,  which  we 
have  now  had  in  the  public  schools  and  the  Sunday  school.  We 
may  well  be  encouraged  to  attack  the  nicotine  habit,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  its  use  is  now  unfortunately  so  general.  It  is  hardly 
more  common  than  was  the  use  of  rum  a  century  ago  We  believe 
that  the  time  will  come  when  smoking  will  become  as  disreputable  as 
rum  drinking  has  now  become  among  tlie  most  refined  and  spiritual 
minded  people.  It  is  strange  that  so  many  parents  and  teachers  who 
are  really  concerned  about  this  matter,  and  who  are  making  strenuous 
efforts  to  break  up  the  cigarette  habit  or  to  prevent  its  formation  by 
their  children,  should  so  often  overlook  the  most  potential  of  all 
arguments,  that  of  example.  They  wonder  why  their  charges  will 
smoke  "when  they  have  done  everything-  in  their  power"  to  dis- 
suade them.  How  often  we  hear  this  from  fathers  who  seem  honest 
in  their  blindness  to  the  fact  that  the  one  most  convincing  thing  of  all 
yet  remains  to  be  done,  namely,  to  themselves  give  up  smoking. 
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INTERNATIONAL   CORRESPONDENCE 

The  international  correspondence  of  students  illustrates  the  universal 
tendency  toward  the  interchange  of  ideas  and  of  material  things  that 
marks  the  present  age.  The  thought  was  in  the  air,  and  here  and 
there  was  practically  applied  at  least,  twenty  years  ago  ;  but  in  the 
broad  sense  of  an  international  system,  its  origin  may  be  said  to  date 
from  February,  1897,  with  the  issue  of  a  circular  setting  forth  the 
purposes  of  the  correspondence  which  was  published  simultaneously 
by  the  Revue  Universitaire,  Paris,  and  the  Review  of  Reviews,  Lon- 
don. The  office  of  the  latter  (Mowbray  House,  Norfolk  Street, 
Strand,  W.  C.)  became  at  once  the  recognized  directive  center  of  the 
organization,  although  a  Paris  office  was  also  opened  at  the  time. 
The  Gertnan  branch  was  opened  at  Leipsic  a  little  later.  The  enthu- 
siastic pioneers  of  the  work  in  the  three  countries  were  respectively, 
Paul  Mieille,  at  present  professor  of  modern  languages  at  the  lyc6e 
Tarbes,  Editor  Stead  of  the  Review  of  Reviews,  and  Professor  Martin 
Hartmann  of  Leipsic. 

Until  the  autumn  of  1903  the  whole  organization  was  managed  from 
Mowbray  House  ;  but  as  a  very  large  number  of  teachers  in  several 
countries  had  become  interested,  it  was  arranged  with  the  approval  of 
English  teachers,  to  transfer  the  management  to  teachers  themselves ; 
an  international  list  of  teachers  in  favor  of  the  scholars'  correspondence 
is  published  in  Modern  Language  Teaching,  and  can  also  be  obtained 
separately  from  the  Review  office.  This  list  is  published  twice  a  year. 
The  German  section  is  not  included. 

The  names  of  pupils  who  desire  German  correspondence  should  be 
sent  direct  to  Professor  Hartmann,  who  makes  the  arrangements.  To 
him  also  are  sent  particulars  of  parentage,  and  2jd.  for  each  name. 
One  rule  has  been  steadily  adhered  to.  No  matter  from  what  source, 
French  or  English,  the  names  come,  they  must  be  sent  by  teacher  or 
parent,  or  be  accompanied  by  their  written  permission.  All  sorts  of 
harm  was  prophesifed,  but  by  the  adoption  of  this  simple  rule  no 
trouble  of  any  kind  has  resulted.  The  first  list  sent  in  numbered 
about  30,  the  present  average  of  fresh  names  is  about  two  thousand  a 
year. 

The  French-English  correspondents  are  the  most  numerous ;  next  in 
order  come  the  French-German ;  Italy  and  the  United  States  and 
Canada  are  also  well  represented. 
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THE    COMPARATIVE    STUDY    OF    EDUCATION 

The  details  of  a  system  of  education  are  necessarily  unintelligible  to 
a  student  who  does  not  understand  the  spirit  and  organization  of  the 
national  life  out  of  which  the  system  has  arisen.  The  uniformity  of 
French  schools,  the  inflexible  discipline  of  the  German,  are  often  held 
up  to  us  as  models ;  but  the  endeavor  to  pattern  after  these  models 
would  be  worse  than  futile  in  this  country  ;  it  would  be  absurd.  We 
can  realize  the  truth  of  this  statement  by  considering  the  criticisms 
that  the  French  and  German  systems  of  education  call  forth  in  their 
respective  countries.  In  his  work  entitled  1'  Education  des  classes 
moyennes  et  dirigeantes  en  Angleterre,  Max  Leclerc  deplores  the 
stagnation  and  artificial  uniformity  of  the  French  lyc6es  as  contrasted 
with  the  free  life  and  manly  discipline  of  the  English  schools.  "  In 
the  place,"  he  says,  "of  forming  citizens  prepared  for  liberty, 
we  make  rebels  or  beings  without  will."  Dr.  Rein  has  repeatedly 
warned  his  countrymen  against  the  dangerous  effects  of  those  caste 
distinctions  in  education  which  tend  to  perpetuate  despotic  relations 
between  rich  and  poor,  educated  and  uneducated.  To  the  adherents 
of  this  system,  "  it  seems,"  he  says,  "  most  desirable  to  equip  the 
children  of  the  people  with  the  tools  necessary  to  make  the  worker 
skillful  for  all  mechanical  service  and  for  the  ever  increasing  produc- 
tion of  wealth." 

These  are  warnings  especially  needed  by  us  at  this  time,  when  the 
demand  for  vocational  training  has  come  upon  us  with  such  force  that 
we  are  in  danger  of  losing  sight  of  the  far  greater  importance,  in  a 
republic,  that  education  should  form   "  citizens  prepared  for  liberty." 

The  differences  in  national  and  social  conditions,  by  which  the 
development  of  popular  education  is  chiefly  determined,  are  easily 
discernible  in  the  laws  controlling  school  organization  and  administra- 
tion in  different  countries;  hence  the  knowledge  of  school  legislation 
is,  or  at  least  ought  to  be,  a  part  of  the  equipment  of  everyone  who 
aims  at  educational  leadership.  One  of  the  most  valuable  features  of 
the  annual  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  is  the  material  they 
afford  for  the  pursuit  of  this  comparative  study. 

MISCELLANEOUS     NOTES 

The  summer  courses  of  popular  lectures  instituted  by  Dr.  Rein  at 
the  University  of  Jena  in  1889,  still  draw  enthusiastic  audiences.  In 
the  summer  of  1907,  the  attendance  numbered  531,  including  many 
teachers  of  primary  and  secondary  schools.  During  the  past  summer, 
53  courses  were  given  comprising  each  either  six   or  twelve  lectures. 
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Nine  lectures  out  of  twelve  related  to  education.  Dr.  Rein,  himself 
treated  of  the  foundations  of  pedagogy  and  didactics,  and  Professor 
Guex,  of  the  University  of  Lausanne,  discussed  the  work  of  Swiss 
educators  and  scholastic  institutions. 

The  University  of  Montevideo  possesses  a  pedagogical  library  per- 
taining specially  to  secondary  education ;  of  42  periodicals  sub- 
scribed for  by  the  library,  32  are  French.  A  similar  excess  of  French 
works  is  noticeable  in  the  libraries  of  the  several  faculties  ;  for  instance, 
in  the  library  of  the  faculty  of  law,  4,091  out  of  a  total  of  9,303 
volumes  reported  in  1906,  were  by  French  authors.  At  the  national 
library  also,  the  works  most  in  demand  after  those  in  the  Spanish 
language  are  French.  These  facts  indicate  a  preponderance  of  French 
influence  that  has  existed  not  in  Uruguay  alone,  but  in  all  the  Spanish 
American  countries.  In  view  of  recent  indications  that  tfiis  influence 
is  declining,  measures  have  been  taken  in  France  to  form  a  society 
for  promoting  the  relations  between  the  French  Universities  and  those 
of  the  Latin  American  countries.  The  presidency  of  the  society  has 
been  accepted  by  M.  Liard,  Rector  of  the  Paris  University,  the  vice 
presidents  are  M.  M.  Levasseur  and  Appell. 

A  society  has  been  formed  at  Ghent,  Belgium,  with  the  title  Les 
Amis  de  la  Bibliotheque.,  whose  purpose  is  to  increase,  by  every 
means  in  its  power,  the  resources  and  the  importance  of  the  combined 
library  of  the  city  and  the  university. 

According  to  recent  statistics  Belgium  possesses,  outside  the  great 
libraries  of  the  state  and  the  universities,  1,150  communal  libraries 
with  2,600,000  volumes;  197  cantonal  libraries  for  teachers  with 
124,000  volumes;  1,994  school  libraries  with  245,000  volumes;  23 
libraries  of  agricultural  clubs;  57  libraries  pertaining  to  schools  of 
domestic  economy  for  girls;  and  137  libraries  belonging  to  technical 
schools  for  boys.  A.  t.  s. 
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[The  editor  wishes  this  department  to  be  absolutely  free  and  open  for  the  expression  of  'honest 
opinions,  the  asking^  of  questions  or  the  relation  of  experiences.  He  does  not  hold  the  magazine 
responsible  for  utterances  on  these  pages ;  but  asks  that  contributors  shall  bear  in  mind  the  real 
good  of  the  cause.  Please  sign  your  communications  exactly  as  you  wish  them  to  appear  in 
print.    The  editor  will  add  simply  the  name  of  the  state  from  which  the  contribution  comes.] 

To  the  Editor  of  Education  : — 

I  was  much  interested  in  the  editorial  in  November  Education  on 
the  public  health,  and  the  improvement  that  can  be  brought  about 
through  the  agency  of  the  schools.  There  is  one  important  and  much 
neglected  aspect  ofthe  subject  which  you  did  not  touch  upon — the  matter 
of  ventilation.  Pure  air  is  as  vitally  necessary  as  pure  food  or  pure 
water,  yet  how  little  attention  is  often  given  to  securing  it  for  the 
children  in  our  schools  ! 

Most  school  buildings  of  recent  construction  have  been  provided 
with  improved  ventilating  systems,  by  which  a  current  of  fresh  air, 
which  has  been  warmed  by  passing  over  hot  pipes,  is  forced  into  each 
room,  the  vitiated  air  passing  out  through  openings  near  the  ceiling. 
With  such  a  system  no  windows  need  be  opened,  and  the  teacher  need 
give  no  thought  to  the  ventilating  of  the  room.  But  we  are  not  all  of 
us  fortunate  enough  to  be  in  modern  buildings,  and  in  the  old  building 
the  responsibility  of  securing  an  abundance  of  fresh  air  rests  wholly 
with  the  teacher.  The  only  recourse  in  such  a  case  is  to  open  the 
windows.  This  must  be  done  judiciously,  or  we  may  let  in  so  much 
air  that  the  room  quickly  becomes  cold,  and  it  is  necessary  to  close  the 
windows  to  allow  it  to  warm  up  again.  A  happy  mfedium  should  be 
sought,  in  which,  while  the  room  is  always  warm  enough,  the  air  is 
continually  changing  and  so  always  fresh.  This  result  may  usually 
be  secured  by  lowering  the  windows  from  the  top  and  opening  the 
transom  over  the  door.  The  children  should  not  be  allowed  to  throw 
up  the  windows  when  they  come  in  warm  from  the  romping  and 
running  of  recess,  or  the  natural  results  will  follow — colds,  sickness 
and  absence  from  school. 

The  harmful  effects  of  breathing  vitiated  air  are  many  and  varied. 
Not  only  does  it  put  the  body  in  a  receptive  condition  for  the  ravages 
of  headache,  colds,  tuberculosis  and  other  diseases,  but  its  effect  is 
immediately  seen  in  the  recitation.  The  general  attitude  of  the  class 
becomes  sluggish  and  unanimated,  enthusiasm  wanes,  interest  de- 
creases, inattention  is  manifest,  the  hour  becomes  interminably  long 
and  the  seats  unbearably  hard.  The  teacher  becomes  irritable  and 
impatient  and  ends  the  day  feeling  "fagged  out,"  and  probably  with 
a  headache.  It  is  needless  to  enlarge  on  the  ultimate  effect  of  such 
conditions  on  the  scholarship  of  the  class  and  on  the  teacher's  success. 
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The  number  of  deaths  from  tuberculosis  is  appalling.  The  recog- 
nized treatment  of  the  disease  is  the  fresh  air  cure,  and  the  recognized 
preventive  is  likewise  fresh  air.  "  An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth 
a  pound  of  cure."  Let  us  as  teachers  do  what  we  can  to  ward  off  this 
dread  disease.  By  keeping  the  air  of  our  schoolrooms  fresh  and  sweet 
we  may  save  some  boy  or  girl  a  trip  years  hence  to  Colorado  or  the 
Adirondacks  to  ''take  the  cure";  we  will  surely  help  to  make  the 
recitation  a  pleasure  instead  of  a  bore,  and  will  increase  our  own  vigor, 

enthusiasm  and  efficiency  in  our  profession. 

H.  H.   p. 

Louisville,  Ky. 

To  the  Editor  of  Education  : — 

A  plea  for  a  more  general  recognition  and  utilization  of  the  expe- 
rience of  the  teacher. 

The  public  expends  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  yearly  in 
salaries  of  teachers,  and  receives  in  return  work  and  devotion  to  duty 
of  inestimable  value  to  the  children  and  to  the  public;  but  the  public 
does  not  receive  from  the  experience  of  the  teacher  the  value  it  should 
in  the  administration  of  school  affairs,  that  is  left  to  a  few  officials  and 
experts.  Now,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  few  people,  be  they  ever 
so  excellent,  should  be  so  superior  as  to  be  able  to  guide  and  direct  all 
the  multitudinous  relations  of  so  many  teachers  to  their  pupils  and 
their  work. 

It  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  profession  that  close  relations 
between  teacher  and  pupils  furnish  the  best  key  to  many  a  problem. 
The  one  who  is  handling  the  children  knows  better  as  a  rule  than  any 
one  else  what  those  children  can  and  should  do,  and  yet  there  is  in 
our  school  system  no  systematic,  nominal  consultation  of  teachers. 
Theorists,  far  removed  from  the  children,  are  allowed  to  exploit  their 
theories,  and  the  schools  are  made  the  theatre  of  such  constant  changes 
that  they  are  representative  of  a  fickle  public  rather  than  conservative 
institutions  standing  for  simple,  firmly  established  principles. 

If  the  great  body  of  teachers  of  a  city  were  resolved  into  faculties 
by  grades  or  departments  they  would  exercise  a  conservative  balance, 
always  open  to  the  influence  of  the  more  progressive  among  them- 
selves, as  well  as  to  the  inspiration  of  thinkers  and  theorists  outside 
their  ranks.  Only  teachers  of  experience  should  be  eligible  to  such 
faculties,  but  they  should  have  a  voice  in  the  discussion  of  all  impor- 
tant innovations  in  instruction  and  discipline. 

In  this  way  the  teaching  profession  would  become  a  real  profession, 
the  professional  spirit  would  be  stimulated,  teachers  would  be  spared 
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the  indignity  of  receiving  dictation  from  officials  more  inexperienced 
than  tliemselves,  our  schools  would  be  relieved  of  much  crude,  ill- 
digested  experimentation,  and  the  public  would  receive  the  full  benefit 
of  the  experience  of  the  teacher  for  which  it  so  dearly  pays. 

MARY    F.    T. 

Dorchester,  Mass. 

To  the  Editor  of  Education  : — 

This  is  by  way  of  a  complaint,  also  a  call. 

One  school  subject  there  is  which  the  present  writer  finds,  and  has 
for  years  found,  in  possession  of  very  nearly  if  not  actually  the  first 
claim  to  attention  in  discussions  of  school  improvement.  This  subject 
is  the  size  of  classes.     It  receives  attention,  but  by  far  too  little. 

It  makes  the  heathen  rage — or,  I  mean,  the  mention  of  it  causes  the 
average  authority  on  school  matters  to  burst  into  impatience — spark  to 
tinder.  When  you  tell  him  that  you  have  had  acquaintance,  as  pupil, 
teacher,  principal,  student  of  schools,  with  classes  of  various  sizes,  and 
that  you  think  you  see  that  no  real  improvement  can  come  into  schools 
while  classes  have  forty  or  more  pupils,  he  hasn't  listened  to  all  this, 
but  is  saying  (he  who  last  said  it  to  the  writer  was  the  editor  of  one  of 
our  oldest  and  best-known  school  journals)  :  "Oh,  well,  but  there's 
no  use  talking  about  it — matter  of  expense — taxpayers — no  possibility. 
No  use  talking  of  that." 

He  makes  you  feel  like  a  voice  in  the  wilderness  indeed.  'Tis  dis- 
couraging; and  pity  'tis,  for  you  know,  every  real  teacher  knows, 
that  smaller,  and  actually  small  classes  have  got  to  come.  We  must 
have  school  education,  moral  training,  for  instance.  Real  education, 
moral,  mental  or  physical,  cannot  be  given  without  more  time  to 
attend  to  each  scholar  as  well  as  to  conduct  group  instruction  with  less 
machinery  and  more  humanity.  Teachers  must  have  far  more  oppor- 
tunity for  exercise  of  patience,  tact,  for  study  of  pupils,  acquaintance 
with  each,  and  the  accomplishment  of  such  change  in  him  as  all  but 
the  rarest  child  needs  to  have  made  by  school.  This  good  work,  in- 
dispensable work,  seen  here  and  there  in  small  classes,  it  would  be 
sill}'  to  expect  ever  to  see  in  large  classes. 

Is  it  "  no  use  to  talk  of  it".'*  Is  it,  for  any  reason,  better  not  to  talk 
about  it  now?  I  cannot  find  any  such  fact,  any  such  reason.  The 
matter  of  expense,  the  taxpajers,  are  big,  formidable  difficulties — the 
bigger  they  are,  the  bigger  the  need  for  vis  to  talk  of  our  discoveries 
relating  to  necessary  reduction  of  classes — is  not  that  true.?  and  to  do 
it  without  delay.?  As  to  the  role  of  voice  in  the  wilderness,  have  you 
any  special  objection  to  that.?     Haven't  you  noticed  that  voices  in  the 
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wilderness — if  they  have  excellent  reason  for  calling,  and  keep  on 
loudly,  are  sure  to  reach  the  right  ears,  and  are  then  in  the  van  of 
hosts  in  victory?     It's  not  without  its  uses,  that  voice  in  the  wilderness. 

For  that  matter,  a  few  spots  on  the  United  States  map  are  not  quite 
a  wilderness  for  this  voice :  Boston  has  heeded  to  some  extent  a  com- 
mission's recommendation  for  a  moderate  reduction  (insufficient)  of 
elementary  classes.  Dr.  Eliot's  words  upon  the  subject  have  been 
such  as  to  make  him  a  perfectly  satisfactory  leader. 

Hence,  this  note  to  the  Forum,  though  complaining  of  the  policy 
of  silence  on  the  pai't  of  school  authorities  in  general  the  country  over, 
whines  not  at  all  at  the  part  assigned  for  the  voice  from  the  school ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  note  is  mainly  concerned  with  suggesting  that 
statements,  patient,  positive,  reiterated,  should  be  going  out  from 
school  people  to  the  effect  that  large  size  of  classes  is  prohibiting  good 
schooling. 

s.    P.    P. 

Dundee,  N.  Y. 
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High  School  Algebra.  By  Professor  J.  H.  Tanner.  The  author  of  an 
elementary  text-book  in  mathematics  must  solve  the  difficult  problem  of 
presenting  his  subject  in  a  way  that  will  place  it  within  the  grasp  of  young 
and  untrained  minds;  and  which,  on  the  other  hand,  will  be  sufficiently 
rigorous  to  develop  correct  reasoning  powers.  Every  teacher  has  on  his 
shelves  excellent  examples  of  failure  in  either  of  these  directions.  In  his  latest 
work,  a  High  School  Algebra,  Professor  Tanner  seems  to  have  been  particularly 
happy  in  finding  the  narrow  path  between  the  two  dangers. 

On  the  pedagogical  side,  the  book  is  a  distinct  improvement  upon  the 
Elementary  Algebra,  by  the  same  author.  It  covers  practically  the  same 
ground,  but  it  is  much  simpler  and  more  teachable  than  the  earlier  book,  though 
hardly  less  rigorous.  The  book  is  singularly  free  from  those  careless  state- 
ments whose  falsity  must  later,  with  great  difficulty,  be  demonstrated  to  the 
much-abused  mind  of  the  young  student.  Simplicity  seems  to  have  been 
achieved  by  the  process  of  telling  "  the  truth,"  and  "  nothing  but  the  truth," 
but  not  necessarily  "  the  whole  truth,"  when  the  whole  truth  is  too  big  for  the 
immature  mind  to  grasp. 

The  author  has  used  a  much-criticised  and  certainly  insufficient  definition  of 
multiplication  (t7),  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  there  is  a  thoroughly  rigorous 
definition  which  is  at  the  same  time  sufficiently  simple  for  an  elementary 
algebra.  If  the  author  had  presented  this  idea  of  multiplication  (not  giving  it 
as  a  formal  definition),  and  had  pointed  out  its  insufficiency  in  a  footnote, 
adverse  criticism  would  have  been  forestalled.  The  definition,  as  given,  does 
not  quite  measure  up  to  the  very  high  standard  of  rigor  which  the  author  has 
maintained  throughout  the  rest  of  the  book — as,  for  instance,  in  the  treatment 
of  practical  and  negative  exponents  (Hi7i-i75)- 

The  proof  that  there  can  never  be  a  system  of  more  independent  simulta- 
neous equations  than  there  are  unknown  quantities  in  these  equations  (^  107) 
does  not  seem  to  connect  as  closely  as  might  be  desired  with  the  definition  of 
independent  quotations  (T|ioo). 

On  the  whole,  one  must  read  the  book  very  closely  in  order  to  find  anything 
to  which  exception  might  be  taken,  while  its  strong  points  are  obvious  to  the 
most  casual  reader.  The  author's  broad  knowledge  of  his  subject  and  his  keen 
faculty  of  discrimination  have  produced  sharp  definitions  and  lucid  explanations 
which  will  prove  helpful  to  the  student  and  a  delight  to  the  teacher.  One  need 
mention  only  a  few  of  the  many  good  features  which  attract  attention. 

The  difference  between  conditional  and  identical  equations  is  brought  out 
very  clearly  (I44).  A  careful  distinction  is  maintained  throughout  the  book 
between  numerical  and  algebraic  quantities  (as  in  *|[  82).  Equivalent  equations 
are  defined,  and  the  danger  of  introducing  extraneous  roots  is  made  apparent 
very  early  in  the  solution  of  equations  (If  95)-  The  process  of  translating 
ordinary  language  into  algebraic  equations  is  emphasized,  and  the  thorough 
drill  offered  at  this  point  will  help  many  a  teacher  over  a  hard  place. 

In  an  excellent  chapter  on  graphs,  the  graph  of  an  equation  in  two  variables 
is  explained  ;  the  relation  between  the  solutions  of  simultaneous  equations  and 
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the  intersections  of  their  graphs  is  shown;  and  then  the  use  of  the  graph  of 
y  =  i  (x)  in  the  solution  of  the  equation  f  (x)  =o  becomes  apparent. 

In  the  chapter  on  ratio,  proportion  and  variation  the  author  has  very  wisely 
devoted  less  time  to  the  rather  useless  amusement  of  juggling  proportions  into 
ingenious  forms,  and  has  given  more  attention  to  the  very  useful  and  much 
neglected  subject  of  variation. 

The  subject  of  mathematical  induction  is  treated  simply  but  rigorously,  and 
its  wide  range  of  usefulness  is  brought  out  in  a  way  that  may  open  the  eyes  of 
teachers  as  well  as  those  of  students. 

The  arrangement  of  the  book  is  such  as  to  offer  a  course  of  great  flexibility  as 
to  the  length  of  time  to  be  consumed  and  the  choice  of  subjects  to  be  studied. 
The  volume  is  well  bound,  attractive  in  appearance,  and  free  from  typographical 
errors.  Its  obvious  merits  will  hardly  fail  to  win  appreciation  from  discrimi- 
nating teachers.     American  Book  Company.     Price,  $i.co. 

Essentials  of  Woodworking.  By  Ira  S.  Griffith,  director  of  Manual 
Training,  Oak  Park,  111.  This  is  the  best  text-book  on  this  subject  we  have 
seen.  It  deals  with  fundamental  facts  and  presents  them  most  interestingly 
and  with  abundant  illustrations.  The  subject  has  a  steadily  enlarging  place  in 
the  school  curriculum,  and  this  volume  will  be  most  u-jeful.  The  Manual  Arts 
Press,  Peoria,  111.     Price,  $1.25. 

Part  Songs  for  Girls'  Voices.  By  John  B.  Shirley.  This  book  contains 
duets,  trios,  quartets,  and  choruses  suitable  for  the  seventh  and  eight  grades  of 
elementary  schools  and  for  girls'  high  schools,  normal  schools  and  seminaries, 
also  for  glee  clubs  and  women's  choral  societies.  It  is  a  rich  and  varied  collec- 
tion of  good  songs,  arranged  to  suit  girls*  and  women's  voices,  a  collection- 
greatly  needed  and  now  happily  furnished.  In  the  arrangement  of  the  parts  for 
the  old  English  glees  and  German  part  songs  the  original  harmonies  have  been 
retained,  but  in  the  folk  songs  the  melodies  only  have  been  retained,  the  har- 
monies being  such  as  will  add  a  new  charm  to  the  old  songs.  American  Book 
Company. 

The  Teacher.  By  George  Herbert  Palmer  and  Alice  Freeman  Palmer. 
This  is  a  volume  of  nearly  four  hundred  pages,  in  which  are  gathered  some 
inspiring  and  instructive  essays  and  addresses  on  education  by  these  two  gifted 
teachers.  In  the  preface  Professor  Palmer  refers  to  "questions  about  which 
we  teachers,  eager  about  our  immeasurable  art  .  .  .  never  cease  to  wonder." 
It  is  just  this  exalted  conception  of  the  art  of  teaching,  of  which  he  is  a 
recognized  master,  that  gives  to  his  utterances  an  authority,  an  inspiration, 
a  life-imparting  quality,  which  makes  every  address  and  every  written  page 
which  he  is  pleased  to  give  to  the  public  eagerly  sought  after  and  attentively 
received.  The  present  volume  is  divided  into  three  parts:  Part  I  treating 
of  "Problems  of  School  and  College,"  in  one  of  the  chapters  of  which  the 
author  describes  the  qualities  of  the  ideal  teacher;  Part  II,  Harvard  Papers; 
and  Part  III,  four  papers  by  the  late  Alice  Freeman  Palmer.  The  same  charm 
of  style  pervades  this  volume  which  has  made  his  Life  of  Alice  Freeman  Palmer 
one  of  the  most  popular  and  widely  read  books  of  the  year.  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company.     Price,  postpaid,  $1.50. 
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Administration  of  Public  Education  in  the  United  States.  By  Samuel  T. 
Button  and  David  Snedden.  The  authors  are  professors  respectively  of  school 
administration  and  educational  administration  in  Columbia  University,  and  are 
therefore  well  qualified  to  deal  with  this  vast  and  increasingly  important  subject 
of  school  administration.  School  systems  are  now  so  vast  in  extent,  so  expensive 
in  operation,  so  complex  in  organization,  and  so  important  as  factors  in  the  body 
politic  that  it  is  greatly  wise  that  those  deeply  studying  this  subject  should  bring 
their  expositions  and  conclusions  to  the  attention  of  those  who  are  and  ought  to 
be  concerned  in  it.  The  evolution  of  public  education  in  this  country  has  been 
a  significant  feature  in  our  national  lite.  Wanting  a  national  control  and 
system,  the  various  states  have  built  up  their  systems  in  harmony  with  their 
supposed  needs  and  according  to  their  lights.  It  thus  follows  that  there  is  a 
wide  divergence  among  the  states  as  to  the  forms  of  administrations,  and 
hence  varying  results  follow.  Some  states  have  constructed  workable,  practical 
sj'stems,  others  are  yet  encumbered  with  archaic  and  cumbrous  systems, 
retained  because  of  sentiment  and  respect  for  what  is  ancient  and  substantial. 
It  is  in  the  newer  states  that  the  organizations  are  most  simply  geared;  the 
older  states  holding  fast  to  what  was  the  initial  effort  in  this  direction.  In  this 
splendid  work  we  have  a  study  of  conditions,  an  exposition  of  systems,  a 
discussion  of  the  aims  and  purposes  of  educational  organizations  that  the 
school  authorities  have  long  needed.  Their  illuminating  study  serves  to  call 
attention  to  conditions  that  ought  to  be  considered  intolerable.  It  is  not  the 
purpose  of  the  authors  to  descant  on  the  evils  of  administration,  but  rather  to 
set  forth  facts  relating  to  it,  collecting,  arranging,  classifying  these  acutely  and 
logically.  The  contribution  is  most  timely  and  valuable.  To  all  interested  in 
the  cause  of  education  and  its  betterment  by  reason  of  right  administration, 
this  work  will  prove  to  be  of  inestimable  worth.  The  Macmillan  Company. 
Price,  $1.75- 

Progressive  Problems  in  Physics.  By  Fred  R.  Miller,  of  the  Boston 
English  High  School.  Nearly  two  thousand  problems  in  physics  are  here 
given  and  are  arranged  progressively,  this  being  the  main  feature  of  the  book. 
The  problems  cover  every  phase  of  the  work  in  physics.  They  bear  directly  on 
the  subject  of  physics,  the  author  making  special  effort  to  cut  out  all  needless 
mathematical  work.  They  are,  as  far  as  it  was  possible  to  make  them,  practical, 
data  from  reliable  scientific  and  commercial  sources  being  used.  The  appendix 
contains  a  number  of  college  entrance  examination  papers.  Boston  :  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.     Price,  60  cents  net. 

Graded  Spellers.  By  Frank  E.  Spaulding  and  William  D.  Miller.  This 
series  consists  of  seven  books,  each  of  which  contains  ample  work  for  one  year; 
throughout  the  series  there  is  careful  and  progressive  gradation  as  advance  is 
made  to  each  succeeding  part.  .Of  the  twelve  thousand  words  in  the  books 
nearly  two  thousand  of  the  simpler  ones  are  arranged  and  treated,  according  to 
sound  as  well  as  meaning.  The  words  are  presented  at  the  same  time  in 
columns  and  in  use,  all  most  carefully  graded,  both  in  respect  to  the  words  and 
the  thought,  and  presented  in  a  way  to  interest  and  instruct.  The  pupil  is 
made  conscious  of  the  meaning  and  the  use  of  the  word  as  he  learns  to  spell  it. 
It  is  a  most  satisfactory  and  sane  series  of  spellers.  Ginn  &  Co.  Price,  iS 
cents  each. 
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The  Blodgett  Fourth  Reader;  Wade  and  Sylvester  Fifth  Reader; 
Buckwalter  Fourth  Reader.  These  readers  are  parts  of  series  in  the  proc- 
ess of  publication,  and  serve  to  indicate  the  character  and  purpose  of  the 
series.  The  earlier  books  of  the  series  to  which  each  belongs  have  been  noticed 
in  these  columns  when  issued.  It  remains  to  say  that  the  books  before  us  fully 
justify  our  -words  of  commendation  of  the  preceding  numbers,  that  they  are 
excellent  compilations,  containing  only  the  very  best  of  literature,  the  selections 
being  arranged  and  graded  with  exceeding  care  and  good  judgment.  A  new 
spirit  seems  to  dominate  the  later  readers;  the  stock  selections  that  have  done 
duty  for,  lo,  these  many  years,  have  given  place  to  extracts  and  stories  and 
poems  that  are  intense  with  life,  and  vivid  with  the  human  element.  Thej 
appeal  to  the  youthful  reader  because  they  touch  him  on  the  human  side.  High 
sounding  platitudes,  ethical  disquisitions,  and  ornate  abstractions  have  given 
place  to  anecdote,  story  and  play  wherein  are  given  interest  and  incident,  where- 
from  are  drawn  moral  lessons,  and  whereby  is  fostered  a  love  for  good  liter- 
ature. The  new  reading  books  mean  much  to  the  new  readers  of  to-day;  their 
influence  in  forming  a  correct  taste  for  what  is  elevating  and  true  and  pure 
must  be  potential.     Ginn  &  Co. 

Teaching  a  District  School.  By  John  Wirt  Dinsmore.  This  is  a  book  for 
young  teachers  in  district  schools;  its  special  purpose  is  to  enable  the  country 
school  teacher  to  meet  his  many  and  peculiar  needs — needs  that  are  quite 
unlike  those  of  the  city  or  graded  school  teacher.  The  book  deals  with  every 
phase  of  the  work  and  every  difficulty  which  confront  the  country  teacher. 
Each  problem  is  treated  in  a  clear,  practical  manner,  and  discussed  in  plain, 
simple  language.  There  is  no  "fine  writing"  in  the  book,  it  goes  directly  to 
the  heart  of  the  matter  and  gives,  by  plain  precept  and  pertinent  example,  just 
the  information  of  which  the  young  teacher  stands  in  need.  The  problems 
discussed  and  adjusted  are  not  imaginary  ones,  but  are  such  as  face  every 
teacher  in  a  district  school.  The  writer  speaks  with  authority.  He  was  a 
country  teacher,  and  the  advice  he  gives  represents  wide  experience,  long 
research  and  patient  investigation.  Since  Page's  Theory  and  Practice,  no 
work  for  the  country  teacher  is  more  valuable  than  this ;  it  brings  direct, 
immediate,  suggestive  and  usable  information  to  a  class  of  workers  that  "  have 
been,  and  still  are,  the  greatest  single  power  for  good  in  the  nation."  American 
Book  Company.     Price,  $i.oo. 

How  to  Dress  a  Doll.  By  Mary  H.  Morgan.  This  unique  little  volume 
will  be  a  special  delight  to  the  child  fortunate  enough  to  possess  it.  "The 
author  is  an  experienced  teacher  of  sewing,  and  knows  every  difficulty  that 
besets  little  needlewomen."  She  makes  clear  to  even  the  youngest  reader,  the 
easiest  and  best  method  of  making  Miss  Dolly  a  complete  wardrobe.  The  book 
is  not  only  a  guide  to  doll  dressmaking,  but  a  manual  of  plain  sewing.  Its 
opening  chapters  are  full  of  useful  hints  in  regard  to  sewing  in  general. 
"  These  preliminary  instructions  form  a  carefully  graded  course  which  leads  up 
to  the  actual  making  of  garments."  The  book  is  admirably  adapted  for  use  in 
the  sewing  class  in  school,  and  the  teacher  will  find  it  a  most  valuable 
help.  Henry  Altemus  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Illuminated  boards,  50 
cents. 
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The  Technic  of  English.  By  Oscar  Schleif.  Here  we  have  an  entirely 
originil  treatise  on  language,  worked  out  with  an  elaborateness  that  is  grat- 
ifying and  impelling  with  its  logic  and  force.  Mr.  Schleif  has  made  a  deep 
study  of  the  structure  of  our  language,  has  discovered  wherein  lies  its  weakness 
in  expression,  and  has  worked  out  a  novel  scheme  whereby  what  is  loose  in 
construction,  weak  in  expression,  wasteful  in  words  and  bewildering  in  thought 
may  be  avoided  and  remedied.  In  developing  his  system  Mr.  Schleif  has  delved 
deep  into  the  basic  forms  of  expressions,  and  has  by  a  wealth  of  illustrations 
shown  how  these  are  faulty  and  dissipating  in  power.  His  plan  to  employ 
words  in  sentences  so  as  to  best  express  one's  thought,  and  convey,  without 
bewildering  the  reader,  directly  and  cogently  this  thought,  is  extremely  inter- 
esting, plainly  practical  and  easily  adopted.  The  little  treatise  is  a  veritable 
contribution  to  the  study  of  our  language,  and  merits  the  careful  consideration 
of  all  interested  in  clear  thinking  and  clear  expression.  The  book  is  published 
by  the  author,  at  363  Winthrop  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.     Price,  75  cents. 

Specimens  of  Exposition  and  Argument.  By  Milton  Percival  and  R.  A. 
Jelliffe.  There  are  thirty-six  extracts  in  the  book,  each  most  carefully  selected 
to  illustrate  some  phase  of  exposition  or  argument.  The  selections  are  varied 
in  length,  to  admit  of  different  modes  of  treatment.  Many  of  the  articles  are 
the  work  of  practical  men  of  affairs  rather  than  of  men  of  letters.  As  an  aid  to 
students  in  rhetoric  and  composition  the  book  has  distinct  value,  bringing  as  it 
does  the  very  best  in  literature  to  illustrate  the  subject-matter  of  the  study. 
The  Macmillan  Company. 

Physics  for  Secondary  Schools.  By  Charles  F.  Adams.  Mr.  Adams  is 
head  of  the  department  of  physics  in  the  Detroit  Central  High  School,  and  has 
made  a  constant  study  of  the  difficulties  which  beset  young  pupils  in  their 
attempts  to  comprehend  the  principles  of  physics.  His  book  is  the  outgrowth 
of  many  years'  experience  in  teaching  physics  to  boys  and  girls,  hence  it  is  a 
teachable  book  in  that  the  subject  is  presented  with  such  simplicity  and  clear- 
ness of  expression  and  fullness  of  illustration  that  the  average  secondary  school 
pupil  will  readily  comprehend  it.  The  language  is  clear  and  simple,  the  prob- 
lems unusually  numerous,  and  the  illustrations  many  and  illuminating.  The 
work  is  thoroughly  up-to-date,  the  recent  advances  in  electricity  receiving  full 
recognition.     American  Book  Company.     Price,  $[.20. 

Periodical  Notes 

Readers  of  The  Century  will  be  pleased  to  find  in  its  January  number,  "The  Reminiscences 
of  Augustus  Saint-Gaudens,  edited  by  his  son  Homer  Saint-Gaudens."  Pictures  from  drawings 
and  photographs  help  to  make  these  ably  edited  reminiscences  intensely  interesting. — The  Janu- 
ary issue  of  LippincoWs  Magaziiie  contains  an  especially  good  article  by  George  L.  Knapp,  on 
the  life  and  literary  work  of  that  wonderfully  gifted  but  morbid  genius,  Edgar  Allan  Poe. — Keen 
interest  will  be  taken  in  an  article  to  be  found  in  the  January  Utiburban  Life  on  the  destruction  of 
our  forests  by  fire.  Mr.  Gifl'ord  Pinchot,  chief  of  the  United  States  forest  service,  says  that  the 
fires  of  190S  have  been  the  worst  he  has  ever  known,  and  represent  a  serious  drain  on  our  timber 
supply. — 'TVe.  Harvard  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics  is  alive  with  timely  contributions  on 
questions  of  political  economy.  Mr.  K.  F.  Foerster  gives  a  statistical  survey  of  Italian  emigra- 
tion, in  which  he  points  out  the  extraordinary  extent  of  the  "  Bird  of  passage"  movement  to  and 
from  Italy. — In  the  January  Everybody's  Magazine  we  find  the  third  instiillment  of  "The 
Woman's  Invasion,"  This  discusses  the  shopgirl  and  her  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  female  wage 
earners. — The  thoughtful  educator  will  read  with  interest  what  President  Pritchett  writes  in  the 
December  Atlantic  Monthly  on  the  "Organization  of  Higher  Education." — The  New  Year's 
number  of  The  Z>elineator  has  many  well  chosen  contributions,  and  among  them  appears  the 
third  article  on  "What  is  the  Matter  with  the  Public  Schools?" 
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Self-Government  in  Public  Schools 


HENRY   LINCOLN   CLAPP,    MASTER    GEORGE    PUTNAM    SCHOOL,    BOSTON 

I  ELF-GOVERNMENT  in  public  schools  is  de- 
monstrably good  to  a  certain  extent,  and  unut- 
terably bad  the  remainder  of  the  way.  It  is 
difficult  to  set  precise  limits  to  government  by 
pupils  and  government  of  pupils.  Most  teachers 
would  draw  the  line  of  government  by  pupils  at 
the  very  beginning,  and  have  none  of  it.  A  few 
seem  to  have  been  so  thoroughly  convinced  of 
its  efficacy  in  disciplining  and  training  pupils  that  they  close 
their  eyes  to  the  need  of  setting  limits  to  it  until  grave  dangers 
become  imminent.  So  notices  of  experiments  in  self-govern- 
ment in  public  schools  usually  are  soon  followed  by  notices 
of  their  abandonment. 

One  of  the  most  ^recent  cases  of  government  by  pupils  on  a 
large  scale  was  described  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  Novem- 
ber, 1908.  One  expects  to  find  in  that  publication  only  articles 
that  are  in  every  way  sound.  The  writer  of  the  article  tried 
to  show  that  "  self-government  is  the  best  solution  of  the  ques- 
tion of  school  discipline,"  by  citing  cases  of  misbehavior  and 
the  means  taken  by  the  self-government  committee  to  punish 
offending  pupils,  and  prevent  violations  of  the  rules  of  good 
conduct.  The  cases  cited  and  the  manner  of  their  settlement 
seem  to  have  been  extremely  unfortunate  for  the  writer's 
argument. 
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The  necessity  for  some  sort  of  a  respectable  government  in 
the  Los  Angeles  Polytechnic  High  School  seems  to  have  been 
felt  about  four  years  ago,  when  some  of  its  pupils,  lacking  much 
in  self-respect,  broke  through  the  roof  of  a  widow's  cottage 
with  rocks.  Through  the  influence  of  the  school  faculty  the 
boys  raised  money,  had  the  roof  repaired,  formed  a  govern- 
ment committee,  relieved  the  teachers  of  yard  duty  and  "  were 
asked  to  attack  the  problem  of  governing  the  entire  school." 
There  seems  to  have  been  a  crying  need  for  somebody  to 
attack  the  problem,  judging  from  the  cases  mentioned. 

"  On  one  occasion  the  election  of  a  mischievous  boy  was 
deliberately  plotted,  in  the  hope  that  a  semester  of  lax  disci- 
pline would  follow."  By  chance  the  malevolent  intention  of 
the  electors  was  not  carried  out  just  then,  for  there  "was  a 
term  of  the  most  severe  discipline  the  school  had  ever  known, 
and  it  is  needless  to  say  the  boy  was  not  re-elected."  To  take 
such  chances  with  discipline  seems  hardly  creditable  to  a  prin- 
cipal "  of  that  sort  that  could  readily  enforce  law  and  order 
by  the  strength  of  his  personality,"  not  to  mention  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  state,  city  and  school  laws  by  which  every  public 
school  is  supported. 

The  next  case  noticed  was  that  of  a  girl  who  "had  been 
many  times  before  the  committee  for  disorder,"  and  had  cut 
many  recitations  during  the  week  previous  to  the  day  on  which 
she  was  brought  before  the  government  committee.  The  only 
reason  given  for  her  long  immunity  from  adequate  correction 
was  that  she  was  "  a  particular  favorite."  She  showed  "  no  dis- 
position to  yield  to  persuasion  or  punishment,"  so  the  com- 
mittee threatened  her  with  suspension  from  the  school  unless 
she  made  up  fifteen  hours'  study  and  behaved  properly  after- 
wards. Whether  she  came  to  the  terms  set  was  not  stated. 
Since  "  it  had  been  deemed  useless  to  leave  the  matter  to  her 
parents,  as  she  was  known  to  be  petted  and  spoiled  at  home 
and  left  entirely  to  her  own  will  in  all  things,"  one  guess  as  to 
what  she  did  is  as  good  as  another.  At  all  events,  the  efficacy 
of  the  work  of  the  "jury  of  her  fellows"  was  left  in  doubt. 

It  seems  as  if  lamentable  impotence  could  be  properly  charged 
to  any  faculty  who  would  thus  allow  an  habitual  school  offender 
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to  pursue  her  wayward  course  so  long  without  "  bringing  her 
up  with  a  round  turn."  Instead  of  correcting  her  at  once  the 
facuhy  waited  for  the  dilatory  movement  of  a  vicarious  gov- 
ernment composed  of  a  "jury  of  her  fellows,"  whose  ejfficiency 
in  difficult  cases  is  always  doubtful.  The  last  case  mentioned 
seems  the  most  unfortunate  of  all. 

"  On  one  occasion  the  boys  of  the  school  were  much  dis- 
turbed by  the  appearance  of  a  several  weeks'  old  moustache  in 
their  midst."  No  reason  was  given  to  show  why  they  were 
much  disturbed,  and  none  at  this  distance  from  the  City  of  The 
Angels  can  be  imagined.  "  The  wearer  of  it  was  repeatedly 
requested  to  shave  it,  but  he  always  refused.  At  last  the  boys 
could  stand  it  no  longer,  and  half  of  the  offending  moustache 
was  shaved  off  in  spite  of  the  owner's  protest."  The  principal 
concerned  himself  so  far  as  to  inquire  who  the  authors  of  the 
outrage  ("  mischief"  is  the  oiled  term  used  by  the  writer)  were. 
"To  his  surprise  he  learned  that  almost  every  boy  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  self-government  committee.  Even  when  he  called 
them  together  to  discuss  the  matter,  they  could  not  see  that 
they  had  done  wrong.  Nor,  down  in  the  principal's  heart, 
which  is  still  part  boy's,  could  he." 

To  me  this  is  the  most  shocking  declaration  made  by  an 
educator,  or  a  principal  of  a  large  school,  that  I  have  ever 
read.  Here  was  a  gang  of  hazers  or  "  night  riders  "  in  embryo, 
who  plumed  themselves  on  being  a  committee  of  self-govern- 
ment, who,  nevertheless,  seized  an  orderly,  self-respecting 
young  student,  held  or  bound  him,  and  outraged  his  person  by 
shaving  off  half  of  his  moustache,  which  was  flippantly  and 
jocosely  termed,  his  "  dear  first  moustache."  He  was  ridiculed 
in  print  by  having  ascribed  to  him  a  thought  that  he  probably 
never  entertained,  but  which  was  expressed  in  these  words, 
"  Nor,  after  much  consideration,  could  he  decide  that  the  world 
contained  any  solace  for  griefs  like  his." 

He  properly  enough  refused  to  accept  the  perfunctory  apolo- 
gies of  the  misnamed  committee  on  self-government,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  thereupon  "  resigned  in  a  body,"  as  if  they  had 
done  some  heroic  act  that  deserved  extensive  notice.  "  But," 
their  jocose  apologist  continues,  "the  vindication  of  their  fall 
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from  grace,  and  the  appreciation  of  the  stuff  they  were  made 
of  ("  stuff"  is  a  bonnie  word  just  here)  came  at  the  next  elec- 
tion, when  every  boy  was  reinstated." 

And  this  fruit  of  self-government  of  this  particular  kind  is 
held  up  for  admiration,  and  it  is  reported  that  it  is  being  cul- 
tivated in  the  Central  High  and  Central  Manual  Training  High 
Schools  of  Philadelphia  and  in  one  St.  Louis  school.  But, 
"Ye  shall  know  them  by  their  fruits."  Immediately  after  I 
had  read  the  Atlantic  Monthly  article,  I  noticed  in  the  Tran- 
script a  brief  account  of  some  more  fruit :  "  Six  students  of  the 
Polytechnic  High  School  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  have  been 
suspended,  and  three  others  are  in  danger  of  sharing  the  same 
fate,  because  they  had  branded  the  foreheads  of  two  students 
of  the  Los  Angeles  High  School  with  nitrate  of  silver.  Rouse 
and  Lusk  were  taken  to  a  park,  where  they  were  stripped  and 
thrown  into  the  lake.  They  were  then  taken  to  a  vacant  field, 
where  they  were  bound  with  wire  shackles,  branded  on  the 
forehead  and  left  to  shift  for  themselves."  This  case  was 
several  degrees  worse  than  the  moustache  case,  in  which  none 
of  the  authorities,  self-constituted  and  otherwise,  saw  anything 
wrong.  I  am  now  waiting  to  learn  whether  the  perpetrators 
of  this  branding  outrage  almost  to  a  boy  (or  brute)  belonged 
to  the  self-government  committee.  There  is  good  reason  to 
think  that  they  did. 

We  learn  from  the  preceding  account  that  the  principal  must 
keep  his  hand  on  the  helm,  that  he  cannot  safely  entrust  a  large 
part  of  the  government  to  immature,  self-conceited  and  unre- 
liable pupils,  as  many  of  them  are  sure  to  be,  if  elected  to  office 
by  their  classmates. 

There  is  hardly  a  high  school  principal  in  this  city  who  has 
not  had  serious  trouble  with  pseudo-military  youngsters.  The 
treatment  that  principals  received  from  these  strutting  young 
bantams  was  shameful,  until  proper  restrictions  were  put  upon 
all  student  organizations  and  principals  were  given  authority  to 
discipline  the  pupils  under  their  charge,  outside  of  school  as 
well  as  inside,  especially  when  their  conduct  was  likely  to 
affect  injuriously  the  discipline  and  reputation  of  the  school. 

Recently  the  school  committee  of  a   neighboring  city  have 
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earnestly  petitioned  the  parents  of  the  pupils  to  aid  them  in 
suppressing  "  frats,"  knowing  by  bitter  experience  how  they 
have  injured  the  regular  work  of  the  school,  brought  the  au- 
thority of  the  teachers  and  school  committee  into  contempt, 
actually  set  them  at  naught  in  the  newspapers,  and  flouted 
them  from  the  graduation  stage.  The  most  unreasonable  and 
headstrong  pupils  took  charge  of  the  insurrection  as  a  matter 
of  course.  They  always  do  ;  therefore  they  are  always  unsafe 
governors,  as  a  class.  Teachers  can  make  selections  that  are 
most  reliable.  The  captain  must  keep  his  hand  on  the  helm. 
Many  a  ship  has  been  wrecked  by  veering  from  the  true  course 
but  a  point  or  two. 

The  "  school  city"  is  another  expression  of  self-government. 
Much  has  been  written  about  it.  I  have  made  many  inquiries 
of  those  who  have  observed  its  workings.  The  elections  give 
rise  to  the  same  rivalries,  jealousies,  heart-burnings  and  chi- 
canery that  appear  in  elections  to  public  office  among  men  and 
women.  The  natural  arena  of  life  will  give  opportunity  for 
encouraging  and  displaying  the  selfishness  of  human  nature 
soon  enough,  without  making  the  school  an  arena  for  the 
conflict  of  selfish  ambitions. 

If  child  nature  were  understood  by  teachers  and  school  com- 
mittees as  it  should  be  and  provided  for  in  school,  self-govern- 
ment to  a  large  degree  would  naturally  follow ;  but  tradition 
will  have  us  row  up  stream,  will  jam  subjects  in  our  faces  so 
incessantly  and  persistently  that  the  nature  of  the  child  is  largely 
out  of  sight.  We  set  lessons,  hear  them  recited,  study  to  make 
them  interesting,  to  make  pleasing  presentations,  and  to  keep 
on  the  alert  most  strenuously,  but  in  an  artificial  manner;  and, 
if  the  work  does  not  produce  mental  fatigue  of  pupils  and  ner- 
vous exhaustion  of  teachers,  we  may  give  thanks  to  the  strong 
constitutions  of  the  workers. 

It  is  altogether  too  common  a  custom  to  "  hold  the  class,"  to 
suppress  spontaneity  and  individuality,  to  rule  out  originality 
and  responsibility  of  the  vital  sort,  to  prevent  the  "hum  of 
industry,"  the  noise  of  work,  to  ignore  the  absolute  necessity 
for  much  physical  movement  in  regular  school  work  on  the 
part  of  pupils  who  have  not  matured  physically,  to   smother 
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the  questioning,  investigating  spirit  by  which  they  learn  and 
remember  naturally  and  permanently,  to  give  little  or  no  oppor- 
tunity for  real  talk  of  pupils  among  themselves  in  regular 
schoolroom  work,  and  to  fail  to  appreciate  the  important  fact 
that  children's  perennial  interest  lies  in  themselves^  in  what 
they  see  one  another  doing,  and  not  in  the  teacher  or  the  sub- 
ject, however  interesting  or  stupid  either  of  them  may  be.  It 
is  strange  that  educators  who  have  tried  hard  to  discuss  the 
"  doctrine  of  interest  thoroughly  have  generally  failed  to  place 
the  center  of  children's  interests  in  themselves." 

My  purpose  now  is  to  show  how  the  natural  current  of  child 
life  has  been  taken  advantage  of  and  directed  for  doing  effi- 
cient school  work,  to  describe  how  regular  school  work  furnishes 
abundant  interest,  satisfies  social  instincts  to  a  healthful  de- 
gree, improves  talking  and  thinking,  removes  self-conscious- 
ness, develops  self-control  and  self-government  in  the  class, 
reinforces  memory,  quickens  the  wits,  nourishes  the  inquisitive 
spirit  and  improves  the  manners  of  pupils. 

The  results  indicated  by  this  statement  have  been  obtained 
because  the  teachers  took  to  a  much  larger  degree  than  usual 
the  pupils'  point  of  view,  drew  them  into  the  game  and  kept 
them  there,  and  not  only  allowed  them  to  conduct  their  own 
recitations,  but  by  skillful  training  showed  them  how  delight- 
ful school  work  may  be  made.  They  went  beyond  the  common, 
typical  teacher,  and  became  directors  of  the  children's  self- 
activities.  Moreover,  they  ceased  to  delude  themselves  with 
the  shadowy  notion  that  they  could  "develop"  a  lesson  by 
getting  answers  to  their  logical  questions  from  a  few  forward 
pupils.  They  talked  much  less,  but  led  their  pupils  to  talk, 
really  talk,  much  more  than  usual  and  to  get  rid  of  self- 
consciousness,  which  always  prevents  a  child  from  thinking, 
saying  and  doing  his  best,  if  it  does  not  make  him  seem  utterly 
ignorant.  They  learned  from  experience  that  pupils  develop 
mental  power  more  rapidly  by  formulating  and  putting  ques- 
tions about  the  lessons  to  their  classmates  than  they  do  by 
answering  the  teacher's  questions  or  by  being  forced  through 
misty  explanations,  and  that  the  persistent  cultivation  of  the 
pupil's  initiative  is  infinitely  more  educative  than  the  indulgence 
of  his  indolent,  passive  attitude. 
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So  it  has  come  about  that  the  pupils  of  every  elementary- 
grade  question  one  another  under  the  careful  supervision  of 
the  alert  teacher.  They  send  one  another  to  the  blackboard 
to  draw  diagrams  and  figures  of  things  subject  to  illustration — 
problems  in  arithmetic,  musical  data,  natural  objects  in  great 
variety,  language  forms,  shapes  and  positions  of  land  and 
water,  etc.  Such  work  provides  for  physical  activity — stand- 
ing up,  turning  about,  going  to  the  board,  consulting  the  dic- 
tionary and  reference  books  (in  the  upper  grades),  and  greatly 
relieves  the  tedium  of  school  routine.  Moreover,  this  physical 
activity,  properly  directed  and  exerted  with  some  useful  pur- 
pose in  view,  furnishes  the  best  condition  for  vigorous  and 
logical  thinking. 

In  learning  and  reciting  a  lesson  in  the  ordinary  way,  the 
main  effort  of  the  pupil  is  to  remember  the  words  and  ideas  of 
another  person,  not  to  express  his  own,  not  to  really  think  as 
he  does  out  of  school.  A  recitation  does  not  necessarily  imply 
an}^  thinking  worthy  of  the  name,  but  discussion  and  disputa- 
tion are  absolutely  dependent  on  thinking,  pulling  one's  wits 
together  and  expressing  individual  opinions.  Points  fought 
over  are  remembered  long.  The  conflict  of  pupils'  opinions 
expressed  with  dignity  are  often  intensely  interesting  and 
immensely  funny,  and  the  variety  in  their  personalities  keeps 
up  a  perennial  interest  such  as  few  teachers  can  sustain  with- 
out exhaustive  effort,  if  even  then.  Work  done  in  unnatural 
and  unnecessarily  hard  ways  tends  strongly  to  nervous 
exhaustion. 

Several  teachers  at  the  beginning  of  their  service  adhered 
to  the  old  but  still  common  methods,  and  they  had  a  hard  time 
with  the  children.  Noticeable  retrogression  was  made  for 
weeks  and  months.  The  pupils  on  being  questioned  did  not 
know  why  the}^  made  trouble.  They  did  not  dislike  the 
teachers  ;  they  evidently  felt  the  need  of  something  which  they 
could  not  define.  It  was  not  the  rattan,  but  action  of  body  and 
mind  on  congenial  work  properly  planned  by  a  sympathetic 
and  thoughtful  teacher.  Probably  they  felt  as  the  members 
of  a  baseball  team  would  feel  if  they  were  subject  to  an  umpire 
who  insisted  on  talking  so  continuously  and  instructing  them 
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so    persistently  that   they  could    not   play  their  game.     They 
would  like  to  throw  him  over  the  fence. 

Each  teacher  in  turn  was  advised  to  visit  other  teachers  in 
grades  above  and  below  who  had  learned  to  utilize  the  current 
of  child  life  and  had  acquired  skill  in  directing  pupils'  self- 
activities.  When  the  teacher  centered  interest  in  the  children 
themselves,  and  let  them  play  the  game,  or  do  the  work  under 
her  direction,  the  mental  attitude  of  the  pupils  toward  the 
teacher  changed  very  quickly  and  surprisingly,  and  the  change 
was  difficult  to  analyze.  Order  came  out  of  chaos,  joy  came 
out  of  sorrow,  rest  came  out  of  drudgery,  progression  replaced 
retrogression,  discipline  of  the  stern,  watchful  and  unsympa- 
thetic kind  almost  disappeared,  and  self-government  in  its 
excellent  features  was  established.  I  say  established  because 
it  endured  in  every  instance.  As  the  children  were  brought  in- 
to the  foreground  the  teacher  was  obliged  to  retire  somewhat 
into  the  background.  She  became  chary  of  her  talk,  and  took 
her  true  position  as  a  director  of  her  pupils'  energies.  She 
worked  as  diligently  as  before,  but  in  a  new  and  more  hopeful 
way.  She  suggested  that  it  was  necessary  for  her  pupils  to 
learn  how  to  live  with  one  another  amicably,  to  talk  with  one 
another  without  showing  conceit,  impudence  or  self-conscious- 
ness, that  they  should  always  show  politeness  by  manner,  tone 
of  voice,  and  friendly  service,  that  forward  pupils  should  not 
take  advantage  of  pupils  of  a  quiet  nature,  that  a  public  school 
is  a  democratic  institution  where  each  pupil  must  have  his 
rightful  opportunity  and  no  more,  that  the  girls  must  have 
the  same  time  and  attention  as  the  boys,  that  all  should  co- 
operate for  the  common  good,  and  that  self-governing  citizens 
result  naturally  from  self-governing  pupils. 

The  results  of  this  counsel  and  work  were  the  same  in  each 
case.  Now  not  only  can  the  teacher  leave  her  room  for  short 
periods  of  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  while  her  pupils  conduct  their 
own  recitations,  but  for  all  the  forenoon  or  afternoon.  The 
pupils  govern  themselves  admirably,  take  turns  in  assigning 
work  and  conducting  the  methods  of  investigating  subjects  to  a 
limited  extent,  of  course.  They  read  history,  geography,  or 
from  the  regular  reading  books  and  ask  for  the  meanings,  loca- 
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tions,  uses,  etc.,  of  the  things  mentioned.  They  show  great 
activity  and  power  in  drawing  diagrams  and  figures  too  numer- 
ous to  mention.  They  are  delighted  to  play  school  in  school. 
They  take  honest  pride  in  governing  themselves  for  long 
periods.  Teachers  from  other  cities  visit  them  in  the  absence 
of  the  teacher,  who  may  be  on  a  visit  to  the  Agassiz  Museum, 
or  the  Society  of  Natural  History,  or  the  various  parks,  with  a 
part  of  her  class.  The  report  from  them  is  always  the  same — 
"  Order  and  work  excellent."  So  far  pupils' self-government 
is  admirable. 

The  teachers  have  solved  for  themselves  the  problem  of 
managing  a  class  of  more  than  fifty  pupils,  when  it  becomes 
necessary  to  show  them  geographical  features,  geological  for- 
mations, iron  foundries,  quarries,  places  of  historic  interest  and 
so  on.  Half  of  the  class  will  govern  itself  in  the  class  room 
while  the  teacher  takes  the  other  half  on  an  excursion. 

Such  training  in  self-government  during  eight  years  of  school 
life  will  go  far  toward  producing  self-governing  citizens.  The 
teachers  now  realize  with  a  considerable  degree  of  wonder  that 
pupils  whom  they  almost  despaired  of  governing  at  first  can  be 
induced  to  take  a  scholarly  attiltide  by  a  kind  of  emancipation 
from  the  customary  formalism  of  schools,  by  permitting  the  pupils 
to  turn  over  lessons  largely  in  their  own  way,  to  exercise  their 
own  judgments,  to  put  down  their  own  memory  roots,  to  criticise, 
drill  and  control  one  another,  and  to  play  teacher  under  the 
most  favorable  auspices.  Moreover,  they  realize  that  nervous 
exhaustion  and  mental  fatigue  have  been  eliminated  to  a  great 
extent  by  giving  more  "  liberty  under  law." 

Injunctions  and  platitudes  concerning  conduct,  memorizing 
and  reciting  moral  precepts,  learning  parliamentary  rules, 
using  political  tactics,  pledging  allegiance  to  our  flag,  and 
allowing  pupils  of  a  bumptious  nature  the  preposterous  privi- 
lege of  "  governing  the  entire  school,"  are  questionable  means 
of  establishing  self-government  in  public  schools.  It  is  neces- 
sary that  pupils  should  form  the  habit  of  choosing  right  rules  of 
government,  and  they  must  have  time  and  opportunity  for  it. 

At  this  point  it  is  appropriate  to  quote  Herbert  Spencer's 
admonition:  "  Bear  constantly  in  mind  the  truth  that  the  aim 
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of  your  discipline  should  be  to  produce  a  self-governing  being, 
not  to  produce  a  being  governed  by  others.  Were  your  chil- 
dren fated  to  pass  their  lives  as  slaves,  you  could  not  too  much 
accustom  them  to  slavery  during  their  childhood  ;  but  as  they 
are  by  and  by  to  be  free  men,  with  no  one  to  control  their  daily 
conduct,  you  cannot  too  much  accustom  them  to  self-control 
while  they  are  still  under  your  eye." 

How  many  teachers,  if  they  think  of  this  truth  at  all,  con- 
sider it  of  sufficient  importance  to  work  really  in  view  of  it 
with  a  hearty  and  determined  spirit? 

Nevertheless,  adults,  who  have  far  better  judgment  than 
pupils,  should  always  form  the  supreme  court  of  appeal  on 
school  affairs  generally,  and  persons  of  good  judgment  will 
sustain  that  court.  It  is  highly  necessary  to  have  a  sheet 
anchor  ready  for  use,  and  one  with  a  grip  powerful  enough 
to  enable  all  concerned  in  the  conduct  of  the  school  to  outride 
and  override  all  storms  of  turbulent  youth. 


Four  February  Birthdays 

JULIA    HARRIS    MAY 

Four  masters  of  our  land  began  to  play 
The  harp  of  freedom  tuned  to  grief  or  mirth, 
Or  hope  that  still  doth  echo  round  the  earth 
Upon  the  self-same  month. 

Why  need  I  saj 
Their  precious  names? 

The  infant  Lincoln  lay, 
Cradled  in  February,  nor  knew  the  birth 
Of  Liberty  to  be. 

By  Southern  hearth. 
Our  Washington  first  saw  the  fire-light's  ray 
One  February  eve. 

Our  Lowell  sung 
Of  nobler  life,  and  of  the  rare  sweet  June 
In  summer  days  ;  but  February  rung 
His  primal  accents. 

Longfellow's  first  croon 
Slipped  from  his  babyhood's  half-conscious  tongue, 
Keyed  unto  February's  sweetest  tune. 
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VIII 
Teaching  Commercial  Geography 

FRANK    O.    CARPENTER,    ENGLISH    HIGH    SCHOOL,    BOSTON,    MASSACHUSETTS 

HE  science  of  commerce  touches  the  daily  life  of 
every  man  in  the  world.  Every  man  must  eat, 
I  wear  clothes,  have  shelter,  and  all  men,  savage 
or  civilized,  must  labor  in  some  form  of  industry. 
Labor  is  the  foundation  of  wealth,  and  wealth  is 
made  up  of  the  things  men  make,  and  things, 
which  like  money,  represent  actual  products. 
The  science  of  commerce,  which  is  the  correct 
name  for  the  science  generally  called  commercial  geography, 
deals  with  the  things  that  men  make,  and  the  industries  by 
which  they  make  them,  the  ways  in  which  commercial  products 
are  transported  over  the  world,  the  ways  in  which  men  buy 
and  sell  them,  and  lastly,  the  ways  in  which  men  use  them  for 
their  needs  and  happiness. 

It  is  a  strange  fact  in  human  life  that  the  things  men  use  the 
most,  and  the  forms  of  labor  which  are  most  common  to  man- 
kind are  the  last  that  they  learn  to  study,  and  are  the  last  that 
they  introduce  into  the  schools  for  the  instruction  of  the  chil- 
dren. Commercial  Geography  is  one  of  the  most  notable  of 
these  examples.  Men  have  lived  on  the  earth  for  ages  beyond 
our  knowledge,  and  schools  have  existed  for  thousands  of 
years,  but  until  a  generation  ago  in  Germany,  and  about  ten 
years  ago  in  the  United  States,  men  had  not  found  out  that 
systematic,  careful  study  of  the  things  of  everyday  life  were 
not  only  valuable  but  essential;  were  not  only  necessary, "but 
were  the  foundation  stone  upon  which  the  child  must  build  the 
education  and  training  which  would  direct  him  throughout  his 
whole  life,  whether  he  dug  ditches  for  a  living  or  was  a 
professor  of  Greek  in  a  great  university. 

However,  the  study  has  at  last  "arrived"  far  enough  to  be 
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considered  by  the  schools,  and  is  being  introduced  into  the 
grades  each  year  in  increasing  numbers.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
this  paper  to  point  out  a  few  of  the  methods  by  which  this 
important  subject  should  be  taught  in  the  schools. 

First,  the  study  of  "  commerce,"  by  which  in  this  paper,  I 
shall  mean  commercial  geography,  should  be  begun  in  kin- 
dergarten and  continued  in  some  form  each  year  to  the  end  of 
the  grammar  school.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  kindergarten 
child  should  not  become  familiar  with  the  words  and  things, 
wheat  and  flour,  cotton  and  cloth,  etc.  He  can  and  will  take 
that  information  more  readily,  and  hold  it  more  firmly  than  he 
will  the  knowledge  of  number,  and  the  things  of  language. 
The  young  child  always  begins  his  learning  with  the  concrete, 
and  not  until  he  has  seen  the  concrete  for  quite  awhile  does 
he  even  sense  abstract  ideas.  No  topic  will  lend  itself  more 
readily  to  the  story  form  which  is  so  much  used  in  kindergarten 
talks  than  the  great  staple  products  of  mankind.  For  example, 
take  corn  or  maize  ;  there  is  many  a  charming  myth  and  fairy 
tale  about  corn  dating  back  to  the  time  of  the  Aztecs.  There 
is  a  charming  story  of  mondamin  as  told  by  Longfellow  in 
Hiawatha.  Corn  husking  days  were  the  chief  merrymaking 
days  among  the  New  England  settlers.  There  are  few  Christ- 
mas trees  without  their  bags  of  popcorn  and  candy.  Each  of 
these  ideas  is  exactly  the  kind  of  one  which  is  suited  to  the 
youngest  children,  so  it  is  with  the  cotton  and  the  wool — the 
wool  with  its  story  of  the  Golden  Fleece.  The  kindergarten 
child  should  go  into  the  primary  school  with  the  names  of  the 
great  staples  of  life,  familiar  words  in  his  mind,  and  he  should 
know,  as  he  can  in  most  cases  from  his  own  home  life,  the 
chief  uses  of  these  things. 

It  is  an  admitted  fact  that  most  children  go  to  work  when 
they  leave  the  grammar  school,  so  that  they  must  learn  in  the 
grammar  school,  if  they  are  ever  to  be  taught  it,  their  knowl- 
edge of  commerce  and  industry.  So  the  child  should  be 
taught  in  the  different  grades.  First,  a  little  wider  knowledge 
of  productions  by  classes  and  industries  by  groups,  then  a 
knowledge  of  the  main  processes  of  manufacture  by  which  the 
raw  materials  are  turned  into  finished  products  ready  for  man's 
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use,  and  lastly  in  the  upper  grammar  schools  in  the  geography- 
class,  he  should  be  taught  where  the  things  that  he  already 
knows  about  are  produced,  by  which  routes  they  are  carried 
over  the  world,  and  where  they  are  used.  Then  when  he 
leaves  the  grammar  school  he  will  have  a  knowledge  of  com- 
mon things  and  human  industries  which  is  accurate  if  not 
complete,  and  will  not  have  to  be  unlearned  as  the  years  of  his 
life  go  by. 

The  child  that  enters  the  high  school  should  be  required  to 
show  as  thorough  a  knowledge  of  this  science  as  he  is  now 
required  to  do  of  English,  arithmetic  and  common  geography. 
In  the  high  school  where  the  subject  can  be  first  taught  as  a 
systematic  science  acting  in  accordance  with  natural  law  as 
botany,  chemistry  and  physics,  the  teaching  of  the  subject 
can  be  begun  in  a  better  way  than  is  now  possible  when  so 
large  a  part  of  the  time  must  be  used  to  teach  the  pupil  the 
fundamental  knowledge  which  should  have  been  learned  in 
the  grammar  school.  Time  will  correct  these  evils  in  the 
schools  as  it  has  in  other  respects. 

The  best  method  of  teaching  commerce  in  the  high  schools 
as  yet  devised  seems  to  be  that  described  in  the  rest  of  this 
paper. 

DIVISIONS    OF    THE    SUBJECT 

The  science  of  commerce  has  four  divisions  or  classes  : — 

A.  Commercial  products  which  are  the  things  that  men 
need  and  make  and  use. 

B.  Transportation  which  shows  the  ways  in  which  men 
carry  their  messages  by  mail  or  telegraph,  their  freight  and 
merchandise  or  themselves  over  land  and  sea  around  the  world. 

C.  Trade  and  its  methods,  or  the  ways  in  which  men  buy 
and  sell  commercial  products,  take  care  of  the  money  by  banks 
and  clearing  houses,  and  finally  pay  it  to  the  men  who  produce 
the  goods. 

D.  Commercial  Geography  which  describes  the  nations 
of  the  world  and  their  various  productions,  the  surplus  products 
that  they  have  to  sell,  and  the  way  they  strive  with  each  other 
for  the  markets  of  the  world. 
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These  classes  should  be  studied  in  the  order  given.  For 
example,  first,  what  wheat  is,  and  is  used  for;  second,  how  it 
is  carried  from  the  wheat  field  or  mill  to  the  city ;  third,  how  it 
is  bought  and  sold;  fourth,  what  nations  have  wheat  to  sell, 
and  what  nations  have  to  buy.  ! 

In  the  study  of  commercial  products,  which  are  of  so  many 
kinds,  and  of  such  great  quantity  that  it  would  seem  at  first  a 
hopeless  attempt  to  reduce  them  to  the  limit  of  the  few  hours 
which  can  be  given  it  at  school,  there  is  a  magic  key,  as  it 
were,  or  talisman  by  whose  aid  the  task  becomes  simple. 
That  key  is  the  human  use  of  these  products.  How  much 
does  man  use  them  and  what  for?  What  does  he  need  first 
and  why?  If  men  did  not  live  on  the  earth  the  products  would 
be  useless,  and  no  factories  would  exist.  A  thing  is  an 
important  product,  if  men  use  it  much,  like  wheat  and  coal 
and  iron.  The  study  of  the  products  should  be  taken  in  the 
order  of  man's  needs  :  first,  food  and  its  uses  ;  second,  clothing 
and  other  textile  fabrics ;  third,  buildings,  and  the  materials 
of  which  they  arfe  composed ;  fourth,  fuel  and  lights  and  the 
way  he  heats  and  lights  his-  houses  ;  fifth,  the  minerals  and 
metals  which  are  so  necessary  in  his  industries.  The  foods 
are  classified,  as  cereals,  fruits,  nuts,  vegetables,  sugars, 
starches,  spices,  teas,  coffee,  etc.  ;  the  textiles,  as  vegetable,  as 
cotton,  flax,  hemp,  jute,  ramie ;  animal,  as  wool,  hair  and 
silk;  the  semi-textiles,  as  leather,  rubber,  paper;  building 
materials,  as  wood,  stone,  cement,  steel ;  the  fuels,  as  wood, 
coal,  petroleum  ;  the  lights,  as  candles,  kerosene,  gas,  elec- 
tricity ;  the  minerals,  as  asbestos,  graphite,  clay,  mica,  etc.  ; 
the  precious  metals,  as  gold,  silver  and  platinum ;  the  useful 
metals,  as  copper,  lead,  zinc,  nickel,  tin  and  others.  The  field 
is  wide.  One  might  spend  a  year  on  the  subjects  without 
exhausting  them,  but  the  broad  outlines  can  be  taught  in  com- 
paratively few  lessons.  The  study  should  always  go  in  series 
from  the  raw  materials  or  "one  process  things"  through  the 
manufacturing  stages,  to  the  finished  processes  or  "  many  pro- 
cess things  "  ready  for  man  to  use. 

In  the  study  of  transportation  it  has  been  customary  to  teach 
the  topic  called  "Means  of  Communication,"  which  includes 
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the  mail,  telegraph,  etc.,  but  this  science  places  it  strictly  and 
scientifically  under  the  sub-heading  of  Transportation  of  In- 
telligence, because  there  is  no  difference  really  in  the  carrying 
of  a  letter  from  the  carrying  of  merchandise  except  in  detail. 
They  are  collected  in  similar  ways,  carried  to  their  destina- 
tions by  train  or  boat,  delivered  in  the  same  way.  There  is 
also  little  difference  in  the  transportation  of  freight  and  per- 
sons, except  in  the  form  of  the  conveyance  in  which  they  are 
carried,  so  that  the  subject  of  transportation  should  be  studied 
not  so  much  from  the  standpoint  of  what  is  carried,  as  to  how 
men  carry  their  messages  or  products,  by  man-power,  animal- 
power,  by  wind  or  water  or  electricity.  In  teaching  the  sub- 
ject of  trade  and  its  methods  the  pupil  should  be  taught  that 
in  every  business,  whether  it  be  of  manufacturing  or  of  selling 
goods,  there  are  two  great  divisions,  like  the  brain  and  body  of 
man,  that  is,  the  office  and  the  factory,  or  the  office  and  the 
salesroom.  In  the  office,  as  in  the  human  brain,  are  two 
forces — the  one  that  thinks,  that  is,  the  manager  or  superin- 
tendent, the  one  that  remembers,  that  is,  the  bookkeeper ;  and 
that  as  the  brain  cannot  direct  the  actions  of  the  body  without 
constantly  calling  upon  the  memory  for  its  stored-up  experi- 
ence, so  the  manager  of  the  business  cannot  wisely  direct  it 
without  constantly  referring  to  the  stored-up  experience  of  the 
business  which  the  records  of  the  bookkeeper  give  him. 

From  the  study  of  the  last  topic,  Commercial  Geography,  in 
its  own  place  the  pupil  should  study  the  ways  the  nations  of 
the  world  trade  with  each  other,  with  a  constant  emphasis  upon 
"each  other,"  and  it  is  this  interaction  or  international 
trade  which  is  the  basis  of  this  division.  The  pupil  should  be 
taught  to  understand  that  no  man  can  depend  upon  himself. 
No  man  can  live  in  any  civilized  society  and  be  happy  to  have 
the  work  and  the  productions  of  his  fellow-men,  without  which 
he  would  die.  No  nation  is  independent.  A  few  nations  like 
China  might  exist  upon  the  products  and  industries  within  their 
own  quarters  to  a  certain  extent,  but  no  people  can  have  all 
the  things  they  want  in  this  modern  day,  unless  some  other 
nations  send  them  their  products.  So  the  pupil  should  learn 
that  the  question  of  world  need  is  included  within  boundary 
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lines  higher  than  tariff  laws,  more  powerful  than  great  syn- 
dicates and  trusts,  and  that  all  the  world's  tendency  of  commerce 
through  the  centuries  is  to  bring  about  among  men  what  relig- 
ious laws  could  not  force,  what  political  laws  could  not  compel, 
that  inter-dependence  of  men  which  Tennyson  has  so  beau- 
tifully expressed  as  "The  Parliament  of  men,  the  Federation 
of  the  world." 

In  a  paper  like  this  there  is  no  space  for  minor  details,  but 
one  point  of  supreme  importance  in  the  details  of  this  science 
must  be  mentioned  before  closing.  Wherever  possible,  the 
pupil  must  see  and  handle  the  actual  specimens  of  the  products 
studied.  There  are  two  kinds  of  specimens — one  to  be  handled 
and  pulled  to  pieces,  one  to  be  looked  at.  The  first  to  be  used 
up  in  the  lesson,  such  as  wheat  in  bulk,  flour  to  be  tested, 
cotton  to  be  spun  by  hand  into  yarn.  The  second,  to  be  speci- 
mens in  bottles,  or  museum  cases,  or  specimens  like  the  Com- 
merce Cassettes  devised  by  the  author,  used  first  in  his  own 
school  work.  Photographs,  lantern  slides,  stereoscope  views 
are  of  extreme  value,  and  should  be  always  used.  In  the 
study  of  commercial  geography  the  pupil  should  fill  outline 
maps,  first  of  his  own  home  locality  then  of  his  state  and 
nation.  Visits  to  mills  and  other  industrial  plants  should  be 
made  whenever  possible,  that  the  pupils  may  learn  what  their 
use  is,  and  how  men  really  earn  their  living. 

The  object  of  all  education  is  to  help  man  live  his  life  better 
in  this  world,  and  to  prepare  for  the  higher  life  which  we  know 
little  of,  but  which  we  all  believe  is  the  one  of  most  importance. 
Our  idea  of  that  higher  life  must  come  from  our  study  of  our 
fellow-men  and  their  actions  in  this  life.  The  same  habits  and 
dispositions  that  men  show  at  home  and  in  the  workshop 
appear  in  their  social  and  religious  life.  A  man  that  is  faithful 
in  making  a  machine  will  be  faithful  in  doing  public  service. 
So  the  study  of  commerce  and  industry,  or  commercial  geog- 
raphy, as  our  title  calls  it,  is  not  only  best  taught  when  the 
pupil  learns  to  see  how  other  men  do  work,  but  will  have  an 
effect  more  potent  and  far  reaching  than  any  other  one  study 
in  the  schools  in  making  men  demand  that  their  public  ser- 
vants be  as  accurate,  honest  and  faithful  as  the  industries 
demand,  that  the  ultimate  result  of  the  teaching  of  commercial 
geography  shall  be  a  finer,  civic  sense,  and  a  broader,  com- 
mon freedom. 
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IE  are  living  in  a  practical  age ;  in  an  age  when 
the  discoveries  of  science  have  taken  away  all 
the  mystery  and  supernatural  charm  that  once 
surrounded  the  phenomena  of  nature.  An  eclipse 
is  no  longer  to  be  feared,  neither  does  a  comet 
presage  evil.  The  forest  is  no  longer  peopled 
by  sprites,  the  caves  by  gnomes  or  the  water  by 
mermaids.  Witches  no  longer  ride  through  the 
air  on  broomsticks,  neither  do  elves  dance  in  the  moonlight. 
Science  has  opened  to  us  new  vistas  of  learning.  It  has 
cleared  our  minds  of  the  cobwebs  of  superstition  which  in  days 
gone  by  hung  thickly  about  them.  The  debt  which  the  world 
owes  to  science  is  too  great  ever  to  be  estimated,  but  the  young 
man  or  woman  who  sees  in  life  nothing  but  its  practical  reali- 
ties, has  missed  much  of  the  best  that  life  has  to  offer.  One  of 
our  greatest  psychologists  has  said  that  he  would  prefer  to 
have  his  child  uneducated  rather  than  unimaginative.  We 
each  live  in  two  worlds  :  one  is  this  everyday  world  where 
our  experiences  are  of  necessity  limited  ;  the  other  is  the  world 
of  the  imagination  where  nature  presents  herself  to  us  with  her 
most  rugged  strength,  as  well  as  with  her  rarest  grace  and 
charm  ;  a  world  peopled  by  men  and  women  who  are  born  not 
of  the  flesh  but  of  the  spirit,  and  who  dwell  not  in  temples 
made  with  hands,  but  within  the  realm  of  books. 

This  world  is  entered  through  the  gates  6f  the  imagination 
opened  to  us  by  the  poet,  the  novelist  or  the  dramatist.  Can 
we  aid  the  student  to  see  that  the  study  of  literature  leads  him 
into  a  real  world  of  nature,  and  broadens  his  point  of  view  by 
bringing  him  in  contact  with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men — 
is,  in  reality,  a  life  in  itself?  Many  things  are  accomplished 
through  the  study  of  literature,  but  to  me  the  most  vital  thing 
is  the  fact  that  it  gives  one  a  broader  and  deeper  insight  into 
life — into  the  material  world  of  nature,  into  the  spiritual  world 
of  man. 
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One  speaks  and  writes  in  proportion  to  the  diameter  of  his 
intellectual  horizon.  What  does  he  see  when  he  looks  out 
upon  life?  How  far  does  the  radius  of  his  vision  extend? 
What  does  he  gain  from  a  sunset?  What  does  he  hear  in  the 
water  as  it  ripples  over  a  stone?  What  message  do  the  modest 
flowers  of  springtime,  or  the  brighter  ones  of  early  autumn 
bring  to  him?  What  melody  does  he  hear  in  the  song  of  a 
bird ;  but  more  than  all  this,  what  does  he  see  in  life  itself — 
life  in  its  minglement  of  comedy  and  tragedy,  with  its  joy  and 
laughter,  its  heartache  and  tears?  Emerson,  in  his  essay  on 
the  "American  Scholar,"  says:  "In  proportion  as  I  have 
lived,  is  the  richness  and  fullness  of  my  thought,  either  written 
or  spoken." 

How,  then,  may  I  live  most  fully  and  deeply?  Is  life 
bounded  by  the  narrow  circumference  of  my  own  petty  experi- 
ences ;  is  it  made  up  of  the  sunshine  which  has  brightened  my 
path,  and  the  shadows  which  may  have  fallen  upon  it?  Were 
such  the  case,  short  indeed  would  be  the  radius  of  my  intel- 
lectual horizon,  and  narrow  my  range  of  vision.  But  the 
novelist  who,  for  the  time  being,  is  omnipotent  and  omnipres- 
ent, has  in  many  instances  removed  the  barrier  of  natural 
reserve  which  separates  the  real  ego  from  the  throng  of 
humanity  which  surrounds  him,  and  I  have  been  privileged  to 
feel  the  heart  throbs  of  lives  other  than  mine. 

I  have  passed  the  innocent,  happy  days  of  girlhood  with  Joe 
and  Beth  and  Amy,  as  Louisa  May  Alcott  has  revealed  it  to  us, 
and  have  felt  the  more  serious  problem  of  child  life  with  Mag- 
gie Tulliver.  With  her  I  have  experienced  what  it  is  to  have 
a  rich,  generous  nature  hunger  for  a  love  that  is  never  given. 
I  have  seen  this  same  strong  soul  pass  unsullied  through  a 
great  temptation,  yet  bear  upon  her  the  misunderstanding  and 
opprobrium  of  the  world,  and  have  appreciated  what  a  tragedy 
life  is.  But  returning  again  to  our  own  native  soil,  I  have 
lived  the  care  free  life  of  the  American  boy  with  Tom  Sawyer 
and  Huckleberry  Finn.  I  have  breathed  the  wild,  free  air  of 
the  woods  with  Leatherstocking,  and  have  sailed  the  seas  with 
Long  Tom  Coffin.  With  Silas  Lapham  I  have  felt  the  burden 
that  not  infrequently  comes  to  an  American  with  a  suddenly 
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acquired  fortune,  and  have  experienced  the  difficulty  of 
accommodating  one's  life  to  these  changed  conditions.  But 
leaving  the  responsibilities  of  wealth,  I  have  spent  an  evening 
with  Uncle  Remus  and  listened  to  the  folklore  of  the  negro. 
I  have  felt  the  heartaches  which  the  war  brought  to  the  South 
while  listening  to  the  old  darky,  in  his  simple,  unaffected 
way,  tell  the  pathetic  tale  of  "  Marse  Chan's"  bravery  and 
death.  I  have  heard  in  Cable's  soft,  low  tones  the  story  of 
Creole  life  in  Louisiana,  and  have  tramped  over  the  Tennessee 
mountains  with  the  uncouth  but  brave  mountaineers.  I  have 
seen  the  influence  of  innocent  babyhood  upon  the  rough  miners 
in  the  "  Roaring  Camp,"  in  the  far-away  West,  and  from  there 
I  have  gone  to  the  distant  East  with  Mary  Wilkins,  have  talked 
with  the  prim  old  maids  of  Massachusetts,  and  have  appre- 
ciated, as  never  before,  the  narrowness  of  their  simple,  austere 
life. 

If  in  a  venturesome  mood,  I  have  looked  into  the  cold,  stern 
life  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors,  and  have  gone  with  the 
"  Seafarer"  on  the  "  ice  cold  sea  in  wretchedness,  with  icicles 
hung."  "  It  snowed  from  the  North  ;  the  world  was  enchained 
by  frost ;  hail  fell  upon  the  earth,  the  coldest  of  grain."  Noth- 
ing daunted  by  this,  with  Beowulf  I  have  overturned  the  mead 
benches  in  my  hand-to-hand  encounter  with  the  monster 
Grendel.  I  have  lived  the  wild  life  of  outlawry  under  the 
"greenwood  tree"  with  bold  Robin  Hood.  I  have  entered 
the  lists  with  Ivanhoe,  and  have  seen  the  pageants  and  dis- 
plays in  honor  of  the  great  Queen  at  Kenilworth. 

From  the  magnificence  of  court  life,  I  have  gone  with 
Dickens  through  the  slums  of  London.  I  have  looked  into  the 
great  warm  heart  of  Mr.  Peggoty,  and  have  accompanied  him 
in  his  search  for  the  erring  Emily.  I  have  wandered  through 
the  streets  of  Paris  with  Jean  Valjean,  persecuted,  hunted, 
misunderstood  by  the  one  being  he  loved,  giving  his  own  life 
that  others  might  live.  From  here  I  have  gone  with  Romola 
to  minister  to  the  wants  of  the  poor  in  Florence,  lightening  her 
own  load  of  sorrow  by  helping  to  bear  the  burdens  of  others. 

More  than  this  I  have  looked  into  the  sin-burdened  soul 
of  Lady  Macbeth.     I  have  seen  her  take  the  bloody  daggers 
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from  the  hand  of  her  husband  and  go  with  them  to  the  chamber 
of  death  where  her  kinsman  lies,  "his  silver  skin  laced  with 
his  golden  blood."  I  have  watched  her  put  her  white  hand  in 
that  blood  and  besmear  the  innocent  faces  of  the  sleeping 
grooms.  I  heard  her  say  in  bold  tones,  "  A  little  water  clears 
us  of  this  deed;"  then  later  to  my  ears  came  the  shriek,  "Out, 
damned  spot !  out,  I  say,"  while  still  later  sounded  the  moan, 
"All  the  perfumes  of  Arabia  cannot  ^weeten  this  little  hand, 
O  !  O  !  O  ! "  I  saw  that  strong  will  give  way  under  the  burden 
of  sin  laid  upon  it,  exemplifying  so  terribly  the  truth  of 
Emerson's  statement  in  his  essay  on  Compensation:  "Crime 
and  punishment  grow  out  of  one  stem.  Punishment  is  a  fruit 
that  unsuspected  ripens  within  the  flower  of  the  pleasure  which 
concealed  it." 

Not  only  does  the  student  of  literature  see  life  in  all  its 
aspects,  but  he  sees  nature  as  well.  In  this  world  of  reality  I 
have  often  looked  forth  upon  barren  landscapes,  scenes  destitute 
of  beauty  or  inspiration;  but  in  that  other  world  of  the  imagi- 
nation I  have  seen  the  most  varied  works  of  nature.  Sometimes 
she  draws  her  pictures  with  broad,  bold,  abrupt  strokes,  and 
again  she  paints  them  with  the  most  exquisitely  delicate  and 
varied  tints. 

John  Henry  Newman,  in  an  essay  on  "Ancient  Athens," 
has  admirably  shown  the  varied  things  that  nature  offers  to 
different  people.  The  practical  man  sees  in  it  only  what  is 
of  utilitarian  and  financial  gain,  while  the  poet  not  only  sees 
its  delicate  artistic  beauty,  but  also  colors  it  with  the  bright 
tints  of  romance  and  legend.  Newman  is  supposing  that  an 
agent  from  a  London  company  has  been  sent  out  to  report 
upon  Attica. 

"He  would  report  that  the  climate  was  mild;  the  hills  were  limestone; 
there  was  plenty  of  good  marble;  more  pasture  land  than  at  first  survey  might 
have  been  expected,  sufficient  certainly  for  sheep  and  goats  ;  fisheries  productive ; 
silver  mines  once,  but  long  since  worked  out ;  figs  fair;  oil  first-rate;  olives  in 
profusion.  But  what  he  could  not  think  of  noting  down,  was,  that  that  olive 
tree  was  so  choice  in  nature  and  so  noble  in  shape  that  it  excited  a  religious 
veneration,  and  that  it  took  so  kindly  to  the  light  soil  as  to  expand  into  woods 
upon  the  open  plain  and  to  climb  up  and  fringe  the  hills.  He  would  not  think 
of  writing  word  to  his  employers  how  that  clear  air,  of  which  I  have  spoken, 
brought  out,  yet  blended  and  subdued,  the  colors  on  the  marble,  till  they  had 
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a  softness  and  a  harmony  for  all  their  richness,  which  in  a  picture  looks 
exaggerated,  jet  is  after  all  within  the  truth.  He  would  not  tell  how  the  same 
delicate  and  brilliant  atmosphere  freshened  up  the  pale  olive,  till  the  olive 
forgot  its  monotony  and  its  cheeks  glowed  like  the  arbutus  or  beech  of  the 
Umbrian  hills.  He  would  look  over  the  ^gean  from  the  height  he  had 
ascended  ;  he  would  follow  with  his  eye  the  chain  of  islands,  which  seemed  to 
oft'er  the  fabled  divinities  of  Attica,  when  they  would  visit  their  Ionian  cousins, 
a  sort  of  viaduct  thereto  across  the  sea,  but  that  fancy  would  not  occur  to  him  ; 
nor  any  admiration  of  the  dark  violet  billows  with  their  white  edges  down 
below;  nor  of  those  graceful,  fan-like  jets  of  silver  upon  the  rocks,  which 
slowly  rise  aloft  like  water  sprites  from  the  deep,  then  shiver  and  break  and 
spread,  and  show  themselves  and  disappear  in  a  soft  mist  of  foam ;  nor  of  the 
gentle  incessant  heaving  and  panting  of  the  whole  liquid  plan  ;  nor  of  the  long 
waves,  keeping  steady  time,  like  a  line  of  soldiers  as  they  resound  upon  the 
hollow  shore;  he  would  not  begin  to  notice  that  restless  living  element  at  all, 
except  to  bless  his  stars  that  he  was  not  upon  it.  Nor  the  distinct  detail,  nor 
the  refined  coloring,  nor  the  graceful  outline  and  roseate  golden  hue  of  the 
jutting  crags,  nor  the  bold  shadows  cast  from  Otus  by  the  declining  sun  :  our 
agent  of  a  mercantile  firm  would  not  value  these  matters  even  at  a  low  figure." 

Many  a  person,  like  the  London  agent,  sees  in  nature  nothing 
but  what  serves  some  utilitarian  purpose.  The  finer  qualities 
escape  him.  Seeing  through  the  eyes  of  such  a  man  as  New- 
man, one  perhaps  perceives  more  of  aesthetic  beauty  in  the  trees 
and  the  rocks  and  the  waves  than  ever  would  come  within  his 
own  more  narrow  vision.  Few  persons  have  been  to  Attica. 
Any  one  can  go  imaginatively  and  view  the  rich  beauties  which 
a  poetic  spirit  has  pictured  for  him. 

Did  you  ever  sleep  out  of  doors,  breathing  in  all  night  long 
the  sweetness  of  nature's  breath?  Did  you  waken  in  time  to 
see  the  sun  rise?  Was  the  radius  of  your  intellectual  vision  as 
broad  as  Stevenson's?     Listen  to  what  he  saw  : — 

"  What  seems  a  kind  of  temporal  death  to  people  choked  between  walls  and 
curtains,  is  only  a  light  and  living  slumber  to  the  man  who  sleeps  afield.  All 
night  long  he  can  hear  Nature  breathing  deeply  and  freely;  even  as  she  takes 
her  rest  she  turns  and  smiles.  The  stars  were  clear,  colored,  and  jewel-like, 
but  not  frosty.  A  faint,  silvery  vapor  stood  for  the  milky  way.  All  around  me 
the  black  fir-points  stood  upright  and  stock  still.  When  I  awoke  many  of  the 
stars  had  disappeared;  only  the  stronger  companions  of  the  'night  still  burned 
visibly  overhead  ;  and  away  toward  the  east  I  saw  a  faint  haze  of  light  upon  the 
horizon.  Day  was  at  hand.  The  blue  darkness  lay  long  in  the  glade  where  I 
had  so  sweetly  slumbered  ;  but  soon  there  was  a  broad  streak  of  orange  melting 
into  gold  along  the  mountain  tops.  Nothing  had  altered  but  the  light,  and 
that,  indeed,  shed  over  all  a  spirit  of  life  and  of  breathing  peace,  and  moved  me 
to  a  strange  exhilaration.  A  gush  of  steady  wind,  as  long  as  a  heavy  sigh, 
poured  direct  out  of  the  quarter  of  the  morning.     The  trees  near  at  hand  tossed 
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their  black  plumes  in  its  passage;  and  I  could  see  the  thin,  distant  spires  of 
pine  along  the  edge  of  the  hill  rock  slightly  to  and  fro  against  the  golden  east. 
Ten  minutes  after,  the  sunlight  spread  at  a  gallop  along  the  hillside,  scattering 
shadows  and  sparkles,  and  the  day  had  come  completely." — A  Ni^hi  Among-  the 
Pines. 

We  all  doubtless  have  been  impressed  by  the  awfulness  of  a 
storm,  yet  few  of  us  have  been  through  one  where  Nature, 
even  in  the  midst  of  her  fury,  has  manifested  herself  so  magnifi- 
cently as  she  has  done  in  this  storm  through  which  Richard 
Feverel  passed. 

' '  An  oppressive  slumber  hung  about  the  forest  branches.  In  the  dells  and  on 
the  heights  was  the  same  dead  heat.  Here  where  the  brook  tinkled  it  was  no 
cool-lipped  sound,  but  mefallic,  and  without  the  spirit  of  water.  Yonder  in  a 
space  of  moonlight  on  lush  grass,  the  beams  were  as  white  fire  to  sight  and 
feeling.  No  haze  spread  around.  The  valleys  were  clear,  defined  to  the 
shadows  of  their  verges.  The  breathless  silence  was  significant,  yet  the  moon 
shone  in  a  broad,  blue  heaven.  Now  and  then  a  large  white  night-moth  flitted 
through  the  dusk  of  the  forest.  Overhead,  as  the  moon  declined,  long  ripples 
of  silver  cloud  were  imperceptibly  stealing  toward  her.  They  were  the  van  of 
a  tempest.  Richard  did  not  observe  them,  or  the  leaves  beginning  to  chatter. 
When  he  again  pursued  his  course  with  his  face  to  the  Rhine,  a  huge  mountain 
appeared  to  rise  sheer  over  him.  Then  heavy  thunder-drops  struck  his  cheek, 
the  leaves  were  singing,  the  earth  breathed,  it  was  black  before  him  and  be- 
hind. All  at  once  the  thunder  spoke.  The  mountain  he  had  marked  was 
bursting  over  him.  Up  started  the  whole  forest  in  a  violent  fire.  He  saw  the 
country  of  the  hills  gleam,  quiver,  extinguished.  Then  there  were  pauses;  and 
the  lightning  seemed  as  the  eye  of  heaven,  and  the  thunder  as  the  tongue  of 
heaven,  each  alternately  addressing  him.  filling  him  with  awful  rapture.  Lower 
down  the  lightened  abysses  of  air  rolled  the  wrathful  crash  ;  then  white  thrusts 
of  light  were  darted  from  the  sky,  and  great,  curving  ferns  seen  steadfast  in 
pallor  a  second,  were  supernaturally  agitated,  and  vanished.  Then  a  shrill 
song  roused  in  the  leaves  and  the  herbage.  Prolonged  and  louder  it  sounded, 
as  deeper  and  heavier  the  deluge  passed.  A  mighty  force  of  water  satisfied  the 
desire  of  the  earth." — The  Ordeal  of  Richard  Feverel. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  stand  upon  the  mountain  slope 
in  Taormina,  Sicily,  and  see  the  sun  sink  behind  the  crest  of 
Mt.  Etna,  and  there  to  behold  the  glory  of  the  whole  heavens 
radiant  with  the  afterglow,  brilliant  as  if  the  sun  had  flung  at  it 
a  shower  of  golden  beams.  I  have  stood  upon  the  Acropolis 
in  Athens,  and  seen  the  sky  blush  crimson  at  the  thought  of  its 
own  dimness  when  the  sun  was  gone.  But  I  have  also  stood 
with  Mark  Twain  on  the  banks  of  our  own  Mississippi  and  seen 
a  sunset  more  wonderful  than  either  of  these. 
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"Abroad  expanse  of  river  was  turned  to  blood;  in  the  middle  distance  the 
red  hue  brightened  into  gold,  through  which  a  solitary  log  came  floating,  black 
and  conspicuous;  the  surface  was  broken  by  boiling,  tumbling  rings,  that 
were  as  many  tinted  as  an  opal;  where  the  ruddy  flush  was  faintest,  was  a 
smooth  spot  that  was  covered  with  graceful  circles  and  radiating  lines,  ever  so 
delicately  traced.  The  shore  on  our  left  was  densely  wooded,  and  the  sombre 
shadows  that  fell  from  this  forest  were  broken  in  one  place  by  a  long,  rufiied 
trail  that  shone  like  silver,  and  high  above  the  forest  wall,  a  clear-stemmed 
dead  tree  waved  a  single  leafy  bough  that  glowed  like  a  flame  in  the  unob- 
structed splendor  that  was  flowing  from  the  sun."— Z//e  on  the  Mississippi. 

Whenever  I  have  wearied  of  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  human- 
ity, I  have  fled  from  the  realities  of  life  into  an  enchanted 
forest.     How  charming  it  is,  especially  by  moonlight ! 

"  'Tis  the  middle  watch  of  a  summer's  night. 
The  earth  is  dark  but  the  heavens  are  bright. 
Naught  is  seen  in  the  vault  on  high 
But  the  moon,  and  the  stars,  and  the  cloudless  sky, 
And  the  flood  which  rolls  its  milky  hue. 
A  river  of  light  in  the  welkin  blue." 

—  The   Culprit  Fay. 

I  love  the  forest  always,  but  it  is  especially  pleasant  to  me  on 
a  "  Midsummer  Night.''     I  have  gone  then 

"  Over  hill,  over  dale. 

Through  brush,  through  brier. 
Over  park,  over  pale, 
I  Through  flood,  through  fire. 

I  do  wander  everywhere. 

"  I  know  a  bank  whereon  the  wild  thyme  blows. 
Where  oxlips  and  the  nodding  violet  grows; 
Quite  over-canopied  with  lush  woodbine, 
With  sweet  musk-roses,  and  with  eglantine; 
And  where  the  snake  throws  her  enamell'd  skin, 
Weed  wide  enough  to  wrap  a  fairy  in." 

What  greater  pleasure  can  one  imagine  than  a  wild  frolic 
with  the  fairies  among  the  flowers? 

"Where  do  they  come  from?     Whither  go.' 
Tell  me — I  long  to  know. 

Do  they  grow  as  the  birds  of  the  woodland  gay 
Or  a  beautiful  fay  ?  " 

Why  should  we  question?     Is  it  not  enough  that  they  exist? 

"  Who  asks  the  sweet  flower 
That  blooms  in  the  dell. 
And  brightens  the  bower. 
Its  tale  to  tell.?" 
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Enough  is  it  that  we  love  the  flowers — that  their  beauty 
cheers  us.  Enough  also  is  it  that  the  joyous  mirth  of  the  elves 
gladdens  us,  that  we  can  see  nature  with  their  eyes. 

"  Here  all  is  beautiful !     The  rustling  boughs 

Have  such  a  gtrange,  full  sound.     The  darkling  arms 

Of  the  great  firs  move  so  mysteriously. 

How  solemnly  their  heads  sway  to  and  fro  ! 

The  very  soul  of  fairy  fantasy 

Sighs  through  the  woods.     It  murmurs  low,  and  then, 

Still  gently  whisp'ring,  stirs  the  green  wood-grass." 

— Haufiman  :   The  Sunken  Bell. 

Yes,  hidden  among  the  flowers.  I  have  often  heard  the 
fairies  sing. 

"  Philomel,  with  melody 

Sing  in  our  sweet  lullaby; 
Lulla,  luUa,  lullaby;  luUa,  lulla,  lullaby; 

Never  harm,  nor  spell  nor  charm. 
Come  our  lovely  lady  nigh 
So,  good  night,  and  lullaby." 

— Shakespeare  :  Midsummer  Night's  Dream. 

Few  pleasures  are  superior  to  those  which  come  from  the 
use  of  a  well-developed  imagination.  We  sometimes  become 
restive  neath  the  burden  of  responsibilities  which  life  brings  to 
us.  Happy  then  is  he  who  has  some  Peter  Pan  to  place  fairy 
dust  upon  the  wings  of  his  imagination,  permitting  him  to  see 
Nature  with  a  grace  and  beauty  that  she  exhibits  to  elfs  alone. 
The  supernatural  charm  has  been  taken  from  all  the  phenom- 
ena of  nature.  We  are  prone  to  be  too  practical.  Is  our 
intellectual  horizon  broadened  by  our  entering  appreciatively 
into  such  fantasies  as  "  The  Tempest,"  or  "  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,"  or  "The  Sunken  Bell?"  If  so,  we  have 
lived  more  than  we  otherwise  could  have  done.  "  In  propor- 
tion as  I  have  lived,  is  the  richness  and  fullness  of  my  thought 
either  spoken  or  written." 

Does  nature  mean  more  to  the  young  man  who  has  pursued 
the  higher  study  of  English?  Does  he  see  more  in  a  sunrise, 
in  the  wondrous  power  of  a  storm,  in  the  tints  which  the  hand 
of  Nature  strews  over  the  leaves  of  autumn?  Does  he  hear 
more  in  the  murmur  of  a  brook  or  the  song  of  a  bird?  Has  he 
come  into  closer  contact  with  humanity?     Has  he  heard  more 
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of  the  joyous  laughter  of  life?  Has  he  felt  the  anguish  of  a 
sin-burdened  soul?  Has  he  been  touched  by  the  noble  self- 
sacrifice  of  life  ;  has  he  been  made  to  see  as  did  Romola  or 
Mr.  Peggoty  or  Jean  Valjean  that  in  losing  our  life  we  find  it? 
Literature  has  done  more,  it  seems  to  me,  than  any  other 
one  thing  to  bring  us  close  to  the  crowning  feature  of  creation 
— a  human  soul.  Can  we  study  anything  of  more  worth? 
With  a  broader  intellectual  horizon,  with  a  clearer  gaze,  with 
a  more  astute  judgment,  we  regard  the  frailties  of  life  more 
sympathetically,  we  smile  more  kindly  on  the  eccentricities  of 
humanity,  we  look  sometimes  more  charitably  upon  sin,  because 
it  has  been  our  privilege  to  study  the  motives  that  have 
prompted  action  and  to  see  how  unerringly  Nemesis,  like  an 
avenging  ghost,  follows  in  the  steps  of  the  wrongdoer — in 
short,  to  understand  life  better,  to  live  more  unselfishly,  more 
deeply,  more  freely. 


Sleet 


HENRY    CHADWICK 


The  storm  has  summoned  myriads  of  swift  sprites 
To  glaze  each  bough  and  rock  with  armor  cold  ; 

But  dawn  will  charm  the  clouds  to  distant  heights. 
And  with  a  dazzling  net  the  world  enfold. 


Malden,  Mass. 


A  Measured  Training  of  the  Color  Sense* 

ALBERT    H.    MUNSELL,  NORMAL   ART    SCHOOL,  BOSTON 

AN  color  be  measured?  If  we  submit  to 
measure  what  becomes  of  the  old  freedom  to 
smear?  The  best  answer  is  spread  before  you 
in  the  work  of  children  who  have  used  measured 
colors,  and  whose  teachers  have  no  wish  to  re- 
turn to  the  old  "  hit  and  miss  "  methods.  Among 
leaders  in  art  education  who  have  adopted  it,  are 
Mr.  Arthur  Dow  of  the  Teachers'  College,  and 
Mr.  James  Hall  of  the  Ethical  Culture  School  in  New  York  ; 
Miss  Haven  of  the  Kindergarten  Institute  in  Chicago;  Mr.  J. 
Frederick  Hopkins  of  the  Maryland  Institute  in  Baltimore  ;  Mr. 
Leslie  W.  Miller  of  the  Museum  and  School  of  Industrial  Art 
in  Philadelphia ;  Mr.  R.  B.  Farnum  of  the  Cleveland  School 
of  Art,  and  Miss  M.  L.  Patrick,  Supervisor  of  Art  in  the 
Somerville  public  schools. 

And  why  should  any  one  balk  at  the  suggestion  of  measured 
color?  Is  not  music  measured?  Are  not  the  sensations  of 
sound,  of  time,  of  weight,  of  space  and  of  temperature,  all 
measured  and  taught  to  children  by  definite  scales?  It  is 
simply  because  we  have  not  been  taught  a  method  by  which 
to  estimate  and  retain  our  color  sensations,  that  they  remain 
chaotic. 

Music  once  suffered  from  the  same  cause,  as  shows  in  the 
remark  of  St.  Isidore  (690  A.  D.),  that  unless  sounds  be  re- 
tained in  the  memory,  they  perish,  for  they  cannot  be  written. 
In  the  intervening  centuries,  musical  art  and  musical  science 
have  developed  a  written  notation,  and  it  is  high  time  that  col- 
oristic  art  and  science  should  do  the  same.  The  desire  to 
explore  color  relations,  led  me  when  a  student  of  painting  in 
1879  to  construct  a  little  model  which  has  grown  into  the 
present  color  tree. 

*  Demonstration  arranged  for  Supervisors  of  Art  and  Manual  Training,  at 
Huntington  Hall,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  November  14,  1908. 
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Professor  Rood's  book  (Modern  Chromatics  by  O.  N.  Rood, 
Appleton's,  New  York,  1879)  ^^^  appeared,  upsetting  the  old 
"red-yellow-blue"  theory,  with  clear  proof  that  the  primary 
sensations  are  red,  green  and  violet-blue.  To  typify  the  rela- 
tions of  light  and  color,  he  used  an  inverted  cone,  with  black  at 
its  lowest  point,  and  colors  emerging  up  to  a  spectrum  sequence 
around  the  circular  base.  Then  the  hues  were  continued  by  a 
second  cone  superposed,  which  carried  all  their  gradations  up 
to  its  white  apex.  This  double  color-cone  I  imitated  with  two 
triangular  pyramids,  painting  red,  green  and  blue  at  the  com- 
mon angles,  and  grading  each  to  the  white  apex  above  and  the 
black  apex  below.  Twirled  between  thumb  and  forefinger  this 
model  caused  the  three  colors  to  melt  into  a  tolerable  gray,  but 
the  sequence  from  white  to  black  looked  irregular,  and  seeing 
this  was  due  to  the  fact  that  carmine  and  ultramarine  are 
much  darker  pigments  than  emerald  green,  the  solid  was  re- 
painted with  the  first  two  placed  lower  down,  which  produced 
a  more  satisfactory  gradation. 

It  would  be  impossible  in  this  brief  hour  to  trace  all  the  steps 
that  have  proved  necessary  between  that  little  twirling  color 
solid  and  the  measured  form  you  see  :  the  discrepancies  of 
personal  estimate  as  to  the  light  and  strength  of  colors ;  the 
instruments  devised  to  measure  these  discrepancies  in  order  to 
arrive  at  a  normal  or  average  scale  of  sensation  ;  and  the  still 
more  perplexing  questions  whose  answers  had  to  be  sought  in 
physiology  and  psychology.  Until  his  death.  Professor  Rood 
was  most  helpful  in  its  development,  and  the  first  color  sphere 
made  at  his  request  is  in  the  physics  cabinet  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. It  is  also  a  pleasure  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness 
to  members  of  the  faculty  of  this  Institute,  for  generous  assist- 
ance in  the  struggle  to  embody  what  Professor  Rood  styled  "an 
artistic  idea  in  scientific  form." 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  its  daylight  photometer  is  placed  in  the 
course  on  optical  measurements,  and  the  color  sphere  shown  in 
the  lectures  upon  color,  while  a  detailed  description  of  the 
present  system  with  its  adaptation  to  graded  schools,  may  be 
found  in  the  handbook  for  teachers,  called  Color  Notation.* 

*  A  Color  Notation,  bj  A.  H.  Munsell.    Geo.  H.  Ellis  Company,  Boston,  1905. 
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To  be  logical  we  should  first  consider  the  color  sense  with  its 
marvelous  mechanism  in  the  eye  ;  a  receiving  apparatus  which 
transmutes  ether  vibrations  into  sensations  of  red,  green  and 
violet-blue  ;  and  then  study  the  mental  decisions  that  lie  back  of 
such  retinal  action.  But  this  could  hardly  be  attempted  in  a 
single  lecture,  and  it  is  more  practical  to  begin  at  once  with 
the  pigment  colors  themselves,  and  study  their  effect  upon 
children. 

"As  the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree  is  inclined,"  and  the  color 
notions  imparted  at  the  outset  leave  the  deepest  impressions. 
Let  us  grant  that  colors  make  a  powerful  appeal  to  the  child, 
and  that  to  develop  this  valuable  faculty,  the  stro7igest  pig7nents 
he  can  manage  may  be  allowed.  But  that  is  far  from  saying 
he  should  have  the  strongest  colors  within  reach.  Quite  the 
reverse ! 

He  needs  fresh  air,  but  protection  from  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold  ;  his  bodily  growth  demands  proper  food,  but  not  the  most 
stimulating ;  his  musical  sense  grows  by  measured  sounds,  not 
by  the  shrillest  he  can  make  ;  and  a  graceful  behavior  is  taught 
by  the  dance,  which  is  not  the  limit  of  his  jumping  proclivities. 

As  the  little  fellow  gains  self-control,  we  place  in  his  hands 
objects  of  interest  proportionate  to  physical  and  mental  growth, 
but  we  restrain  his  use  of  things  beyond  his  strength,  which 
might  harm  both  himself  and  those  about  him. 

These  seem  trite  and  unnecessary  words  about  a  simple 
parental  function  exercised  constantly  at  home  and  in  school. 
Yet  they  require  emphasis,  for  there  remains  one  faculty  to 
which  this  plain  common  sense  is  not  applied  ;  indeed  it  is 
turned  topsy-turvy  in  the  teaching  of  color.  Although  expert 
colorists  hesitate  to  use  the  strongest  pigments,  because  they 
assault  the  eye  (causing  immediate  irritation,  as  violent  sounds 
irritate  the  ear),  yet  they  are  flung  at  infants  and  made  the 
basis  of  color  education. 

Strong  red,  yellow  and  blue  pigments  are  quite  beyond  a 
child's  control,  and  we  shall  soon  see  other  good  reasons  which 
make  them  totally  unfit  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  beau- 
tiful color. 

Violent  colors  are  not  only  to  be  avoided  for  the  same  reasons 
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that  we  avoid  excesses  in  other  ways,  but  still  more  because 
they  set  up  at  the  outset  a  false  notion  of  color  relations.  Many 
a  person  has  never  recovered  from  the  warped  ideas  and  bad 
color  practice  which  they  were  thus  taught  early  in  life. 
Besides,  such  powerful  hues  are  unbalanced  and  do  not  belong 
to  the  same  scale.  As  soon  as  we  apply  measuring  tests,  it 
appears  that  they  are  widely  apart  in  their  degrees  of  light  and 
strength,  and  must  be  greatly  modified  before  they  can  produce 
harmonious  balance.  They  "swear"  at  each  other  like  the 
discordant  sounds  of  a  street  band. 

Yet  some  claim  the  child's  cravings  must  be  satisfied  with  a 
color  "  thrill."  Does  he  not  also  crave  candy,  matches,  the 
bass  drum  and  the  carving  knife?  It  is  said  he  must  have  the 
strongest  colors  to  awaken  his  interest.  The  thrill  and  interest 
surrounding  a  monkey  cage  is  continuous,  but  he  is  not  left 
there  to  develop  a  sense  of  good  behavior.  It  may  be  joyously 
reminiscent  of  our  first  parents  to  run  wild,  to  leap  and  shriek 
and  smear  ourselves  with  war  paint — what  boy  has  not  tasted 
these  delights — but  they  are  not  taught  in  school,  nor  con- 
sidered necessary  preliminaries  to  artistic  expression. 

The  arts  which  appeal  to  our  various  senses  grow  out  of  fine 
discriminations.  They  are  cultivated  by  a  long  and  severe 
discipline,  and  cannot  be  produced  by  violent  or  unrelated  sen- 
sations. They  must  be  tempered  to  scale  and  measure.  The 
child  who  is  to  become  a  singer  or  composer,  begins  the  study 
with  fixed  intervals  of  related  sound,  and  the  freeest  flights  of 
artistic  freedom  can  succeed  only  through  respect  for  these 
fundamental  measures. 

If  this  practical  wisdom  is  to  be  applied  in  the  sister  art  of 
color,  the  first  step  is  a  search  for  measures  and  scales. 

What  are  the  fundamental  scales  of  color? 

We  recognize  three  ways  in  which  colors  differ  :  difference 
of  hue,  difference  of  value,  and  difference  of  chroma.* 

Hue  difference  is  very  obvious.  It  is  measured  by  the 
spectroscope. 

Value  difference  is  more  subtle.  Its  scale  is  established  by 
the  photometer. 

*  See  Century  Dictionary  for  definitions  of  hue,  value  and  chroma. 
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Chroma  difference  is  the  subtlest  and  represents  the  amount 
of  gray  in  each  color.  Unfortunately  it  has  been  labeled  with 
several  confusing  definitions,  whose  interchangeable  use  leads 
to  much  misunderstanding.  It  should  not  be  called  intensity, 
saturation,  or  brilliance,  for  reasons  that  are  explained  in  the 
Appendix  to  chapter  I  of  the  handbook.  Chroma  difference  is 
measured  by  Maxwell's  method  and  other  devices. 

Let  us  separate  these  three  distinct  qualities  in  this  sample 
of  red  cloth.  The  dyer  could  have  caused  i^ts  red  hue  to  lean 
slightly  toward  purple  or  toward  yellow,  without  its  being  any 
lighter  or  darker,  which  would  be  a  change  of  hue,  but  not  of 
value  or  chroma.  Or  he  could  have  made  it  lighter  or  darker 
without  altering  its  red,  which  would  be  change  of  value 
without  change  of  hue  or  chroma.  Finally,  he  might  have 
diminished  its  redness,  without  making  it  lighter  or  darker, 
which  would  be  change  of  chroma,  without  change  of  hue  or 
value.  The  painter  would  call  such  a  color  "  grayed."  All 
these  modifications  were  considered  before  deciding  on  just  the 
interrelation  of  hue,  value  and  chroma,  in  this  red  cloth. 

Since  these  three  qualities  unite  in  each  color  sensation,  and 
may  be  separately  measured,  they  may  be  called  the  three 
dimensions  of  color. 

Is  it  not  evident  that  a  single  name  fails  to  define  any  color? 
Even  when  two  qualities  are  defined,  the  third  remains  in 
doubt,  as  if  I  were  to  state  the  height  and  length  of  this  hall, 
but  should  omit  to  mention  its  width. 

This  color  sphere  illustrates  the  three  color 
dimensions  and  unites  them  by  measured 
scales.  The  north  pole  stands  for  white, 
the  south  pole  for  black :  each  hue  being 
graded  from  one  extreme  to  the  other  by  a 
measured  scale  of  photometric  values.  (See 
figure  2,  page  371,  with  sphere  in  fine  line.) 
The  equator  of  this  color  sphere  is  at  first  surprising, 
especially  in  the  field  of  red  and  yellow.  Its  green,  blue  and 
purple  are  familiar  enough,  but  some  call  the  red  "terra  cotta  " 
or  "salmon  pink,"  while  the  yellow  is  such  an  uncommon  type 
that  many  are  unable  to  give  it  any  name  whatsoever.  By 
what  process  was  this  strange  yellow  determined? 
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The  answer  is  simple.  Every  color  on  the  equator  is  mid- 
way between  the  extremes  of  white  and  black,  and  must  be 
representative  of  middle  value.  When  we  make  a  yellow  scale 
from  white  to  black  this  is  the  middle  step.  Again,  every  color 
on  the  equator  is  also  equally  removed  from  the  neutral  center 
of  the  sphere,  representing  middle  gray,  so  that  all  colors  on 
the  equator  must  be  equal  departures  in  grayness  or  chroma. 
Measurements  show  that  the  strongest  red  and  yellow  pigments 
project  far  beyond  the  surface  of  the  color  sphere,  being  twice 
as  strong  as  their  opposite  hues.  These  middle  degrees  of  red 
and  yellow  are  but  half  that  strength,  and  midway  in  the  scale 
of  chroma.  Therefore,  we  call  them  middle  colors,  placed 
midway  between  the  extremes  of  neutrality  and  maximum 
chroma,  as  well  as  midway  between  the  extremes  of  white  and 
black.  They  can  properly  appear  only  on  the  equator,  and 
stand  in  the  center  of  the  color  field,  permitting  us  to  range 
equally  in  every  direction :  upward  to  white,  downward  to 
black,  inward  to  gray,  and  outward  to  the  strongest  color. 
Zb  start  -with  these  middle  colors,  rather  than  the  strongest 
red,  yellow  and  blue  pigments,  is  a  neio  departure  in  color 
education . 

The  color  sphere  is  hung  so  that  it  revolves,  furnishing 
a  practical  test  of  the  correctness  of  these  middle  colors.  All 
are  of  equal  light  and  equal  strength.  At  high  speed  they 
merge  into  a  neutral  band  of  middle  value  in  which  none  domi- 
nate, but  all  balance.  The  strong  red,  yellow  and  blue,  com- 
monly found  in  the  paint  box,  will  not  stand  this  test.  Red 
and  yellow  prove  to  be  greatly  in  excess,  for  we  do  not  possess 
balancing  degrees  of  green,  blue  or  purple.  This  explains 
why  at  first  sight,  so  many  promptly  object  to  a  middle  red,  or 
middle  yellow,  while  they  accept  the  middle  green,  middle 
blue  and  middle  purple. 

And  right  here  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  these  middle 
colors  recur  constantly  in  the  best  examples  of  decorative  and 
picturesque  art.  We  find  them  in  old  Japanese  prints,  Oriental 
rugs,*  tapestries,  enamels,  frescoes,  and  in  the  richest  canvases 
by  the  masters  of  painting,  old  and  modern.     You  have  only 

*  See  the  November  Craftsman  for  analysis  of  colors  in  an  Oriental  rug. 
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to  take  these  five  middle  colors  in  your  hand  as  you  pass 
through  the  galleries  of  our  Art  Museum,  or  those  of  the  great 
Art  Museums  abroad,  to  be  convinced  that  these  colors  of  the 
balanced  sphere  predominate.  Indeed,  the  group  of  paintings 
by  Whistler  now  on  exhibition,  and  the  great  mural  decoration 
at  our  Public  Library  by  Chavannes,  use  colors  grayer  still,  or 
in  terms  of  this  system,  their  general  chroma  is  well  within  the 
color  sphere,  and  not  beyond  its  surface.  But  this  system  does 
not  exclude  strong  color.  Its  charts  include  all  color,  as  you 
are  soon  happily  to  see,  and  they  indicate  the  proportions  in 
which  such  powerful  chroma  may  be  safely  used.  The  point 
to  be  emphasized  is  that  the  great  colorists,  Velasquez,  Titian, 
Corot  and  Whistler,  do  not  employ  the  raw  maxima  of  red, 
yellow  and  blue.  Is  it  wise,  then,  at  the  most  impressionable 
age,  to  give  children  such  extravagant  hues,  which  neither 
they  nor  most  of  their  teachers  can  manage ;  colors  which 
corrupt  the  taste,  and  inevitably  start  them  on  a  false  road  of 
color  estimate? 

Instinctively  we  shield  children  from  violence  in  other  direc- 
tions. Is  it  reasonable  to  surrender  such  care  when  the  color 
sense  is  involved? 

And  if  this  practical  proof  of  the  harm  lurking  in  such 
violent  color  stimuli  be  not  sufficient,  there  lies  back  of  it  all, 
a  solid  scientific  reason  why  they  cannot  be  accepted  as  the 
basis  of  color  thought. 

Red,  yellow  and  blue  are  not  fundamental  sensations. 

The  fundamental  sensations  of  color  are  red,  green  and 
violet-blue. 

Those  who  are  not  aware  of  the  action  of  light  upon  the  eye 
may  be  surprised  to  learn  that  yellow  is  not  a  single  sensation, 
but  the  response  of  the  retina  when  stimulated  by  both  red  and 
green,  just  as  purple  is  its  response  when  stimulated  by  both 
blue  and  red. 

Yellow  and  purple  are  therefore  not  primary,  but  mixed 
sensations.  Green  on  the  other  hand  is  a  single  or  primary 
sensation.  This  has  been  amply  proved  and  understood  by 
scientists  for  nearly  half  a  century.  Green  does  not  result 
from  a  mixture  of  yellow  and  blue  sensations,  as  the  absorptive 
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action  of  pigments  leads  a  painter  to  imagine,  but  is  the  funda- 
mental sensation,  which  added  to  a  red  sensation,  gives  us  the 
impression  of  yellow. 

These  are  plain  physiological  facts.  They  were  amply 
demonstrated  by  Maxwell,  Helmholtz  and  Ko'enig,  and  clearly 
explained  by  Rood  in  his  Modern  Chromatics  thirty  years 
ago.  And  Froebel,  who  based  his  color  teaching  on  Sir  David 
Brewster's  erroneous  theory,  and  who  doubtless  would  reject  it 
were  he  here  to-day,  is  made  the  authority  for  starting  all 
children  with  a  wrong  notion  that  red,  yellow  and  blue  are 
primaries.  If  so,  then  one  cannot  avoid  the  deduction  that 
green  is  secondary,  and  the  error  gives  birth  to  others,  for  with 
the  false  "  primaries"  placed  equidistant  in  a  circle,  and  their 
so-called  "secondaries"  spaced  between,  the  teacher  must  go 
on  to  say  that  green  is  the  complement  of  red,  which  it  is  not ; 
that  yellow  is  the  complement  of  purple,  Yflbvr 

which  it  is  not ;  and  blue  the  complement  /'^^  \  ^\ 

of  orange  ;  all  of  which  statements  are  not         /   ""••.      .-•''  \ 
true  and  should  never  be  taught.  \    ..■■"      •.      / 

Let  us   put   these    mistaken   color  pairs     "**Nv       ^    ^^It^t 
to  the  test.     If  they  are  complements  one  ^ 

of  another,  then  their  union  must  produce  ^^  |  ^n. 

a   balance  of  neutrality.       If  they  do  not        Z'"^-..    '   ...^A 
balance,  it  is  evident  that  some  element  is        (      ..,  1 

lacking.  "RedV       .      '"^folet- 

When  we  mix  red  and  green  by  Max-  ^-S?--^ 

well  discs,  they  do  not  balance  in  neutral  gray  but  make  a 
yellow  of  low  chroma.  We  are  compelled  to  add  considerable 
blue  before  the  balance  is  established.  Blue-green  is  therefore 
the  complement  of  red. 

When  yellow  and  violet  are  mixed,  they  do  not  make  gray, 
but  an  orange  of  low  chroma,  and  blue  must  be  added  to  the 
violet.  Violet-blue  is  therefore  the  complement  of  yellow. 
Finally,  when  we  test  the  union  of  Froebel's  six  hues  (the  first 
gift),  it  becomes  plain  that  they  render  color  balance  impos- 
sible. Were  he  living  to-day,  he  would  promptly  discard  this 
error,  in  which  he  and  all  his  generation  were  involved  by 
Brewster's  misconception. 
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Let  us  now  rearrange  the  circle  with  the  true  complements 
at  opposite  points.  With  red,  green  and  violet-blue  as  the 
principal  hues  ;  then  blue-green  is  opposite  red,  red-violet  is 
opposite  green,  and  yellow  is  opposite  violet-blue.  This  dis- 
tribution of  hues  melts  into  neutrality  when  tested  on  the 
Maxwell  discs,  showing  that  it  satisfies  the  visual  balance  to 
which  daylight  has  accustomed  our  eyes. 

Many  still  cling  to  the  discarded  theory,  and  hold  that 
although  it  misrepresents  the  action  of  the  eye,  it  may  yet 
remain  practically  true  of  pigment  mixture,  because  the  ex- 
perienced painter  imitates  most  color  effects  with  red,  yellow 
and  blue.  This  seems  plausible,  but  as  soon  as  one  under- 
stands the  physical  make-up  and  behavior  of  pigments,  the 
reasons  for  this  discrepancy  become  evident. 

Spectrum  analysis  shows  that  no  pigment  is  a  pure  example 
of  the  dominant  hue  which  it  sends  to  the  eye.  Thus  the  best 
vermilion  emits  some  green  and  much  violet  light,  as  well  as 
its  strong  red ;  emerald  green  is  a  strong  green  pigment,  but 
it  also  emits  some  red  and  blue  light.  But  for  this  absorptive 
action  their  mixture  would  make  a  powerful  yellow,  as  when 
spectral  red  and  green  are  united,  instead  of  which  it  is  only 
a  yellowish  gray,  called  brown  or  "  dull  salmon." 

Pigment  absorption  of  light  affects  all  palette  mixtures. 
Artists  are  thus  compelled  to  seek  other  pigments  for  yellow 
effects,  such  as  aureolin,  lead-chromate  or  cadmium,  none  of 
which  are  pure  yellow,  yet  give  that  as  their  dominant  sensa- 
tion, since  they  excite  both  the  red  and  green  nerves  of  the 
retina.*  The  eye  would  recognize  this  at  once,  were  it  able  to 
analyze  its  sensations,  but  it  is  not  equipped  like  the  ear  to 
analyze  the  various  tones  in  a  musical  chord,  and  also  unite 
them  in  a  total  impression. 

Daylight  has  accustomed  the  eye  to  a  balance  of  red,  green 
and  blue.  Any  disturbance  of  this  balance,  as  at  sunset, 
arrests  the  attention,  because  it  is  unusual. 

Balance  of  color  in  daylight  is  the  foundation  of  all  our 
decisions  as  to  color  harmony,  and  pigments  with  their  irregu- 
lar absorption  and  reflection  must  be  brought  into  relation  with 

*  See  Rood's  Modern  Chromatics,  Chapter  IX. 
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this  fundamental  balance,  to  produce  beautiful  and  satisfactory- 
results.  Unless  the  excessive  chroma  of  red  and  yellow  pig- 
ments be  tempered  to  the  weaker  degrees  of  green,  blue  and 
purple  pigments,  we  fall  into  the  crudities  of  the  flaming  tomato 
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can  and  gaudy  theatricall  poster.  Thus  practically,  as  well  as 
theoretically,  a  successful  colorist  rejects  the  old  "  red-yellow- 
blue  "  mistake. 

Teachers  need  to  realize  this 
or  they  drop  into  the  old  ruts 
before  they  are  aware,  but 
this  new  system  makes  it  un- 
necessary to  talk  to  children 
about  color  theories.  Learn- 
ing to  name,  match  and 
imitate  colors,  by  using  the 
middle  hues  as  a  basis  of  com- 
parison, they  cannot  go 
wrong,  for  these  balanced 
colors  eliminate  the  old  error,  and  habituate  them  to  know 
and    use     harmonious    relations. 

We    are    all    aware    how  the  personal   element   enters  into 
color  estimates.     These  differences  are  not  always  matters  of 
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opinion,  but  often  due  to  the  peculiarities  of  vision.  Apart 
from  individual  preference,  there  exist  differences  of  sensitive- 
ness to  various  colors,  and  the  study  of  color  blindness,  partial 
as  well  as  complete,  opens  a  most  interesting  field  for  investi- 
gation. Even  when  hue  and  chroma  are  eliminated,  so  that 
the  eye  is  called  upon  to  discriminate  value  alone,  a  measured 
scale  of  grays  appeals  differently  to  different  persons,  and  to 
compare  these  values  there  must  be  some  exact  instrument  of 
measure. 

Such  a  test  can  be  made  by  the  photometer  already  referred 
to  :  a  photometer  specially  devised  for  color  measurement,  and 
shown  on  the  preceding  page.  Two  symmetrical  halves 
are  so  arranged  that  the  same  light,  both  as  to  quantity  and 
quality,  falls  in  each  half  and  is  received  on  a  white  screen 
at  the  back,  which  is  carefully  guarded  from  any  stray  light 
or  reflections..  One  half  is  fitted  with  a  cat's  eye  shutter,  so 
that  the  amount  of  light  admitted  may  be  varied  and  if  neces- 
sary, entirely  excluded.  This  is  called  the  variable  half,  the 
other  side  being  the  fixed  half.  When  the  shutter  is  fully  open, 
the  white  screen  in  each  half  receives  identical  illumination. 
Gradual  closing  of  the  shutter  diminishes  the  amount  of  light 
which  enters  the  variable  half.  If  completely  shut,  its  white 
screen  becomes  absolutely  black  by  absence  of  all  light,  and 
this  black  is  contrasted  with*  the  white  screen  in  the  fixed  half. 

By  means  of  a  calibrated  dial,  this  white  card  furnishes  the 
scale  of  value.  It  is  a  decimal  scale  of  ten  steps,  black  being 
o  and  white  lO.  If  the  white  card  in  the  fixed  half  be  replaced 
by  any  color  which  we  wish  to  measure,  its  value  is  readily 
matched  by  the  shutter,  and  on  the  dial  appears  its  value  read- 
ing, or  luminosity  in  terms  of  white.  The  colors  on  the 
equator  of  the  color  sphere  are  thus  measured  and  ascertained, 
each  reading  as  5  on  the  scale,  or  middle  value. 

By  such  tests  it  becomes  evident  that  commercial  colors  are 
unrelated  as  to  luminosity,  purple  and  blue  falling  low  down  in 
the  scale,  near  3  :  red  at  4,  green  5  and  yellow  8. 

To  illustrate  this  let  us  grow  a  color  tree  (Fig.  2),  whose 
trunk  is  a  value  scale  from  the  roots  (o)  to  the  top  (10).  A 
branch  at  the  proper  level  shall  represent  each  color.     Purple 
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and  blue  push  out  at  the  third  step,  red  at  the  fourth,  green  at 
the  fifth  and  yellow  at  the  eighth.  This  shows  that  yellow 
stands  quite  apart  from  all  other  colors  in  value.  Also  that  red, 
purple  and  blue  are  crowded  in  the  lower  part  of  the  scale. 

The  next  measurement  to  be  made  is  that  of  chroma,  or 
color-strength,  and  since  the  tree  trunk  is  neutral  gray,  and 
devoid  of  color,  the  strongest  colors  must  be  farthest  removed 
from  it,  and  therefore  have  the  longest  branches. 

Maxwell  devised  a  modified  form  of  Newton's  discs  which 
serve  to  measure  the  relative  strength    of  colors  in  terms    of 
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area,  and  Professor  Rood  has  carried  this  farther  in  Modern 
Chromatics.  Such  measurements  show  that  our  best  pig- 
ments, such  as  vermilion,  ochre,  viridian,  cobalt,  and  the 
madders,  are  extremely  unlike  in  their  chroma. 

If  strongly  chromatic  vermilion  be  taken  as  the  basis  of  com- 
parison, then  its  complementary  hue,  made  by  a  mixture  of 
viridian  and  cobalt,  is  only  half  as  strong  as  vermilion,  while 
some  of  the  aniline  products  in  the  market  are  17  to  24  per 
cent  stronger  than  the  best  grade  of  vermilion. 

These  relative  chromas  are  shown  on  the  color  tree  by 
branches  of  adjustable  length,  each  branch  being  given  a 
length  in  accordance  with  the  measured  strength  of  the  color 
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it  bears.  Red  has  a  length  of  lo,  yellow  9^,  blue  7,  green  6 
and  purple  5.  Thus  a  color  tree  describes  by  the  levels  and 
lengths  of  its  branches,  the  relative  light  and  strength  of  colors. 
To  describe  the  third  dimension,  hue,  the  branches  are  swung 
around  the  trunk,  following  the  order  of  the  spectrum,  and 
disposed  so  that  hues  on  opposite  sides  of  the  trunk  are 
complementary. 

Thus  the  opposites  of  red,  are  blue  and  green  ;  of  yellow, 
they  are  purple  and  blue  ;  of  green,  they  are  red  and  purple  ; 
of  blue,  they  are  yellow  and  red,  and  of  purple  they  are  green 
and  yellow. 

This  distribution  satisfies  the  measures  of  hue,  value  and 
chroma,  each  branch  bearing  at  its  extremity  a  color  which 
should  logically  occupy  such  a  position  with  regard  to  all 
others,  and  to  black  and  white.  These  are  the  maxima  of 
reliable  pigment  colors,  and  their  mixtures  produce  all  inter- 
vening degrees  of  color  to  the  neutral  trunk. 

Between  these  color  maxima  we  may  string  discs,  whose 
colors  grade  in  regular  sequence  from  each  maximum  color  to 
the  next ;  from  strongest  red  through  yellow-red  to  yellow,  on 
by  green-yellow  to  green ;  through  blue-green  to  blue,  purple- 
blue  to  purple,  and  red-purple  to  red.  This  circuit  is  the  best 
imitation  of  the  solar  spectrum  possible  with  pigments,  but 
comes  far  short  of  it  both  in  light  and  strength.  Let  us  study 
its  character.  It  traces  a  slantwise  figure,  never  keeping  the 
same  distance  from  the  trunk  of  the  color  tree.  Either  it 
swings  outward  as  at  the  red-yellow  part,  or  draws  inward  as 
at  the  blue-green  portion.  Nor  does  it  preserve  a  level  be- 
tween the  extremes  of  white  and  black.  It  grows  lighter 
toward  yellow,  and  darker  toward  purple-blue. 

In  fact  every  step^varies  the  interrelations  of  hue,  value  and 
chroma.  Each  step  is  shifting  from  one  hue  to  the  next  in  the 
circuit.  At  the  same  time  it  changes  its  value  to  a  lighter  or 
darker  degree,  andfalso  changes  its  chroma  to  a  weaker  or 
stronger  degree.  Nowhere  does  it  preserve  the  same  degree 
of  hue,  value  or  chroma. 

A  full  grasp  of  this  complicated  color  sequence,  challenges 
the  disciplined  mind  of  an  adult,  and  is  entirely  beyond  the 
comprehension  of  a  child. 
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To  describe  any  step  in  this  sequence  demands  three  scales  : 
a  value  scale  must  measure  its  level  between  white  and  black, 
a  chroma  scale  must  measure  its  distance  from  the  neutral 
trunk,  and  a  hue  scale  must  measure  its  place  in  the  circle  of 
colors.  Shall  it  be  wondered  that  a  single  word,  such  as 
crimson,  or  olive,  or  tan,  is  useless  in  describing  color  ! 

Now  let  us  seek  a  simpler  form  for  this  complicated  color 
image,  and  make  a  color  holder  of  the  hand. 

First  we  will  select  the  five  principal  hues,  and  arrange  them 
on  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand.  The  thumb  shall  be  red,  the 
forefinger  yellow,  the  next  green,  the  third  blue,  the  little 
finger  purple.  Closing  the  finger  tips  together  typifies  the 
union  of  all  colors  in  white,  like  the  north  pole  of  the  sphere. 
Black  similarly  is  at  the  wrist ;  then  by  slipping  each  hue  down 
to  the  lower  knuckle,  we  suggest  its  middle  value,  for  there  it 
stands  midway  between  black  and  white. 

This  is  a  "handy"  imitation  of  the  color  sphere.  The  five 
principle  hues — middle  red,  middle  yellow,  middle  green,  mid- 
dle blue  and  middle  purple — are  balanced  colors,  equal  in 
light  and  equal  in  strength,  \juite  different  from  the  unbalanced 
maxima  usually  given  to  children.  A  beginner  easily  learns 
these  middle  colors,  for  being  alike  in  value  and  chroma,  it 
only  remains  to  distinguish  their  hue  difference.  They  are 
separately  presented  as  color  balls,  arranged  in  order  by  the 
color  sphere,  imitated  with  color  crayons,  and  finally  become 
fastened  in  memory  by  color  enamels*  which  are  always  kept 
in  sight  upon  the  schoolroom  wall. 

When  one  has  thoroughly  learned  and  memorized  these 
measured  colors,  it  is  easy  to  estimate  any  degree  of  color  and 
give  it  a  definite  name,  by  the  scales  of  hue,  value  and  chroma. 
Charts  of  the  color  atlas  are  then  used  to  refine  and  verify  the 
color  judgment,  and  it  becomes  safe  to  use  the  strongest  colors. 

These  charts  present  every  degree  of  color  from  the  strongest 
to  neutrality.  They  are  the  result  of  most  painstaking  measure- 
ments, furnishing  a  definite  basis  for  the  study  of  harmonious 
relations.  There  are  two  distinct  sets,  one  made  by  horizontal 
slices  through  the  color  solid,  and  another  made  by  vertical 
slices. 

*  Made  in  vitreous  enamel  and  placed  in  safe  deposit  to  preserve  the  standard. 
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The  horizontal  set  of  charts,  each  of  a  single  level  of  value, 
show  by  their  irregular  contour,  the  various  chromas  of  all 
colors  at  ten  regular  values  between  black  and  white. 

The  vertical  set  of  charts,  each  of  a  single  hue,  show  every 
gradation  of  that  hue  to  neutrality,  at  each  level  of  value. 

Not  only  all  colors  contained  in  the  sphere  are  spread  upon 
such  charts,  but  they  show  stronger  degrees  which  extend  be- 
yond its  surface,  and  by  means  of  perforated  masks,  as  described 
in  the  book,  every  degree  of  color  combination  can  be  studied 
and  written  down  for  comparison.  Such  masks  reveal  to  us  a 
sure  means  by  which   to  correct  unbalance  due  to  excess  of 
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chroma  in  one  color  by  a  larger  area  of  its  weaker  opposite. 
This  hints  how  the  regular  color  sphere  is  contained  within  the 
irregular  color  solid,  for  if  the  latter  be  placed,  as  it  were,  in  a 
lathe,  and  excess  chroma  cut  away,  there  will  remain  the  bal- 
anced color  sphere,  every  hue  of  which  is  symmetrically 
disposed  to  the  neutral  center. 

The  commercial  colors,  in  ordinary  use,  are  totally  unbal- 
anced, and  out  of  the  question  for  children.  Their  manage- 
ment is  usually  too  difficult  even  for  the  teacher  to  attempt. 
If  in  addition,  the  child  is  confused  by  assumptions  that  they 
imitate  the  rainbow,  and  taught  that  red,  yellow  and  blue  are 
primary  colors,  the  complication  becomes  extreme. 
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To  begin  color  study  with  the  crudest  pigments,  in  vain 
attempts  to  rival  the  rainbow  or  sunlit  poppy,  may  be  compared 
to  taking  one  string  from  a  bass  viol,  another  from  a  guitar  and 
a  third  from  the  mandolin,  saying,  "tune  these  to  suit  yourself 
and  the  result  will  be  sweet  harmony."  Musical  intelligence 
is  so  wide  spread  that  such  instructions  sound  absurd,  but  do 
they  not  bear  marked  likeness  to  what  is  daily  attempted  in  the 
teaching  of  color?  Professor  Rood  once  said  to  me  that  we 
accept  color  daubs  from  young  ladies  whose  musical  perform- 
ance is  almost  on  a  par  with  professionals. 

Musical  genius  seems  to  have  suffered  no  check  from  the 
imposition  of  early  drill  in  measured  scales  of  sound.  Is  it  then 
logical  to  think  that  systematic  early  drill  in*  measured  scales  of 
color  will  cramp  the  growth  of  a  future  Titian  or  Velasquez? 

Exact  imitation  and  memorizing  of  the  middle  scale  on  the 
piano,  is  now  universally  adopted  as  an  introduction  to  a  study 
of  music.  Similarly,  the  five  middle  hues,  measured  and  bal- 
anced form  a  simple  introduction  to  the  study  of  harmonious 
color. 

Wi'^/i  these  balanced  degrees  of  color ,  a  student  begins  in  the 
middle  of  color ,  not  at  its  extremes^  and  later  learns  to  move  by 
tneasiired  steps  toward  its  unbalanced  maxima.  As  each  step 
is  taken,  it  proves  its  right  to  a  fixed  place  in  the  system  and  so 
builds  up  a  clear,  complete  and  permanent  image  of  all  color 
relations.  Is  not  this  educational?  Does  it  not  set  the  color 
world  in  order  and  avoid  fumbling  with  unknown  degrees  in 
unrelated  scales?  One  of  my  most  cultivated  friends  admits 
that  the  methods  used  when  he  was  a  student  were  calculated 
to  result  in  mental  chaos.* 

*  Although  some  allusions  have  been  made  to  the  training  of  the  musical 
sense,  let  us  avoid  anj  appearance  of  dragging  the  laws  of  musical  intervals 
into  color  study.  It  is  remarkable  that  both  sensations  arise  from  air  and 
ether  vibrations ;  that  both  are  tridimensional  in  their  nature — one  measured 
bv  pitch,  duration  and  timbre ;  the  other  by  hue,  value  and  chroma — that  each 
falls  on  an  appropriate  organ,  one  in  the  ear,  the  other  in  the  eye.  Each  is 
also  the  basis  of  an  art,  capable  of  exciting  pain  or  pleasure,  so  that  a  study  of 
the  process  by  which  musical  science  has  brought  musical  art  to  a  measured 
and  permanent  basis,  awakes  interesting  hints  of  what  optical  science  may  yet 
achieve  for  coloristic  art.  But  to  force  the  analogy  farther  soon  leads  to 
distortion. 
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A  new  obstacle  is  encountered  at  a  more  advanced  stage  of 
color  study,  in  the  effort  to  reconcile  our  feelings  with  color 
facts. 

Back  of  the  eye  lies  that  function  which  discriminates  various 
color  sensations  and  proceeds  to  act  upon  them.  This  color 
judgment  is  swayed  by  several  factors  and  liable  to  deception. 

Freshness  or  fatigue  of  the  nervous  system  tells  powerfully 
upon  color  decisions,  and  even  momentary  fatigue  of  the  retina 
may  play  us  unwelcome  tricks.  It  may  cause  delusions,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  mother  who  glanced  up  from  work  upon  a  piece 
of  vivid  scarlet  cloth,  and  shrieked  at  the  look  on  her  baby's 
face,  believing  its  apparent  pallor  meant  death.  The  rosv 
complexion  had  not  changed  in  the  slightest  degree,  but  her 
fatigued  eye  could  see  no  red  for  the  moment,  giving  only  a 
ghastly  mixture  of  the  two  remaining  sensations,  green  and 
violet.  Had  the  cloth  reflected  a  vivid  blue-green,  she  might 
have  been  equally  overwhelmed  by  a  contrary  illusion  that  the 
child  was  feverish. 

This  retinal  fatigue  is  far  reaching  in  its  effects.  Its  Skillful 
employment  brings  about  extraordinary  results,  as  in  the 
painting  of  Monet,  Sisley,  Pissarro  and  other  impressionists. 
Knowing  how  it  moves,  a  clever  salesman  leads  us  to  accept  a 
piece  of  colored  goods,  which  with  fresh  e3'e  we  should  have 
promptly  rejected. 

Contrast  is  another  subtle  element  of  coloristic  art.  The 
simplest  form  appears  when  two  colors  in  contact  appear  differ- 
ent from  what  they  would  when  viewed  separately.  Their 
interval  seems  to  be  increased,  both  because  the  lighter  of  the 
two  seems  more  luminous  while  the  darker  appears  still  more 
dark  than  it  is.  Each  also  becomes  tinged  with  the  comple- 
ment of  the  other,  which  may  enhance  or  degrade  it,  according 
to  what  colors  are  chosen. 

Consciously  or  not,  all  skillful  use  of  color  has  to  reckon  with 
these  very  important  factors. 

With  some  it  is  the  fashion  to  reject  scientific  knowledge, 
lest  it  interfere  with  a  precious  gift  which  they  call  "personal 
feeling  for  color."  But  the  oft  scraped  canvas  bears  mute 
testimony  that  this  feeling  leads  astray  quite  as  often  as  it  leads 
aright. 
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Guess  work  has  no  more  place  in  this  art  than  in  music  or 
mathematics.  Color  must  be  measured  before  it  can  be  under- 
stood or  taught.  This  involves  the  use  of  measuring  instru- 
ments, because  personal  estimates  of  color  are  unreliable  and 
in  a  state  of  flux. 

To  avoid  such  fluctuations  there  must  be  a  fixed  standard  of 
comparison,  and  therefore  this  system  has  been  built  upon 
measured  scales  made  possible  by  specially  devised  instruments. 

Several  neutral  scales,  published  for  school  use,  show  by 
their  disagreements  the  personal  bias  that  ruled  in  each. 
Tested  photometrically,  their  steps  prove  very  uneven  and  the 
middle  value  misplaced.  Students  who  have  had  access  to 
these  scales  and  considerable  training  in  painting,  discover  a 
variation  of  nearly  ten  per  cent  in  their  estimation  of  middle 
gray.  Had  their  color  sense  been  trained  from  childhood,  by 
a  reliable  scale,  as  in  estimates  of  pitch,  duration,  volume  and 
distance,  not  only  would  they  have  saved  time,  but  they  would 
also  prove  better  guides  for  those  whom  they  may  later  try  to 
teach. 

It  is  well  to  meet  the  question  whether  this  system  has  stood 
the  actual  test  of  the  schoolroom  :  to  inquire  if  the  results  are 
better  than  by  former  methods,  and  whether  any  weak  spots 
have  developed? 

The  children's  studies  in  measured  color,  here  exhibited, 
were  made  under  ordinary  conditions  in  the  public  school 
grades.*  The  teachers  had  studied  the  handbook.  Color 
Notation,  during  one  summer — several  having  carefully 
read  it  through  twice.  After  this  preparation  they  attended 
three  demonstrations  in  the  studio  and  then  began  with  their 
pupils.  These  examples  were  made  during  the  next  five 
months,  and  speak  for  themselves.  The  new  influence  has 
now  spread  to  Baltimore,  Chicago,  Minneapolis,  Seattle,  Los 
Angeles,  the  city  of  Mexico,  Edinburgh  and  London. 

I  am  frequently  asked :  How  is  it  best  to  introduce 
this  system  where  old  methods,  are  ingrained?  Let  me  suggest 
that  the  simplest  way  is  to  select  a  few  schools  whose  teachers 
are  open-minded,  give  them  the  handbook  and  go  through  it 

*  See  pamphlet  issued  by  Wadsworth  Ilowland  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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carefully  before  attempting  class  work.  Then  follow  the 
Course  of  Study,  each  of  whose  lessons  is  outlined  at  the  end 
of  the  book,  and  err  on  the  side  of  requiring  too  little  at  first, 
rather  than  too  much.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the  Color 
Sphere  should  be  kept  before  the  children's  eyes,  and  that  they 
need  the  crayons  and  cards  in  order  that  the  middle  hues  be 
fixed  permanently  in  mind. 

When  these  five  middle  hues  are  compared  with  the  so-called 
six  standards,  or  strongest  colors,  and  both  placed  against 
some  harmonious  background — such  as  a  Tapestry,  Persian  rug, 
painting  or  Japanese  print — it  at  once  becomes  evident  that  the 
standards  "  swear,"  while  the  middle  hues  seem  glad  to  find 
themselves  in  temperate  company. 

The  gaudiest  colors  are  found  in  the  cheapest  stores.  Homes 
of  cultivation  and  refinement  prefer  tempered  color.  Shall  bad 
color  be  first  taught  that  good  color  may  be  better  understood? 
Before  a  child  reaches  school  the  atmosphere  of  the  home  and 
the  mother's  tastes  have  already  decided  whether  it  is  to  be  ill- 
bred  or  wellbred.  With  tendencies  already  refined,  shall  we 
debauch  their  color  sense,  and  if  their  color  sense  is  crude  is  it 
not  the  work  of  education  to  train  a  better  judgment? 

Raw  color  cannot  be  defended  on  physiological  grounds,  by 
the  argument  that  a  child  needs  strong  sensations.  For  if  this 
were  true  then  we  should  give  ammonia  and  whiskey  to  thrill 
the  nose  and  the  throat,  bass  drums  and  devil's  fiddles  to  excite 
reaction  in  the  ear,  and  aniline  dyes  to  make  the  infant  "  open 
its  eyes."  Such  excesses  are  uneducational,  and  another 
generation  will  resent  them. 

Brutal  experiences  do  not  cultivate  fine  distinctions.  The 
whole  attitude  of  parentage  is  to  shield  the  child  from  harmful 
habits.  Modern  education  may  believe  itself  a  "  gentle  cooing 
toward  the  child's  inclinations,"  but  our  prime  educator,  the 
mother,  does  not  hesitate  to  refuse  the  little  one  matches,  scis- 
sors, candy  and  fireworks,  until  years  of  discretion  make  their 
safe  use  a  possibility. 

Lastly,  how  long  does  it  take  to  move  from  old  ways  into 
the  new?  That  must  depend  on  the  teacher  and  the  system  in 
vogue.     If  prejudice  and  visual    habit   are  not   too    fixed  the 
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question  settles  itself,  for  the  child  is  ready  now.  He  loves 
"  to  break  up  the  tiresome  old  vault  of  heaven  iftto  new  forms." 
Those  who  aver  that  a  child  can  only  be  slowly  brought  to  the 
new  way,  describe  their  own  state  of  mind,  not  the  child's. 

In  closing  this  argument  for  a  measured  training  of  the  color 
sense,  let  us  not  forget  that  new  theories  which  appear  plausible, 
often  develop  weak  spots  when  put  into  practice ;  also  that 
changes  of  method  may  confuse  both  pupil  and  teacher.  For 
these  reasons,  there  has  been  no  attempt  to  force  this  new  atti- 
tude toward  color  study  until  it  should  have  been  carefully 
tested  in  the  class  room. 

Now,  after  three  years  of  close  scrutiny,  not  only  by  practical 
teachers,  but  also  by  scientific  experts,  it  is  encouraging  to 
report  that  no  essential  change  of  the  theory  has  been  found 
necessary.  No  case  has  come  to  my  knowledge  where  a 
teacher  who  had  carefully  studied  the  book  and  followed  the 
course  of  study,  wished  to  revert  to  the  old  hit-and-miss  methods. 

Although  the  teacher  of  elementary  grades  is  already  over- 
burdened, and  naturally  looks  askance  at  any  request  to  change 
established  ways,  those  who  had  the  courage  to  experiment  now 
say  it  has  made  the  subject  simpler  and  easier  to  teach. 

You  may  be  interested  in  some  of  the  questions  which  it  has 
aroused.     Here  are  a  few,  with  answers. 

«Are  previous  systems  displaced  by  this  measured  system? 
It  tests  their  want  of  balance,  and  irregular  intervals. 

Is  it  based  on  the  spectrum?  Yes,  it  measures  and  describes 
it. 

Why  does  it  not  begin  with  the  spectrum?  Because  that  is 
too  complicated  and  beyond  a  child's  thought. 

What  does  it  begin  with?  It  begins  with  middle  colors  that 
balance. 

What  is  a  middle  color?  A  measured  hue,  midway  in  the 
scales  of  value  and  chroma.^ 

Are  not  such  quiet  colors  too  subtle  for  a  child?  Many  prefer 
these  colors. 

Does  it  forbid  the  use  of  the  strongest  colors?  Only  until 
a  child  may  use  them  well. 

Why  is  orange  omitted?     It  is  not.     Yellow-red  is  the  same 
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hue,  but  the  old  theory  destroyed  color  balance  by  doubling  its 
importance. 

Can  a  child  be  interested  in  such  quiet  colors  ?  Just  as  readily 
as  he  becomes  interested  in  gentle  musical  sounds  and  measured 
dance  steps. 

Will  two  people  agree  as  to  harmonious  colors?  That  is 
manifestly  impossible  when  they  have  never  been  trained  by 
clear  names  or  measures  for  color. 

What  do  teachers  who  have  tried  it,  say  of  this  system  ?  That 
it  makes  the  teaching  of  color  simpler  and  more  clear. 

And  with  this  verdict  from  intelligent  teachers,  it  does  not 
seem  rash  to  ask  those  of  you  who  are  alert  and  progressive,  to 
make  a  trial  of  this  measured  color  system. 


To  a  Singer 

DEWEV    AUSTIN    COBB 

'Tis  not  because  no  voice  with  thine  can  vie 

In  power  and  sweetness,  perfected  bj  art, 
Nor  yet  because  thou  art  so  fair,  that  I 

Confess  the  spell  thou  weavest  o'er  my  heart. 
It  is  because  beneath  each  lute-like  tone 

There  is  a  voice,  a  soul  beneath  the  sound, 
Which  breathes  into  the  melody  its  own 

Unspoken  pleading  for  a  boon  unfound — 
Its  voicing  of  a  want,  revealed  to  none. 

As  if  some  sorrow,  with  thy  life  inwound, 
Prisoned  and  voiceless,  holds  a  mystic  power 

To  tinge  with  pathos  every^song  of  thine, 
And  through  the  voice  which  is  thy  priceless  dower, 

Exhale  its  prayer  for  sympathy  divine. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Drawing  as  an  Aid  to  the  Teaching  of  Other 
Manual  Branches 

DR.   JAMES    PARTOX     HANEY,    DIRECTOR    OF     ART    AND    MANUAL    TRAINING, 
PUBLIC    SCHOOLS,  NEW    YORK  CITY 

[The  third  meeting  of  the  International  Congress  for  the  development  of 
Drawing  and  Art  Teaching  was  held  in  London  in  August  last.  Over  two  thou- 
sand members  were  registered  at  the  gathering,  and  thirty-seven  countries  were 
represented  in  the  exhibit  of  work  hung  in  the  halls  of  the  South  Kensington 
Museum.  Nearly  fifty  speakers,  representing  many  different  countries,  partici- 
pated in  the  meeting,  each  speaker  being  limited  in  time  to  fifteen  minutes. 
Six  general  topics  were  presented  for  general  discussion,  the  first  of  these 
being,  "  The  Relation  of  Drawing  to  Other  Manual  Branches."  This  was  pre- 
sented on  behalf  of  the  American  schools,  by  Dr.  Haney,  who  illustrated  the 
following  address  with  an  extended  exhibition  from  the  New  York  City  schools, 
showing  drawings  from  the  lowest  primary  to  the  highest  grammar  grade.  This 
exhibition,  it  is  of  interest  to  note,  made  a  strong  appeal  to  the  delegates  of 
other  countries.  Requests  were  made  for  all  parts  of  it,  some  of  the  charts 
being  sent  to  far-off  New  Zealand  and  some  to  South  Africa.  The  major  por- 
tion of  the  exhibition  was  held  intact,  and  at  the  instance  of  the  school  authori- 
ties of  Austro-Hungary,  was  sent  to  be  exhibited  for  a  time  in  Budapest,  and 
has  since  been  forwarded  to  other  cities  in  Europe. — Editor.] 

RAWING  is  the  syntax  of  the  arts  and  the  founda- 
tion of  all  the  manual  branches.  It  is  a  form  of 
instruction  designed  to  teach  the  child  to  see,  to 
judge,  and  graphically  to  express  his  judgments. 
To  see,  he  must  attend,  and  that  he  may  judge 
correctly,  his  attention  must  be  focused  on  one 
point  of  interest  at  a  time.  To  express  his  judg- 
ment he  must  make  certain  muscular  co-ordina- 
tions, and  habituate  himself  to  handling  pencil  and  crayon  in 
dexterous  fashion.  Drawing  gives  knowledge  essential  to  all 
successful  teaching  of  design,  while  from  its  study  comes  that 
ease  in  the  recognition  of  proportion,  that  sureness  of  hand  and 
keenness  of  eye  that  underlies  all  constructive  work.  Not  less 
important  is  the  love  of  the  beautiful,  and  the  sense  of  apprecia- 
tion that  comes  through  the  study  of  subtle  line,  fine  form  and 
harmonious  composition. 

The  old  point  of  view  laid  emphasis  on  the  technical  side  ; 
there  was  much  copying  from  the  flat  and  drawing  of  geometric 
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figures.  The  exercises  progressed  from  triangle  to  square  and 
from  square  to  rhomb  without  thought  as  to  whether  the  child 
was  interested  in  his  work,  or  could  profit  from  it  if  his  interest 
were  absent.  The  subject  so  taught  was  abstract  and  academic. 
It  failed  to  interest  even  the  teachers  who  taught  it.  An  earlier 
stage  had  seen  the  desultory  introduction  of  drawing  in  the  form 
of  picture  copying,  but  the  geometric  work  (advocated  as  giving 
desired  industrial  skill)  was  just  as  far  a-field  from  the  needs  of 
pupil  and  school.  It  is  a  question  whether  the  last  state  were 
better  than  the  first.  Bereft  of  all  incentive  to  original  work, 
and  lacking  emotional  charm,  it  left  the  children  who  draw  the 
oblongs,  circles  and  rhomboids  as  cold  as  the  copies  placed  be- 
fore them.  More  modern  teaching  has  seen  the  error  both  of 
this  formal  approach  and  of  the  isolation  of  the  subject.  Study  _ 
of  the  child  has  shown  that  drawing  to  him  is  a  real  medium  of 
expression — a  language  in  which  he  early  converses,  both 
eagerly  and  naturally.  It  is  a  means  whereby  he  expresses 
graphically  things  which  his  limited  vocabulary  will  not  permit 
him  to  tell  in  words. 

Study  of  the  curriculum  has  shown  that  no  subject  can  be 
successfully  taught  apart  from  other  subjects,  and  that  drawing, 
from  its  illustrative  value  and  its  relation  to  construction  and 
design,  is  above  all  a  subject  which  should  be  taught,  not 
alone,  but  in  its  relations.  Modern  practice  sees  drawing  as  a 
means  to  many  ends,  not  as  an  end  in  itself.  It  has  been  freed 
from  its  merely  technical  interpretation  and  made  an  agent  in 
giving  the  pupil  a  sense  of  appreciation,  as  well  as  skill  of  hand. 
The  copybook  has  disappeared,  and  models  in  number  have 
come  into  the  class  room.  Color  is  used  on  every  hand  in 
chalk,  crayon,  and  with  the  brush.  From  the  first  day  in 
school  the  child  is  asked  to  make  his  drawing  of  use,  to  employ 
it  in  illustration  of  the  stories  that  he  learns,  in  the  creation  of 
simple  designs  for  his  constructed  forms,  and  in  patterns 
for  the  forms  themselves.  Throughout  this  teaching,  taste  and 
skill  appear  as  a  twofold  aim. 

Former  teaching  called  for  much  in  the  way  of  imitation  ; 
later-day  work  calls  for  much  in  the  way  of  creative  efibrt.  A 
continuous  appeal  is  now  made  to  each  pupil  to  show  what  he 
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himself  can  do.  Individuality  is  emphasized  and  invention 
encouraged.  Technique  is  taught,  but  is  taught  at  the  proper 
time  and  in  the  proper  way.  The  time  comes  when  the  child 
experiences  a  real  need  for  skill  of  hand,  and  the  way  is  made 
plain  when  he  sees  his  practice  work  as  a  needed  preparation 
for  the  solving  of  the  problem  he  has  before  him. 

DRAWING    AS    AN    AID    IN    ILLUSTRATION 

In  the  case  of  the  little  child,  the  use  of  drawing  as  a  form  of 
expression  is  instinctive.  Abundant  opportunity  should  there- 
fore be  given  to  him  to  exercise  his  faculty  of  illustration,  as 
through  it  he  may  be  carried  still  further  into  the  world  of 
observation.  His  illustrative  drawings  are  not  to  be  considered 
in  the  light  of  artistic  productions.  Artistic  emphasis  should 
not  be  placed  on  them.  They  represent  attempts  at  visualiza- 
tion, they  are  the  tell-tales  of  the  mental  image.  When  it  is  faint 
they  are  nebulous.  When  it  is  confused  they  are  chaotic.  The 
drawings  reflect  exactly  the  depth  of  the  impression  made  by 
the  teaching  which  preceded  them. 

Illustrations  should  be  demanded  of  the  child  both  as  a  means 
of  putting  into  direct  use  his  technical  knowledge  of  form  and 
proportion,  and  as  a  means  of  testing  the  success  of  other  les- 
sons which  his  vocabulary  is  too  scant  to  allow  him  to  tell  in 
words.  The  topics  should  relate  to  other  lessons  of  the  day,  to 
the  "  morning  talk"  of  the  primary  class,  the  poems,  myths, 
folk-lore,  tales  and  stories  of  primitive  peoples,  the  study  of 
nature,  plants,  animals  and  natural  phenomena,  and  the  occu- 
pations, names  and  holidays  connected  with  individual  experi- 
ences. Elementary  lessons  in  history  and  geography  may 
well  be  illustrated,  while  in  addition  the  child  is  called  upon 
throughout  the  higher  grades,  to  remember  in  his  nature  study, 
physiology,  biology  and  zoology,  a  great  host  of  facts  dealing 
with  shapes  and  appearances.  In  these  studies  drawing  should 
be  made  the  key  of  his  nemonic  system. 

DRAWING    AS    AN    AID    IN    CONSTRUCTION 

The  knowledge  which  drawing  gives  is  of  signal  service  in 
all  constructive  work.     Constructed  forms  must  be  made  from 
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plans,  and  these  plans  must  be  drawn.  In  connection  with  his 
work  in  cardboard,  metal-tape  or  wood,  the  pupil  should  gain' 
the  skiir  necessary  to  enable  him  to  make  working  drawings. 
Simple  instrumental  drawings  may  be  taught  in  this  relation, 
but  of  equal,  if  not  greater  importance,  is  the  making  of  free- 
hand working  sketches.  Little  time  will  offer  in  the  elementary 
school  for  any  extended  practice  in  instrumental  work,  but  it 
is  quite  possible  to  give  knowledge  sufficient  to  enable  the  boy 
of  fourteen  to  make  from  any  simple  model,  a  free-hand  work- 
ing sketch  properly  lettered  and  dimensioned. 

In  the  more  advanced  classes  instruction  should  also  be  given 
in  the  development  from  the  working  sketch  or  drawing  of  a 
perspective  view  of  the  model.  There  is  no  surer  test  of  the 
pupil's  comprehension  of  what  the  constructed  form  involves 
than  his  ability  to  see  it  complete  before  his  mental  eye,  and, 
from  this  conception,  to  depict  it  properly  foreshortened. 

DRAWING    AS    AN    AID    IN    MODELING 

For  the  reasons  indicated  above  any  work  in  clay  should  be 
intimately  related  to  that  done  in  object-drawing.  The  ben- 
efits of  this  co-ordinate  instruction  are  mutual.  The  teaching 
of  drawing  aids  in  causing  the  student  to  see  fine  movements 
in  line  and  subtle  elements  of  proportion,  while  the  teaching  of 
modeling  forces  him  to  see  "  in  mass,"  to  appreciate  "  the  con- 
struction "  of  the  solid  form,  to  comprehend  the  play  of  light 
and  shadow  on  the  planes  of  the  model,  and  to  learn  through 
the  tactile  sense  how  forms  feel  as  well  as  look.  Upon  this 
last  point  special  emphasis  is  laid.  The  actual  handling  and 
creation  of  forms  in  the  round  should  be  part  of  the  draughts- 
man's education.  One  whose  fingers  have  traveled  the  heights 
and  hollows  of  a  modeled  surface,  draws  that  surface  both  in 
its  modeling  and  in  its  texture  with  a  sureness  which  can 
never  come  to  him  who  always  sees  his  copy  from  afar. 
Drawing  taught  with  modeling  makes  the  modeling  truer 
and  more  full  of  action  ;  modeling  taught  with  drawing  makes 
the  latter  far  more  sympathetic  in  its  rendering  of  form  and 
texture. 
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DRAWING    AS    AN    AID    IN    DESIGN 

Related  so  intimately  as  scarcely  to  be  separated  is  the  teach- 
ing of  drawing  and  design.  Pattern  surrounds  us  and  is  cre- 
ated each  time  a  drawing  of  any  kind  is  made.  All  design 
primarily  depends  on  line.  Knowledge  on  the  part  of  the 
designer  as  to  what  makes  for  strong  lines  and  weak,  for  smooth 
rhythms  and  pleasing  movements,  is  essential  to  the  develop- 
ment of  successful  pattern. 

The  making  of  beautiful  pattern  demands  on  the  part  of  the 
designer  a  light  and  facile  hand.  Not  only  must  he  know 
what  constitutes  fine  form  and  good  proportion,  but  his  hand 
must  be  obedient  to  his  will.  It  must  be  able  to  fashion  with 
ease  the  forms  that  rise  before  his  mental  vision.  Suave  curves 
and  graceful  interlaces  must,  as  it  were,  flow  of  themselves 
from  his  pencil.  This  certitude  and  ease  can  only  come  of 
much  drawing,  with  constant  study  of  the  refinements  of  line 
which  nature  presents  in  springing  vine  and  grasping  tendril. 

The  designer  who  hopes  to  succeed  must  draw  and  redraw 
from  nature,  until  his  mind  is  stored  with  images  of  natural 
forms,  and  his  pencil  is  quick  to  show  the  mastery  it  has 
achieved  through  unnumbered  trials.  To  know  growth,  the 
mystery  of  leaf  attachments,  of  flower  cups  and  root  divisions, 
the  designer  must  study  at  first  hand.  The  pupil  who  is  to  be 
taught  design  must  come  to  know  the  varied  aspects  of  plant 
forms,  and  which  of  them  are  decorative  and  suited  to  his  pur- 
pose. Beautiful  elements  he  will  find  in  the  characteristic  curl 
of  petal,  the  arrangement  of  stamen,  and  swell  of  calyx.  Some 
fine  lines  and  proportions  will  appear  in  one  view,  some  in  an- 
other. No  decorative  translation  is  to  be  attempted  before  this 
search  is  made. 

Good  drawing  is,  in  short,  an  absolute  essential  to  good  de- 
sign, and  in  the  work  of  the  school  these  two  subjects  should 
proceed  together,  the  lessons  of  the  one  being  constantly 
adduced  in  the  teaching  of  the  other.  So  taught,  his  drawing 
comes  to  have  added  significance  to  the  pupil.  It  is  seen  as 
something  of  constant  and  varied  use  in  the  world — a  live  sub- 
ject which  has  been  necessary  to  the  making  of  every  pattern 
of  wall  paper,  every  weave  of  textile,  every  poster  on  the  hoard- 
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ings,  every  carpet  under  foot  and  every  sculptured  frieze  or 
cornice  overhead. 

DRAWING    AS    AN    AID    IN    ESTHETIC    TRAINING 

The  laws  taught  by  design  are  the  laws  of  beauty,  and  the 
love  inspired  is  the  love  of  beauty.  Design  teaches,  too,  the 
relation  of  material  to  purpose,  teaches  how  refinement  may  be 
secured  through  proportion,  and  how  far  enrichment  aids  con- 
struction. Through  this  teaching  there  cannot  fail  to  grow 
artistic  preception,  a  deeper  sympathy  toward  the  beauty  of 
nature,  and  a  keener  appreciation  of  the  harmonies  of  art.  To 
learn  to  love  beauty  one  must  learn  to  seek  for  it.  Through  a 
search  pursued  as  has  been  indicated,  the  child  cannot  fail  to 
grow  in  power  of  discrimination.  This  cultural  side  of  draw- 
ing, this  quickening  of  the  beauty  sense,  this  response  to  gesthetic 
longing  is  one  of  the  subject's  most  striking  contributions.  Art 
is  thus  taught  not  through  precept  but  through  practice,  giving, 
with  the  pleasure  of  insight,  the  pleasure  of  achievement. 

The  value  of  this  aesthetic  teaching  in  the  elementary  school 
is  yearly  becoming  more  marked.  On  the  side  of  the  individual 
it  leads  to  larger  capacity  for  self-enjoyment,  to  higher  standards 
of  living,  and  to  creative  ability  invaluable  in  all  industry.  On 
the  side  of  the  state  it  appears  as  one  of  the  most  important 
agents  making  for  industrial  supremacy.  It  not  only  trains  the 
child  in  taste,  but  helps  to  infuse  the  element  of  beauty  through- 
out the  school  and  its  work.  It  gives  a  desire  for  that  which  is 
appropriate  not  only  in  home  decoration  and  in  dress,  but  in  the 
wider  field  which  is  concerned  with  the  city's  architecture,  its 
parks  and  monuments.     Thus  it  makes  for  a  finer  civic  spirit. 

Esthetic  training  through  its  work  in  drawing  and  desi'gn, 
and  through  the  associated  study  of  pictures  and  decoration, 
opens  to  the  child  wide  possibilities  for  the  enjoyment  of  the 
skill  of  artist  and  craftsman.  With  this  knowledge,  painting, 
sculpture  and  architecture  take  on  a  new  meaning,  and  sym- 
pathy deepens  as  the  pupil  learns  to  understand  the  attitude  of 
the  artist  toward  his  work.  Nature  assumes  new  aspects  when 
seen  through  the  eyes  of  the  painter,  and  reveals  herself  in 
moods  and  harmonies  hidden  from  one  who  is  untrained.     The 
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power  of  artistic  enjoyment,  at  once  the  most  innocent,  is  the 
most  keen  of  all  pleasures.  It  is  one  of  the  most  precious 
products  of  education.  To  a  high  degree  it  is  self-revealing, 
disclosing,  as  it  were,  a  second  and  finer  self. 

METHODS 

Chief  among  errors  in  teaching  the  arts  is  bald  dictation. 
The  child  is  a  natural  investigator,  and  the  approach  to  every 
exercise  should  be  along  the  path  of  discovery.  This  is  true 
in  drawing  as  in  other  manual  branches.  Instruction  should 
never,  therefore,  take  the  form  of  a  direction  to  make  this  line 
or  that,  but  the  model  or  group  to  be  drawn  should  be  ques- 
tioned to  find  what  are  the  steps  to  its  completion,  how  best  it 
may  be  spaced  and  placed  upon  the  paper,  and  in  what  order 
the  drawing  may  best  proceed. 

All  technical  processes  require  abundant  illustration,  and  the 
blackboard  should  be  constantly  used  to  this  end.  After  his 
first  showing,  the  teacher  should  assure  himself  from  many 
redemonstrations  by  the  pupils,  that  all  are  sure  of  what  they 
are  to  do.  The  secret  of  success  in  drawing,  as  in  all  manual 
work,  lies  in  having  the  process  thoroughly  understood  and  the 
manipulation — that  is  the  muscular  movements — familiar. 

Criticism  should  throughout  the  lesson  proceed  hand  in  hand 
with  practice.  Each  step  should  be  reviewed  at  its  completion, 
and  time  should  be  given  for  its  correction.  Instead  of  being 
told  what  is  wrong  and  given  some  stereotyped  method  of  cor- 
rection, the  pupils  should  be  led  to  discover  their  own  errors, 
and  to  suggest  the  cure.  Class  criticism  should  invariably 
follow  the  completion  of  every  exercise.  With  this  there  should 
be  an  exhibition  of  the  best  pieces  of  class  work.  These  should 
be  commended  and  should  be  allowed  to  remain  on  view  for  a 
time,  so  that  the  standards  achieved  by  the  best  workers  may 
become  the  class  standards  known  to  all  and  to  be  sought  by 
each  in  the  succeeding  exercise. 

STANDARDS 

For  every  grade  there  should  be  a  standard,  which  marks 
the  degree  of  excellence  which  pupils  of  that  grade  should 
reach.     Each  standard  should  be  one  "  possible,"  an  example 
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of  actual  class  practice,  an  illustration  of  what  a  child's  work 
should  be  under  normal  conditions.  Neither  the  smooth  product 
of  automatic  performance,  nor  the  labored  result  of  elaborate 
dictation  should  usurp  in  this  place  the  individual  and  honest 
work  of  the  pupil.  Children's  work  should  be  childish,  it  should 
acknowledge  the  youthful  hands  that  made  it.  Higher  technical 
excellence  may  rightly  appear  in  each  successive  grade,  but  in 
no  case  should  the  desire  for  unwarranted  perfection  be  allowed 
to  serve  as  excuse  for  the  evils  of  dictation.  This  does  not 
mean  that  a  class  is  never  to  be  shown  drawings  or  patterns 
made  by  skilled  artists  and  clever  craftsmen.  The  work  of 
these  may  inldeed  rightly  serve  to  illustrate  that  which  all  may 
hope  to  do  in  time,  and  as  such  may  be  a  stimulus  to  more  per- 
fect performance.  But  for  the  immediate  lesson,  the  goal  of 
success  should  appear  in  the  best  work  that  pupils  of  similar 
age  and  opportunity  have  been  able  to  achieve. 

For  the  success  of  the  most  skillful  worker  the  teacher  will  be 
in  small  way  responsible.  This  pupil  needs  but  little  aid  to 
lead  him  to  excellent  performance.  The  true  teacher's  satis- 
faction comes  not  in  seeing  or  proudly  exhibiting  the  result  of 
the  unusually  talented,  but  in  the  consciousness  that  the  class 
work,  as  a  whole,  has  reached  a  higher  level.  Thus  the  meas- 
ure of  success  in  any  lesson  is  not  to  be  gauged  by  uniformity 
of  product,  but  by  the  increment  of  power  of  the  workers.  The 
successful  lesson  is  one  which  has  led  each  pupil  to  keener  per- 
sonal analysis  and  to  surer  personal  performance,  and  the  final 
test  of  all  drawing  in  the  elementary  school  must  rest  in  this 
element  of  power. 

Drawing  in  the  last  analysis  has  been  well  taught  when  those 
instructed  know  how  to  draw.  Throughout  the  higher  grades 
constant  emphasis  must  be  laid  upon  this  point,  and  the  pupils 
made  to  understand  that  only  in  their  individual  performance  is 
there  real  merit.  If  in  the  light  of  such  teaching  they  come  to 
the  end  of  the  school  course  with  their  feeling  for  design  so 
keen,  their  sense  of  form  so  true,  and  their  skill  of  hand  so  sure 
that  they  can  with  precision  and  ease  sketch  any  familiar  object 
placed  before  them,  then  their  instruction  has  proved  its  worth. 
Pupils  so  taught  are  possessed  of  an  asset  valuable  to  them  in 
whatever  walk  of  life  they  may  elect  to  follow. 


Outlines  of  World  Leaders 

VI 

Abraham  Lincoln :    The  Statesman  of  Nineteenth  Century 

America* 

ARTHUR  DEERIN  CALL,  A.M.,  HARTFORD,  CONNECTICUT 

I.   SLAVERY  THE  POLITICAL  PROBLEM  OF  THE  LAST 
CENTURY 

African  Slavery  begun  in  America  in  1619 ;  self-government 
begun  the  same  year.  Questions  arising  out  of  the  growth  of 
slavery.     Birth  of  the  Republican  party  1856. 

II.       EARLY    LIFE    OF    ABRAHAM    LINCOLN 

Ancestry  of  Quaker  pioneers;  Samuel  Lincoln  at  Hingham, 
Massachusetts,  1638.  Abraham,  grandfather  of  the  sixteenth 
president,  moved  from  Virginia  to  Kentucky  1780;  the  famil}'^. 
Thomas  Lincoln  and  Nancy  Hanks ;  the  birth  of  Sarah  at 
Elizabethtown.  Removal  to  a  farm  near  Hodgensville.  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  born  February  12,  1809.  David  Elkin.  Two 
schools.  Removal  to  Indiana  1816;  the  "half-faced  camp." 
Mother's  death  1818 ;  David  Elkin's  journey.  Sally  Bush 
Johnson.  More  schools.  Intensive  acquaintance  with  a  limited 
library.  Consciousness  of  power ;  occupations  and  personal 
qualities.  Removal  to  Illinois  1830 ;  winter  of  the  deep  snow. 
Second  trip  to  New  Orleans  ;  store  clerk.  Conspicuous  honesty. 
Captain  in  the  Black  Hawk  War  1832.  Candidate  for  the 
legislature  at  twenty-three  years  of  age,  defeated.  Partner- 
ship with  Berry  1832;  seventeen  years  paying  the  "national 
debt."  Postmaster.  Lawyer  or  blacksmith.  Characterization 
of  Lincoln  at  this  period. 

III.       BEGINNINGS    OF    A    POLITICAL    CAREER 

Elected  to  the  state  legislature  1834  ;  remained  eight  3'^ears. 
Anne  Rutledge  and  Mary  Owens.  Admitted  to  the  bar  1836. 
Law  partnerships.  Marriage  to  Mary  Todd  1842.  Elected 
to  congress  1846.  Debates  with  Douglas.  Nominated  for  the 
presidency  i860.  The  troublesome  times  ;  farewell  to  Spring- 
field ;  journey  to  Washington. 

*  Owing  to  the  recurrence  of  Lincoln's  birthday  this  month,  we  vary  the 
natural  order  of  these  Outlines.    This  one  would  otherwise  have  been  No.  \'III. 
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IV.       THE    WAR    PERIOD 

The  inauguration,  March  4,  1861  ;  question  of  Fort  Sumter  ; 
Seward's  presumption  and  Lincoln's  native  mastery  of  men. 
Blockade  and  the  call  for  troops.  Mason  and  Slidell ;  rela- 
tions with  General  McClellan.  Emancipation.  Other  inci- 
dents of  this  period.  In  spite  of  opposition,  he  was  re-elected 
in  1864.     April  14,  1865. 

V.       THE    FAME    AND    CHARACTER    OF    ABRAHAM    LINCOLN 

Cavour,  Bismarck,  Lincoln.  Lincoln  and  the  other  men  of 
his  time.  Product  of  his  age  ;  not  an  exception  to  the  law 
illustrated  in  the  lives  of  other  world  leaders.  Necessity  for 
a  national  memorial;  the  life  of  Osborn  H.  Oldroyd. 

VI.       CONCLUSION 

Abraham  Lincoln's  place  among  the  great  men  of  history 

is  assured.     Poverty,  toil,  simple  sincerity,  native  humor   and 

intelligence,  led  him  by  the  way  of  self-reliance  to  an  altitude 

of  unequalled  American  leadership.     From  the  view -point  of 

constructive  achievement  he  stands  in  the  last  century  by  the 

side  of  Cavour    and  Bismarck.     The  close   logic   and  quaint 

penetration  of  Socrates,  the  political  activity  and  statesmanlike 

vision  of  Charlemagne  reappear  in  this  man's  life  and  purpose. 

His  atlantean  shoulders  pushed  back  the  mistaken  onrush  of 

eight  millions  of  people.     His  warm  human  sympathy  melted 

the  chains  from  four  millions  of  slaves.     His  tireless  energy, 

sagacity  and  persistent  good  will  bound  up  the  nation's  wounds, 

cared  for  him  who  bore  the  battle,  achieved  a  just  and  lasting 

peace,  established  a  reunited   nation.     His    life  will    interpret 

the  spirit  of  our  institutions  to  generations  of  ages  and  dwell  in 

the    hearts  of  our  people  forever.     Men  will    never  cease   to 

worship  the  sweetness  and  the  plain  pioneer  virtues  of  Abraham 

Lincoln. 
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!Lxamination  Questions  for  Tennyson's  Princess 


MAUD    ELMA    KINGSLEY 


1.  What  social  question,  much  discussed  in  1S47,  suggested  The 
Princess  to  its  author?  What  ideas  have  you  formed  as  to  Tenny- 
son's position  on  this  question? 

2.  Describe,  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  the  chief  events  of  the 
prologue.     Relate  briefly  the  story  of  The  Princess. 

3.  Relate  all  the  episodes  leading  up  to  the  conception  of  the  story 
of  the  Princess  Ida.     Describe  the  manner  in  which  the  story  is  told. 

4.  Enumerate  the  characters  of  prologue  and  poem,  and  state  the 
part  played  by  each  in  the  narrative. 

5.  Is  the  setting  of  the  poem  medieval  or  modern?  Prove  your 
answer. 

6.  Strange  ivas  the  sight  atid  smacking  of  the  ti?ne.  Describe 
the  sight  to  which  reference  is  made.  What  time  is  referred  to  and 
what  characteristics  of  the  period  does  the  author  have  in  mind  ? 
Comment  upon  the  quoted  line. 

7.  Name  the  noted  women  of  antiquity  mentioned  in  the  course  of 
the  narrative.  Describe  and  comment  upon  the  manner  in  which 
their  names  are  introduced. 

8.  Show  the  manner  in  which  this  poem,  which  was  begun  in  jest, 
increases  in  seriousness  as  it  proceeds  and  becomes,  at  the  end,  a  very 
convincing  exposition  of  the  true  relations  which  should  exist  between 
man  and  woman. 

9.  Describe  the  three  types  of  women  of  which  Tennyson  intended 
Ida,  Psyche  and  Blanche  to  be  representative. 

10.  Show  that  Ida,  who  at  first  is  portrayed  as  a  caricature  of  the 
"strong-minded"  woman,  becomes  as  the  story  progresses,  a  most 
fascinating  and  feminine  character. 

11.  Reproduce  Ida's  views  (i)  as  to  the  attitude  of  man  toward 
woman,  (2)  as  to  the  proper  relation  of  man  to  woman.  Show  that 
her  whole  system  of  philosophy  is  weak  and  artificial. 

12.  How  does  the  "problem,"  which  is  the  basis  of  the  story  of 
The  Princess,  work  itself  out  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion? 

13.  Describe  in  detail  five  scenes  of  the  poem  most  interesting  to 
you.  Which  seems  to  you  the  only  thoroughly  natural  scene  of  the 
whole  story? 
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14.  Enumerate  those  features  of  the  poem  which  justify  the  author's 
characterization  of  it  as  a  "Medley."  Qiiote  Tennyson's  enumera- 
tion of  the  incongruous  elements  which  enter  into  the  composition  of 
this  medley. 

15.  Is  there  anything  in  the  lesson  of  The  Princess  which  is  as 
applicable  to  the  present-day  woman  problem  as  to  that  of  the  time 
in  which  the  poem  was  written? 

16.  Maintaining-  that  with  equal  husbandry 
The  woman  were  an  equal  to  the  man — 

Give  the  context  for  these  lines,  state  their  connection  with  the  theme 
of  the  poem,  and  explain  at  some  length  their  meaning  as  you  under- 
stand them. 

17.  For  all  things  serve  their  ii7?ie 

Toward  that  great  year  of  equal  7nights  and  rights. 

They  jnind  us  of  the  time 
When  we  7nade  bricks  in  Egypt. 
State  the  circumstances  under  which  these  passages  occur  and  para- 
phrase and  explain  each. 

18.  To  lift  the  wotnan' s  fallen  divinity 
Upon  an  even  pedestal  with  man — 

Show  that  any  system  of  reform  with  this  as  its  object  must  neces- 
sarily fail,  since  it  is  premising  a  situation  which  does  not  exist. 

19.  As  you  read  The  Princess  for  the  first  time,  what  feature  of 
it  impresses  you  most?  At  what  point  does  the  narrative  first  arouse 
your  interest? 

20.  Put  into  your  own  words  the  following  sentences,  bringing  out 
the  exact  shade  of  meaning  which  the  poet  intends  to  convey  :  The 
hamd  that  played  the  patron  with  her  curls;  Caught  the  blossotn 
of  the  flying  term;'  The  summer  of  the  vine  in  all  his  veins ;  A 
double  April  old ;  All  her  autumn  tresses  falsely  brown  ;  You  need 
not  set  your  thoughts  in  rubric  thus  ;  They  mounted .^  Gajiyfnedes, 
to  tumble,  Vulcans ;  Tour  Highness  breathes  full  East,  etc.  ;  JVot 
such  as  moans  about  the  retrospect ;  With  who??i  the  bell-mouthed 
flask  had  wrought ;  My  foot  was  to  you. 

31.  Describe  in  detail  the  picture  presented  by  the  passage  in  Canto 
V,  beginning,   Then  rode  we  with  the  old  king  across  the  lawns. 

22.  Give  the  context  for  each  of  the  following  passages  and  discuss 
at  some  length  (b)  and  (c). 

(a)  Ye  are  green  wood,  see  ye  warp  not ; 

(b)  Better  not  be  at  all  than  not  be  noble; 
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(c)  It  becomes  no  man  to  nurse  despair^ 
But  in  the  teeth  of  clenched  antagonisms 
To  folloxv  up  the  worthiest  till  he  die. 

(d)  Siveet  is  it  to  have  doite  the  thing  one  ought ; 

23.  They  hunt  old  trails^  very  well., 

But  when  did  woman  ever  yet  invent — 
State  the  circumstances  under  which  this  sentiment  is  uttered,  and 
discuss  the  truth  or  fallacy  of  the  statement, 

24.  What  criticisms  have  you  read  and  learned  regarding  the  songs 
scattered  through  this  poem  ?  Quote  stanzas  from  each  song.  Show 
that  the  purpose  of  these  songs  is  to  "  keep  before  the  reader  the  idea 
that  love  and  marriage  are  best  for  a  woman  after  all." 

25.  Learn  and  explain  the  three  passages  with  which  Tennyson 
closes  his  discussion  of  the  "  woman-rights"  question  : — 

(a)  The  woftian'' s  caiise  is  man's ;  they  rise  or  sink 
Together,  dwarfed  or  godlike,  bond  or  free  ; 

(b)  For  woman  is  not  undeveloped  man, 
But  diverse :   .   .   . 

(c)  .   .    .   Jn  true  marriage  lies 

Nor  equal,  nor  unequal :  each  fulfils 

Defect  in  each,  and  always  thought  in  thought. 

Purpose  in  purpose,  tvill  in  will,  they  grow. 


ILditorial 

WE  are  confident  that  our  leading  article  in  this  number  of 
Education,  on  Self-Government  in  the  Public  Schools,  will 
find  many  interested  readers.  The  subject  is  one  upon  which  many 
educators  and  many  parents  are  thinking  seriously ;  and  not  a  few 
schools  are  experimenting  with  it  more  or  less  successfully.  The 
writer  of  our  article  is  an  esteemed  Boston  master  who  has  had  ample 
opportunities  for  experience  and  observation  of  the  plan  of  self- 
government  in  the  schools.  Our  readers  know  from  other  valued 
contributions  from  his  pen  which  have  appeared  in  Education,  that 
he  does  not  form  opinions  hastily,  but  always  speaks  with  due  caution 
and  with  wisdom  and  common  sense.  The  possibilities  of  pupil  self- 
government  are  large ;  but  certain  precautions  must  be  taken  or  there 
are  equally  great  dangers  in  the  plan.  As  in  so  many  other  cases 
almost  everything  depends  upon  the  way  the  scheme  is  managed. 
Some  one  must  be  at  the  head  of  the  movement  in  each  school  where 
it  is  introduced  ;  and  it  must  be  an  exceptionally  tactful,  enthusiastic 
and  well-balanced  some  one,  or  the  disadvantages  will  entirely  out- 
weigh the  advantages.  Self-government  may  be  an  excellent  training 
for  future  responsibilities.  But  unless  the  children  are  guided  and 
taught  and  inspired  by  wiser  and  older  heads  it  may  be  that  they  will 
get  more  training  for  demagogism  than  for  citizenship,  and  the 
system  may  nourish  anarchy  instead  of  patriotism  and  respect  for 
law.  There  is  always  danger  that  some  boy  with  plenty  of  self- 
assurance  and  bluff,  but  with  little  else,  will  be  appointed  or  chosen 
for  office  instead  of  others  who  are  really  fitted  for  the  responsibilities 
of  leadership.  Then  it  becomes  galling  for  the  other  pupils  to  follow 
such  leadership,  and  the  disaffection  spreads  to  the  parents,  and  the 
whole  scheme  falls  into  disrepute. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  plan  of  pupil  self-government  should  only 
be  introduced  when  there  can  be  a  very  careful  supervision  of  its 
workings  on  the  part  of  a  well-qualified  master.  Then  it  tnay  be 
introduced  with  excellent  hope  of  usefulness  and  success. 

THE  most  valuable  thing  on  earth  is  human  life.  To  remember 
this  is  to  solve  many  problems  and  avoid  many  difficulties  in 
home  and  school  and  state.  Organizations  exist  for  humanity,  not 
humanity  for  organizations.     There  is  a  type  of  mind  that  delights 
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in  rules  and  regulations  and  "  red  tape."  In  the  home  this  type  of 
mind  orders  the  family  life  by  the  clock  and  the  yardstick.  The 
meals  are  served  on  the  dot ;  and  whoever  is  late  must  go  hungry. 
The  chairs  have  an  exact  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  furniture  and  to 
each  other,  and  are  not  to  be  moved  with  impunity.  Everything  is 
spic  and  span  and  prim — and  everyone  is  uncomfortable.  For  it  is 
forgotten  that  the  house  was  built  and  furnished  for  those  who  dwell 
in  it.  It  was  created  for  them,  not  they  for  it.  In  the  school  this 
type  of  mind  is  represented  by  the  teacher  who  teaches  by  the  book, 
without  enthusiasm,  spontaneity,  individuality.  Everything  is  by 
rote,  and  the  marks  and  rules  and  bells  and  locksteps  are  of  far  more 
importance  than  the  minds  and  souls  and  spirits  of  the  pupils.  There 
is  no  free  play  of  personality,  no  flights  of  imagination,  no  generous 
impulses,  no  spontaneous  outbreaks  of  originality.  Everything  is  cut 
and  dried — especially  the  latter.  May  a  kind  providence  deliver  us 
from  this  kind  of  teacher  and  school.  We  have  belonged  to  organi- 
zations in  which  the  chief  concern  was  to  preserve  intact  the  constitu- 
tion and  by-laws.  The  objects  of  the  organization  were  forgotten  in 
the  effort  to  prevent  infractions  of  the  rules ;  and  among  the  members 
there  were  persons  of  the  type  of  mind  which  we  have  mentioned, 
who  would  pass  an  evening  in  sparring  over  points  of  order,  and 
retire  at  a  late  hour  declaring  that  it  had  been  "  a  splendid  meeting." 
We  note  that  there  are  people  in  the  country  who  are  raising  the  cry 
that  the  custom  of  having  Christmas  trees  is  a  menace  to  the  move- 
ment for  forest  preservation.  The  broad-minded  and  noble  men  who 
are  at  the  head  of  the  forestry  department  of  our  government  have  re- 
plied to  the  question,  "Is  it  right  to  cut  down  trees  for  such  pur- 
poses?"" Yes,  it  is  consistent  and  proper  that  the  custom  should  be 
maintained.  Trees  are  for  use,  and  there  is  no  other  use  to  which 
they  could  be  put  which  would  contribute  so  much  to  the  joy  of  man 
as  their  use  by  the  children  on  this  one  great  holiday  of  the  year." 
In  the  various  relations  of  life  it  is  well  to  remember  that  "the  life 
is  more  than  meat  and  the  body  than  raiment."  It  is  the  right  of 
everyone  to  engage  freely  in  the  pursuit  of  "life,  liberty  and  happi- 
ness." We  have  sometimes  obscured  the  last  of  these  three  primal 
rights  of  humanity  by  creating  for  ourselves  and  others  a  sort  of 
slavery  to  empty  formalities  and  to  the  dead  material  things  about  us. 
Let  us  get  larger  visions  of  the  relative  values  of  lives  and  things, 
and  act  accordingly. 
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ALIT^TLE  talk  now  and  then  by  teacher  to  class  on  the  subject 
of  forestry  and  the  forests  would  be  both  interesting  and 
educative.  By  addressing  The  Forester,  Forestry  Department, 
Washington,  D.  C,  any  teacher  will  be  supplied  free  with  up-to-date 
printed  matter  on  the  subject.  From  a  recent  letter  from  this  source 
we  learn  that  the  forests  of  the  United  States  now  cover  five  hundred 
and  fifty  million  acres,  which  is  practically  one  quarter  of  the  land 
surface  of  the  country.  Originally  about  one  half  of  the  land  was 
wooded.  The  government  owns  one  fourth  of  the  forests,  and  on 
government  forest  land  seventy  per  cent  of  the  area  is  cared  for  scien- 
tifically and  systematically  by  foresters,  while  on  forests  privately 
owned  this  is  true  of  only  a  fraction  of  one  per  cent.  Senator  Smoot, 
in  forecasting  the  future  of  the  timber  supply  recently,  said  : — 

"  By  reasonable  thrift  we  can  produce  a  constant  timber  supply 
beyond  our  present  need,  and  w^ith  it  conserve  the  usefulness  of  our 
streams  for  irrigation,  water  supply,  navigation  and  power.  Under 
right  management  our  forests  will  yield  over  four  times  as  much  as 
now.  We  can  reduce  waste  in  the  woods  and  in  the  mill  at  least  one 
third,  with  present  as  well  as  future  profit.  We  can  perpetuate  the 
naval  stores  industry.  Preservative  treatment  will  reduce  by  one  fifth 
the  quantity  of  timber  used  in  the  water  or  in  the  ground.  We  can 
practipally  stop  forest  fires  at  a  total  yearly  cost  of  one  fifth  the  value 
of  the  standing  timber  burned  each  year,  not  counting  young  growth. 
We  shall  suffer  for  timber  to  meet  our  needs  until  our  forests  have 
had  time  to  grow  again.  But  if  we  act  vigorously  and  at  once  we 
shall  escape  permanent  timber  scarcity." 

Teachers  can  do  much  to  promote  an  intelligent  interest  in  this 
important  subject ;  and  something,  to  say  the  least,  toward  prevent- 
ing the  needless  destruction  of  valuable  property  by  bonfires  and  the 
careless  use  of  matches  by  school  childi^en. 

a>HE  Chinese  Government  proposes  to  send  one  hundred  students 
_  to  America  every  year  for  four  years,  and  a  minimum  of  fifty 
students  every  year  thereafter,  during  the  time  while  payments  of 
indemnity  are  being  made  by  China  to  the  United  States,  or  from 
1909  to  1940.  The  influence  that  these  students  will  ultimately  exert 
upon  the  future  of  China  and  of  the  world  is  a  subject  upon  which 
the  imagination  can  profitably  dwell,  but  it  would  be  liard  to  estimate 
it  accurately.  It  is  a  part  of  the  great  modern  movement  of  what  the 
Germans  call  the  Weltgeist^  and  what  Christians  name  the  Holy 
Spirit.     However  named  and  whatever  the  nature  of    the  influence 
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the  medium  through  which  it  operates  is  largely  if  not  chiefly  the 
public  school  teacher. 

AN  interesting  printed  statement  in  relation  to  the  Rhodes  Schol- 
arships is  sent  out  by  The  Rhodes  Trust  (December,  1908). 
From  it,  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers,  we  cull  the  following 
information  : — 

The  whole  number  of  scholars  in  residence  for  the  academic  year 
1908-9  is  178.  These  are  distributed  as  follows  among  the  colleges  : 
Balliol,  15;  Christ  Church,  14;  Exeter  and  Queen's,  each,  13;  St. 
John's,  1 2  ;  Hertford,  New  College  and  Worcester,  each,  1 1  ;  Merton 
and  Wadham,  each,  10;  Oriel,  9;  Lincoln  and  Pembroke,  each,  8; 
Brasenose,  Trinity  and  University,  each,  7;  Magdalen,  6;  Jesus,  4; 
and  Corpus,  2.  There  are,  in  addition,  eleven  ex-scholars  in  resi- 
dence for  the  October  term,  engaged  either  in  teaching,  research 
or  special  study  for  examination.  The  total  so  reached  of  189  is  the 
highest  point  in  numbers  hitherto  attained. 

The  work  of  the  scholars  now  in  residence  is  distributed  as  follows 
over  the  different  courses  of  study  organized  in  the  University  :  Liter^e' 
humaniores,  20 ;  natural  science  (geology,  chemistry,  physiology  and 
physics),  18;  jurisprudence,  38;  history,  20;  mathematics,  4; 
theology,  9 ;  English  literature,  7 ;  Oriental  languages,  i  ;  modern 
languages,  4;   honor  moderations — classical,  3. 

One  Scholarship  was  vacated  by  death.  R.  C.  Many,  Louisiana, 
1905  (Qiieen's),  who  had  gained  for  himself  much  respect  and  a  posi- 
tion of  marked  influence  in  his  own  College,  was  drowned  while 
spending  his  vacation  in  Cornwall. 

In  athletics  four  scholars  (all  South  African)  played  in  the  Rugb}' 
football  team  against  Cambridge — one  of  these,  W.  W.  Hoskin 
(Trinity),  being  the  Captain  of  the  team.  Two  scholars  represented 
England  and  one  Scotland  in  International  Rugby  football  matches. 
In  athletic  sports  five  scholars  (three  American  and  two  Colonial)  ;  in 
cricket  one  (Colonial)  ;  in  lacrosse  seven  (five  Colonial  and  two 
American)  ;  in  lawn  tennis  two  (Colonial)  ;  and  in  water  sports  two 
(Colonial)  represented  Oxford  against  Cambridge. 

There  will  be  no  election  of  scholars  from  the  United  States  for 
1909.  The  examination  for  the  scholarships  open  for  1910,  both  for 
the  United  States  and  for  the  Colonies  to  which  they  are  assigned, 
will  take  place  in  October,  1909,  and  the  election  of  scholars  will  be 
completed  in  the  January  following,  the  elected  scholars  coming  into 
residence  in  October,  19 10.  It  is  believed  that  by  this  earlier  exam- 
ination and  election  of  scholars  the  regular  work  of  candidates  will  be 
least  interfered  with  in  their  own  colleges  and  universities,  and  elected 
scholars  will  have  a  better  opportunity  of  directing  their  studies  in 
preparation  for  the  course  at  Oxford. 

Circulars  giving  detailed  information  in  reference  to  the  award  of 
the  scholarships  in  each  of  the  communities  interested  may  be  obtained 
on  application  to  the  offices  of  the  Trust,  Seymour  House,  Waterloo 
Place,  London,  S.W. 
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GREAT    BRITAIN LEGISLATION,    I908 

The  hope  that  1908  might  give  to  England  an  education  law  which 
would  collect  in  one,  all  the  best  contained  in  the  series  of  education 
acts  from  1870  to  1907  included,  with  elimination  of  the  one  radical 
cause  of  friction,  the  religious  controversy,  passed  with  the  close  of 
the  Parliamentary  session  December  21st.  The  compromise  measure 
introduced  by  Mr.  Runciman,  upon  the  withdrawal  of  the  McKenna 
bill,  had  a  brief  fortnight's  consideration  and  ended  like  its  predecessor. 
As  a  consequence,  the  Act  of  1902  is  still  the  law  of  the  land. 

The  Scotch  education  bill  was  passed  with  little  change  from  its 
original  form.  Its  provisions  include  medical  inspection  of  schools, 
supply  of  food  and  clothing  to  needy  children  at  public  expense,  and 
aid  to  children  seeking  employment.  The  new  law  also  authorizes 
school  boards  to  establish  continuation  classes  and  to  make  attendance 
upon  them  compulsory  for  youths  from  fourteen  to  seventeen  years  of 
age,  and  provides  for  increased  funds  for  secondary  schools. 

The  children's  bill  (England)  which  was  carried  successfully 
through  both  Houses  is  not  strictly  an  educational  measure  although 
in  many  ways  it  bears  upon  the  subject.  It  provides,  among  other 
things,  for  special  court  rooms  for  the  hearing  of  cases  in  which  the 
presence  of  the  children  concerned  is  required — a  sort  of  juvenile  court 
in  embryo. 

PRUSSIA 

Encouragement  for  Art  Studies  by  Professors  of  Secondary  Schools. 
The  current  budget  of  public  instruction,  Prussia,  includes  a  sum  of 
$3,000  to  encourage  the  study  of  ancient  and  modern  art,  by  the 
professors  of  secondary  schools.  This  fund,  which  is  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  minister  of  public  instruction,  will  be  expended  in  travel- 
ing scholarships  to  enable  the  professors  selected  to  visit  designated 
art  centers  and  study  the  collections.  The  purpose  is  not  to  create 
specialists,  or  to  assist  in  personal  researches,  but  to  give  opportunity 
for  the  professors  of  literature,  ancient  and  modern,  and  the  professors 
of  history  and  of  religion,  to  see  for  themselves  the  principal  monu- 
ments of  art,  and  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  literature  pertain- 
ing to  them,  and  thus  to  acquire  solid  and  extended  knowledge  of  the 
evolution,  the  history,  and  the  aesthetic  principles  of  ancient  and 
modern  art. 
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According  to  the  official  circular  announcing  the  conditions  of  the 
scholarships,  the  period  of  foreign  travel  in  each  case  will  be  six 
months.  The  incumbent  is  expected  to  remain  during  two  or  three 
months  in  a  city  which  possesses  an  institute  of  German  art,  either 
ancient  or  modern.  During  this  time  he  will  pursue  his  studies  under 
the  director  of  the  establishment,  and  his  subsequent  course  will  be 
largely  determined  by  the  advice  of  the  same  official. 

The  Preparation  of  Teachers.  The  idea  that  teachers  should  have 
the  advantage  of  university  education  seems  to  be  gaining  strength  in 
Germany.  The  recent  congress  of  teachers  held  at  Konigsberg  gave 
support  to  this  opinion  by  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolutions : — 

(i)  The  universities  are  unequalled  centers  of  scientific  work  and 
the  most  appropriate  for  the  formation  of  teachers. 

(2)  For  this  reason  it  is  resolved,  that  in  the  future,  teachers  should 
have  the  advantage  of  university  facilities. 

(3)  Further,  it  is  demanded  that  the  diploma  of  the  normal  school 
shall  admit  the  possessor  to  a  university. 

The  position  thus  formally  declared  has  not  failed  to  excite  discus- 
sion and  adverse  criticism.  In  particular,  it  is  urged  that  the  teacher 
requires  for  his  role  a  great  variety  and  extent  of  knowledge  ;  but  it  is 
not  important  that  he  should  be  able  to  penetrate  to  the  original 
sources  of  knowledge.  The  university  forms  specialists ;  the  teacher 
should  be,  as  it  were,  universal,  having  a  firm  hold  on  what  is  fixed 
and  certain  in  order  that  he  may  serve  as  a  faithful  depositary  of  truth. 
The  prevailing  opinion,  as  reflected  in  the  current  discussions  of  the 
question,  seems  to  be  that  the  teacher  should  be  formed  in  the  normal 
school,  but  should  be  admitted  to  certain  exercises  and  lectures  at  the 
university  as  a  means  of  fuller  development. 

FRANCE 

The  Demand  for  Agricultural  Instruction  in  Primary  Schools.  The 
complaint  of  the  deserted  land  is  still  heard  in  France  and  teachers  are 
exhorted  to  fortify  their  pupils  against  temptation  to  turn  from  farm 
life  and  labor  by  alluring  lessons  in  the  elements  of  agriculture.  A 
veritable  symposium  on  the  subject  has  recently  appeared  in  the 
columns  of  the  Manuel  General,  from  which  the  following  particulars 
are  derived. 

A  woman  in  charge  of  a  rural  school  observes  that  the  agricultural 
laborers,  men  and  women,  are  too  burdened  with  work  and  too  poorly 
paid  to  be  attached  to  their  calling.  Children  are  exploited,  young 
men  kept  on  famine  wages ;  hence  parents  of  any  intelligence  make 
every  effort  to  save  their  children  from  liking  or  desiring  to  cultivate 
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the  land.  Arguments  and  sentiments,  she  says,  are  powerless  against 
the  hard  realities.  Another  school  mistress  declares  that  identical 
instruction  for  boys  and  girls  is  a  mistake.  She  urges  that  more  time 
be  given  to  teaching  girls  the  elements  of  domestic  economy,  in  order 
that  they  may  more  intelligently,  efficiently  and  easily  bear  their  part 
in  rural  industry.  This  teacher  has  a  little  more  confidence  than  the 
former  in  the  results  of  school  instruction  in  the  special  lines  indicated. 

A  school  master  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  evil  complained  of  is 
not  to  be  corrected  by  programs  and  lessons,  but  by  a  reorganization 
of  rural  life  and  industry.  He  advises  the  formation  of  agricultural 
syndicates,  fixed  contracts  for  labor,  and  comfortable  living  conditions 
in  villages  convenient  to  the  farms. 

The  most  significant  article  on  the  subject  is  contributed  by  a  school 
inspector,  who  protests  against  all  endeavors  to  convert  the  primary 
school  into  a  sort  of  vocational  school.  The  mission  of  the  primary 
school,  he  says,  in  substance,  should  be  to  open  all  the  doors  of  intelli- 
gence in  every  mind  ;  to  initiate  each  child  into  all  the  forms  of  human 
activity,  and,  in  fine,  to  reveal  to  his  teachers,  to  his  parents  and  to 
himself,  his  nascent  aptitudes,  his  vocation.  If  the  school  does  not 
accomplish  this,  it  cannot  be  said  that  it  tends  to  emancipate  the  child ; 
on  the  contrary  it  enslaves  him.  In  the  opinion  of  this  critic  the  con- 
sequences of  such  a  course  are  as  bad  for  society  as  for  the  child.  It 
contracts  the  horizon  of  the  child  to  the  narrow  limits  of  his  own  com- 
munity. Although,  as  a  result,  the  pupil  might,  possibly,  become 
expert  in  a  single  line  of  work,  as  agriculture,  for  example,  he  would 
be  incapable  of  comprehending  the  views  or  the  interests  of  his  com- 
patriots engaged  in  other  pursuits,  in  commerce  or  in  manufacture. 
He  would  measure  everything  by  his  own  industrial  condition.  This 
specialization  would  be  the  death  of  society.  The  country,  he  ob- 
serves further,  is  already  suffering  from  the  exclusive  spirit  of  sectional 
interests  and  nothing  should  be  done  to  intensify  and  multiply  the  lines 
of  separation.  It  is  much  better  to  work,  first  of  all,  for  the  union  of 
citizens  by  imparting  to  them  the  sense  of  common  interests  and  com- 
mon habits  of  thought,  those  essential  elements  of  knowledge  which 
form  the  intellectual  and  moral  inheritance  of  the  nation. 

The  opinion  expressed  by  this  inspector  is  also  affirmed  by  the  lead- 
ing educators  of  France.  It  is  not  upon  elementary  lessons  in  agri- 
culture, such  as  may  be  given  in  primary  schools,  that  the  hope  of 
maintaining  and  developing  the  great  agricultural  interests  of  the 
country  is  placed  ;  but  rather  upon  the  improvement  of  elementary 
education  as  a  basis  for  subsequent  specialization  in  high  schools, 
promotion  of  scientific  research  in  the  universities,  and  the  application 
of  science  to  rural  life  and  industries.  A.  t.  s. 
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[The  editor  wishes  this  department  to  be  absolutely  free  and  open  for  the  expression  of  honest 
opinions,  the  asking^  of  questions  or  the  relation  of  experiences.  He  does  not  hold  the  magazine 
responsible  for  utterances  on  these  pages;  but  asks  that  contributors  shall  bear  in  mind  the  real 
good  of  the  cause.  Please  sign  your  communications  exactly  as  you  wish  them  to  appear  in 
print.     The  editor  will  add  simplv  the  name  of  the  state  from  which  the  contribution  comes.] 

To  the  Editor  of  Education  : — 

"  Inquirer,"  in  the  Readers'  Forum  of  December,  puts  the  question, 
"  Is  there  any  real,  substantial  value  to  follow  the  giving  instruction 
in  a  modern  language  in  the  public  schools  to  pupils  in  the  primary 
grades,  ('.  e.,  in  the  grades  below  the  high  school,  assuming  that  the 
pupil  pursues  his  studies  only  in  the  primary  grades.^"  He  gives 
several  reasons — excellent  they  all  appear  to  the  present  writer — for 
deciding  in  the  negative. 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  read  "  Inquirer's"  conclusions  upon  this  matter, 
which  becomes  interesting  and  important  to  teachers  as  they  watch, 
and  learn  a  good  deal  unexpectedly  from  watching,  attempts  to  teach 
German  or  French  to  young  English-born  pupils.  As  a  brief  word  of 
corroboration  of  the  stand  taken  by  "  Inquirer."  it  is  here  submitted 
that  one  group  of  teachers  known  to  the  writer,  working  under  con- 
ditions exceptionally  favorable  for  seeing  effects  of  teachings,  gradually 
had  the  truth,  as  they  believed,  made  clear  before  their  eyes,  that  for 
little  children  instruction  in  a  foreign  tongue  is  valueless  even  as  pro- 
motive of  good  pronunciation  and  even  as  foundation  for  later  study. 
Further  than  that,  these  teachers  seemed  to  discover  that,  as  a  rule, 
children  under,  we  will  say,  ten  years  of  age,  cannot  attempt  to  learn 
two  languages — the  native  tongue  and  anothei* — without  the  result  that 
both  languages  are  thereafter  spoken  and  otherwise  used  less  correctly 
than  would  have  been  the  case,  other  things  being  equal,  if  there  had 
not  been  the  bi-lingual  instruction. 

It  would  seem  that  bi-lingual  instruction  given  when  the  child  is  so 
young,  even  when  so  informal  as  that  imparted  by  French  or  German 
nurses,  and  even  when  most  carefully  managed  by  governesses,  tutors, 
or  in  school,  tends  to  make  the  child's  utterance  inaccurate,  robs  him 
of  power  to  devote  as  much  care  as  he  should  to  his  native  language, 
and  injures  his  sense  for  language  in  general. 

One  would  like  to  enter  further  into  cause  and  effect,  but  space  for- 
bids ;  perhaps,  however,  the  effects  suggested  above  may  appear  to 
stand  to  reason  ? 

s.  p.  p. 

Boston. 
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To  the  Editor  of  Education  : — 

In  a  recent  meeting  of  teachers  a  prominent  newspaper  writer  pre- 
sented a  view  that  frequently  finds  expression  among  journaHsts  :  that 
high  school  students  write  poorly  because  they  know  that  their  themes 
serve  no  practical  purpose,  and  are  destined  to  the  waste  basket ;  while 
on  the  other  hand,  reporters  soon  learn  to  write  well  because  they  are 
stimulated  by  the  immediate  use  of  what  they  write.  In  other  words, 
the  reporter  writes  for  an  audience,  while  the  student  writes  only 
because  he  must;  and  his  work,  lacking  motive,  also  lacks  value. 

Evidently,  if  this  view  is  to  stand  unmodified,  teachers  of  English 
have  cause  to  be  discouraged,  for  it  is  evident  that  there  is  no  way  of 
making  practical  use  of  the  finger  exercises  of  English  composition. 
Even  the  newspapers  that  are  so  concerned  over  the  sad  state  of  the 
written  language,  would  hardly  carry  their  interest  so  far  as  to  offer 
their  columns  as  an  exercise  ground  for  every  fledgling  Pegasus.  The 
journalist's  criticism  seems  very  much  like  requiring  that  the  student 
should  learn  to  write  before  he  begins  writing. 

However,  for  our  consolation,  we  may  fairly  raise  several  questions. 
We  may  waive  such  points  as  whether  the  English  of  all  reporters  is 
so  uniformly  superior;  whether  age  and  experience  are  not  large 
factors  ;  and  whether  young  newspaper  writers  have  not  usually  had 
the  criticised  school  training  to  build  upon.  So  that  the  comparison 
is  unfair,  being  between  the  young  writer  with  only  school  training  on 
one  side  and  the  young  writer  with  school  training  plus  journalistic 
training  on  the  other.  The  important  questions  are  two  :  Is  there  no 
profit  in  an  exercise  done  simply  because  it  must  be  done?  and  Is  there 
no  effective  motive  for  writing  except  the  practical  use  of  the  thing 
written  ? 

In  answer  to  the  first  of  these  questions,  it  is  worth  while  to  note 
that  those  are  not  lacking  who  hold  the  main  defect  of  our  present 
system  of  education  to  be  the  tendency  to  require  a  student  to  do  very 
little  except  what  interests  him — a  state  of  things  that  results  in  mental 
flabbiness.  Unquestionably,  an  essay  that  is  "ground  out"  only 
because  it  is  due  at  a  rapidly  approaching  hour,  will  lack  inspiration, 
and  probably  interest.  It  need  not  lack  clearness  or  correctness.  If 
it  have  these  qualities  it  will  have  served  its  first  purpose.  Scarcely 
less  important,  it  will  have  aided  in  strengtliening  the  writer's  ability 
to  hold  his  mind  to  a  piece  of  work  for  which  he  does  not  care,  but 
which  must  be  done. 

As  to  the  question  of  motive — for  all  that  the  criticism  quoted  above 
implies  is  that  students  lack  any  adequate  motive  for  writing  good 
English — there  are  other  motives  besides  seeing  your  work  in  print. 
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The  class  room  is  a  world  in  itself,  and  supplies  various  incentives 
tliat  would  not  appeal  to  those  who  have  passed  out  of  it.  To  begin 
with  the  lowest,  the  desire  to  be  credited  with  good  marks  is  a  minor 
motive,  but  more  or  less  effective ;  the  possibility  that  the  essay  may 
receive  the  compliment  of  public  commendation  is  a  motive  exactly  the 
same  in  kind  as  the  commonest  incentive  of  the  author  ;  if  the  teacher 
be  the  right  kind,  the  teacher  is  an  audience  worth  pleasing;  and 
finally,  for  more  students  than  the  critical  journalist  might  believe, 
there  is  the  motive  that  resides  in  the  writer  himself — pride  in  the 
work  for  the  work's  sake.  That  does  not  mean  that  the  work  need 
be  good  to  show  evident  interest.  Many  a  manifest  absurdity  in  a 
schoolboy's  composition  is  proof  of  an  attempt — a  futile  attempt — to 
excel,  more  hopeful  than  any  dead  level  of  correctness.  The  teacher 
who  can  rouse  in  a  student  this  desire  to  say  a  thing  well  has  found  a 
better  incentive  to  the  use  of  good  English  than  even  appearance  in 
the  columns  of  the  morning  paper. 

W.  E.  AIKEN. 
Mount  Hermon,  Mass. 

To  the  Editor  of  Education  : — 

While  so  many  good  things  are  being  said  on  "  How  to  teach,"  why 
not  say  a  word  on  "  How  to  mark"  }  To  be  sure,  the  latter  is  not 
nearly  so  important  as  the  former,  but  yet  it  is  a  necessary  part  of  a 
teacher's  equipment. 

I  should  suggest  that  a  continuous  line  or  graph  be  used,  after  the 
manner  of  a  temperature  chart.  Any  blank  book  with  pages  ruled 
horizontally  will  do.  If  desired,  the  pages  may  be  divided  by 
perpendicular  lines,   making  spaces  for  each  day  of  the  week. 

Put  the  names  of  the  pupils,  say,  John  Jones,  Lucy  Smith,  William 
White,  George  Green,  at  the  left  of  the  page,  in  the  same  manner  as  for 
any  record  book.  Put  the  days  of  the  week  at  the  top  and  the  words 
"Excellent,"  "Good,"  "Fair,"  "Failure,"  at  the  right.  Then  start 
each  pupil's  graph  on  Monday,  directing  it  upward  or  downward 
according  to  degree  of  excellence.  Any  teacher  can  easily  construct 
such  a  chart. 

If  John  Jones  had  a  perfect  lesson  Monday,  the  mark  would  be  at 
the  top  of  the  space;  Tuesday,  almost  perfect;  Wednesday,  Thurs- 
day and  Friday,  perfect.  Lucy  Smith  was  perfect  Tuesday ;  the 
other  days  nearly  so.  Geo.  Green  failed  every  day  but  Tuesday  and 
Friday,  and  then  he  did  not  know  much. 

At  a  glance,  the  work  of  John  Jones  can  be  declared  excellent ; 
Lucy  Smith,  good;  Wm.  White,  fair;  Geo.  Green,  failure.  The 
method  is  simple  and  accurate.     What  more  need  be  said? 

ROBERT    R.  GOFF. 
Fall  River,  Mass. 
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Gray's  Manual  of  Botany.  (Seventh  Edition.)  A  Handbook  of  the 
Flowering  Plants  and  Ferns  of  the  Central  and  Northeastern  States  and  adja- 
cent Canada.  Rearranged  and  extensively  revised  bj  Benjamin  Lincoln 
Robinson,  Asa  Gray  Professor  of  Systematic  Botany  in  Harvard  University,  and 
Merritt  Lyndon  Fernald,  Assistant  Professor  of  Botany  in  Harvard  University. 
This  book,  long  awaited  with  impatience  by  students  of  the  flora,  of  which  it 
treats,  gives  ample  evidence  of  the  extreme  pains  which  have  been  taken  to 
make  it  as  nearly  perfect  as  such  a  work  can  be.  Here  are  embodied  the  data 
accumulated  during  nearly  twenty  years  (since  the  appearance  of  the  sixth 
edition)  in  one  of  the  leading  herbaria  of  the  world.  Fortunately  the  principal 
authors  of  the  revision  admirably  supplement  each  other,  the  one  being  prima- 
rily interested  in  the  historical  and  the  purely  taxonomic  study  of  our  flora, 
while  the  other  has  spent  much  time  in  field  work  and  devoted  his  attention 
largely  to  some  aspects  of  ecological  plant  geography  in  a  portion  of  the  field 
covered  by  the  new  Manual.  Some  of  the  notable  characteristics  of  the  work 
are:  The  brevity  and  precision  of  the  descriptions.  The  definiteness  with 
which  the  geographic  distribution  is  stated.  The  judgment  shown  in  deciding 
what  are  to  be  reckoned  species  and  what  varieties  or  forms.  The  admirable 
quality  of  the  cuts  (not  mere  Habitusbilder)  which  serve  to  elucidate  all  the 
more  difficult  genera,  such  as  Carex,  Salix,  Crataegus,  Desmodium,  Aster  and 
many  others.  There  are  in  all  more  than  a  thousand  illustrations.  The  thor- 
oughness with  which  the  nomenclature  has  throughout  been  brought  into 
accordance  with  the  Vienna  code.  For  the  reasons  just  cited,  and  many  others, 
this  volume  is  indispensable  to  every  working  botanist  of  the  region  which  it 
covers.  (Review  by  J.  Y.  Bergen.)  926  pp.  American  Book  Company,  1908. 
Price,  $2.50. 

Echoes  from  Oak  Street.  By  Ruthella  Benjamin.  This  purports  to  be  a 
transcript,  in  conversational  form,  of  a  so-called  Twentieth  Century  Prayer 
Meeting.  The  characters  seem  to  be  real,  their  remarks  warm  with  human 
feeling  and  emotion,  their  convictions  strong  and  backed  by  courage.  The 
scheme  is  so  well  carried  out  by  the  reporter  that  it  might  well  be  a  report  of 
real  meetings.  Indeed,  the  scheme  is  worthy  of  adoption,  particularly  in 
churches  where  the  pastor  usually  does  all  the  talking  and  a  few  —  always  the 
same  few  —  bear  testimony  at  every  prayer  meeting.  M.  A.  Donohue  &  Co., 
Chicago.     Price,  50  cents. 

Plane  and  Solid  Geometry.  By  Elmer  A.  Lyman.  The  aim  of  the  author 
has  been  to  prepare  a  text-book  in  geometry  through  which  it  will  not  only  be 
possible  but  necessary  for  the  student  to  work  his  way,  relying  on  his  own 
reasoning  powers.  Difficult  theorems  are  demonstrated  in  full,  while  the 
demonstrations  of  many  easy  theorems  have  been  left  to  the  student.  Prob- 
lems of  construction,  with  practical  applications,  are  introduced  early  in  the 
work.  The  treatment  of  the  Theory  of  Limits  is  very  much  simplified.  To  the 
student  who  desires  to  think  his  work  in  geometry  rather  than  memorize  it, 
this  book  will  prove  of  inestimable  value.  American  Book  Company. 
Price,  $1.00. 
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Reading.  By  Mary  E.  Laing.  This  is  a  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  a 
work  that  has  had  extensive  use  by  teachers.  It  contains  in  epitome  the  results 
of  the  latest  research  at  Columbia,  Pennsylvania,  Wisconsin,  and  certain  of  the 
German  universities.  Valuable  material  has  also  been  added  to  the  appendix. 
It  is  now  substantial  and  authoritative  on  the  important  subject  of  reading, 
and  should  be  on  the  desk  of  every  teacher  of  the  subject.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 
Price,  So  cents  net. 

Modern  Language  Texts.  Victor  Hugo— Selected  Poems,  edited  by  A. 
Schinz  (Heath),  consists  of  nearly  fifty  of  the  best  of  Hugo's  poems,  prepared 
for  use  in  schools  by  judicious  editing  and  informing  notes.  .  .  .  Lemaitre — 
Contes  Extraits  de  Myrrha,  edited  by  E.  Riville-Rensch  (Heath),  gives  seven 
short  stories,  exquisite,  dainty,  delicate  and  tender,  suitable  for  reading  in 
secondary  schools.  .  .  .  VVildenbruch — Neid,  edited  by  C.  William  Prettyman 
(Heath),  is  a  modern  German  story  of  rare  power  and  purpose,  thrilling  in  its 
intensity  and  human  interest.  .  .  .  Bohlau — Ratsmadelgeschichten,  edited  by 
Emma  Hjevernick  (Heath),  is  a  little  cabinet  piece  of  miniature  painting,  full 
of  roguish,  kind  and  sunny  humor.  .  .  .  Volkmann — Leander — Traumereien, 
edited  by  J.  B.  E.Jonas  and  Anne  T.  Weede  (Ginn),  consists  of  sixteen  stories, 
which  give  in  simple,  often  colloquial  language,  a  rich  picture  of  the  naive 
beliefs,  traditions  and  superstitions  so  characteristic  of  Germany.  .  .  .  Bluthgen 
and  Lohmeyer — Der  Weg  zum  Gluck,  edited  by  Wilhelm  Bernhardt  (Heath), 
contains  two  stories — Der  Rugenfahrer  and  Tot  oder  Lebendig.?,  both  most 
excellent  reading  for  beginners  in  German.  .  .  .  Alltagliches,  by  M.  B. 
Lambert,  is  a  conversation  and  reading  book  with  many  excellent  features, 
presenting  in  simple  German  the  objects  and  incidents  of  the  daily  life  of  the 
pupil  in  and  outside  of  the  School.  .  .  .  Lectures  Faciles,  by  Mary  Stone 
Bruce,  is  for  the  use  of  pupils  in  secondary  schools,  designed  to  make  the 
speaking  of  French  a  distinct  part  of  the  lessons.  It  presents  many  novel 
arrangements,  and  is  most  carefully  graded  (Heath).  American  Book 
Company. 

Choruses  and  Part  Songs  for  High  Schools.  By  Edward  Bailey  Birge. 
The  editor  in  selecting  material  for  this  book  was  guided  by  certain  fundamental 
principles:  Intrinsic  musical  value  ;  selections  of  interest  to  high  school  pupils, 
and  range  of  the  voice.  His  songs  are  therefore  of  a  nature  and  degree  to  suit 
the  distinct  purpose  for  which  the  collection  was  assembled.  The  music  is 
arranged  throughout  for  mixed  voices,  the  tenor  part  being  adapted  to  meet  the 
varying  conditions  in  high  schools.  All  of  the  songs  are  of  a  high  degree  of 
merit,  there  being  admitted  no  flippant  melodies  nor  tawdry  words.  American 
Book  Company.      Price,  65  cents. 

Grammar  and  Its  Reasons.  By  Mary  Hall  Leonard.  This  is  not  a  text- 
book of  English  grammar  but  is  a  series  of  essays  dealing  with  the  more 
important  parts  of  our  grammar,  with  the  development  of  grammar  itself  as  a 
science;  a  sort  of  free  discussion  of  the  present  day  status  of  English  grammar 
and  of  the  relations  of  this  science  to  other  forms  of  language  study.  The 
author  undertakes  to  throw  some  light  upon  the  difficult  parts  of  this  very 
technical  and  rather  unpopular  subject,  hence  the  book  is  for  teachers  of 
grammar  and  for  students  in  the  higher  schools.  The  discussion  is  candid, 
clear  and  cogent,  and  the  information  collected  and  presented  is  of  value  to 
all  interested  in  teaching  the  subject.     A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co. 
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standard  Algebra.  By  William  J.  Milne.  This  algebra  follows  the  induc- 
tive method  of  presentation,  using  declarative  statements  and  observations 
instead  of  questions.  The  problems  are  fresh  in  character,  and  are  classified 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  equations  involved.  The  statement  of  necessary 
definitions  and  of  principles  is  clear  and  concise  and  fully  illustrated.  The 
numbir  of  exercises  is  extremely  large,  and  the  variety  is  great.  A  feature  of 
the  book  is  that  the  problems  are  more  distinctly  related  to  real  life  and  busi- 
ness than  those  found  in  most  algebras.  The  book  will  commend  itself  to  those 
desiring  a  text  that  is  thoroughly  up-to-date  in  its  matter,  clear  and  intelligible 
in  its  presentation,  and  thorough  in  its  method  of  treatment.  American  Book 
Company.     Price,  $i.oo. 

Latin  Lessons.  By  D  iniel  W.  Lothman.  This  book  is  the  outgrowth  of 
the  author's  experience  in  the  teaching  of  Latin,  standing  the  test  of  a  two  years' 
trial  in  his  o  Am  classroom  before  being  put  in  final  form.  Dr.  Lothman  believes 
that  better  results  can  be  secured  from  the  study  of  Latin  in  secondary  schools 
by  a  more  extensive  and  more  intelligent  use  of  the  grammar,  and  to  that  end 
he  has  made  its  use  compulsory  in  the  first  year,  thus  establishing  early  the 
grammar  habit,  and  thus  a  broadened  use  of  the  grammar  in  succeeding  years. 
Another  characteristic  feature  is  the  lesson-to-a-page  arrangement,  whereby 
the  topic  of  each  lesson  is  seen  at  a  glance.  The  lessons  proper  which  lead  to 
the  connected  reading  matter  contain  a  vocabulary  of  five  hundred  words,  taken 
almost  exclusively  from  Caesar's  Commentaries.     Ginn  &  Co.     Price,  90  cents. 

Herodotus.  Edit.-d  by  Charles  F.  Smith  and  Arthur  G.  Laird.  This,  the 
latest  volume  of  the  Greek  Series  for  colleges  and  schools,  is  intended  for  the 
freshmen  and  sophomore  classes,  and  is  adapted  for  rapid  reading.  The  notes, 
while  brief  and  on  the  page  with  the  text,  contain  all  that  is  necessary  for  an 
adequate  appreciation  of  the  text,  which  comprise  books  seven  and  eight  of  the 
history.  Maps  and  plans,  and  Greek  and  English  indexes  enrich  the  edition. 
American  Book  Company.     Price,  $1.75. 

Practical  Elementary  Algebra.  By  Joseph  V.  Collins.  This  is  an 
extremely  simple  book,  omitting  everything  unessential  and  treating  everything 
essential  so  that  it  is  not  unduly  difficult  or  obscure.  It  teaches  related  proc- 
esses and  topics,  provides  abundant  clear  suggestions  to  the  student,  and 
encourages  proving  and  checking  results.  It  correlates  algebra  with  physics, 
geometry  and  other  branches  of  mathematics,  and  contains  a  large  number  of 
practical  exercises  and  problems.  The  book  meets  the  requirements  of  the 
College  Entrance  Board;  at  the  same  time,  it  is  written  as  well  for  those  who 
do  not  go  to  college  as  for  those  who  do.  It  is  a  fine  strong  work  of  immediate 
practical  value  as  a  text-book  in  algebra.  American  Book  Company, 
Price,  $1.00. 

Periodical  Notes 

In  the  Kiiidergarten  Revieiv  for  February,  I>iIeon  Claxton  tells  of  a  visit  to  a  school  for 
crippled  children,  and  gives  a  good  glimpse  of  the  method  of  this  Jiuinanitarian  branch  of  New 
York  City's  educational  work. — February  McClitre's  Magazint  calls  attention  to  that  manv-sided 
subject,  the  saloon  and  its  evils,  in  an  article  entitled  "  The  Scientific  Solution  of  the  Liquor 
Problem." — The  Ceniitry  has  in  its  February  number  an  excellent  article  by  Richard  Watson 
Gilder,  on  "  Lincoln,  the  Leader,"  also  another  Lincoln  article  which  is  a  collection  of  twenty- 
two  letters  of  historical  interest,  with  notes  by  William  I L  Lambert,  the  owner  of  the  original 
letters. — Read  "  A  Farmer's  Wife  and  Glad  of  It  "  in  the  February  Suburban  Life. — In  the 
Atlantic  Monlhly  ior'^a.nix-Ary  the  editor  discusses  the  ever-interesting  question  of  magazine 
making  and  its  relation  to  our  national  literature. 
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BAY    CITY,    MICHIGAN 

I  HE  fact,  that  in  many  places  manual  training  is 
being  subjected  to  adverse  criticism  is  the  result 
of  the  failure  of  the  mass  of  the  people  to  appre- 
ciate its  educational  value,  and  to  their  refusal  to 
consider  it  as  anything  but  a  feeder  for  the 
mechanical  trades,  despite  all  that  has  been 
written  and  said  during  the  past  thirty  years,  yet 
the  present  organization  may  easily  prove  the 
stepping  stone  to  the  solution  of  some  important  industrial 
problems.  Manual  training  has  at  least  demonstrated  that  a 
smattering  of  many  different  kinds  of  work  may  be  taught  in 
the  schools,  and  that  a  certain  degree  of  ability  to  perform  a 
few  simple  mechanical  processes  may  be  acquired. 

This  has  led  many  people  to  infer  that  if  the  courses  were 
judiciously  planned  and  conducted,  by  specializing  upon  one 
particular  industry  the  student  would  acquire  a  commercially 
valuable  efficiency  in  it. 

It  is  perfectly  practicable  to  arrange  a  system  of  hand  work 
beginning  with  the  lower  grades  and  extending  through  the 
high  school  which  will  train  the  pupil,  so  that  at  graduation  he 
will  be  able  to  enter  some  form  of  industrial  work  as  a  work- 
man of  recognized  qualifications  and  value. 

If  a  student  is  not  headed  toward  industrial  life,  the  work  of 
the  grades  and  the  first  year  of  the  high  school  would  produce 
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as  desirable  results  as  are  obtained  by  the  present  methods  of 
manual  training. 

Every  teacher  of  hand  work  appreciates  the  difference  in  the 
degree  of  natural  ability  possessed  by  the  individuals  of  their 
beginning  classes,  this  is  caused  by  the  degree  of  basic  skill 
or  mechanical  taste  with  which  each  student  may  be  endowed. 
It  is  the  degree  of  this  skill  or  natural  aptitude  which  makes 
the  difference  between  the  poor,  the  average  and  the  first-class 
workman,  as  it  is  the  basis  upon  which  special  skill  of  every 
description  must  be  founded. 

A  large  degree  of  this  basic  skill  is  the  heritage  of  some 
children ;  these  intuitively  seek  mechanical  amusements  and 
environment,  and  through  their  childhood  unconsciously  develop 
their  natural  endowment.  If,  during  youth,  they  enter  mechan- 
ical work  their  progress  will  be  rapid,  and  when  arrived  at 
maturity  they  will  be  the  finest  workmen  in  their  chosen 
trades.  Other  boys  have  a  less  natural  endowment,  perhaps 
none  at  all,  and  have  had  no  environment  which  would  create 
mechanical  tastes  or  interest,  yet  both  of  these  boys  may, 
perhaps  unconsciously,  be  destined  to  the  lives  of  artisans,  and 
upon  entering  the  shop  the  first  boy  will  soon  outstrip  the 
other. 

If  a  certain  amount  of  basic  skill  had  been  created  and  devel- 
oped during  the  school  life  of  the  second  boy,  there  would  have 
been  less  difference  between  him  and  his  schoolmate ;  and 
while  he  would  probably  not  make  the  rapid  advancement  of 
the  boy  with  the  greater  natural  gifts,  he  would  be  spared 
much  humiliation  and  discouragement,  and  his  progress  would 
be  such  that  he  could  reasonably  expect  to  attain  a  far  more 
desirable  place  than  is  possible  under  present  industrial 
conditions. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  paper  we  will  assume  that  basic 
skill  is  composed  of  three  factors,  and  the  individual  having 
the  best  possible  endowment  of  all  of  them  will  possess  lOO 
per  cent  of  basic  skill.  In  such  a  case,  the  brain  as  a  factor 
will  equal  50  per  cent,  the  eye  25  per  cent  and  the  hand  25  per 
cent.  The  sum  of  native  mechanical  adaptability  of  either  or 
all  of  these  factors  equals  the  degree  of  basic  skill  possessed  by 
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the  individual,  and  will  be  an  important  item  in  his  success  as 
a  workman  should  he  become  one.  The  failure  of  the  mass 
of  workmen  to  pass  the  grade  of  mediocrity  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  one  or  more  of  the  factors  of  basic  skill  have  not  been 
developed  to  the  degree  necessary  to  enable  them  to  bring  forth 
the  results  which  alone  will  entitle  them  to  a  better  place. 

By  giving  special  attention  to  the  development  of  the  par- 
ticular factors  of  skill  in  which  the  workman  is  most  deficient, 
the  writer  believes  it  is  quite  possible  to  remedy  the  deficiency 
to  a  great  extent.  It  is  possible  to  arrange  a  series  of  exercises 
or  tests  which  will  show  the  natural  gifts,  or  the  degree  of 
efficiency  possessed  by  each  of  the  three  factors  of  skill  when 
the  student  enters  the  trade  school,  and  keep  tab  on  his  devel- 
opment with  sufficient  accuracy  to  allow  of  arrangement  of 
work  to  suit  individual  cases. 

If  the  apprentice  does  not  possess  a  moderate  degree  of  basic 
skill,  either  natural  or  acquired,  it  must  be  obtained  before  he 
can  reach  even  a  fair  degree  of  efficiency,  or  he  will  simply  be 
a  mechanical  mechanic,  lacking  the  intuition,  skill  and  interest 
which  the  first-class  workman  must  possess. 

Ordinarily  this  basic  skill  is  acquired  simultaneously  with 
special  skill  upon  actual  work,  thus  requiring  more  time  to 
attain  efficiency  than  if  there  were  a  good  degree  of  basic  skill 
to  begin  with.  If  the  apprentice  waits  until  he  has  nearly 
reached  maturity  before  beginning  to  learn  his  trade,  he  will 
probably  never  attain  the  efficiency  nor  the  workman's  auto- 
matic skill  and  intuition  to  the  same  degree  possible,  had  he 
begun  during  the  impressionable  years  of  his  life. 

It  is  between  the  sixth  and  twelfth  years  of  a  child's  life  that 
basic  skill,  not  special  skill  in  any  trade,  but  the  foundation 
for  it  may  be  best  acquired,  as  these  are  the  years  during  which 
the  physical  and  mental  habits  maybe  most  effectually  moulded. 
If  a  good  degree  of  this  skill  is  obtained  during  these  years, 
the  writer  is  convinced  that  professional  efficiency  will  be 
gained  by  the  average  normal  boy  or  young  man  in  from  one 
third  to  two  thirds  of  the  time  necessary  if  he  were  obliged  to 
go  to  work  immediately  upon  leaving  the  grammar  school 
without  this  training. 
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To  sum  up,  the  writer  believes  it  is  possible  to  create  and 
develop  in  the  average  student  the  taste  for  mechanics,  the 
ability  of  the  brain  to  conceive  and  dictate,  the  eye  to  guide, 
and  the  hand  to  perform.  Many  boys  have  these  gifts  by 
natural  endowment,  and  many  others  are  not  so  fortunate,  but 
may  by  training  receive  an  equivalent,  and  the  number  available 
for  mechanics  thereby  largely  increased. 

The  methods  of  developing  basic  skill  in  the  lower  grades 
should  not  include  slight,  delicate  motions,  nor  require  contin- 
uous concentration  of  either  of  the  factors  of  skill  upon  small 
details,  as  children  of  these  grades  cannot  work  to  advantage 
upon  such  work.  Instead,  they  should  be  given  work  requiring 
broad,  free  movements  ;  the  imperfections  of  such  work  may 
be  plainly  seen  at  a  distance,  not  requiring  close  scrutiny  to 
detect  them. 

In  this  way  freedom  of  movement  will  be  gained,  bold 
methods  of  work  will  result,  and  awkwardness  will  be  elimi- 
nated to  a  degree  greater  than  might  result  from  years  of  work 
at  a  later  period  in  life. 

Neither  should  the  children  of  these  grades  be  taught  any- 
thing of  any  special  trade,  excepting  incidentally,  never  as 
trade  instruction,  as  they  have  neither  the  mental  maturity  nor 
the  physical  strength  necessary  to  undertake  this  sort  of  work 
to  advantage. 

Trade  instruction  means  the  use  of  tools,  therefore  includes 
mechanical  processes  and  methods  of  work,  which  will  be 
learned  much  faster  and  better  at  a  later  time  if  the  greatest 
possible  degree  of  basic  skill  is  developed  in  the  lower  grades. 

Mechanical  methods  of  work  result  in  a  comparatively  small 
amount  of  good  from  an  educational  standpoint,  therefore  in 
most  of  the  work  in  the  lower  grades  the  student  should  depend 
upon  the  tools  which  the  Almighty  has  given  him — the  brain, 
the  eye  and  the  hand — exercising  them  as  much  as  possible, 
rarely  using  the  square,  compass,  or  any  other  tool  which  will 
take  the  place  of  the  direct  exercise  of  either  of  the  three  factors 
of  skill.  The  basic  skill  thus  acquired  will  make  possible  far 
greater  efficiency  in  the  use  of  tools  and  instruments  of  precision 
of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  and  also  cultivate  the  power 
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to  retain  and  reproduce  visual  impressions,  which  is  of  impor- 
tance to  everyone,  especially  to  the  artisan. 

Crude  work  will  at  first  result,  but  it  should  improve  rapidly, 
although  the  quality  of  work  done  in  the  lower  grades  is  not  so 
important  as  the  results  obtained  in  the  co-ordination  of  the 
three  factors  of  skill. 

These  methods  are  not  apt  to  result  in  a  very  fine  exhibition  of 
work  which  may  prevent  their  ever  attaining  a  great  degree  of 
popularity,  as  alas,  the  number  and  size  of  the  models  form  the 
standard  by  which  the  work  of  the  teacher  and  the  efficiency 
of  the  department  are  judged  by  the  people  at  large ;  the  best 
results  to  the  pupil  cannot  be  accurately  measured  nor  weighed 
any  more  than  in  history,  language  or  other  studies  ;  though 
the  visible  results  may  be  used  to  compare  one  student  with 
another,  it  will  probably  never  be  possible  to  measure  exactly 
the  progress  of  the  three  factors  of  skill. 

The  mechanic  deals  with  substances,  and  all  substance  has 
form.  It  requires  years  under  ordinary  conditions  to  know 
form,  not  in  its  aesthetic  sense  only,  though  that  includes  all, 
but  the  form  of  edges,  angles,  planes,  curves,  surfaces  ;  absolute, 
relative  and  comparative  proportions.  The  ability  to  detect 
irregularities  and  inaccuracies  can  only  come  by  long  train- 
ing of  the  brain  to  conceive  the  desired  form,  the  eye  to  detect 
it,  and  the  hand  to  acquire  the  necessary  skill  to  obey  the  brain 
and  eye,  though  this  latter  will  follow  as  fast  as  the  other  two 
factors  are  trained  to  do  their  share  of  the  work,  thus  the  train- 
ing of  the  three  factors  of  skill  obtained  early  in  life  will  be  of 
inestimable  value  to  the  future  artisan. 

Correct  methods  of  training  will  develop  taste  and  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  knowledge  of  artistic  form,  which  is  valuable 
from  a  purely  mechanical  standpoint.  This  is  of  great  value 
to  the  artisan,  though  few  possess  it,  and  fewer  still  realize  its 
value,  but  it  is,  perhaps,  the  greatest  point  of  advantage  pos- 
sessed by  the  European  workman  over  the  American. 

Dr.  Andrews,  in  the  English  Mechanic,  says  :  "  The  correct 
forms  to  be  given  to  the  materials  to  be  employed  in  the  con- 
struction of  tools  or  machinery,  depend  entirely  upon  natural 
principles.     Natural  form  consists  in  giving  to  each  part  the 
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exact  proportion  that  will  enable  it  to  fulfill  its  assigned  duty 
with  the  smallest  expenditure  of  material,  and  in  placing  each 
portion  of  the  materials  under  the  most  favorable  conditions 
that  the  circumstances  will  admit  of.  Such  form  is  not  only 
the  most  economical,  but,  strange  to  say,  it  is  always  correct 
in  every  respect,  and  invariably  beautiful  and  lovely  in  its 
outlines." 

The  possession  of  this  knowledge  of  form  will  result  in  better 
and  more  artistic  work,  but  on  account  of  its  having  true  form, 
the  work  will  have  more  intrinsic  value.  This  does  not  apply 
to  trades  in  which  the  results  are  obtained  by  machinery  so 
much  as  to  those  which  depend  upon  the  individual  workman, 
though  in  all  cases  the  conscious  power  to  do  well  will  generate 
its  own  instinct. 

The  hand  will  not  perform  an  exercise  more  neatly  nor  with 
greater  accuracy  than  the  brain  has  been  trained  to  dictate,  nor 
the  eye  to  guide,  therefore  the  brain,  eye  and  hand,  should  be 
trained  simultaneously,  not  only  in  the  grades,  but  throughout 
the  years  spent  in  the  high  school. 

A  student  leaving  school  when  he  has  finished  his  grade 
work,  will,  upon  entering  the  shop  or  factory,  begin  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ladder.  The  few  trade  processes  he  may  have 
learned  in  the  manual  training  classes  will  be  of  little  value  to 
him  as  he  will  rarely  be  given  work  upon  which  they  can  be 
used,  and  by  the  time  he  is  placed  upon  this  work  he  will  have 
learned  them  naturally.  •   • 

The  only  real  benefit  he  has  derived  from  his  manual  train- 
ing work  from  the  industrial  standpoint,  is  the  basic  skill  which 
he  has  incidentally  acquired,  and  it  is  upon  this  that  his  future 
progress  must  depend.  Therefore  it  is  of  greater  advantage  to 
the  student  and  to  the  city  if  the  school  equipment  is  used  in  so 
teaching  the  student  that  when  he  enters  the  shop,  he  will  be 
able  to  mount  the  rungs  of  the  ladder  in  the  shortest  possible 
time,  which  end  can  be  best  served  by  strengthening  the  foun- 
dation of  the  whole  matter,  basic  skill. 

In  order  to  carry  out  instruction  of  this  sort  it  is  necessary 
that  different  forms  of  handicraft  should  be  employed  as  the 
medium  of  instruction.     Many  of  those  at  present  in  use  are 
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perfectly  adaptable,  but  among  so  many  there  must  be  some 
to  be  preferred  above  others  when  considered  from  the  stand- 
points of  educational  efficiency,  economy,  adaptability  to  school 
conditions,  and  the  ability  to  create  and  retain  interest. 

These  conditions  should  be  summed  up,  and  the  different 
forms  of  handicraft  considered  from  the  standpoint  of  their 
efficiency  in  creating  basic  skill. 

The  writer  suggests  that  the  five  lower  grades  work  upon 
the  blackboard,  and  clay  modeling,  including  pottery,  the 
work  being  planned  to  demand  large  curves  and  sweeps,  and 
broad  free  motions,  carefully  omitting  small  details. 

In  the  fifth  or  sixth  grades  simple  Venetian  iron  work  and 
elementary  wood  carving  should  be  introduced,  the  work  upon 
the  blackboard  and  in  the  clay  continuing.  The  carving 
should  be  such  that  it  will  be  the  means  of  imparting  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  laws  governing  form,  and  the  arrangement  of 
masses,  rather  than  a  means  of  learning  to  make  absolutely 
clean  cuts,  unless  they  may  be  obtained  without  too  much 
minute  work,  as  at  this  time  smooth  work  is  of  secondary 
importance.  The  finer  work  should  be  practiced  in  the  last 
two  years  of  the  grade  work  and  in  the  high  school  trade 
courses,  when  it  will  be  more  practicable  to  hold  the  student 
to  continuous  good  work  than  in  the  lower  classes. 

The  above  work  offers  small  opportunity  for  mechanical 
precision  in  the  lower  grades,  everything  being  the  direct 
result  of  the  co-ordination  of  the  brain,  and  one  or  both  of  the 
other  factors  of  skill. 

The  seventh  and  eighth  grades  should  be  taught  woodwork 
and  Venetian  iron  work,  as  well  adapted  to  improve  the  instinct 
for  form  ;  the  basic  skill  acquired  in  the  first  six  grades  will 
enable  the  student  to  make  far  greater  progress  than  the  one 
who  begins  his  tool  work  without  any  preliminary  training. 

The  use  of  the  blackboard,  clay  modeling  and  wood  carving 
should  continue  through  the  two  higher  grades,  each  student 
doing  his  bench  work  from  blackboard  sketches,  making  free- 
hand sketches,  and  working  drawings  of  everything  he  makes, 
thus  developing  his  facility  for  graphic  expression,  which  is  of 
inestimable  value  to  the  artisan,  and  at  the  same  time  obtain  a 
working  knowledge  of  plans. 
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The  time  spent  upon  this  work  should  be  varied  between 
one  and  one-half  and  two  and  one-half  hours  in  the  first  grade 
to  four  to  six  hours  per  week  in  the  eighth  grade,  besides  being 
correlated  with  the  other  work  as  much  as  possible. 

The  work  of  the  lower  grades  may  be  taught  by  the  teachers, 
but  part  of  that  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades  should  be  taught 
by  special  instructors.  This  work  will  result  in  the  co-ordina- 
tion of  the  three  factors  of  skill  which  will  make  the  student  of 
more  value  as  an  apprentice,  and  more  apt  in  learning  any 
mechanical  trade  if  he  is  unable  to  go  to  the  high  school.  The 
students  headed  for  business  or  professional  life  may  still  have 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  a  course  in  manual  training. 

If  the  student  enters  the  high  school  intending  to  take  one 
of  the  trade  courses,  this  and  the  scholastic  work  should  be  so 
arranged  that  there  may  be  at  least  fifteen  full  hours  per  week 
in  the  shop. 

If  necessary  the  time  during  which  the  classes  are  held  may 
be  extended  in  order  to  obtain  time  for  work  in  mathematics, 
chemistry  and  physics,  and  one  or  more  cultural  studies ;  at 
least  two  of  these  studies  should  be  carried  all  of  the  time,  and 
all  correlated  to  the  greatest  extent  possible  with  the  work  of 
the  industrial  courses ;  as  the  students  taking  this  work  are  not 
headed  toward  a  college  or  university  course,  the  work  should 
have  as  much  of  practical  value  to  the  future  workman  as  pos- 
sible, regardless  of  its  bearing  upon  college  work. 

It  should  be  the  aim  of  a  course  of  this  sort  to  produce  stu- 
dents who  will  not  consider  work  from  the  technical  stand- 
point, but  to  train  them  to  a  knowledge  of  the  fundamentals  of 
certain  trades,  arid  to  develop  the  power  to  think,  therefore 
elevating  the  standard  of  the  entire  body  of  workmen  as  fast 
as  men  of  this  type  take  their  places  in  the  ranks  of  producers. 

In  many  shops  a  bonus  is  paid  the  workmen  for  improve- 
ments in  the  production,  or  methods  of  manufacturing.  This 
goes  to  the  man  who  can  think,  and  any  trade  education  which 
does  not  include  definite  training  of  the  power  of  thought  is  not 
developing  the  type  of  workmen  demanded  by  our  modern 
conditions,  and  is  not  fulfilling  its  highest  mission. 

The  shop  work  of  the  first  year  in  the  high  school  should 
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consist  of  preliminary  work  in  the  different  industries  taught, 
as  there  is  more  or  less  connection  between  them,  and  during 
this  time  should  be  laid  the  foundation  for  the  special  work  in 
mechanical  drawing,  which  will  later  constitute  part  of  the 
work  of  the  trade  courses. 

Upon  completion  of  this  preliminary  year's  work  the  student 
will  be  better  able  to  select,  and  the  teachers  to  advise,  regard- 
ing the  industry  in  which  he  should  specialize.  The  three 
remaining  years  of  the  high  school  course  should  be  spent  in 
learning  as  much  as  possible  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  the 
trade  which  the  student  has  decided  to  learn. 

By  omitting  the  preliminary  work  the  course  could  be  com- 
pleted in  three  years  or  the  course  itself  cut  down  to  two  years, 
though  the  writer  believes  that  enough  would  be  lost  if  this 
were  done  to  make  it  impossible  to  obtain  the  desired  results. 

It  is  especially  desirable  that  the  teachers  of  the  trades  should 
not  be  men  who  have  received  their  training  at  a  technical 
school,  or  the  industrial  courses  will  soon  become  technical 
courses,  and  the  students  will  not  look  at  their  work  from  the 
standpoint  they  should ;  thus  the  main  object  of  the  trade 
courses  would  be  side  tracked.  The  teachers  should  have  a 
thorough  practical  knowledge  of  their  trades,  gained  by  years 
of  experience  upon  many  different  kinds  of  work ;  men  who 
feel  that  their  trades  are  valuable  possessions,  who  will  keep 
up  with  the  best  progress  in  their  special  lines  of  work,  and 
not  think  that  they  have  reached  the  top  round  of  the  ladder. 
Of  course  they  should  be  men  of  the  personality  suitable  to 
their  work,  with  a  general  culture  which  will  enable  them  to 
associate  with  other  teachers  upon  terms  of  equality.  This 
latter  qualification  will  not  be  so  hard  to  meet  as  to  find  men  of 
the  proper  training  and  ability  to  teach,  despite  the  fact  that 
few  people  think  that  culture  and  overalls  are  a  possible 
combination. 

If  it  is  possible,  arrangements  should  be  made  for  the 
teachers  of  the  industrial  classes  to  take  their  students  at  stated 
times  to  work  in  the  local  shops  upon  the  regular  work,  con- 
forming in  all  things  to  shop  customs.  This  will  ^ive  a 
practical   experience   impossible  to  obtain   in    an    educational 
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institution,  and  when  the  students  have  attained  sufficient 
proficiency  they  should  receive  compensation  for  their  work. 
If  this  method  is  followed  it  will  be  unnecessary  for  the  school 
to  have  more  than  a  very  moderate  equipment  of  the  more 
common  appliances  used  in  each  trade,  only  enough  to  teach 
the  processes  and  to  familiarize  the  students  with  the  use  of 
machinery. 

During  the  time  spent  upon  the  distinctively  trade  work  there 
must  be  as  much  work  of  a  practical  nature  as  possible,  not 
only  upon  a  regular  course  of  typical  problems,  but  upon  the 
general  equipment  of  the  school.  Under  certain  conditions 
some  of  the  municipal  repairing  and  construction  may  be 
undertaken. 

At  all  times  the  administration  of  the  work  should  be  upon 
the  basis  of  an  up-to-date  shop,  everything  operated  upon  a 
commercial  basis  as  much  as  possible. 

A  night  school  should  be  conducted  for  the  benefit  of  those 
actually  engaged  in  the  trade  during  the  daytime,  and  wish 
special  instruction ;  also  for  those  who  wish  to  rise  above  the 
ranks  of  mere  labor. 

No  one  develops  beyond  his  ideals,  and  the  public  school 
system  can  give  the  student  nothing  of  more  value  in  his  future 
contact  with  men,  than  the  knowledge  of,  and  the  ambition  to 
make  the  most  of  his  own  abilities. 

This  work  should  fit  the  students  to  advance  rapidly  to  the 
ranks  of  the  highest  skilled  and  best  paid  workmen,  on  account 
of  their  superior  mental  training,  and  to  the  most  important 
positions  in  the  shops,  according  to  their  ability  and  personality. 
The  truism  that  "knowledge  is  power"  is  not  so  vital  as  that 
"  mental  capacity  is  superior  to  mere  knowledge." 

Most  boys  who  receive  a  course  of  this  sort,  will,  upon  leav- 
ing school  enter  at  once  upon  the  practice  of  the  trade  upon 
which  they  have  specialized,  for  the  reasons  that  they  have 
conceived  a  liking  for  it,  and  that  they  can  command  a  higher 
income  at  once  than  in  any  other  employment.  This  will  pre- 
vent drifting  from  one  thing  to  another  and  ending,  as  so  many 
have,  in  doing  nothing  which  cannot  be  done  by  any  one  with 
slight  training  and  experience. 
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All  methods  of  creating  basic  skill  are  just  as  applicable  to 
girls  as  to  boys.  Their  work  for  the  first  six  grades  should  be 
the  same,  but  at  the  seventh  grade  their  work  should  separate, 
the  boys  taking  elementary  woodwork  as  leading  to  the  trade 
courses  of  the  high  school,  the  girls  entering  cooking  and  sew- 
ing classes  as  pointing  to  a  thorough  course  in  domestic  science, 
including  nursing.  The  work  for  the  girls  should  also  include 
dressmaking,  millinery,  and  other  trades  suitable  for  women. 

It  seems  that  the  movement  toward  industrial  education  has 
almost  entirely  considered  the  boys,  but  the  home  is  the  back- 
bone of  the  nation,  and  of  all  the  best  progress. 

If  the  "  hand  that  rocks  the  cradle  is  the  hand  that  rules  the 
world,"  then  much  more  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  home- 
makers  of  the  next  generation.  Without  the  modest  homes  of 
the  artisans  and  of  others  who  are  obliged  to  make  both  ends 
meet  upon  a  moderate  income,  there  would  be  little  hope  for 
the  future  generations,  as  many  of  the  establishments  of  the 
fashionable  and  their  apes,  are  anything  but  fit  places  to  rear  a 
generation  of  children  who  are  destined  to  be  the  nation's  main- 
stay during  the  coming  years.  Any  movement  toward  indus- 
trial education  will  be  shorn  of  its  best  results  unless  there  is  an 
equal  opportunity  given  the  girls  to  prepare  for  their  work  as 
homemakers,  not  to  conduct  an  establishment,  but  to  maintain 
a  modest  home  economically  and  well. 

The  following  chart  is  for  the  purpose  of  illustration  only,  and 
shows  the  value  of  the  elements  entering  into  the  composition 
of  the  highest  degree  of  commercial  skill,  and  the  periods  of  a 
student's  education,  either  in  the  schools  or  the  shops  in  which 
they  may  be  acquired.  The  percentages  are  of  course  assumed, 
but  from  the  author's  experience  upon  practical  work,  as  a 
teacher  of  manual  training  in  the  grades  and  high  school,  and 
in  connection  with  trade  schools,  he  believes  they  are  fair. 

In  compiling  this  chart,  it  has  been  the  endeavor  to  analyze 
the  skill  possessed  by  the  first-class  workman,  and  to  theoret- 
ically demonstrate  that  a  boy  from  the  grades  may  average  fifty- 
six  per  cent  of  the  highest  commercially  valuable  skill,  plus 
what  he  may  learn  of  the  science  and  theory  of  his  trade  from 
other  sources,  while  the  boy  from  the  high  school  trade  course 
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may  attain  one  hundred  per  cent,  assuming  of  course  that  in 
both  cases  the  boy  has  a  fine  natural  endowment  of  basic  skill. 
Many  boys  without  the  high  school  training  will  by  study 
and  hard  work  eventually  reach  as  high  a  place  as  the  more 
favored  boy,  but  it  will  require  several  years  longer,  and  will 
be  true  of  but  a  small  minority.  Such  cases  will  be  the  result 
of  sheer  force  of  character,  natural  ability,  good  habits  and 
attention  to  business,  which,  after  all  has  been  said,  are  the 
qualities  which  insure  success  to  their  possessor,  and  for  which 
no  form  of  training  can  be  substituted. 


Abundant  Love 

MARTHA    SHEPARD    LIPPINCOTT 

Fill  life's  cup  so  full  of  love 

That  no  evil  may  creep  in, 
Then  will  earth  soon  be  transformed, 

And  no  more  be  courting  sin. 
Peace,  sweet  peace,  will  fill  the  soul, 

As  the  rule  of  love  holds  sway. 
Angel  voices  then  will  sing 

Through  the  long  millennial  day. 

Hearts,  o'erflowing  with  God's  love, 

Make  the  sunshine  of  the  world. 
Love  and  kindness  e'er  should,  then. 

Have  their  banners  all  unfurled. 
So  that  all  may  see  the  way. 

To  the  Heavenly  Father's  light, 
Which  illumines  earth  with  joy. 

Filling  it  with  sweet  delight. 


MOORESTOWN,    N.   J. 


The  Two  Aims  of  High  Schools 

ARLAND  D.  WEEKS,  PROFESSOR  OF  EDUCATION,  NORTH  DAKOTA  AGRICULTURAL 

COLLEGE 


[^^^'^^^^NE  of  the  greatest  difficulties  that  school  adminis- 

Ol  trators  have  to  contend  with  is  the  harmonizing  of 
I  the  two  distinct  aims  of  the  high  school,  namely, 
to  prepare  students  for  college,  and  to  prepare  for 
life  those  students  who  are  not  going  to  college. 
Various  studies,  as  algebra  and  German,  are  chiefly 
of  college  preparatory  value — they  are  more  or  less 
practical  if  the  student  stays  in  school  long  enough 
and  gets  high  enough  to  make  use  of  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  student  leaves  school  at  sixteen  or  eighteen  years  of  age, 
as  the  majority  do,  the  subjects  mentioned  are  of  slight  practical 
value. 

The  old  American  "Latin"  schools,  "Latin  grammar" 
schools  or  "grammar"  schools,  of  colonial  fame,  paid  scant 
attention  to  preparing  for  life  the  student  who  was  not  going  to 
college.     They  were  simply  preparatory. 

Later  came  the  "  academy."  This  was  a  high  school  with 
emphasis  on  preparation  for  life — not  for  college.  The  academy 
was  to  be  the  people's  college  and  fit  for  life  the  student  who 
was  not  to  go  to  college.  It  did  not  always  succeed,  but  the 
aim  was  worthy. 

We  are  now  in  the  day  of  the  high  school.  Latin  grammar 
schools  and  old-time  academies,  of  private  or  partly  private 
character,  have  vanished  before  the  inroads  of  the  public  high 
school.  The  aim  of  the  Latin  grammar  school,  plus  the  aim  of 
the  old  academy,  is  the  double  aim  of  the  present  high  school. 
The  railroads  meet  the  needs  of  through  and  local  passengers 
by  running  different  trains.  In  education  we  want  to  arrange 
it  so  that  any  student  who  gets  on  board  the  local  can  change 
his  mind  at  any  time,  and  instantaneously  be  a  through  pas- 
senger. Here  is  one  of  the  most  stubborn  difficulties  in  education. 
Notice  that  if  all  our  young  people  were  assured  of  a  fairly 
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long  school  attendance  the  problem  would  be  easy.  But  with 
thousands  dropping  out  from  grade  to  grade  in  the  elementary 
schools  and  from  year  to  year  in  the  high  schools,  the  question 
is  different. 

Democratic  principle  is  at  stake  here.  In  Germany  where 
the  schools  corresponding  in  the  age  of  pupils  with  our  high 
schools  are  organized  to  meet  the  needs  of  distinct  social  classes, 
general  society  is  organized  on  a  feudal  or  caste  basis  that  is 
very  offensive  to  American  ideas  of  social  equality.  We  do  not 
want  caste  education.  We  must  still  make  it  possible  for  the 
poorest  child  to  make  his  way  from  the  log  cabin — or  the  prairie 
shack — to  the  White  House.  The  lone  district  school  must 
point  the  way  to  the  universities  and  the  professions.  At  the 
same  time,  should  the  child's  educational  career  be  arrested, 
we  do  not  want  to  turn  him  out  aimless  and  jobless,  with  an 
incomplete  foundation  for  higher  education  and  with  no  training 
for  industrial  opportunities. 

What  are  we  to  do? 

First :  Make  the  colleges  and  universities  accept  for  entrance 
any  subject  that  any  high  school  sees  fit  to  give  for  the  practical 
education  of  the  student.  The  character  of  the  work  in  the 
universities  would  be  sympathetically  changed  thereby  to  some 
extent,  and  the  spirit  of  higher  education  would  doubtless  be 
improved. 

Second  :  Secure  the  enforcement  of  compulsory  education 
laws  and  encourage  a  longer  period  of  school  attendance.  The 
state  should  educate  its  citizens. 

Third  :  Introduce  into  the  lower  schools  such  subjects  as 
agriculture,  domestic  science  and  elementary  mechanic  arts, 
subjects  which  are  practical  and  vocational,  and  at  the  same 
time  are  suitable  as  a  general  preparation  for  other  occupations 
or  for  advanced  study  in  appropriate  departments  of  the  higher 
institutions. 

Fourth :  Instead  of  setting  up  mere  trade  schools  for  money- 
less and  various  other  students  of  high  school  age,  make  in- 
dustrial training  an  element  in  all  existing  high  schools. 
Crowd  out  the  subjects  that  are  least  defensible  from  any 
point  of  view,  as  Latin,  and  make  room  for  the  trade  element. 


"How  to  Teach"  Series 

IX 
Teaching   Composition 

THOS.  C.  BLAISDELL,  EAST  LANSING,  MICHIGAN 

|URING  twenty  years,  composition  teaching  has 
been  finding  itself.  In  an  occasional  school  the 
subject  has  come  to  its  own.  Here  it  is  taught  as 
an  art.  Many  teachers  understand  that  it  should 
be  thus  taught,  and  they  have  been  and  are  grop- 
ing after  this  goal.  For  too  many  teachers,  even 
to-day,  composition  is  still  only  a  science.  In  no 
other  subject  have  text-books  improved  more  rap- 
idly or  developed  more  effectively.  Almost  every  new  book, 
both  for  grades  and  for  high  schools,  aims  to  present  the  art 
side,  basing  the  teaching  of  expression  largely  upon  properly 
guided  practice.  That  teachers  are  demanding  such  books  and 
that  authors  are  striving  to  make  them,  promises  continued  im- 
provement in  the  teaching  of  this  most  important  subject. 

Composition  is  expression  by  means  of  words,  whether  oral 
or  written.  To  teach  composition  is  to  train  students  to  the 
effective  expression,  not  only  of  thought,  but  also  of  feeling. 
It  is  not  to  assign  a  subject,  and  then  to  let  the  pupil  write  with- 
out guidance  and  to  permit  his  product  to  pass  without  criticism. 
It  is  not  to  have  themes  written  for  the  waste  basket. 

The  first  aim  of  composition  teaching  should  be  power  to 
express  readily,  vividly  and  potently  ;  power  to  express  accu- 
rately and  beautifully  should  be  a  secondary  aim.  A  crude, 
unpolished  oratory,  abounding  in  violations  of  grammar  and 
rhetoric,  yet  thrilling  every  nerve  and  prompting  instant  action, 
is  far  more  desirable  than  a  faultless  oratory,  devitalized  and 
impotent,  leaving  an  audience  charmed  with  its  finish,  but 
wholly  unmoved.  The  combination  of  power  and  polish  is 
better  than  either.  Lincoln  gave  it  to  the  world  in  his  im- 
mortal Gettysburg  speech. 
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In  these  respects  composition  does  not  differ  from  oratory. 

The  teacher's  first  aim,  then,  must  be  the  development  of 
power,  of  effectiveness  in  expression.  One  way  of  accom- 
plishing this  is  to  help  the  pupil  to  appreciate  and  to  realize 
the  power  that  some  master  workman  has  displayed.  The 
pupil  must  see,  must  feel,  that  the  master  has  wrought  well. 
The  teacher  should  then  show  him  how  the  master  has  wrought, 
by  what  methods  he  has  been  able  to  thrill.  He  must  show  the 
student  how  much  has  been  omitted,  how  much  has  been  sug- 
gested by  the  few  details  and  by  the  words  of  wide  association 
which  have  been  used.  He  must  reduce  the  master's  expres- 
sion to  the  simplest  statement  of  fact  and  show  that  in  this  form 
it  is  all  but  powerless.  Thus  the  student  will  learn  that  vital 
power  comes  from  a  careful  selection  of  the  things  to  be  spoken 
and  of  the  words  used  to  express  them. 

The  next  step  is  often  all  but  fatal. 

The  pupil  should  not  be  asked  to  reproduce  the  work  of  the 
master  in  his  own  words.  Nothing  more  deadening  to  power 
can  be  devised.  The  only  reproduction  work  of  value  in  com- 
position is  the  oral  reproduction  of  a  story,  for  the  purpose  of 
really  interesting  the  person  or  the  audience  to  whom  it  is  told. 
To  rewrite  a  story,  an  incident  or  a  character  sketch  calls  only 
for  memory ;  it  requires  neither  thought  nor  feeling.  The 
doing  of  it  is  usually  mere  mechanical  drudgery,  which  wearies 
and  discourages  the  pupil,  making  him  feel  that  theme  writing 
is  only  a  form  of  torture.  It  calls  for  almost  no  constructive 
ability  ;  and  from  the  little  girl  cutting  an  ill-shaped  dress  for 
her  doll  to  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  assembling  into  a  faultlessly 
working  corporation  the  warring  interests  of  a  continent,  the 
real  joy  of  work  is  original  construction.  The  course  in  com- 
position which  is  based  upon  reproduction  work  is  hopeless.  It 
may  teach  something  of  accuracy  (usually  it  fails  even  in  this), 
but  it  can  never  develop  power. 

What  should  the  next  step  do?  It  should  show  the  pupil 
that  in  his  own  life  he  has  had  experiences  not  unlike  that 
which  the  master  writer  has  caused  to  live  again  for  his  delight. 
Instead  of  being  asked  to  reproduce  the  author's  story,  he  should 
be  asked  to  tell  of  his  own  experience.     If  he  clearly  sees  that 
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in  his  own  life  there  is  something  worth  telling,  something  of 
vital  interest,  then  he  will  be  inspired  to  use  all  his  constructive 
ability  to  tell  of  it ;  and  in  the  life  of  every  boy  and  girl  there  are 
unnumbered  potent  experiences,  incidents  and  seed  thoughts. 
Such  material  should  be  made  the  basis  of  practically  all  com- 
position work.  Nor  does  this  in  the  least  preclude  "imagi- 
nary" stories,  conversations,  etc.  Such  exercises  must  rest 
upon  new  combinations  and  modifications  of  experiences. 

The  reason  for  making  the  pupil's  experience  the  basis  for 
his  composition  work  is  fundamental.  Clear  expression  results 
only  from  clear  thinking  and  vivid  feeling.  The  human  mind 
thinks  most  clearly  concerning  those  things  which  it  knows 
best,  that  is,  which  are  within  its  experience.  It  can  reproduce 
vividly  only  those  emotions  which  have  been  sincere.  The 
pupil  can  live  again  the  experiences  which  took  hold  upon  him. 
Their  interest  carved  them  deep  into  the  tablets  of  the  memory, 
and  they  will  come  back  in  their  original  colors  almost  upon 
demand. 

The  duty  of  making  the  pupil  realize  that  he  has  had  expe- 
riences of  more  than  personal  interest  is  even  greater  than  the 
duty  of  showing  him  how  the  master  author  uses  his  tools. 
Often  a  few  general  suggestions  to  the  class  as  a  whole  will 
prove  sujfficient.  In  every  class,  however,  pupils  will  be  found 
with  whom  the  work  must  often  be  done  individually.  Such 
work  is  a  woeful  time  consumer  for  the  busy  teacher ;  but  it 
is  the  work  which  really  pays.  The  individual  touch  with  the 
pupil  is  the  part  of  a  teacher's  privilege  most  potent  in  developing 
character. 

Where  the  college  entrance  examination  calls  only  for  themes 
based  upon  the  required  books,  it  militates  against  this  most 
effective  kind  of  composition  teaching.  The  essay  about  a 
book  or  about  the  characters  developed  in  a  book  of  course 
calls  for  clear  thinking.  But  it  is  the  thinking  of  a  mature 
mind,  the  thinking  of  a  Lowell  or  a  Mabie  rather  than  that 
of  a  boy  or  a  girl  of  eighteen.  Theme  work  of  this  kind  has 
a  place  in  the  advanced  courses  in  secondary  schools,  but  it 
has  only  a  minor  place  ;  it  should  never  become  the  all  in  all. 
My  own  feeling  is  that  its  place  in  college  entrance  examina- 
tions should  be  at  the  most  only  minor. 
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The  literature  of  the  college  entrance  requirements,  however, 
may  at  all  times  be  called  upon  to  furnish,  by  its  appeal  to  the 
child's  own  experience,  topics  for  his  composition  writing ;  for 
the  composition  .work  in  the  secondary  school  must  be  based 
somewhat  upon  the  college  entrance  work.  Parenthetically, 
what  a  pity  it  is  that  usually  the  English  work  in  the  high  school 
must  be  the  same  for  the  many  who  never  can  go  to  college 
that  it  is  for  the  few  who  will  have  the  advantages  of  college 
training.  It  were  far  better  that  the  college  entrance  require- 
ment be  power  to  write,  with  reasonable  accuracy,  an  interesting 
theme  or  series  of  themes  embodying  personal  experiences  of 
the  applicant,  together  with  a  test  calling  for  a  reasonable 
knowledge  of  the  essentials  of  English  and  American  literary 
history.  Besides  this  should  be  demanded  a  teacher's  state- 
ment that  at  least  a  minimum  number  of  recitations  have  been 
devoted  to  the  reading  of  standard  poetry  and  prose.  Such 
requirements  would  be  much  less  narrowing  upon  the  English 
work  of  our  high  schools. 

To  show  concretely  how  literature  may  furnish  composition 
topics,  Dunstan's  experiences  in  the  fog  and  darkness  as  he 
approaches  and  leaves  the  cottage  of  Silas  Marner  will  suggest 
to  every  young  person  an  experience  which  he  has  had  himself 
in  the  fog  or  the  dark ;  the  mob  scenes  in  Julius  Caesar  will 
recall  personal  experiences  in  some  kind  of  crowd  ;  the  palmer's 
treatment  of  the  Jew  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  Ivanhoe  will  bring 
to  mind  incidents  revealing  character ;  the  beautiful  allegory 
in  the  Holy  Grail  in  which  all  pleasant  things  "fell  into  dust," 
will  suggest  occasions  when  anticipation  and  realization  were 
at  the  antipodes  ;  the  merry  making  in  L' Allegro  and  the  hours 
of  study  in  II  Penseroso,  or  the  visits  to  the  theatre  in  both, 
will  bring  back  similar  incidents  in  the  life  of  the  pupil.  Such 
a  use  of  literature  as  a  foundation  for  composition  work  is 
sane,  practical  and  exceedingly  helpful.  It  not  only  brings  to 
light  composition  material,  but  it  also  aids  in  the  appreciation 
of  the  literature  by  showing  that  it  has  a  direct  relation  to  life, 
and  that  the  fullest  appreciation  of  it  is  dependent  upon  the 
experiences  of  the  reader. 

It  may  seem  that  this  general  plan  of  teaching  composition 
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has  value  in  description  and  narration,  but  little  if  any  worth 
in  argumentation  and  exposition.  And  yet  the  demands  in 
argumentation,  at  least  in  the  secondary  school,  should  be 
based  upon  the  experiences  of  the  student.  That  he  should 
from  his  own  seeing  and  thinking  either  defend  or  indict  the 
high  school  fraternity,  the  game  of  football,  the  study  of  Latin, 
the  literary  society,  the  out-door  gymnasium  for  every  com- 
munity, the  evening  public  school,  the  playground  in  every 
school  yard,  the  erection  of  a  new  high  school  building,  the 
abandonment  of  inter-scholastic  athletic  contests,  the  value  of 
student  government,  honor  in  examinations — that  he  should 
affirm  or  deny  the  questions  which  such  subjects  give  rise  to 
is  far  more  practical  and  helpful  than  that  he  should  debate 
questions  relative  to  the  inheritance  tax,  the  referendum,  or  a 
revision  of  the  tariff.  In  one  instance  the  subjects  are  close  to 
life,  are  within  his  experience,  are  of  vital  interest  to  him.  As 
he  writes  concerning  them  he  will  express  his  own  opinions, 
he  will  find  himself  doing  what  is  really  original  thinking.  In 
the  discussion  of  the  other  questions  he  can  only  reflect  the 
thoughts  of  others  as  he  has  gathered  them  from  his  reading. 
In  the  secondary  school,  questions  of  state  or  national  importance 
may  be  discussed  for  the  sake  of  information,  but  real  work  in 
argumentation  should  be  based  upon  questions  of  immediate 
interest  to  the  pupil. 

Formal  exposition  seems  to  have  but  small  right  in  the 
grammar  or  the  secondary  school.  Yet  there  is  within  the  ex- 
perience of  every  pupil  plenty  of  material  for  a  kind  of  exposition 
which  is  of  real  value  in  composition.  This  work  not  only  has 
inherent  interest ;  it  also  has  especial  value  in  developing  the 
power  of  expression  because  it  peculiarly  calls  for  clear  and 
logical  thinking. 

To  ask  the  members  of  a  class  to  tell  in  writing  what  they 
think  of  a  sturdy  college  sophomore,  who,  in  a  class  rush, 
selects  as  his  opponent  a  diminutive,  one-armed  freshman,  is 
to  call  for  a  kind  of  exposition  which  is  far  more  productive 
of  thought  than  the  common  "  how-it-is-made"  kind,  and  which 
also  is  easily  within  the  power  of  the  students.  Likewise  to 
ask  them  to  express  their  opinion  concerning  a  student  who 
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prepares  his  Virgil  with  the  aid  of  a  "pony";  concerning  a 
student  who  comes  to  an  examination  with  notes,  which  he 
intends  to  use  if  possible ;  concerning  a  teacher  who  says  he 
will  punish  an  offence  in  a  certain  way  and  then  fails  to  do 
so ;  concerning  a  school  superintendent  who  demands  that 
boys  shall  not  smoke  cigarettes  and  yet  smokes  himself; 
concerning  a  girl  who  lets  her  mother  do  the  household  work 
that  she  may  keep  her  hands  dainty  ;  concerning  a  boy  who 
stays  at  home  to  read  to  grandmother  instead  of  going  out  to 
play  ball ;  concerning  a  minister  who  takes  a  hand  in  a  social 
game  of  cards  in  the  back  room  of  the  grocery  ;  concerning  the 
girl  who  deliberately  retains  her  car  fare  because  the  conductor 
by  chance  fails  to  collect  it ;  concerning  a  boy  who  declares 
himself  to  be  out  at  home  plate  when  the  run  is  needed,  although 
the  umpire  has  called  him  safe — to  ask  pupils  to  put  into  writing 
their  opinions  concerning  persons  who  have  done  such  things 
is  to  give  a  drill  in  exposition  that  is  exceptionally  helpful  in 
training  students  to  crystallize  opinions  that  otherwise  will  be 
but  partially  formed,  or  even  chaotic.  Such  work  in  exposi- 
tion, based  only  upon  the  pupil's  experience,  helps  him  to  mould 
into  definite  conclusions  what  have  been  mere  impressions. 

It  is  well  that  composition  work  should  train  pupils  to  under- 
stand the  so-called  forms  of  discourse.  At  the  same  time  they 
should  not  be  given  the  idea  that  narration,  description,  expo- 
sition and  argumentation  are  fundamentally  different  forms  of 
writing,  or  that  the  literary  master  deliberately  chooses  some 
one  of  these  forms,  and  confines  himself  to  it.  Composition 
work  should  rather  lead  pupils  to  understand  that  the  master 
may,  in  a  single  paragraph,  make  use  of  all  four  of  the  forms. 

It  is  fundamental,  however,  that  in  the  teaching  of  compo- 
sition the  instructor  shall  make  clear  the  fact  that  in  literature 
there  are  certain  entirely  distinct  forms  of  writing.  What  may 
be  called  the  fact  form,  which  is  used  merely  to  present  facts 
in  the  baldest  prose  manner,  has  less  value  than  many  in- 
structors assume.  The  detail  form,  in  which  an  experience  is 
made  to  live  and  to  thrill  by  the  use  of  selected  details,  which 
are  suggestive  of  the  whole  experience,  is  of  special  value 
in    narration    and    description.      The   figurative    form,  which 
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clothes  the  plain  prose  of  fundamental  truths  in  an  interesting 
and  attractive  garb,  is  of  special  value  in  exposition  and 
argumentation. 

To  show  concretely  what  is  meant  by  these  forms  of  ex- 
pression, the  following  quotations  from  Francis  Parkman  may 
be  helpful : — 

In  one  place,  speaking  in  the  fact  way,  he  says,  "It  was 
April." 

Again,  desirous  of  basing  the  Canadian  winter  upon  a  funda- 
mental truth,  which  will  make  the  reader  appreciate  its  terrors, 
he  says,  in  the  figurative  manner,  "  The  wintry  purgatory  wore 
away." 

Next  he  wishes  only  to  lift  the  reader  to  a  realization  of  the 
splendor  of  the  coming  spring ;  so  he  says  the  same  thing  by 
means  of  many  details,  presenting  to  the  imagination  a  series 
of  beautiful  pictures,  all  of  which,  combining  themselves  in  the 
imagination,  make  the  reader  once  more  live  through  the 
glories  of  a  spring  time  :  "  The  icy  stalactites  that  hung  from 
the  cliffs  fell  crashing  to  the  earth ;  the  clamor  of  the  wild 
geese  was  heard  ;  the  bluebirds  appeared  in  the  naked  woods  ; 
the  water-willows  were  covered  with  their  soft  caterpillar-like 
blossoms  :  the  twigs  of  the  swamp-maple  were  flushed  with 
ruddy  bloom  ;  the  ash  hung  out  its  black  tufts ;  the  shad  bush 
seemed  a  wreath  of  snow ;  the  white  stars  of  the  blood-root 
gleamed  among  the  dark  fallen  leaves  ;  and  in  the  young  grass 
of  the  wet  meadows  the  marsh-marigolds  shone  like  spots  of 
gold." 

To  illustrate  in  another  way,  a  student  wrote  in  practically 
the  fact  form,  "  As  I  came  into  camp  the  smell  of  the  cooking 
supper  was  very  pleasant  to  me." 

As  he  restated  the  same  fact  in  the  detail  way,  he  wrote, 
"  When  I  came  into  camp  the  pungent  fragrance  of  the  coffee, 
and  the  spicy  smell  of  the  bacon  and  eggs,  made  my  mouth 
water,  and  I  found  myself  moistening  my  lips." 

A  girl  wrote  in  little  more  than  a  fact  way,  *'  The  floor  was 
filled  with  merry  dancers." 

When  asked  to  rewrite  more  in  the  detail  manner,  she  in 
part  changed  her  details  into  figures,  writing,  "The  floor  was 
alive  with  rosy-cheeked,  laughing-eyed  dancers." 
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The  power  added  by  the  introduction  of  the  details  in  these 
simple  illustrations  is  so  manifest  as  to  render  comment  unnec- 
essary;  and  yet  unnumbered  students  go  through  high  school, 
and  even  through  college,  without  ever  knowing  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  detail  writing ;  and  there  are  occasional  in- 
structors who  insist  that  it  is  a  mistaken  pedagogy  which  aims 
at  any  higher  goal  in  composition  work  than  a  bald  rhetorical 
and  grammatical  statement  of  uninteresting  facts,  or  a  similar 
literal  reproduction  of  the  work  of  a  master.* 

The  goal  in  composition  work  in  secondary  schools  and  in 
colleges  should  certainly  be  something  not  unlike  literature. 
Even  in  the  grades  such  a  goal  is  not  impracticable.  A  pupil 
in  the  eighth  grade,  speaking  of  an  unusual  cloud,  wrote  : — 

"  Finally  it  appeared  to  be  a  horse  whose  outlines  were  as 
clear  and  perfect  as  though  it  were  alive.  There  was  the 
broad  curve  of  the  neck,  the  beautiful  mane,  the  small  curved 
ears,  the  fiery  nostrils,  the  hind  feet  spread  apart,  and  one  of 
the  fore  feet  raised  half  way.  In  fact  he  appeared  to  be  one 
of  those  noble  and  spirited  war  horses  just  in  the  act  of  rush- 
ing upon  the  foe  at  the  command  of  his  rider." 

Clearly  the  writer  was  here  moved  by  real  feeling,  and  he 
succeeded  by  means  of  his  detail  work  in  conveying  at  least 
something  of  his  feeling.  There  is  no  reason  why  pupils  in 
the  grades  should  not  be  taught  consciously  to  select  details, 
and  to  use  them  for  the  purpose  of  suggestion.  It  is  possible 
that  much  of  our  failure  to  secure  desirable  results  in  composi- 
tion is  due  to  a  grammatical  and  rhetorical  goal  rather  than  to 
a  literary  goal.  Grammar  and  rhetoric  have  a  value,  but  they 
are  without  power  to  develop  potent  expression. 

Grammar  fundamentally  is  designed  to  give  the  student  cer- 
tain principles  by  which  he  may  himself  determine  whether 
his  sentences  are  complete  and  clear.  To  attain  this  end  it 
must  be  studied  largely  by  means  of  concrete  illustrations ; 
that  is,  its  art  side  must  be  emphasized  far  more  than  its  science 
side.  Rhetoric  fundamentally  is  designed  to  develop  principles 
that  will  enable  the  student  to  know  whether  his  work  is  clear, 

*  This   general   phase  of  composition   work   is   treated   at   length   in   the 
writer's  Composition-Rhetoric. 
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forceful,  coherent,  unified,  euphonious.  The  study  of  the  rules, 
of  the  science,  however,  can  accomplish  little.  The  art  side, 
the  concrete  illustration  from  the  master,  is  the  valuable  side. 
Bunyan  studied  the  Bible,  not  a  text-book  of  rhetoric ;  Franklin 
read  and  then  rewrote  Addison,  comparing  his  result  with  the 
original ;  Ruskin  was  steeped  in  the  Bible,  and  other  great  lit- 
erature ;  Lincoln  knew  Shakespeare,  but  never  a  rhetoric.  I 
have  yet  to  find  a  man  who  is  earning  his  bread  with  his  pen 
who  will  acknowledge  any  great  debt  to  the  rhetoric.  The 
science  side  has  a  place,  especially  in  emphasizing  unity  and 
coherence,  but  it  is  a  much  less  important  place  than  it  usually 
occupies.  Teach  rhetoric — yes ;  but  as  a  means,  not  an  end. 
When  this  idol  of  the  schools  is  overthrown,  and  the  art  side 
really  comes  to  its  rights,  the  results  of  English  teaching  will 
be  far  more  nearly  satisfactory. 

A  word  about  training  for  accuracy  may  be  appropriate. 
Accuracy  will  never  be  attained  through  strictly  class  work. 
The  individual  touch  is  essential.  Nor  will  anything  be  accom- 
plished if  the  teacher  corrects  errors,  expecting  the  pupil  to 
avoid  future  mistakes  by  studying  the  revisions  made  for  him. 
He  will  learn  to  avoid  errors  only  by  being  compelled  to  think 
about  them,  and  almost  the  only  way  to  accomplish  even  a 
little  in  this  respect  is  to  compel  him  to  make  his  corrections 
himself. 

The  instructor  should  indicate  on  every  theme  the  rhetorical 
and  grammatical  errors.  This  may  be  done  by  proof-reader's 
marks  and  by  abbreviations  placed  on  the  margin  opposite  the 
error,  or  it  may  be  done  yet  more  effectively  by  the  use  of  num- 
bers referring  to  a  digest  of  rhetorical  principles.  When  he 
receives  the  paper  it  is  the  duty  of  the  pupil  to  study  the  prin- 
ciple violated,  to  discover  his  violation  of  it,  and  to  make  the 
necessary  correction.  To  learn  that  the  corrections  have  been 
properly  made  the  instructor  must  once  more  glance  over  the 
paper.  If  the  changes  are  in  red  ink  this  may  be  done  very 
rapidly.  At  the  best,  however,  the  composition  teacher  has  his 
full  share  of  real  drudgery.  School  officials  in  time  will  under- 
stand this  more  fully  and  will  realize  the  necessity  of  giving  to 
composition  teachers  small  classes  and  comparatively  few  reci- 
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tation  periods.  After  the  corrections  have  been  made  it  is  a 
mistake  to  ask  the  pupil  to  copy  his  work  again,  unless  his 
paper  is  carelessly  prepared.  That  makes  out  of  his  composi- 
tion writing  such  a  task  as  it  should  never  be  permitted  to 
become. 

To  sum  up,  in  the  teaching  of  composition  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  clear  expression  can  come  only  from  clear  thinking, 
and  that  the  pupil  will  think  most  lucidly  concerning  those 
things  which  are  real  to  his  life.  Therefore  composition  work 
should  be  based  almost  wholly  upon  such  subjects.  Further, 
the  pupil  should  be  taught  the  way  in  which  the  master  accom- 
plishes a  certain  piece  of  work,  and  should  be  guided  in  the  use 
of  these  methods.  He  should  be  taught  to  understand  and  to 
use  the  figurative  and  the  detail  forms  of  writing,  and  he  should 
be  compelled  to  correct,  under  proper  guidance,  his  own  errors. 
Such  subjects  will  inspire  the  student  to  serious  effort  and  will 
result  in  work  that  will  develop  effective  expression.  Such  an 
understanding  of  literary  methods  and  of  the  fundamental  forms 
I  of  expression  will  wonderfully  increase  both  his  appreciation  of 

literature  and  his  ability  to  speak  and  to  write  with  fluency  and 
with  power.  Such  a  study  of  individual  errors  will  result  in  a 
degree  of  accuracy  which  cannot  be  attained  by  merely  learn- 
ing the  science  of  rhetoric  and  which  the  correction  of  errors  by 
the  instructor  can  never  even  approximate. 


The  Normal  School  Ideal 
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[Some  normal  schools  attempt  to  train  both  elementary  and  secondary- 
teachers.  They  can  do  this  legitimately  only  by  maintaining  special  classes  in 
all  the  main  studies  of  a  professional  course,  and  by  providing  secondary  grades 
for  practice  teaching.  In  other  words,  they  must  be  to  a  large  extent  double. 
This  is  necessary  because  the  conditions  for  training  secondary  teachers  differ 
so  radically  from  those  required  for  training  elementary  teachers  that  it  is  out 
of  the  question  to  unite  both  classes  in  the  same  course.  The  typical  normal 
school  to-day  is  not  equipped  to  do  the  double  duty.  I  shall  keep  in  mind  in 
these  articles  the  typical  normal  school  equipped  to  train  elementary  teachers. 
I  shall  discuss  the  training  of  secondary  teachers  elsewhere.] 

|HE  first  purpose  of  any  normal  school  is  to  be  a 
guide  and  inspiration  for  the  locality  it  was  estab- 
lished to  serve,  and  to  meet  sympathetically  the 
teaching  conditions  of  that  locality.  These  local 
conditions  vary  strikingly  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  Hence  the  aims  of  normal  schools  must 
vary.  We  must  judge  the  merit  of  a  school  by 
its  success  in  serving  in  a  practical  way  its 
environs  which  represent  its  real  constituency  (though  it  may, 
of  course,  draw  scatteringly  from  a  wider  territory).  But 
there  is  danger  in  this  very  attempt  to  meet  the  needs  of  such  a 
restricted  area.  It  is  easy  for  such  a  school  to  become  a  static 
instead  of  a  dynamic  force.  In  the  latter  case  only  does  it 
truly  serve  its  community,  because  it  appreciates  and  supplies 
its  needs,  and  at  the  same  time  leads  it  gradually  out  of  its 
present  educational  self  to  something  finer — from  its  present 
educational  level  to  something  beyond,  but  yet  so  closely 
related  to  the  present  that  it  can  be  easily  appreciated  and  won. 
A  normal  school,  that  is  to  say,  is  not  a  mere  reflector  of  tone ; 
it  creates  tone. 

Now  it  is  the  ideal  in  normal  school  work  that  gives  this 
dynamic  element — this  spirit  of  progress  in  its  aim.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  these  articles  to  outline  a  course  of  training  calcu- 
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lated  to  meet  various  local  conditions.  It  will  at  the  same  time 
give  one  view  of  a  normal  school  ideal.  All  its  elements  will 
appear  in  the  curriculum  of  any  normal  school.  Proportions, 
however,  will  vary. 

Briefly,  then,  normal  training  is  threefold.  It  includes  a 
broad  and  appreciative  knowledge  of  the  subject-matter  to  be 
taught,  an  equally  broad  and  appreciative  knowledge  of  the 
child  to  be  taught,  and  a  mastery  of  method  which  brings  the 
three  vital  factors  in  education — teacher,  child,  and  educative 
material,  machinery  and  opportunitj' — into  a  truly  productive 
combination  which  will  work  out  our  aim. 

Evidently,  then,  a  normal  course  of  study  must  include  a 
special  study  of  the  elementary  school  subjects,  child  physi- 
ology and  psychology,  general  psychology,  general  and  special 
method,  and  school  organization  and  management.  To  show 
relations  and  give  means  of  interpretation  it  must  also  include 
a  careful  study  of  the  history  of  theory  and  practice  in  educa- 
tion, and  of  other  subjects — literature,  history,  biology,  soci- 
ology— which  make  for  culture  on  the  one  hand,  and  give 
wider  and  surer  educational  intuitions  on  the  other.  Both  as  a 
basis  and  as  a  test  for  all  this,  special  attention  must  be  given 
to  practice  teaching  under  criticism.  But  beyond  all  this,  and 
giving  tone  and  force  to  it,  we  must  include  what  we  call 
general  culture  which  comes  from  various  sources  and  in 
various  ways.  In  the  present  article  I  shall  confine  myself  to 
the  first  element  of  this  course. 

The  forming  teacher  must  make  himself  master  of  the 
subjects  to  be  taught  in  the  schools  in  which  he  is  to  teach. 
He  must  not  only  niake  himself  more  fully  master  of  them  than 
he  was  before,  but  master  in  a  way  he  has  not  considered 
before.  We  have  heard  much  of  the  need  of  thoroughness  in 
knowledge,  but  if  we  should  try  to  get  at  the  value  of  the 
expression  I  dare  say  it  would  be  found  to  have  little  meaning. 
At  the  best  its  meaning  would  be  very  narrow  and  circum- 
scribed. In  the  first  place  the  term  is  applied  rather  indis- 
criminately. Thoroughness  is  not  an  absolute  expression  ;  its 
meaning  and  force  are  not  uniform.  Thoroughness  in  the 
elementary  school  means  one  thing.     In  the  secondary  school 
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it  means  another.  Again,  thoroughness  involves  much  more 
than  would  appear  at  first  sight.  It  includes,  first,  a  mastery 
of  the  common  facts  which  have  been  systematized  and  unified 
and  labeled  with  the  names  arithmetic,  geography,  and  all  the 
rest — a  mastery  which  carries  with  it  the  feeling  of"  at-home- 
ness."  But  this  is  the  smallest  part  and  the  simplest  part  of  its 
meaning.  One  must  not  only  know  the  facts,  which  are,  after 
all,  isolated  and,  in  a  way,  lifeless  items;  he  must  know  the 
meaninof  of  these  facts,  their  relations  to  the  facts  of  other 
subjects,  their  practical  utility  in  application  to  individual  and 
community  life,  and  their  educational  value  in  developing 
individual  power.  Further  than  this,  he  must  know  the  litera- 
ture of  these  subjects.  He  would  be  the  stronger  if  he  knew 
their  history  for  its  help  in  revealing  their  life.  He  is  supposed 
to  know  the  common  school  subjects  before  entering  the  normal 
school.  But  he  doesn't ;  much  less  does  he  have  this  apprecia- 
tion of  them  to  which  I  have  referred.  The  normal  school 
must  therefore  not  only  broaden  and  strengthen  his  knowledge 
of  the  subjects  he  is  supposed  to  teach,  but  must  help  him  to 
this  deeper  insight  into  them,  before  he  is  ready  to  teach.  It 
must,  in  short,  take  up  each  subject  anew  and  give  him  both 
mastery  and  broad  appreciation  from  the  teaching  point  of 
view.  So  he  will  master  and  control  his  subjects.  More  often 
we  find  that  the  subjects  control  him. 

But  even  when  all  this  has  been  accomplished  we  have  made 
but  a  beginning  in  this  one  element  of  preparation.  With  this 
alone  a  teacher  might,  and  probably  would,  be  practically  a 
failure.  It  is  more  difficult,  in  the  case  of  any  one  of  the 
common  school  subjects,  to  select  subject-matter  for  one's 
classes  than  to  know  the  subjects  themselves,  as  far  as  we  have 
defined  the  knowing.  A  teacher  must  develop  an  intuition  for 
adapting  each  study  to  the  child  interests  about  him,  before  his 
knowledge  of  subjects  of  the  curriculum  is  complete.  Here 
we  are  met  by  the  query,  does  not  the  text-book  do  this?  And 
we  are  forced  to  answer,  it  rarely  does.  The  text-book  has 
done  much  for  education;  as  used,  it  has  done  much  also  to 
hinder  education.  One  must  omit,  change  order  of  topics, 
interpolate,  reconstruct,  before  getting  our  educational  material 
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in  the  best  form  to  be  comprehended  by  pupils  and  develop 
real  knowledge  and  power.  If  one  fails  to  arouse  real  interest 
and  enthusiasm  he  is  working  with  a  high  coefficient  of  friction 
and  hence  with  great  waste  of  time  and  force,  and  with  m.&rked 
impoverishment  of  results.  Pupils  thus  fail  to  develop  even 
the  first  element  of  thoroughness.  The  text-book  is,  after  all, 
only  a  secondary  and  supplementary  agent  in  education. 

Our  reading  books,  especially,  might  be  supposed  to  relieve 
the  teacher  of  the  necessity  of  this  adaptation.  Surely  we 
may  follow  the  book  here  with  implicit  confidence.  The  Board, 
largely  an  impersonal  agent,  supplies  a  certain  number  of  books 
for  work  in  any  single  grade.  On  examination  some  pieces 
are  found  to  be  ill-adapted  to  the  grade  from  the  point  of  view 
of  interest  or  difficulty.  Some  are  too  trivial,  some  too  deep 
or  abstract,  some  even  vicious.  We  must  therefore  select, 
change  order,  and  supply  material  from  various  sources  and 
by  various  methods  open  to  the  teacher.  This  same  thing  is 
true  in  part  of  a  series  of  books  used  to  develop  some  special 
reading  method.  We  must  at  least  supplement  and  modify  to 
do  justice  even  to  the  method.  Some  systems  of  teaching  read- 
ing are  so  unpedagogical  that  we  ought  not  to  try  to  do  justice 
to  them.  We  should  have  a  free  hand  with  the  books,  and  get 
the  best  we  can  from  them  by  some  better  system.  We  are  not 
to  teach  any  book ;  we  are  to  teach  reading  and  to  make 
children  interested  in  reading.  There  is  a  whole  world  of 
interest  and  enthusiasm — a  whole  psychology — in  this  one 
subject. 

The  same  principle  applies  in  other  studies.  The  book  is 
impersonal.  Personality  counts.  That  depends  upon  the 
teacher  and  his  power  to  select  subject-matter  and  point  of 
attack  in  a  way  to  win  pupils  and  get  worthy  results.  The 
very  topics  we  take  up  in  arithmetic  and  geography,  and  the 
order  and  manner  in  which  they  are  presented  are  often  so 
ill-adapted  to  the  ages  we  are  teaching,  and,  withal,  make  the 
subject  so  formal  that  it  is  no  wonder  that  we  find  so  little  real 
comprehension  and  such  absurd  answers  in  examinations.  We 
lumber  our  studies  with  so  much  ill-considered,  ill-adapted,  ill- 
arranged  material,  t.  e.,  with  so  much  waste  material,  and  we 
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maintain  such  false  notions  of  thoroughness  that  we  compromise 
progress  and  quality  of  results.  If  a  child  gets  hold  of  the  simple 
series  of  facts  adapted  to  him  and  develops  real  power  in  the  ed- 
ucational process  and  environment,  and  develops  concurrently- 
real  interest,  he  is  in  a  position  to  do  wonders  in  practical  life 
or  in  higher  courses.  Clogged  with  the  (to  him)  irrelevant 
matter,  he  enters  each  new  phase  of  education  handicapped  as 
to  any  vital  knowledge  of  anything.     He  is  in  a  maze. 

Happily,  in  recent  years  we  have  taken  long  steps  in  the 
direction  of  selecting  from  the  broad  field  of  any  study  the 
elements  most  suitable  for  any  given  case  and  adapting  them 
to  it. 

Now  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  functions  of  the  normal 
school  to  develop  judgment  for  this  selective  process  and  for 
making  it  effective.  This  part  of  normal  training  needs  much 
more  attention  than  it  has  received. 


Soul  Growth 

N.    K.    GRIGGS 

But  the  rich,  ripe  fruitage, 

Of  the  world's  best  toil. 
Grows  seldom  in  the  courts  or  marts ; 

For  the  germs  that  quicken. 

In  that  thin,  hot  soil, 
Come  seldom  unto  God's  full  hearts. 
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WILLIAM    C.  RUEDIGER,    GEORGE   WASHINGTON    UNIVERSITY,    WASHINGTON,   D.  C. 

|ROM  the  academic  standpoint  the  school  course 
should  have  a  twofold  effect  upon  the  student. 
It  should  leave  him  (i)  with  a  body  of  knowl- 
edge well  organized,  and  (2)  with  a  method  of 
study  of  which  he  is  explicitly  conscious.  Be- 
sides knowing  his  grammar,  geography,  history, 
etc.,  the  student  should  feel  that  he  can  carry  on 
intelligent  work  in  these  branches  on  his  own 
account,  and  even  in  those  that  he  did  not  study  in  school.  He 
should  have  learned  how  to  attack  a  lesson,  a  topic,  a  book,  or 
a  branch  of  knowledge,  and  after  having  given  it  his  attention, 
he  should  feel  confident  that  he  has  at  his  command  its  main 
propositions  and  some  of  the  details  or  data  on  which  these 
propositions  rest. 

The  value  of  knowing  how  to  study  is  great  and  manifold. 
In  general  it  is  for  the  sake  of  facilitating  subsequent  acquisi- 
tion. In  a  democratic  country  like  ours  this  is  of  quite  as  great 
importance  as  the  acquisition  of  subject-matter  itself.  Our 
pupils  are  not  to  be  loyal  and  obedient  subjects,  but  intelligent 
citizens  that  are  to  participate  in  affairs.  But  the  knowledge 
acquired  in  school  seldom,  if  ever,  fully  meets  the  problems  in 
life.  It  must  be  supplemented  on  every  hand.  To  take  part  in 
social,  political  and  professional  life,  a  man  must  have  initiative. 
He  must  have  the  ability  to  attack  new  problems  on  their  own 
merits,  confident  that  he  is  taking  an  intelligent  hold. 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  callings  of  medicine,  dentistry, 
teaching  and  the  ministry.  Over  and  over  again  we  find  fail- 
ure in  these  due  to  the  fact  that  the  man  did  not  know  how  to 
keep  abreast  in  his  field.  He  took  it  for  granted  that  he  had 
learned  his  profession  in  college.  He  had  not  been  made 
aware  of  the  fact  that  he  was  entering  a  field  of  study  as  well 
as  of  practice,  for  the  practice  of  a  profession  is  certainly  as 
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much  a  continual  study  as  it  is  the  application  of  something 
learned  in  college.  The  physician  that  is  practicing  to-day  as 
he  did  ten  years  ago  is  probably  wondering  why  his  practice  is 
falling  off.  The  fact  that  an  experienced  teacher  is  teaching 
to-day  the  same  subject-matter  that  he  taught  when  he  entered 
the  profession,  and  in  the  same  way,  may,  in  most  branches, 
be  taken  as  a  just  cause  for  his  removal.  What  holds  true  in 
medicine  and  teaching,  holds  true  as  well  in  the  other  profes- 
sions, and  to  a  large  extent  also  in  the  non-professional  callings. 
The  world  is  moving  rapidly,  and  an  efficient  method  of  study 
must  be  at  the  command  of  everyone  who  wishes  to  keep 
abreast. 

When  a  person,  who  has  not  learned  to  study  independently, 
feels  that  he  is  lagging  behind,  he  is  obliged  to  go  to  college 
again  and  learn  if  he  wishes  to  catch  up.  By  himself  he  feels 
helpless.  Still  it  is  true  that  practically  every  advance  that  has 
been  made  in  his  field  has  been  recorded  by  the  press  and  is  at 
his  disposal.  Professional  journals  record  advances  as  fast  as 
they  are  made,  and  new  books  sum  up  the  progress  in  any 
particular  field  every  little  while.  But  the  majority  of  those 
who  should  be  benefited  by  assimilating  this  material  do  not 
even  know  that  it  exists.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  but  few  teachers 
in  the  grades  and  in  the  high  school  have  read  the  books  per- 
taining to  their  fields  that  have  been  published  in  the  last  two 
or  three  years. 

I  am  aware,  of  course,  that  not  knowing  how  to  study  is  not 
the  only  cause  of  the  lack  of  progress  in  many  people.  Such 
factors  as  natural  ability,  scientific  training,  and  interest  in  one's 
calling  also  enter.  Still  it  cannot  well  be  doubted  that  many 
people  could  be  made  much  more  self-helpful  than  they  are. 

In  self-culture,  too,  knowing  how  to  study  is  essential. 
There  are  many  people  with  leisure  on  their  hands  who  would 
gladly  spend  some  of  their  spare  time  in  advancing  their  knowl- 
edge, both  for  their  own  and  for  the  social  good,  but  they  do 
not  know  how  to  go  about  it.  They  are  literally  lost.  They 
can  go  ahead  only  when  tasks  are  definitely  assigned  them,  for 
they  have  never  learned  how  to  assign  their  own  tasks.  As  a 
result  their  whole  mental  life  is  greatly  restricted. 
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The  question  may  be  raised  whether  a  person  can  acquire 
knowledge  worthy  of  that  name  at  all,  even  with  the  aid  of  a 
teacher,  without  knowing  how  to  study.  One  remains  well 
within  the  truth  when  one  says  that  many  of  the  graduates  of 
our  high  schools  have,  after  a  year  or  two,  but  little  more  than 
a  general  impression  and  their  diplomas  to  show  for  their  pains. 
Had  their  knowledge  been  organized,  that  is,  had  they  really 
studied,  this  could  hardly  be  so.  With  the  exception  of  the  por- 
tion that  is  mechanized,  knowledge  that  is  to  be  retained  must 
be  organized.  But  organization  is  a  conscious  process.  It 
must  be  done  by  the  pupil  himself,  and  to  meet  his  own  peculiar 
needs.  All  that  the  teacher  can  do  is  to  help  in  furnishing  the 
proper  conditions. 

The  extent  to  which  the  art  of  study  has  been  neglected  is 
indicated  by  the  dearth  of  literature  on  the  subject.  Hinsdale's 
Art  of  Study  is  practically  the  only  book  in  the  field.  Not  only 
is  the  subject  neglected  from  the  grades  to  the  university,  but 
even  the  training  schools  for  teachers  seldom  give  systematic 
attention  to  it.  Where  it  is  considered  it  is  done  by  individual 
teachers  who  have,  on  their  own  account,  come  to  recognize  its 
importance.  One  of  these  teachers  is  Prof.  F.  M.  McMurry 
at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University.  He  thinks,  and 
rightly,  that  the  matter  is  of  fundamental  importance  in  peda- 
gogy and  that  we  have  missed  some  of  the  most  important 
problems  in  education  because  of  its  neglect. 

Why  this  subject  has  been  left  in  the  background  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say.  Perhaps  the  problem  has  not  been  seen  because  it 
has  been  implicitly  assumed  that  proper  methods  of  teaching 
implied  proper  methods  of  study.  No  doubt  this  should  be  the 
case,  but  so  far  it  certainly  has  not  been.  In  our  devotion  to 
the  proper  presentation  of  the  subject-matter  by  the  teacher, 
the  response  of  the  pupil  has  been  largely  lost  sight  of.  He 
has  been  obliged  to  learn  according  to  a  prescribed  plan,  thrust 
upon  him  from  without,  the  rationale  of  which  was  never 
explicitly  brought  to  his  attention.  The  teacher  and  not  the 
pupil  takes  the  initiative ;  but  in  studying  the  initiative  must 
come  in  the  main  from  the  pupil  himself.  It  is  right  here  that 
we  find  one  of  the  weakest  spots  in  our  present  educational 
practice. 
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The  principles  underlying  the  art  of  study  are,  in  the  main, 
the  same  as  those  underlying  the  art  of  teaching.  The  differ- 
ence is  largely  one  of  co-operation.  In  the  latter  the  teacher 
alone  is  conscious  of  the  principles  according  to  which  the 
mind  most  readily  assimilates  knowledge,  while  in  the  former 
he  endeavors  to  make  the  pupils  also  conscious  of  them  so  that 
they  become  in  the  true  sense  co-workers. 

In  undertaking  to  study  any  unit  of  knowledge,  be  it  a 
branch  of  science,  a  book,  or  a  single  lesson,  the  student 
should,  as  soon  as  possible,  gain  a  general  idea  of  the  field 
upon  which  he  is  to  enter.  He  should  look  for  and  lay  hold 
of  the  strategic  points — the  "binding  thoughts,"  as  McMurry 
puts  it — for  it  is  not  until  he  has  these  that  he  can  evaluate  and 
assimilate  details.  The  binding  thoughts  are  essential  in  that 
they  furnish  a  basis  for  apperception  and  serve  to  organize  the 
details.  There  should  be  a  definite  aim  in  studying  just  as 
there  is  in  effective  teaching.  The  assignment  according  to 
which  the  pupils  study  should  be  a  joint  product  of  the  teacher 
and  the  class. 

The  general  outline  of  a  subject,  the  leading  thought  involved, 
or  the  question  to  be  answered  may  be  gained  in  various  ways. 
For  a  person  entering  upon  a  new  subject  by  himself,  it  is 
usually  a  wise  plan  to  read  over  rapidly  the  book  with  which 
he  begins,  without  stopping  to  master  details  or  difficult  places. 
When  one  is  somewhat  familiar  with  the  field  a  reading  of  the 
chapter  headings  may  give  one  a  sufficient  outline.  Some 
writers  indicate  the  field  of  the  book  in  the  introduction,  and 
when  this  is  done  a  reading  of  the  introduction  may  serve  the 
purpose.  Articles  in  cyclopedias,  and  brief  treatises  found 
elsewhere  may  in  other  cases  form  the  best  avenues  of  approach. 
Every  subject  and  environment  presents  its  own  problem,  and 
every  independent  student  must  solve  it  for  himself  with  such 
advice  as  he  may  be  able  to  get.  But  the  point  is  that  he  must 
first  lay  hold  of  the  central  theme. 

The  aspect  of  the  problem  of  gaining  binding  thoughts  that 
especially  concerns  us  here  is  its  relation  to  teaching.  How  is 
the  teacher  to  lead  his  pupils  to  look  for  them? 

To  get  to  the  point  most  concretely,  let  us  take  a  few  specific 
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examples.  Unfortunately  we  must  restrict  ourselves  to  very 
short  extracts,  much  shorter  even  than  the  ordinary  lesson  in 
the  grades.  All  that  should  be  inferred  from  them  is  the  prin- 
ciple. Let  us  suppose  that  the  following  paragraph  is  the 
lesson  in  hand  : — 

*'  I  am  not  unaware  that  important  changes  have  been  made  in 
the  schools  since  the  '  good  old  times,'  as  they  are  affection- 
ately called.  Instruction  is  far  less  abstract  and  far  more 
concrete  and  real  than  it  was  fifty  years  ago.  In  good  schools 
such  subjects  as  primary  geography  and  arithmetic  are  first 
presented  in  oral  lessons,  so  that  the  pupil  is  not  wholly 
ignorant  of  the  subject  when  he  first  takes  up  the  book.  It  is 
also  true  that  good  teachers  work  with  their  pupils,  showing 
them  how  to  use  their  books.  Nor  am  I  forgetting  that  the 
most  skillful  teaching  to-day  is  found  in  the  primary  schools." 
— Hinsdale,  The  Art  of  Study,  pp.  52-53. 

After  the  paragraph  has  been  read  to  the  class,  or  all  have 
read  it  by  themselves,  the  teacher  may  ask,  "What  is  this 
paragraph  about?"  Before  pupils  have  learned  to  deal  with 
■questions  like  this  all  kinds  of  answers  will  be  given.  The 
majority  of  the  class  will  have  given  about  equal  and  indepen- 
dent attention  to  every  sentence.  Still,  the  paragraph  is  about 
just  one  thing  :  Changes  in  the  schools  in  recent  years.  The 
answer  need  not  be  put  into  just  these  words,  but  these  give 
the  leading  thought. 

Other  examples  without  number  may  readily  be  found  by 
the  teacher.  In  fact,  nearly  every  lesson  in  every  subject  is 
such  an  example.  The  following  paragraph  may  serve  as 
another  illustration : — 

"  The  future  poet  (Holmes)  was  full  of  childish  fancies.  He 
would  throw  a  stone  at  a  tree  to  get  an  answer  to  a  question. 
If  he  hit  the  tree  he  would  think  the  answer  was  '  Yes.' 
When  he  was  walking  he  would  try  to  step  from  one  stone  to 
another,  or  else  walk  upon  the  patches  of  grass." — Cyr's  Third 
Reader,  p.  113. 

In  this  paragraph  we  have  a  definite  main  thought,  the 
childish  fancies  of  the  poet,  with  other  thoughts  subordinate  to 
it.     Before  any  one  of  them  may  be  said  to  have  been  studied 
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this  main  thought  must  have  been  grasped  and  its  relation  to 
the  data  of  the  paragraph  seen. 

Learning  how  to  study  should  not  be  left  to  chance,  but  the 
teacher  should  give  it  specific  attention.  The  fallacy  of  "  inci- 
dental learning"  applies  here  no  less  than  elsewhere.  Under 
our  present  practice  it  is  only  the  occasional  and  exceptional 
student  that  learns  how.  Something  makes  him  conscious  of 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  rational  and  a  best  way  to  study,  and 
then  he  stops  to  reflect  upon  the  matter.  But  the  majority 
always  plunge  in  blindly,  try  to  get  the  substance  by  memory, 
seldom  get  a  clear  idea  without  outside  assistance,  and  so  find 
school  work  distasteful  drudgery,  to  be  shunned  as  soon  as 
school  days  are  over. 

In  beginning  to  teach  a  class  to  study  the  teacher  and  his 
pupils  should  approach  the  lesson  with  books  open.  Together 
they  should  look  for  the  plan  underlying  the  matter  of  the  text. 
What  is  the  chief  thought  of  the  lesson?  Is  it  worth  knowing? 
How  does  the  author  substantiate  it?  Does  he  drag  in  irrele- 
vant material?  Where  does  a  considerable  turn  in  the  thought 
occur?  How  is  the  new  thought  related  to  the  preceding?  Is 
this  the  thought  that  best  follows  logically  ?  Does  the  author 
finish  one  topic  before  taking  up  the  next,  or  does  he  confuse 
things?  Did  he  have  a  well-defined  plan  of  procedure  in 
writing  the  chapter?  Did  he,  perhaps,  outline  it  before  he 
wrote  it?  Can  you  make  an  outline  of  it?  Would  a  plan  of 
organization  different  from  the  author's  suit  you  better?  If  so, 
make  one. 

After  the  pupils  have  made  some  progress  in  studying  under 
the  immediate  guidance  of  the  teacher,  they  should  be  called 
upon  to  do  reflective  work  by  themselves.  They  should  at  first 
be  guided  by  such  questions  as  the  above  in  the  assignment, 
but  in  time  they  should  become  independent  even  of  these. 
They  should  be  led  gradually  into  the  habit  of  approaching 
every  lesson  from  the  standpoint  of  its  organization  and  its 
relation  to  larger  thoughts.  This  would  lead  them  to  become 
more  than  memory  machines  or  submissive  thinkers  of  other 
people's  thoughts. 

Formal  lessons  on  how  to  study  should  be  given  in  every 
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branch  of  study.  Arithmetic,  grammar,  language,  reading, 
history,  geography,  and  even  spelling  should  receive  attention 
from  this  standpoint.  In  high  schools  and  colleges  the  student's 
work  in  literature,  science  and  the  ancient  and  modern 
languages  is  often  extremely  mechanical.  Where  this  is  the 
case  the  teacher  and  not  the  student  is  usually  to  blame.  It  is 
not  the  teacher's  chief  function  to  quiz  on  subject-matter  or  to 
lecture.  Both  these  are  for  the  time  being  subordinate  to  right 
methods  of  study  on  the  part  of  the  class  which  should  receive 
attention  first.  When  this  has  been  done  the  quiz  becomes 
meaningful  to  the  class,  and  the  knowledge  the  teacher  has  to 
add  falls  into  place. 

The  second  principle  underlying  the  art  of  study  has  to  do 
with  the  details  of  the  lesson.  The  related  ideas  or  data  should 
be  grouped  under  the  leading  thoughts.  The  binding  thought 
is  not  sufficient  in  itself;  it  has  to  bind  something.  Its  function 
is  to  serve  as  a  criterion  for  the  classification,  arrangement  or 
organization  of  the  details.  On  the  other  hand,  the  details  are 
necessary  to  give  content  to  the  main  thought.  Without  them 
it  would  be  but  an  empty  phrase. 

The  ordinary  student  goes  astray  most  easily  amidst  details. 
He  endeavors  to  master  them  merely  as  details.  Every  fact 
seems  of  equal  importance  to  him,  and  so  must  be  memorized 
as  a  thing  by  itself.  Relations  between  facts  and  their  relative 
worths  he  does  not  look  for. 

Study  of  this  kind  is  the  direct  result  of  much  of  our  teach- 
ing. We  merely  list  facts  and  require  our  pupils  to  learn 
them.  To  a  greater  or  less  extent  every  subject  lends  itself  to 
this  tendency.  In  spelling  we  list  words  regardless  of  their 
value.  Many  of  the  words  we  teach  the  pupil  will  never  use, 
and  many  others  he  will  use  so  seldom  that  their  spelling  will 
have  been  forgotten  when  they  are  wanted.  In  geography  the 
names  of  countries,  cities,  rivers,  capes,  etc.,  are  still  memo- 
rized as  so  many  independent  facts.  In  history,  reading,  arith- 
metic, nature  study,  etc.,  similar  conditions  prevail. 

Consider  the  subject  of  nature  study  for  a  moment.  The 
things  in  the  child's  environment  are  studied,  but  how  is  this 
frequently  done?     Each  thing  is  either  figuratively  or  literally 
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dissected  and  every  little  detail  that  is  met  is  given  about  equal 
attention  with  the  rest.  There  is  no  attempt  at  unification 
under  a  thought  that  the  child  can  grasp.  If  the  dog  is  studied, 
everything  from  his  nose  to  the  end  of  his  tail  is  noted  and 
talked  about.  All  facts  are  regarded  as  being  upon  the  same 
level,  and  the  work  becomes  formal  and  monotonous. 

A  rational  method  of  teaching  or  study  does  not  proceed  in 
this  way.  It  does  not  list  facts,  but  classifies  them  according 
to  a  definite  thought  or  question.  In  the  case  of  the  dog  the 
following  might  be  taken  as  the  aim  or  binding  thought :  "  Why 
has  the  dog  become  a  friend  of  man?"  With  this  question  in 
mind  the  pupil  will  have  a  definite  purpose  for  noting  the  dog's 
characteristics.  The  details  that  this  aim  does  not  ferret  out 
should  be  neglected,  for  they  are  not  germane  to  the  subject  in 
hand.  If  necessary,  they  may  be  approached  under  another 
aim. 

What  holds  true  in  teaching  holds  true  also  in  studying. 
Study  should  always  be  dominated  by  a  selective  thought.  If 
the  student  doesn't  have  it  as  he  approaches  the  subject,  as 
often  must  be  the  case,  he  should  be  watching  for  it  as  he  pro- 
ceeds. Until  he  has  found  it  he  is  groping  in  the  dark.  The 
first  one  he  hits  upon  may  not  be  the  best  one,  but  it  will  bear 
him  along  until  he  sees  the  need  for  taking  another. 

In  teaching  pupils  to  group  related  ideas  into  classes,  the 
concrete  instances  given  under  the  first  principle  may  serve  us 
again.  The  method  differs  from  the  former  only  in  the  placing 
of  the  emphasis.  Before,  the  binding  thought  was  in  the  cen- 
ter of  attention  while  now  it  is  the  details.  These  are  to  be 
noted  with  a  view  of  classifying  them.  The  pupils  must  be  led 
to  realize  that  details  in  themselves  are  of  no  value.  They 
gain  value  only  by  becoming  related  or  organized. 

As  before,  the  teacher  and  student  should  again  frequently 
study  together  with  books  open.  There  should  be  a  free 
exchange  of  opinion  as  to  what  is  relatively  important  or  unim- 
portant, and  conclusions  should  be  reached  conjointly. 

When  the  binding  thoughts,  as  the  author  conceives  them,  are 
not  indicated  at  the  beginning  of  the  sections  or  in  the  margin, 
the  pupils  should    be  encouraged  to  write  them  in  for  them- 
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selves.  Books  that  are  to  be  studied  should  be  owned  so  that 
they  may  be  marked  freely.  Marking  books  is  an  art  and 
greatly  enhances  their  value,  especially  for  the  person  who 
marks  them.  It  enables  him,  on  going  through  the  book  again, 
to  tell  at  a  glance,  which  are  the  important  passages.  A  quick, 
effective  and  intelligent  review  cannot  well  be  carried  on  with- 
out it.  Marginal  headings  rob  the  pupil  of  one  of  his  rights — 
the  right  to  make  them  himself. 

After  small  groups  of  facts  have  been  organized,  the  classes 
obtained  should  in  turn  be  related  under  larger  heads.  This 
should,  ideally  at  least,  be  continued  until  all  the  knowledge  in 
a  given  field  has  become  one  unified  system.  Such  a  system 
is  a  science. 

The  relation  of  thoroughness,  relative  values,  supplementing 
the  text,  collateral  texts,  memorizing,  habit  formation,  and 
individuality  to  the  art  of  study  cannot  be  discussed  here  for 
want  of  space. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  asked,  where,  in  the  school  course, 
is  the  art  of  study  to  be  taught?  Should  it  be  begun  in  the 
high  school,  the  upper  grades,  the  intermediate  grades,  or 
where? 

This  question,  among  others,  has  been  investigated  by  Miss 
Lida  B.  Earhart,  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
and  her  results  are  published  in  book  form,  entitled.  Systematic 
Study  in  the  Elementary  School.  Her  investigation  did  not 
extend  below  the  fourth  grade,  but  from  that  grade  up  the 
pupils  certainly  can  be  taught  to  study. 

The  matter  seems  to  be  entirely  a  relative  one.  Primary 
children  may  be  led  to  take  the  initiative  in  their  tasks,  and  as 
we  advance  upward  in  the  grades  the  pupils  may  be  made 
more  and  more  independent  in  their  study.  In  the  intermediate 
grades  more  maybe  expected  than  most  teachers  think.  After 
the  adolescent  period  is  reached  real  initiative  should  be 
expected.  The  pupils  should  begin  to  judge  relative  values  in 
the  material  studied  and  much  independence  should  be  allowed 
in  forming  conclusions. 

The  high  schools  and  colleges,  however,  can  do  the  most 
effective  work  in  teaching  to  study.     Here   the   pupils    have 
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attained  sufficient  maturity  to  take  the  adult  point  of  view,  and 
the  aim  of  the  teacher  should  be  to  make  initiative  more  and 
more  independent.  On  leaving  the  school  the  pupil  should 
feel  that  he  is  capable  of  gaining  thought  from  books  and  other 
sources  without  the  aid  of  a  teacher. 

In  relation  to  this  topic  the  general  atmosphere  of  the  school 
should  not  be  overlooked.  It  brings  in  the  spirit  of  co-operation 
and  mutual  esteem.  But  added  responsibility  rests  upon  the 
teacher.  He  should  always  aim  to  be  a  model  in  clear  think- 
ing, and  he  should  not  permit  himself  to  wander  into  unrelated 
fields.  The  pupils  also  should  be  held  to  the  point  under 
discussion.  Occasionally  they  should  be  asked  what  the 
question  is  that  is  being  discussed. 

To  summarize :  It  has  been  shown  that  there  is  a  definite 
pedagogical  problem  in  teaching  to  study  ;  that  knowing  how 
to  study  is  of  high  importance  in  life  outside  of  school ;  but 
that  the  problem  is  being  largely  neglected  in  current  educa- 
tional practice.  The  last  point  is  especially  evident  from  Miss 
Earhart's  study. 

In  studying,  the  main  thoughts  should  be  sought  out  first, 
and  the  details  and  the  subordinate  thoughts  should  then  be 
subsumed  under  them.  Pupils  should  be  taught  to  study  from 
the  time  they  enter  the  primary  school,  but  more  and  more 
attention  should  be  given  to  the  matter  as  they  advance  upward 
in  the  grades,  and  more  attention  should  be  given  to  it  in  the 
high  school  and  the  college.  Here  the  "how"  to  study  be- 
comes quite  as  important  as  the  "what." 


A  Neglected  Phase  of  Practical  Education 

R.    T.    HOUSE,     PROFESSOR    OF    MODERN      LANGUAGES,     SOUTHWESTERN     NORMAL 
SCHOOL,  WEATHERFORD,  OKLAHOMA 

HE  present  generation,  and  the  American  portion 
of  it  especially,  is  nothing  if  not  practical.  If  we 
leave  our  children  in  school  for  a  large  part  of 
their  lives,  it  is  principally,  and  with  a  great  many 
of  us,  solely,  because  we  believe  that  their  produc- 
tive power  is  more  than  sufficiently  increased 
thereby  to  make  up  for  the  loss  of  time  from  ac- 
tual production.  Our  utilitarian  bent  shows  it- 
self in  the  choice  of  subjects.  The  Greek  professor  is  scarcely 
more  than  a  memory  ;  the  study  of  Greek  is  little  likely  to  give 
the  student  anything  he  can  put  to  practical  service  in  his  coming 
business  life.  Latin  has  a  somewhat  tighter  grip,  for  obvious 
reasons,  but  receives  little  attention  compared  to  the  favor 
accorded  the  sciences,  manual  training,  and  the  multitude  of 
"practical"  subjects  which  the  smallest  schools  are  now 
compelled  to  offer.  The  tendency  shows  itself,  again,  in 
the  manner  of  handling  subjects.  French  and  German,  which 
a  generation  ago  were  very  generally  taught  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  the  old  classical  languages,  are  presented  now  by 
the  "natural"  method,  and  an  attempt  is  made  to  teach  the 
student  to  speak,  so  that  he  may  use  the  language  across  the 
counter  a  little  later.  The  newer  mathematics  texts  are 
crammed  with  problems  taken  bodily  from  the  notebook  of 
actual  business  life.  The  freedom  of  electives  in  the  larger 
colleges  gives  this  practical  bent  full  play,  and  men  take  de- 
grees nowadays  without  a  speaking  acquaintance  with  the 
subjects  that  formed  the  backbone  of  the  old  curricula. 

But  there  is  one  direction  in  which  this  practical  tendency 
shows  itself  scarcely  at  all.  The  American  student  is  as  un- 
practical in  his  sports  as  the  most  leisurely  of  old-time  dreamers 
could  well  have  been — more  so,  I  believe,  than  most  of  them 
ever  were.  His  indoor  gymnastics  are  motions  and  contortions 
that  lead  nowhither;  his  tennis  is  purposeless,  his  baseball  is  a 
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business  only  with  a  somewhat  undesirable  element  of  the 
nation  ;  his  football  is  not  even  that.  I  am  not  saying,  under- 
stand, that  these  motions  and  games  may  not  be  beneficial — that 
they  may  not,  if  properly  applied,  increase  his  strength,  im- 
prove his  health,  afford  him  present  enjoyment  and  a  fund  of 
future  energy.  I  am  merely  suggesting  that  the  reasoning  that 
abandoned  Greek,  Latin,  belles-lettres  and  the  old  ''culture" 
studies,  on  the  plea  that  culture  and  discipline  maybe  obtained 
just  as  successfully  from  other  studies  which  are  more  closely 
linked  to  adult  life,  may  consistently  be  applied  to  the  choice  of 
sports.  Spanish  may  be  taught  so  as  to  give  me  a  glimpse  of 
a  literature  perhaps  as  worthy  as  the  Greek,  to  train  my  memory 
and  my  reason  as  successfully  as  the  Latin,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  as  to  give  me  a  medium  of  communication  which  will 
increase  my  earnings  when  I  take  charge  of  my  father's  busi- 
ness. Very  well ;  can  I  not  in  the  same  manner  find  a  sport  or 
a  set  of  sports  that  will  lead  me  to  some  more  practical  goal 
than  the  rather  aimless  amusements  in  vogue? 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  French  sociologist,  Marcel  Prevost,* 
that  such  sports  can  be  found,  and  his  contention  seems  a  very 
reasonable  one.  As  the  title  of  his  article  indicates,  he  looks 
particularly  toward  those  exercises  which  tend  to  make  a  man 
a  good  citizen — which  in  M.  Prevost's  vocabulary  seems  to 
mean  a  good  soldier.  He  is  not  pinning  his  faith  so  much  to 
that  very  tiresome  process  of  playing  at  soldier  which  makes 
so  many  of  our  military  schools  inapt  and  useless,  and  which 
process  the  most  tolerant  euphemism  would  scarcely  venture  to 
denominate  "  sport."  He  is  advocating  those  practices  which 
will  "  develop  the  physical  aptitudes  indispensable  to  the  sol- 
dier :  resistance  to  the  fatigue  of  marching,  skill  in  assemb- 
ling and  dispersing,  .  .  .  economy  of  energy  in  hand-to-hand 
struggles,  skill  at  shooting,  swimming,  horsemanship,  cycling, 
etc."  As  most  of  these  accomplishments  are  as  useful  to  the 
civilian  as  to  the  soldier,  we  may  consider  his  suggestions  as  of 
very  practical  value. 

It  is  prettily  epigrammatic  to  assert  that  as  soon  as  a  sport  is 
given  a  practical  end  it  ceases  to  be  pleasant  and  beneficial ; 

*  "  Jeux  pour  la  Patrie,"  Les  Annales  Politiques  et  Litteraires,  July  26th. 
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but  is  it  always  true?  Are  swimming,  cycling,  target  shooting, 
less  agreeable  than  golf  or  tennis,  because  they  are  more  likely 
to  be  wealth-producing,  labor-saving,  life-saving?  There  is  no 
more  of  the  liberty  that  is  asserted  to  be  necessary  to  a  health- 
ful sport,  in  a  well-regulated  football  game  than  there  is  in  a 
rowing  match.  There  is  as  much  inspiration  in  a  ride  on  a 
spirited  horse  as  in  the  most  cunningly  contrived  game  of  man's 
invention.  A  young  football  player  of  my  acquaintance  con- 
fided to  me  that  he  believes  that  a  large  part  of  football  enthu- 
siasm and  interest  is  factitious,  worked  up  because  the  young 
men  are  taught  that  it  is  "the  thing  "to  play  football  and  to 
like  it;  that  he  himself  found  football  training  worse  drudgery 
than  plowing  corn,  and  no  compensating  pleasure  or  benefit  in 
the  games.  What  different  line  of  argument  could  be  brought 
to  bear  against  the  utilitarian  sports? 

The  number  of  casualities  from  football  games  may  be  rela- 
tively small ;  but  an  article  written  as  is  this  one,  across  the 
street  from  a  young  man  who  lies  dead  from  an  injury  received 
in  a  football  scrimmage,  runs  very  naturally  into  a  suggestion 
that  so  severely  criticized  a  game  might  be  replaced  by  some 
other  form  of  exercise.  Baseball,  tennis,  golf,  have  no  such 
enemies,  neither  have  they  as  much  to  recommend  them.  It  is 
not  possible  for  every  college  and  high  school,  perhaps,  to 
train  a  number  of  boat  crews  ;  but  a  great  deal  more  might  be 
done  in  this  line  than  is  done,  on  the  lakes  and  navigable 
rivers.  Every  school  can  have  its  gun  club,  its  old  English 
hare  and  hounds,  its  boxing,  fencing,  cycling,  wrestling,  swim- 
ming matches — what  else?  Here  is  a  wide  field  for  the  educa- 
tional innovator,  and  one  that  has  received  little  attention. 
What  are  the  sports  that  combine  pleasure,  discipline  and 
susceptibility  of  being  put  to  practical  use?  How  may  current 
sports  be  modified  so  as  to  link  them  more  closely  to  real  life 
without  dulling  and  deadening  them  ?  What  are  the  possibilities 
in  the  line  of  new  amusements  and  exercises  that  contain  these 
desirable  elements?  It  is  not  true  that  play,  to  be  play,  must 
be  lawless  and  purposeless.  It  is  true  that  the  man  who  has 
an  object  in  view  in  his  hours  of  relaxation  as  well  as  during 
his  work  time,  is  healthier,  happier,  better  and  more  useful 
than  the  idler. 
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VII 
Giordano  Bruno :  Knight  I^rrant  of  the  Modern  World 

ARTHUR  DKERIN  CALL,  A.M.,  HARTFORD,  CONNECTICUT 

I.       FIVE    HUNDRED    YEARS    OF    SCHOLASTICISM 

Scholasticism  dominant  in  Europe  during  the  eleventh, 
twelfth,  thirteenth,  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  Valu- 
able contributions  of  the  scholastics  ;  their  limitations.  The 
rise,  decline  and  renewed  appearance  and  promise  of  the 
Renaissance  in  Italy ;  the  emphasis  upon  authority  however, 
productive  of  great  intolerance.  Martyrs  to  science  at  this 
time  inevitable,  especially  in  Italy. 

II.   THE  BIRTH  AND  EARLY  ITALIAN  CAREER  OF  BRUNO 

Born  in  Nola,  near  Naples,  1548  ;  influence  of  this  wild, 
romantic  environment.  Sought  an  education  by  joining  the 
Dominican  order  at  Naples  when  about  thirteen  years  of  age. 
Enthusiasm  for  nature  and  the  dualism  in  his  own  life.  Sought 
relief  in  religion.  His  scholarship.  His  "  heresies"  and  flight 
through  northern  Italy. 

III.       WANDERINGS    BEYOND    ITALY 

He  fled  to  Geneva;  obliged  to  leave  after  two  years.  In 
Toulouse.  In  Paris  in  1579.  Teachings  about  the  soul,  the 
sphere  and  the  memory.  His  comedy,  "II  Candelajo."  The 
significance  of  the  "  De  Umbris  Idearum."  Protege  of  the  French 
ambassador  in  England  about  two  years.  His  side  lights  on 
the  life  of  Elizabethan  England.  Acquaintance  with  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  Francis  Bacon  and  other  great  persons  of  the  time. 
Disputes  at  Oxford.  The  publication  of  "  The  Ash  Wednesday 
Evening  Conversations,"  "  On  the  First  Cause,"  "  On  the 
Infinity  of  the  Universe  and  of  Worlds,"  "The  Expulsion  of 
the  Triumphant  Beast,"  Returned  to  Paris  1585.  At  Mar- 
burg, Wittenburg,  Prague,  Helmstadt,  Frankfort.  Other 
publications. 
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IV.       THE    FATAL    RETURN    TO    ITALY 

Giovanni  Mocenigo's  invitation,  the  unsuspecting  acceptance 
and  the  inevitable  rupture  between  them.  The  arrest,  trial  and 
"  recantation."  Six  years  of  imprisonment.  "  I  ought  not  to 
recant,  I  will  not  recant."  ...  "It  may  be  that  you  fear  more 
to  deliver  this  judgment  than  I  do  to  hear  it."  ...  "I  die 
a  martyr,  and  willingly."  He  was  burned  February  17,  1600. 
His  statue  in  Rome  in  1889. 

V.       THE    MISSION    AND    TEACHINGS    OF    BRUNO 

The  search  for  unity.  Messenger  to  a  larger  world  from  the 
dying  Renaissance  in  Italy.  The  influence  of  Copernicus  and 
others  upon  Bruno.  His  view  of  infinity  strictly  modern.  He 
foresaw  the  law  of  the  conservation  of  energy.  His  concep- 
tion of  good  and  evil  the  generally  accepted  theory  of  our  time. 
He  saw  the  necessity  of  grounding  belief  upon  a  comparative 
study  of  religions.  By  identifying  mind  with  being  he  became 
the  forerunner  of  Descarte,  called  the  father  of  modern  phil- 
osophy. By  his  theories  of  a  rational  pantheism,  of  an  immi- 
nent God,  of  the  distinction  between  natura  naturans  and 
natura  naturata,  he  laid  the  foundations  for  the  teachings  of 
Spinoza.  His  notion  of  monads  and  of  a  pre-established  har- 
mony in  the  universe  voiced  the  fundamental  theories  of 
Leibnitz.  His  doctrine  identifying  the  real  and  ideal  became 
later  the  message  of  Hegel.  Bruno's  life  was  one  of  the  "  suc- 
cessful failures"  in  the  history  of  thought.  His  chief  appeal  to 
our  time,  however,  is  not  so  much  that  he  was  in  advance  of 
his  age,  but  that  he  went  to  death  nobly,  supported  by  no 
party. 

VI.       CONCLUSION 

Discussions  about  Giordano  Bruno  have  been  various  and 
often  venomous.  He  has  been  condemned  by  both  Protestant 
and  Catholic  ecclesiastics.  He  was  burned  at  the  stake  as  a 
heretic.  It  must  be  confessed  that  there  was  about  him  a  vio- 
lence, a  pompous  self-esteem  combined  with  a  strange  mixture 
of  buffoonery  and  bitterness  which  alienated  him  from  his 
world.     The  intolerance  and  the  authority  of  his  day,  against 
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which  he  struggled  with  such  zeal,  was  more  than  he  could 
withstand.  Like  Faust  and  Paracelsus  he  mistook  certain 
charlatanries  for  truth.  Yet  his  conception  of  infinity  as  a 
correlation  of  things,  his  enthusiasm  for  nature,  his  emphasis 
upon  the  spirit  of  the  law,  his  philosophy  of  becoming,  of  opti- 
mism, of  investigation,  of  tolerance,  of  the  divinity  of  the  human 
intellect  and  of  the  even  greater  divinity  of  life,  this  was  cer- 
tainly in  advance  of  his  time.  He  looked  upon  the  aim  of  all 
progress  as  the  perfecting  of  the  human  soul.  For  him  progress 
must  develop,  not  out  of  dogma  and  speculation,  but  out  of 
evidence  founded  upon  fact.  He  recognized  no  morality  not 
founded  in  intelligence.  His  uncompromising  insistence  upon 
the  freedom  of  the  mind,  upon  the  pursuit  of  truth  unimpeded 
by  creeds,  upon  the  superior  dignity  of  the  conscience  over  that 
of  the  priest  as  the  arbiter  of  right  and  wrong,  upon  the  infinity, 
unity  and  rationality  of  the  universe,  these  place  him  as  the 
expression  of  the  aspiration  of  modern  Italy,  indeed  of  the 
modern  age.  This  is  why,  June  9,  1889,  the  century  which 
he  divined  reared  and  dedicated  his  statue  on  the  spot  where, 
three  hundred  years  before,  he  was  killed,  a  martyr  to  the 
human  intellect. 
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A  Problem  for  Boys'  Boarding  Schools 


BY    '•  DOMINIE  " 

[Note. — For  reasons  which  seemed  good  and  sufficient  the  author  preferred 
to  withhold  his  name  in  connection  with  this  article.  The  article  itself  seems  to 
be  of  interest  and  value,  and  is,  therefore,  given  place  in  our  pages,  although 
xinder  a  nom  de  plume. — Editor'^ 

GREAT  problem  in  the  administration  of  boys' 
boarding  schools  is  that  of  securing  a  permanent 
staff  of  competent  teachers.  Teachers  that  be- 
come fixtures  in  such  schools  should  of  course 
be  able  to  marry,  and  to  marry  they  must  be 
assured  of  a  respectable  income,  a  comfortable 
home  and  sufficient  means  to  educate  their  chil- 
dren. They  should  also  be  able  to  look  forward 
to  a  pension  large  enough  to  support  them  when  their  useful- 
ness as  teachers  is  past.  Moreover,  the  married  teachers  can- 
not all  live  in  the  boarding  houses  with  the  boys,  desirable 
though  it  is  that  some  of  them  should  do  so  in  order  that  the 
good  result  of  their  experience  when  they  were  unmarried 
teachers  may  not  be  lost.  For  one  of  the  most  important  con- 
cerns of  boarding  school  management  is  the  care  of  the  man- 
ners and  personal  habits  of  a  lively  crowd  of  boys  living  under 
the  same  roof.  Their  natural  tendency  to  careless  language, 
slouchy  appearance  and  uncouth  behavior  in  general  needs 
tactful  and  firm  control. 

The  course  of  some  teachers  is  as  follows  :  They  begin  to 
teach  as  soon  as  they  are  out  of  college,  and  spend  several 
years  in  a  boarding  school  learning  how  it  is  managed.  Dur- 
ing these  years  they  are  very  closely  in  touch  with  the  boys, 
and  they  often  put  on  the  baseball  or  football  uniform.  Having 
been  taught  by  the  older  teachers,  and  especially  by  the  prin- 
cipal, how  to  discipline,  and  how  to  instruct,  they  begin  to  feel 
settled  in  their  vocation,  and  therefore  seek  to  marry  and  make 
a  home  in  the  institution  with  which  they  are  connected.  If 
they  are  allowed  to  do  this  they  become  part  of  the  permanent 
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experienced  staff,  and  help  to  give  the  school  its  special 
character. 

But  there  are  often  other  young  teachers  at  such  schools  who 
have  come  straight  from  college,  some  of  them  quite  doubtful 
as  to  what  calling  they  shall  finally  choose,  others  with  their 
minds  made  up  to  enter  the  legal,  or  the  medical,  or  some  other 
profession  after  teaching  a  year  or  two.  These  young  men 
often  show  ability,  and  give  high  promise  of  becoming  good 
teachers,  but  the  first  year  or  two  is  always  a  period  of  experi- 
ment, and  the  boys  get  experimented  on.  Then,  perhaps, 
just  as  a  young  teacher  of  this  kind  has  really  learned  to  do 
his  work  well  he  leaves  the  school  in  order  to  enter  his  chosen 
profession.  Another  raw  recruit  takes  his  place,  and  the  boys 
have  to  get  used  to  his  methods,  and  be  the  subjects  of  his 
experiments.  Besides  these  young  college  graduates  there  are 
also  other  men,  often  of  some  experience,  who  teach  in  a  school 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  (usually  shorter)  period,  and  then  leave 
for  better  positions  either  in  teaching  or  some  other  occupation. 

It  is  this  continual  changing  of  teachers  that  is  so  bad  for  a 
school,  and  if  there  are  many  new  teachers  each  year,  as  there 
are  in  some  schools,  the  case  becomes  serious  indeed.  A 
school  may  have  a  fine  plant,  but  without  good  teachers,  and 
some  continuity  of  method,  it  cannot  prosper  indefinitely. 
When  popular  and  capable  teachers  leave,  the  boys  justly  com- 
plain. They  know  more  than  the  new  teachers  about  the  way 
things  should  be  managed,  and  often  in  the  early  part  of  the 
school  year  they  try  to  discover  by  a  sort  of  hazing  process 
what  these  teachers  are  good  for.  The  result  is  much  unrest, 
much  experimenting,  often  many  mistakes  and  considerable 
friction  before  the  school  settles  down  to  work  and  good  order. 
Such  a  condition  is  very  hard  for  the  principal,  however  com- 
petent he  may  be. 

Nor  are  the  principal's  difficulties  limited  to  what  happens 
in  the  schoolroom  and  the  boarding  department.  He  has  to 
pacify  inquiring  parents  who  have  listened  to  their  boys'  com- 
plaints. These  parents  pay  a  considerable  sum  for  the  educa- 
tion of  their  sons,  and  expect  the  best  care  and  instruction  for 
them.     On  looking  into  the  cause  of  the  discontent  they  often 
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find  that  there  have  been  so  many  changes  in  the  teaching 
force,  and  so  many  new  or  inexperienced  members  added  to  it, 
that  the  machinery  of  the  school  has  been  sadly  strained,  and 
even  rendered  temporarily  ineffective. 

The  chief  cause  of  these  difficulties  lies  deeper  than  most 
people  suspect,  for  it  is  in  the  failure  of  the  parents  themselves 
and  the  trustees  of  such  schools  to  estimate  correctly  the  cost 
of  a  good  education  and  its  numerous  important  factors.  Fur- 
thermore, they  fail  to  realize  how  much  actual  money  it  is 
worth  to  have  well-trained,  well-bred,  well-informed  and  self- 
reliant  boys  turned  out  by  these  institutions. 

To  enlarge  the  subject  so  as  to  take  up  for  a  moment  public 
schools  as  well  as  boarding  schools,  most  people  rightly  believe 
that  our  public  schools  have  been  the  foundation  of  our  national 
efficiency  ;  they  point  proudly  to  handsome  and  spacious  school- 
houses,  splendidly  equipped  with  laboratories,  maps,  pictures, 
sculptures,  and  the  latest  devices  for  hygienic  heating  and 
ventilating.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  American  people  firmly  believe 
that  they  have  an  adequate  school  system  which  is  perhaps 
better  than  that  of  any  other  nation.  But,  notwithstanding  all 
this,  there  are  many  parents,  especially  in  cities,  who  for  various 
reasons  have  to  send  their  children  to  boarding  schools,  where 
they  pay  large  sums  in  addition  to  what  they  pay  to  the  public 
school  fund  by  way  of  taxes.  These  parents  believe  that  they 
are  getting  peculiar  advantages  which  no  day  school,  public 
or  private,  can  give.  They  and  the  community  at  large  who 
patronize  the  public  schools  are  convinced  that  the  educational 
experts,  to  whom  they  intrust  the  education  of  their  children, 
are  giving  them  all  that  is  required. 

It  is  this  wide-spread  belief  in  the  efficiency  of  both  public 
and  private  schools  that  has  shut  the  eyes  of  most  people  to  a 
serious  defect  in  our  educational  system — the  proportionately 
small  number  of  men  of  ability  that  are  permanently  engaged 
in  teaching  and  the  difficulty  of  getting  even  these.  It  is  a 
fact  that  for  lack  of  even  a  decent  financial  reward  most  of  our 
enterprising  and  able  young  men  spurn  the  profession  of  teach- 
ing for  one  more  lucrative.  A  good  education — one  that  is 
worth  money  and  satisfaction  to  its  possessor — is  more  dependent 
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upon  a  large  supply  of  good  teachers  than  upon  mere  material 
equipment,  and  in  these  days  of  innumerable  opportunities  it 
takes  at  least  money  enough  to  assure  a  man  of  a  comfortable 
home  and  agreeable  associations  to  induce  him  to  become  and 
remain  a  teacher.  Now,  our  boys  and  girls  are  not  getting 
such  an  education  as  they  should  have,  and  one  of  the  causes 
is  that  we  have  not  enough  highly  trained  and  educated  men 
of  ability  doing  their  part  in  the  teaching  profession.  The 
importance  of  this  fact  cannot  be  overestimated. 

Till  lately  at  least,  parents  have  not  co-operated  with  the 
public  schools  closely  enough  to  see  this  necessity  of  improving 
the  power  of  the  teaching  staff  by  giving  greater  opportunities 
to  those  who  are  already  members  of  it,  and  by  attracting 
larger  numbers  of  able  men  into  it — which  must  be  accomplished 
by  spending  more  money  for  teachers.  That  is,  parents  have 
not  realized  that  good  teachers,  like  good  lawyers  and  good 
business  men,  cost  money.  But  now  business  men  and  manu- 
facturers have  begun  to  realize  that  the  output  of  our  schools  is 
not  as  efficient  as  it  should  be,  and  they  are  therefore  organizing 
committees,  commissions  on  industrial  education,  etc.,  to  see 
what  can  be  done.  They  see  that  something  is  lacking.  It 
has  been  borne  in  upon  them  that  the  money  value  to  them  of 
a  boy's  education  will  be  greater  when  the  boy  can  come  from 
an  industrial  training  course  directly  to  an  occupation  where 
his  work  is  worth  something — in  short,  that  a  boy's  education 
is  a  marketable  asset.  This  kind  of  practical  education  people 
are  beginning  to  understand  the  advantage  of.  It  is  harder  to 
recognize  the  money  value  of  the  more  general,  cultural 
education,  which  depends  so  much  more  upon  the  teacher  than 
upon  the  curriculum.  But  even  here,  if  one  looks  more  deeply, 
he  will  quickly  be  convinced  that  there  is  such  a  value  to  a 
thorough  training,  not  only  in  the  acquirement  of  information, 
but  also  in  the  resulting  perseverance,  clear  thinking,  obedi- 
ence, promptness  and  truthfulness.  Young  men  of  such 
qualities  are  in  demand  everywhere. 

The  money  value  of  the  output  of  private  boarding  schools  is 
perhaps  even  less  readily  seen  because  the  education  begun 
there  is  not  finished  and  put  to  the  test  of  competition  in  the 
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world  till  after  graduation  from  college.  (Some  may  say  that  a 
lack  of  value  is  apparent  when  the  father  has  to  pay  a  private 
tutor  to  "  cram"  his  boy  in  the  long  vacation  in  subjects  where 
the  school  has  failed.)  And  yet  in  a  marked  degree  is  the  char- 
acter of  a  boy  necessarily  affected  in  a  boarding  school  where 
for  nine  months  in  twelve  he  spends  his  time  away  from  home 
influences.  In  such  a  school,  where  the  circle  is  by  nature 
rather  small,  and  where  the  teachers  live  in  the  houses  with 
the  boys,  and  try  to  act  in  loco  paretitts,  it  is  of  the  very  high- 
est importance  to  have  teachers  of  insight,  experience  and 
firmness,  who  will  insist  that  the  boys'  personal  habits  and 
manners  shall  be  correct  in  all  particulars,  and  whose  influence 
shall  be  to  inculcate  truthfulness,  a  clear  perception  of  the 
difference  between  right  and  wrong,  courage,  justice,  courtesy 
and  reverence.  They  should  also  be  able  to  extend  the 
interests  of  the  boys  beyond  their  daily  lessons  and  their 
athletics.  Such  an  education  is  worth  far  more  than  money, 
but  it  is  also  worth  money.  The  fact  that  private  boarding 
schools  have  much  difficulty  in  getting  as  many  teachers  of  this 
kind  as  they  need,  together  with  the  fact  that  in  Massachusetts 
out  of  some  13,000  teachers  only  about  1,200  are  men,  is 
enough  to  show  that  most  men  of  energy  go  into  occupations 
where  the  financial  rewards  are  better  proportioned  to  the  work 
than  in  teaching. 

Of  course  it  should  not  be  inferred  that  great  rewards  are 
always  necessary  to  induce  men  to  choose  teaching  as  a  pro- 
fession. To  disprove  that  such  is  the  case  it  ought  to  be 
enough  for  the  reader  to  recollect  even  a  few  of  the  many  men 
of  splendid  character  and  ability  who  have  been  teachers. 
Indeed,  if  the  rewards  of  teaching  were  equal  to  those  of  some 
of  the  other  professions  or  to  the  rewards  gained  in  industrial 
and  commercial  enterprises,  it  is  likely  that  many  persons,  of 
great  ability,  perhaps,  but  yet  not  endowed  with  enough  of  the 
missionary  or  preaching  spirit  to  make  the  best  teachers,  would 
enter  the  profession  merely  for  what  they  could  get.  The  best 
teachers  are  those  who  have  something  of  such  a  missionary 
spirit,  and  who  teach  for  the  love  of  helping  and  giving,  not  of 
getting.     The  point  is  that  at  present  many  young  men  at  the 
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outset  of  their  careers  are  prevented  from  following  teaching  as 
a  profession  because  they  cannot  see  in  it  even  a  comfortable 
future  for  themselves  and  their  families.  Hence  the  schools 
must  lack  their  services.  These  young  men  would  prefer  to 
teach  and  they  believe  they  could  teach  well,  but  they  hesitate 
to  follow  a  calling  the  work  of  which  is  so  confining  and  the 
pay  so  small  that  they  would  have  to  deny  themselves  the 
advantages  of  travel  and  many  other  refining  and  cultivating 
influences,  not  to  mention  the  peace  of  mind  that  accompanies 
certain  tenure  and  a  not  immoderate  degree  of  comfort.  And 
so  a  great  deal  of  missionary  spirit  that  would  be  so  welcome 
in  the  teacher's  profession,  goes  first  into  law,  or  medicine,  or 
business,  and  then  after  acquiring  sufficient  means  expresses 
itself — very  nobly,  too — in  social,  political,  philanthropic  or 
other  kinds  of  service  for  the  public  good.  The  trouble  is — it 
cannot  be  stated  too  often — not  that  there  are  not  enough  young 
men,  clever  and  able,  who  want  to  teach,  but  that  we  do  not 
know  enough  to  demand  their  service  and  pay  them  for  it ; 
and  we  cannot  get  it  unless  we  do  pay  for  it.  It  is  a  great  pity 
that  such  men  are  lost  to  the  teaching  profession. 

In  our  boarding  schools,  therefore,  it  seems  as  if  the  princi- 
pals should  not  always  be  held  responsible  for  the  unsatisfac- 
tory conditions  that  often  obtain.  Sometimes  a  principal  con- 
siders thirty  or  forty  candidates  and  corresponds  with  several 
colleges  and  agencies  before  he  can  find  sufficiently  promising 
men  to  fill  two  or  three  vacancies.  Principals  usually  make 
every  effort  to  secure  a  permanent  staff"  of  highly  trained 
teachers.  In  almost  every  boarding  school  there  are  several 
such  teachers  who  stay  because  they  do  get  a  fair  reward,  as 
teaching  goes,  and  who  sometimes  have  a  small  private  Income 
besides.  But  on  account  of  lack  of  funds  the  principal  cannot 
offer  an  equal  reward  to  the  newer  teachers.  The  responsi- 
bility, therefore,  for  the  lack  of  competent  teachers  must  rest, 
sometimes  at  least,  partly  on  the  patrons  and  the  trustees,  and 
they  must  share  the  blame  if  the  conditions  and  the  results  are 
unsatisfactory.  They  should  see  to  it  that  not  only  is  the  plant 
what  it  ought  to  be,  but  also  that  the  personnel  of  the  staff"  is  so  ; 
and  they  should  spare  no  effort  to  provide  means  for  getting  the 
best  and  ablest  men  to  be  permanent  teachers. 
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There  are  many  examples  of  the  generosity  of  patrons  of 
boarding  schools  when  a  new  building,  a  gymnasium,  an  ath- 
letic field,  additional  laboratory  equipment,  or,  in  general,  an 
increase  or  an  improvement  to  the  plant  is  needed.  All  these 
things  are  good,  and  they  give  at  least  the  appearance  of  pros- 
perity to  an  institution.  Trustees,  also,  are  often  ready  to 
enlarge  the  visible  resources  of  the  plant.  But,  strangely 
enough,  the  instances  of  endowment  funds  for  teachers'  salaries 
and  pensions  are  rare  indeed,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  just 
such  endowments  are  more  needed  than  anything  else  to  give 
pemanency,  character  and  strength  to  the  teaching  force, 
which  are  of  vastly  more  lasting  benefit  to  the  pupils  than  the 
mere  improvement  of  the  material  equipment.  Such  endow- 
ment funds  would  be  of  great  help  to  the  schools  because  they 
would  enable  teachers  who  like  the  community  life  of  a  board- 
ing school  to  keep  up  intimate  and  almost  family  relations  with 
the  boys  by  giving  these  teachers  the  opportunity  to  live  in 
suitably  arranged  houses  with  their  pupils,  or  in  closely  adja- 
cent houses  of  their  own.  They  would  insure  certainty  of  tenure, 
so  that  the  teachers  could  interest  themselves  in  local  affairs 
and  take  part  in  them  if  necessary,  thus  keeping  out  of  ruts.  A 
teacher  would  know  that  if  he  proved  himself  capable,  he  would 
be  assured  of  a  good  salary,  a  good  home,  a  permanent  posi- 
tion, a  useful  life  in  the  community,  and  a  pension  after  a  cer- 
tain term  of  service.  Thus,  with  advancing  years,  he  would 
not  have  the  uncomfortable  feeling  that  he  was  clinging  for 
self-support  to  a  position  which  could  be  better  filled  by  some- 
one else,  and,  also,  the  principal  and  the  trustees  would  not  suf- 
fer embarrassment  in  asking  for  his  resignation. 

To  sum  up  briefly,  it  is  clear  that  the  great  need  of  boarding 
schools  is  that  the  teaching  staff  be  made  permanent  and  that 
the  best  ability  be  attracted  to  it.  To  accomplish  this,  endow- 
ment funds  for  salaries  and  pensions  must  be  obtained.  To 
obtain  these  is  the  duty  of  patrons  and  trustees,  who  can  thus 
serve  the  cause  of  education  and  benefit  the  state. 


Schoolday  Blunders 

BEN   R.    WINSLOW,    MT.    RAINIER,    MARYLAND 

|HE  inability  of  the  mind  of  growing  children  to 
retain  more  than  a  fragment  of  their  tutor's 
instructions  is  evidenced  in  the  little  blunders  we 
all  have  made  when  called  upon  to  answer  ques- 
tions. Facts,  their  answers  show,  have  been 
w  retained,  but  they  have  not  been  properly  classi- 
i[  fied  in  the  mind  and,  therefore,  when  the  student 
seeks  to  use  them  he  finds  them  somewhat  disas- 
sociated and  his  answers  become  a  trifle  mixed.  Especially  is 
this  true  of  the  young  student  of  the  Bible.  There  are  too 
many  characters,  and  the  facts  concerning  them  are  entirely 
too  numerous  for  his  undeveloped  mind  to  classify.  Therefore, 
we  are  not  surprised  to  learn  from  one  youngster  that  Moses 
was  an  Egyptian  who  lived  in  an  ark  of  bullrushes,  kept  a 
golden  calf,  and  worshiped  brazen  snakes,  and  '*  ate  nothing 
but  kwales  and  manna  for  forty  years,"  or  that  he  was  caught 
by  the  hair  of  his  head  while  riding  under  a  bow  of  a  tree,  and 
was  killed  by  his  son  Absolom  as  he  was  hanging  from  the 
bow. 

To  the  question,  **  Who  was  Jonah?"  one  lad  replied  : — 
"  He  was  the  father  of  Lot  and  had  two  wives.     One  was 
called  Ishmael  and  the  other  Hagher ;   he  kept  one  at  home 
and  he  turned  the  other  loose  in  the  desert,  and  she  became  a 
pillow  of  salt  in  the  day  time  and  a  pillow  of  fire  at  night." 

"What  did  Moses  do  with  the  tabernacle?"  was  asked  by 
another  Sunday-school  teacher,  to  which  one  boy  replied  that 
he  chucked  it  out  of  the  camp.  The  teacher,  in  surprise, 
asked  him  where  he  obtained  this  information,  and  the  boy 
promptly  quoted  the  first  sentence  of  the  seventh  verse  of  the 
thirty-third  chapter  of  Exodus:  "And  Moses  took  the 
tabernacle  and  pitched  it  without  the  camp." 

Another  lad  informed  his  teacher  that  Elijah  was  such  a 
good  man  that  he  went  to  heaven  without  dying,  and  that  while 
he  was  going  up  he  threw  his  coat  down  for  Queen  Elizabeth 
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to  step  on.  "Esau,"  he  said,  "was  a  man  who  wrote  fables 
and  sold  the  copyright  to  a  publisher  for  a  bottle  of  potash." 

The  blunders  of  youth  are  not,  however,  confined  to  sacred 
history,  as  these  answers,  vouched  for  by  the  several  teachers 
who  have  saved  them  to  posterity,  will  testify  : — 

"Tobacco  was  introduced  into  England  by  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  and  as  he  sat  smoking  a  pipe  he  shouted  :  '  This  day. 
Master  Ridley,  we  have  lighted  such  a  fire  as  shall  never  be 
put  out.' " 

"The  reign  of  Queen  Ann  was  the  time  in  which  the 
Spanish  Armanda  took  place.  She  married  Philip,  of  Spain, 
who  was  a  very  cruel  man.  The  Spanish  and  English  fought 
bravely  against  each  other.  The  English  wanted  to  conquer 
Spain.  After  several  battles  were  fought,  in  which  hundreds 
of  English  and  Spanish  were  defeated,  they  lost  some  very 
large  ships  and  were  at  a  great  loss  on  both  sides." 

"  Wolsey  was  a  famous  general  who  fought  in  the  Crimean 
war,  and  who,  after  being  decapitated  several  times,  said  to 
Cormwell,  'Ah,  if  I  had  only  served  you  as  you  have  served 
me  I  would  not  have  been  deserted  in  my  old  age.'" 

"The  Homeric  poems  were  not  written  by  Homer,  but  by 
another  man  of  the  same  name.  Gorilla  warfare  was  when 
men  rode  on  gorillas.  The  puritans  found  an  insane  asylum 
in  the  wilds  of  America.  Johnson  died  from  a  chronic  disease 
— there  was  something  the  matter  with  his  chrone." 

The  class  in  geography  has  furnished  these  choice  blunders  : 

"  In  Austria  the  principal  occupation  is  gathering  Austrich 
feathers." 

"  Ireland  is  called  the  Emigrant  Isle  because  it  is  so  beautiful 
and  green." 

"  A  fort  is  a  place  to  put  men  in  and  a  fortress  is  a  place  to 
put  women  in." 

"  Climate  lasts  all  the  time  and  the  weather  only  a  few  days." 

"The  Nile  is  the  only  remarkable  river  in  the  world.  It 
was  discovered  by  Dr.  Livingston,  and  it  rises  in  the  Mungo 
Park." 

"  Constantinople  is  on  the  Golden  Horn;  a  strong  fortress; 
has  a  university,  and  is  the  residence  of  Peter  the  Great.  Its 
chief  building  is  the  Sublime  Porte." 


£/xamination  Questions  for  Last  of  the  Mohicans 

MAUD   ELMA   KINGSLEY 

1 .  Enumerate  the  best  known  works  of  fiction  contemporary  with 
The  Last  of  the  Mohicans.  How  does  The  Last  of  the 
Mohicans  differ  from  these  in  subject  and  in  literary  execution  ? 

2.  What  is  the  name  of  the  series  of  which  The  Last  of  the 
Mohicans  is  a  part?  Give  the  meaning  of  the  name.  Give  the  title 
of  each  novel  comprising  the  series,  and  state  the  significance  of  each 
of  these  titles. 

3.  Describe  fully  the  American  Indian  of  Cooper's  tales.  What 
other  American  writer,  in  a  widely  known  literary  production,  has 
also  idealized  the  American  Indian? 

4.  During  what  period  of  our  country's  history  is  the  scene  of  this 
story  laid?  What  information  does  the  text  give  you  in  regard  to 
(i)  the  condition  of  the  country  at  this  period;  (2)  the  character  of 
the  war  then  in  progress ;  (3)  the  part  played  by  the  Indians  in 
this  war? 

5.  Enumerate  the  characters  of  the  story  in  the  order  of  their 
appearance.  Identify  each,  state  the  circumstances  under  which  each 
is  introduced  to  the  reader,  and  describe  the  condition  of  each  at  the 
close  of  the  story. 

6.  Describe  the  civilization  of  which  the  Scout  is  the  product. 
Show  by  citing  anecdotes  from  the  story  that  the  Scout  possesses  all 
of  the  traditional  characteristics  of  the  class  of  which  he  is  a  type. 
How  does  the  Scout  rank  among  the  characters  of  fiction  ? 

7.  To  what  extent,  in  your  own  opinion,  has  Cooper  influenced  the 
popular  conception  of  the  pioneer,  the  scout  and  the  American  Indian 
of  our  Pioneer  Age  ? 

8.  What  motive  instigated  each  of  the  following  conspicuous 
features  of  the  story?  (i)  Magna' s  treachery  and  subsequent  action  ; 
(2)  the  zeal  of  Uncas  in  the  rescue  of  the  sisters;  (3)  the  devotion 
of  Heyward  throughout  the  story;  (4)  the  fidelity  of  Gamut;  (5) 
the  watchful  care  of  the  Scout. 

9.  Describe  the  manner  in  which  the  actors  concerned  are  extri- 
cated from  the  following  situations  :  (i)  Heyward's  party  lost  in  the 
woods  between  Forts  Edward  and  William  Henry;  (2)  the  Indian 
attack  on  the  party  concealed  in  the  cave;  (3)  the  capture  of  the 
Heyward  party  by  the  Indians  ;  (4)  the  imprisonment  of  Alice  among 
the  Hurons;   (5)  Uncas  at  the  stake. 
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lO.  Which  of  the  two  sisters  is  the  heroine  of  the  story?  Give 
reasons  for  your  answer. 

n.  Describe  Tamenund  and  the  part  played  by  him  in  the  plot 
development  of  the  story. 

12.  Enumerate  those  scenes  of  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans  which 
seem  to  you  most  tragic  and  thrilling.     Describe  in  full  two  of  them. 

13.  Make  a  list  of  ten  illustrations  for  the  novel,  enumerating  all 
the  details  which  should  enter  into  the  composition  of  each  pictui-e. 

14.  Describe  from  an  historical  standpoint  the  Massacre  at  Fort 
William  Henry,  as  it  is  recorded  by  Cooper. 

15.  Would  the  story  have  been  as  satisfactory  had  the  Great  Fight 
terminated  less  disastrously  and  had  Uncas  and  Cora  not  been  slain? 
Give  reasons  for  your  answer. 

16.  What  impression  did  Magna,  Gamut,  Uncas  and  the  Scout 
make  upon  you  when  you  met  them  first  ?  When  did  you  receive  the 
first  intimation  of  the  treachery  of  Magna  ? 

17.  What  important  part  does  Gamut  play  in  the  development  of 
the  plot?  Why  was  he  allowed  to  roam  about  at  will  when  he  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  Indians? 

18.  Write  a  paper  on  the  subject:  "Manners  and  Customs  of  the 
American  Indian  of  the  Pioneer  Age,"  drawing  your  material  from 
The  Last  of  the  Mohicans. 

19.  To  illustrate  the  picturesque  speech  of  the  Indians,  paraphrase 
the  following.  State  the  circumstances  under  which  each  statement 
is  uttered  :  Tour  fathers  came  from  the  setting  sun  ;  fnine  from  the 
red  sky  of  the  morning.  Does  not  this  stream  run  toward  the 
summer?  I  am  on  the  hilltop  and  tnust  go  dow^i  into  the  valley. 
Did  Magua  say  that  the  hatchet  was  out  of  the  ground.,  and  that 
his  hand  had  dug  it  up?  The  tomahawks  of  your  yoting  men 
have  been  very  red.  The  singing  birds  have  opened  their  bills 
and  Tamenund  has  heard  their  song. 

20.  Uncas  presents  himself  to  the  reader  throughout  the  course  of 
the  story  in  a  series  of  dramatic  situations.     Describe  each. 

21.  Identify  La  Longue  Carabine^  Le  C erf  Agile ^  Le  Reynard 
Subtil,  Le  Gros  Serpent,  The  Open  Hand.  Give  the  reason  for 
each  title. 

22.  What  is  the  significance  of  the  name,  Last  of  the  Mohicans ? 
How  is  the  proper  noun  of  this  title  pronounced?  What  is  the  plot 
of  the  story  ?  Show  that  this  plot  is  suggested  in  chapter  ii  and  fully 
revealed  in  chapter  xi. 

23.  Prove  that  Uncas,  and  not  the  Scout,  is  really  the  hero  of 
the  story. 

24.  Show  that  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans  is  unevenly  written. 
That  its  chapters  are  either  of  dramatic  intensity,  or  else  they  are 
commonplace  in  the  extreme.  Criticise  the  character-drawing  in 
the  sisters. 

25.  Mention  those  facts  in  the  life  of  %Jooper  which  fitted  him 
especially  for  the  production  of  such  a  work  as  The  Last  of  the 
Mohicans  ? 


Editorial 

GOOD  young  men  and  women  with  brains,  ideals  and  culture  are 
always  in  demand  in  every  business  and  profession,  but  nowhere 
more  than  in  the  teaching  profession.  With  all  due  respect  for  our 
normal  schools,  with  their  admirable  faculties  and  their  splendid 
facilities  for  giving  instruction  in  the  principles  of  education,  we 
nevertheless  fear  that  they  have  made  it  too  easy  for  a  multitude  of 
young  women  of  estimable  character  and  commendable  intentions, 
but  with  no  particular  qualifications  for  the  highly  specialized  work 
of  teaching,  to  get  into  this  profession.  We  fear  that  many  are  in  it 
without  any  realization  that  it  is  a  profession,  without  any  profound 
grasp  of  its  fundamental  principles,  and  without  any  idea  of  staying 
in  it  longer  than  is  necessary  to  make  it  a  stepping-stone  to  something 
more  attractive  and  permanent  and  promising  larger  material  rewards. 
If  these  fears  are  well  grounded  they  indicate  a  weakness  which  must 
prove  a  serious  handicap  on  the  development  of  the  profession  and 
the  attainment  of  the  highest  results  of  public  instruction. 

Is  not  the  spirit  that  pervades  the  teachers'  college  a  type  of  the  true 
standard  of  a  training  school  for  the  profession  of  teaching,  whether 
in  the  higher  or  the  lower  grades  ?  The  teachers'  college  seems  some- 
how to  mean  something  more  than  the  normal  school ;  it  seems  to 
suggest  a  higher  standard,  an  atmosphere  of  scholarship,  a  flavor 
of  professionalism  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word.  We  think  of  the 
teachers'  college  as  not  so  overwhelmingly  feminine  as  the  normal 
school.  We  think  of  it  as  a  place  where  there  are  the  scholastic 
standards  of  the  college  and  the  university,  where  there  is  the  free 
interchange  of  intellectuality,  the  give-and-take  of  minds  that  are 
supremely  interested  in  the  pursuit  of  truth  for  its  own  sake,  and  who 
believe  that  theory  precedes  practice  and  that  the  science  of  a  thing 
should  be  mastered  before  undertaking  the  art.  Are  we  not  coming 
to  look  to  the  teachers'  colleges  rather  than  to  the  normal  schools  for 
our  best  teachers?  And  if  so  does  not  this  very  fact  indicate  the 
dangers  above  suggested? 

It  would  be  interesting  if  some  one  should  gather  some  comparative 
statistics  upon  the  subject.  How  large  a  percentage  of  the  graduates 
of  teachers'  colleges  during  the  past  ten  years  are  still  engaged  in 
teaching?  What  are  their  average  salaries?  How  permanent  have 
been  their  engagements?      How  do  they  compare  in  these  respects 
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with  a  similar  number  of  contemporary  normal  school  graduates? 
Another  line  of  comparison,  as  to  the  reading  of  the  two  classes  of 
students,  might  be  suggestive.  The  librarians  of  a  given  normal 
school  and  teachers'  college,  reporting  upon  the  books  and  profes- 
sional periodicals  called  for  during  the  year  1908  by  their  respective 
students,  would  furnish  important  data  for  the  solution  of  the  question. 
If  there  are  weaknesses  in  our  normal  schools  as  at  present  admin- 
istered we  are  sure  they  can  be  corrected.  The  normal  school  has  its 
place  in  the  educational  system.  It  has  done  splendid  work  in  the 
past.  It  will  do  a  still  larger  work  in  the  future.  Its  true  friends 
are  those  who  without  fear  or  favor  face  the  actual  situation,  and 
who,  if  weaknesses  are  found,  growing  out  of  the  adoption  of  new 
standards  and  the  coming  in  of  changed  conditions,  shall  suggest  and 
put  into  operation  the  appropriate  remedies. 

THERE  is  a  position  which  is  instinctively  taken  by  a  high- 
minded  child  which  should  be  respected  by  his  parents  and 
teachers,  and  against  which  he  should  never  be  required  to  act — in  a 
manner  that  will  violate  his  natural  and  commendable  feelings.  It  is 
the  case  wherein  it  is  suggested  to  him  that  he  become  a  spy  and  a 
telltale  upon  his  schoolmates.  We  believe  that  the  normal  child 
shrinks  from  this,  not  solely  nor  chiefly  because  he  fears  the  taunts 
and  reproaches  of  his  comrades ;  but  it  is  because  as  a  social  being  he 
has  a  deep  inherited  consciousness  of  the  rights  of  others  and  an 
intuitive  perception  of  the  meanness  and  contemptible  priggishness  of 
espionage.  When  we  attempt  to  spy  upon  others,  with  suspicion 
and  a  determination  to  find  them  out  in  wrong  doing  and  to  expose 
them,  we  are  on  exceedingly  dangerous  ground.  We  are  probably 
opening  our  own  souls  to  the  inroad  of  some  of  the  basest  qualities  of 
depraved  human  nature.  It  is  a  compliment  to  the  unsullied  mind  of 
an  unspoiled  child  that  he  shrinks  from  any  and  every  such  abyss. 
It  is  little  less  than  an  outrage  to  require  him  to  do  anything  which  is 
so  repugnant  to  all  that  is  highest  and  noblest  within  him. 

The  teacher  who  respects  this  feeling,  which  every  teacher  is  prac- 
tically sure  to  find  active  among  the  better  class  of  her  pupils,  will  be 
the  one  who  by  her  own  personality  will  exert  a  wholesome  influence 
for  order  and  good  behavior  in  school,  which  will  render  such  espio- 
nage unnecessary.  The  teacher  who  is  obliged  to  ask  the  co-operation 
of  her  pupils  in  ferreting  out  misdemeanors  thereby  advertises  her 
own  incompetency.  The  school  is  a  little  world  in  which  about  the 
same  general  sentiments  and  standards  prevail  that  are  to  be  found  in 
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the  larger  world  of  adult  life — only  the  school  is  a  good  deal  more 
natural  and  unspoiled  world — closer  to  the  heart  of  truth  and  reality, 
less  artificial  and  warped  by  the  constraint  of  tradition  and  custom. 
In  the  school  as  in  the  world  at  large  the  most  powerful  ally  of  good 
order  and  righteousness  is  public  sentiment.  This  the  teachers  and 
parents  should  foster  most  carefully.  And  nothing  will  help  more  to 
develop  and  conserve  a  just,  well-balanced  and  effective  public  spirit 
in  the  school  than  a  distinct  perception  by  the  pupils  that  their  indi- 
vidual, personal  rights  are  highly  regarded  and  carefully  respected  by 
both  teachers  and  comrades. 

When  a  pupil  finds  that  he  is  being  spied  upon  by  the  direction  of 
his  teacher  and  that  the  detective  is  one  of  his  fellow-pupils  he  almost 
inevitably  shrinks  back  into  his  own  shell,  separates  himself  from  the 
community  of  interest  of  the  whole  school,  becomes  a  law  to  himself, 
no  longer  counts  upon  the  side  of  public  law  and  order.  Untrust- 
worthiness  is  begotten  of  lack  of  trust,  and  we  have  the  criminal  and 
the  outlaw  in  the  making.  For  the  sake,  then,  of  the  youth  who 
instinctively  shrinks  from  being  a  spy  upon  his  comrades,  for  the 
sake  of  the  good  order  and  high  moral  and  spiritual  tone  of  the 
school,  and  for  the  salvation  of  the  pupils  who  have,  perchance,  done 
wrong,  but  who  may  be  won  back  to  virtue,  let  us  guard  against 
requiring  detective  service  of  any  boy  or  girl  in  our  public  schools. 

APROPOS  of  the  recent  quickening  of  interest  in  the  great  career 
of  that  great  American,  Abraham  Lincoln,  we  take  pleasure  in 
calling  attention  to  the  existence  and  objects  of  the  Lincoln  Educa- 
tional League,  a  social  organization  composed  of  persons  interested 
in  perpetuating  the  fame  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  in  inculcating  his 
principles  and  patriotism  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  his  countrymen, 
and  particularly  among  the  rising  generation,  in  order  to  inspire  them 
by  his  example  to  loftier  ideals  and  nobler  practices  of  the  rights  and 
duties  of  American  citizenship.  Any  person  approved  by  the  Board 
of  Directors  may  become  a  member  upon  application  and  upon  paying 
a  membership  fee  of  five  dollars.  The  members  elect  annually  a 
president,  a  vice  president  and  a  secretary-treasurer,  who  constitute 
the  board  of  directors,  who  have  general  charge  of  The  League's 
affairs.  No  salaries  or  other  compensation  for  services  are  paid  to 
any  officer.  The  annual  meeting  is  held  in  the  city  of  New  York  in 
the  third  week  in  March  of  each  year.  The  League  has  provided  a 
fund  of  $20,000  to  be  used  in  placing  bronze  tablets  bearing  the  full 
text   of   Abraham    Lincoln's   address  at  Gettysburg,  in  educational 
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institutions  throughout  the  country.  Arrangements  have  been  made 
to  supply  a  regular  $60  tablet  for  this  purpose  at  $40  net  cash.  The 
fund  is  to  be  used  in  paying  one  half  of  the  price  of  each  tablet, 
making  the  net  cost  to  the  institution  only  $20.  Any  public  school, 
college,  public  library,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  or  other  educa- 
tional institution  of  a  public  character  may  avail  itself  of  this  offer. 
The  fund  will  only  be  applied  to  supplying  one  tablet  to  each  institu- 
tion, but  there  are  no  restrictions  as  to  the  number  of  institutions  in 
any  locality  applying  for  them.  In  every  case  the  tablet  is  to  become 
the  property  of  the  institution,  and  to  be  permanently  erected  therein. 
Any  institution  wishing  to  obtain  one  of  these  tablets,  which  will  be  a 
perpetual  object  lesson  in  patriotism  and  highmindedness  to  the 
pupils  and  a  reminder  of  the  value  to  the  world  of  the  life  and  char- 
acter of  our  great  martyred  President,  should  address  The  Lincoln 
Educational  League,  38  Twenty-first  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

EVENING  schools  have  fully  demonstrated  their  usefulness  and 
their  necessity.  The  state  has  awakened  to  its  responsibility  to 
furnish  evening  instruction  to  the  large  class  of  persons  who  are 
willing  and  eager  to  receive  it,  but  who  cannot  avail  themselves  of 
any  other  form  of  public  instruction.  The  evening  schools  are  quick 
to  adopt  the  latest  ideas  in  school  work,  and  they  have  readily 
accepted  the  suggestion  of  the  value  of  industrial  training.  This 
appeals  in  a  practical  way  to  the  great  body  of  mechanics  and  other 
industrial  workers,  who  perceive  that  through  instruction  by  compe- 
tent teachers  they  may  acquire  gi'eater  skill  in  the  use  of  tools  and  the 
power  of  earning  higher  wages.  The  question  of  teachers  is  a  serious 
one,  but  is  finding  its  solution  in  one  way  or  another.  In  many 
instances  foremen  and  other  skilled  workers  are  found  who  will  give 
part  of  their  time  to  this  work.  Mr.  Arthur  D.  Dean,  chief  of  the 
Division  of  Trade  Schools  in  New  York  State,  thinks  that  "day 
school  teachers  are  employed  too  much  at  present  in  evening  schools." 
"  The  only  people  competent  to  teach  in  our  evening  industrial 
schools,"  according  to  this  authority,  "  even  on  the  book  side,  are  the 
men  and  women  who  know  from  their  contact  with  modern  industrial 
and  commercial  life  vital  points  of  interest  which  concern  these 
workers  who  come  to  the  evening  schools  to  meet  definite  needs." 
Summing  up  the  situation  in  New  York,  he  says  :  "  At  present  the 
cities  of  New  York  and  Buffalo  are  conducting  evening  schools  of  the 
mechanical  trades,  making  use  of  the  shops,  equipment,  and  some  of 
the  teachers  of  the  day  technical  high  schools.     Additional  teachers 
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are  selected  from  the  various  shops.  Classes  are  organized  in  machine 
shop  practice,  in  plumbing,  in  pattern  making  and  other  wood  work, 
in  mechanical  drawing,  in  shop  mathematics,  in  electricity,  and 
various  other  trades.  The  courses  laid  out  for  these  several  depart- 
ments are  as  thorough  and  complete  as  it  is  thought  possible  to  make 
them  in  an  evening  school.  The  attendance  upon  these  schools  is 
very  large  and  remarkably  constant,  being  better  than  that  in  most 
night  schools.  The  object  of  these  schools  is  mainly  to  give  men 
already  employed  in  the  trades,  who  know,  therefore,  at  least  a  part 
of  the  trade  in  which  they  are  employed,  an  opportunity  to  broaden 
their  mechanical  training  and  make  themselves  more  efficient 
workmen." 

PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT'S  little  son,  when  a  lady,  who  was 
surprised  that  the  President  should  send  him  to  the  public 
school,  asked  him  if  he  did  not  meet  all  kinds  of  boys  there,  is  said  to 
have  replied,  "  My  father  says  there's  tall  boys  and  short  boys,  good 
boys  and  bad  boys,  and  there  ain't  any  other  kind  of  boys."  This  is 
a  complete  statement  of  the  democratic  spirit  of  our  public  schools. 
There  may  be,  as  one  teacher  states  is  the  case  in  her  school,  children 
whose  parents  engage  in  eighty-six  different  occupations,  and  in 
whom  are  bred  the  traits  of  twenty  different  nations ;  but  the  Ameri- 
can public  school  knows  no  differences  between  them  save  those  that 
depend  on  individual  personal  characteristics  and  behavior.  All  have 
the  same  chance  and  are  treated  with  the  same  consideration.  The 
object  kept  in  view  is  the  same  for  all,  namely,  to  make  them  into 
good,  intelligent,  useful  American  citizens,  and  to  put  within  their 
reach  life,  liberty  and  happiness.  Truly  the  work  of  instructing  and 
guiding  and  moulding  this  great  heterogeneous  mass  of  humanity  is 
the  most  stupendous  and  the  grandest  task  that  is  recorded  on  the 
pages  of  human  history. 


Foreign    Notes 

ENGLAND 

The  failure  of  the  third  education  bill  brought  in  by  the  Liberal 
party  has  caused  serious  concern  to  thoughtful  men  of  both  parties, 
who  place  public  welfare  above  partisanship.  The  sincerity  of  the 
effort  to  reach  some  working  basis  in  this  matter  is  shown  in  the 
recent  appointment  by  the  primate  of  an  official  committee  of  advice 
to  deal  with  the  subject.  Dr.  Sadler  is  the  chairman  of  the  body 
which  is  termed  officially  the  Education  Settlement  Committee. 

WALES 

A  conference  was  called  in  Wales,  January  21st,  to  consider  the 
drafting  of  a  bill  providing  for  a  minister  and  council  of  education  to 
deal  solely  with  the  problems  of  education  in  that  division  of  the 
kingdom. 

The  first  free  municipal  secondary  school  in  Wales  has  just  been 
opened  with  appropriate  ceremonies  at  Merthyr  Tydfil. 

IRELAND 

The  names  of  the  two  new  Irish  universities  are  settled  upon.  The 
one  to  be  founded  in  Dublin  will  be  known  as  the  National  University 
of  Ireland  and  the  other  that  of  the  Queen's  University  of  Belfast. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  senate  of  the  National  University  took  place 
on  December  17th,  when  Dr.  Walsh,  the  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop 
of  Dublin,  was  unanimously  elected  chancellor. 

A  determined  effort  is  being  made  through  the  country,  to  secure 
that  the  new  university  in  Dublin  shall  recognize  and  give  due  place 
to  studies  that  are  distinctively  Irish,  and  pertain  to  the  language, 
history  and  traditions  of  the  country.  Resolutions  to  this  effect  have 
been  sent  up  not  only  from  the  Gaelic  League  branches,  but  from 
many  of  the  local  councils  and  organizations  throughout  Ireland,  and 
from  the  National  Teachers'  Executive  Committee. 

The  Commissioners  of  National  Education  have  recently  appointed 
Miss  M.  B.  Pye,  B.A.  (R.  U.  I.),  a  member  of  the  staff'  of  St. 
Dominic's  Training  College,  Dublin,  a  junior  inspector  of  national 
schools.     This  is  a  new  departure  for  Ireland. 

FRANCE 

Interest  in  spelling  reform  has  revived  in  France.  A  scheme  has 
been  prepared  for  the  consideration  of  the  superior  council  of  public 
instruction,  embodying  the  reforms  proposed  in  1893  by  M.  Gr^ard 
as  modified  later  by  the  Academy.  The  changes  proposed  will  be 
sanctioned  but  not  made  compulsory. 
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The  annals  of  education  present  few  events  of  greater  interest  than 
the  ovation  to  M.  fimile  Levasseur  on  the  eightieth  anniversary  of  his 
birth.  The  ceremonies  which  took  place  at  the  College  de  France 
were  conducted  by  representatives  of  the  college,  of  the  Academy  of 
Moral  Science,  of  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers  and  of  the 
School  of  Political  Science.  Dr.  Levasseur  has  not  only  been  iden- 
tified with  all  the  institutions  named,  but  what  is  still  more  remarkable, 
he  is  still  actively  engaged  in  their  service.  Moreover,  by  his  pub- 
lished works  he  has  placed  the  students  of  all  nations  under  obligations 
which  they  freely  admit.  His  exhaustive  investigation  and  scientific 
exposition  of  the  subjects  which  engage  his  attention  are  illustrated  by 
the  two  monumental  works — La  Population  Fran9aise  and  L'Histoire 
des  Classes  Ouvrieres. 

Of  the  addresses  delivered  at  the  anniversary  celebration  none  was 
more  interesting  than  that  of  M.  Levasseur  himself,  who,  responding 
to  the  congratulations  of  his  colleagues,  passed  in  rapid  review  the 
recent  history  of  the  institutions  they  represented,  every  one  of  which, 
by  its  foundation  or  recent  development,  illustrates  some  great  intel- 
lectual movement  of  the  times.  The  brilliant  exercises  of  this  fete  day 
were  crowned  by  the  presentation  to  M.  Levasseur  of  a  medallion 
portrait,  executed  by  the  celebrated  artist,  M.  Chaplain. 

BOHEMIA 

Prague  is  the  only  one  among  the  capitals  of  Europe  that  possesses 
two  universities  absolutely  equivalent.  Both  are  derived  from  the 
university  which  was  founded  in  1346  by  the  Emperor  Charles  IV. 
At  that  time  Latin  was  the  universal  language  employed  in  instruction, 
and  all  students  stood  alike  in  this  respect.  In  the  fifteenth  century 
the  rivalry  between  the  four  nationalities  represented  at  the  University 
of  Prague,  namely,  the  Slavs,  Poles,  Bavarians  and  Saxons,  became 
intense.  The  great  reformer,  John  Huss,  was  also  the  intrepid  cham- 
pion of  Slavism,  and  through  his  efforts  a  decree  was  issued  ordering 
that,  in  university  matters,  three  votes  should  be  allowed  the  Slavs  for 
one  to  students  of  other  nationalities.  As  a  consequence,  a  great  body 
of  German  students  and  professors  deserted  Prague,  and  founded  the 
University  of  Leipsic.  After  the  triumph  over  the  religious  reforma- 
tion the  Latin  language,  as  the  instrument  of  instruction,  gave  place  to 
the  German.  In  1793  ^  chair  of  Slavic  language  and  literature  was 
founded.  From  this  small  beginning  the  use  of  the  Slavic  language 
in  the  university  rapidly  increased,  and  in  1881  the  decree  was 
promulgated,  creating  two  distinct  universities 

The  relative  importance  of  the  two  may  be  inferred  from  the  latest 
statistics  which  pertain  to  the  year  1906-1907.  According  to  these, 
the  German  university  had  i,6ro  students  and  an  appropriation  of 
1,448,291  crowns  (about  $289,600).  The  Slavic  university  had 
3,961  students  and  an  appropriation  of  1,680,332  crowns  (about 
$336,000).  It  is  noticeable  that  the  excess  of  Slavic  students  over 
the  German  is  very  much  greater  than  that  of  the  appropriation  for  the 
service  of  the  former  as  compared  with  the  latter. 

A.  T.  s. 


The   Readers'   forum 

[The  editor  wishes  this  department  to  be  absolutely  free  and  open  for  the  expression  of  honest 
opinions,  the  asking-  of  questions  or  the  relation  of  experiences.  He  does  not  hold  the  magazine 
responsible  for  utterances  on  these  pages;  but  asks  that  contributors  shall  bear  in  mind  the  real 
good  of  the  cause.  Please  sign  your  communications  exactly  as  you  wish  them  to  appear  in 
print.     The  editor  will  add  simply  the  name  of  the  state  from  which  the  contribution  comes.] 

To  the  Editor  of  Education  : — 

Speaking  of  the  salary  question,  I  do  not  blame  superintendents  and 
other  men  teachers  for  accepting  the  good  that  comes  their  way,  but  I 
do  think  that  if  they  would  try  it  courageously,  they  could  help  the 
women  to  secure  higher  salaries.  This  is  especially  true  since  they 
generally  have  the  ear  of  the  school  boards,  while  the  women  must 
not  bother  these  august  gentlemen,  or  if  they  do,  stand  a  good  chance 
of  losing  their  jobs. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  no  reform  in  the  whole  line  of 
educational  matters  so  pressing  as  this  of  paying  women  teachers  what 
is  righteously  due  them.  What  value  do  parents  put  on  their  children 
when  they  will  send  them  to  a  teacher  paid  a  lower  wage  than  the 
hired  man  who  feeds  the  stock. ^ 

I  know  something  of  the  conditions  of  teaching  in  five  states — 
Kansas,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Illinois  and  Colorado.  I  have  taught  in  three 
of  them,  in  small  towns  and  in  the  country.  In  all  these  rich  states 
they  raise  cattle,  mules,  horses,  corn  and  apples,  the  very  best  of  their 
kind  in  each  line.  Here  in  this  beautiful  valley  men  spare  neither 
time  nor  money  nor  expert  labor  in  producing  the  very  finest  apples 
and  peaches.  Their  work  is  scientific  in  its  accuracy  and  skill. 
Fruit  raising  is  almost  a  profession,  and  it  pays  to  have  it  that  way. 
Here,  too,  they  pay  their  teachers  somewhat  fairer  salaries  than  in  the 
other  states  I  have  mentioned.  Still  the  pay  is  not  in  proportion,  nor 
such  as  ought  to  be  paid  for  the  service  given. 

I  get  $630  a  year  ;  I  have  a  family  of  three  to  support,  and  living 
expenses  are  very  high  on  this  western  slope  of  the  Rockies.  After 
ten  years' work  I  took  last  summer  a  vacation  trip  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 
I  was  ill,  and  needed  the  change.  It  cost  me  $200.  I  don't  know 
when  I  am  going  to  recover  financially  from  that  trip,  certainly  not 
this  year.  It  was  my  first  vacation  trip,  and  seems  likely  to  be  the 
last.  I  cannot,  as  a  general  thing,  attend  summer  schools,  although 
my  tastes  run  strongly  that  way*.  I  cannot  travel.  I  cannot  even 
afford  the  professional  and  other  literature  I  should  like.  Now,  hon- 
estly, can  I  do  the  same  for  the  little  children  I  teach  that  I  could  do 
if  these  restrictions  were  not  upon  me.'*  Should  I  not  be  a  more 
valuable  teacher  if  I  could  afford  a  more  liberal  life  ? 
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One  year  in  a  North  Missouri  town  I  taught  an  eight  irronths'  term 
at  $40  a  month.  I  was  a  State  Normal  graduate,  stood  high  in  my 
class,  and  was  a  teacher  of  three  or  four  years'  experience.  I  had  to 
send  money  home;  alas,  it  was  very  little;  but  that  year  I  was  cold, 
because  I  couldn't  buy  the  coat  I  needed,  and  the  winter  was  so  long 
and  bitter.  I  was  none  too  well  fed,  either,  for  the  family  with  which 
I  boarded  were  not  liberal  with  table  fare,  and  I  could  not  afford  the 
fifty  cents  a  week  it  would  have  cost  additional  to  stay  at  the  hotel. 
Now  do  you  think  that  people  who  keep  down  their  teachers  like  that 
Jiave  any  conception  of  the  value  of  children?  Of  course  I  know  these 
conditions  are  a  survival  of  ancient  wrong,  and  will  perhaps  improve, 
but  we  Westerners  like  things  to  take  a  move  once  in  awhile,  and 
isn't  it  about  time? 

The  public  owe  a  decent  teacher  whom  they  employ  enough  to  live 
on  and  to  support  her  old  mother  in  the  style  in  which  other  respect- 
able cultured  people  live ;  enough  to  put  away  something  for  old  age ; 
enough  to  take  a  vacation  trip  once  in  four  or  five  years ;  enough  to 
pay  for  literature,  music,  lectures  and  some  social  pleasures. 

A  cramped,  niggardly  life  cannot  inspire  childhood.  A  half-paid 
person  cannot  keep  the  respect  which  is  the  necessity  of  every  teacher. 

We  are  in  touch  with  the  children  ;   superintendents  are  not.     We 

are  the  very  soul  of  the  teaching  profession. 

G.  V.  s. 

Colorado. 

» 

To  the  Editor  of  Education  : — 

Apropos  of  the  discussion  going  on  in  The  Readers'  Forum,  particularly 
with  reference  to  the  study  of  foreign  languages  in  the  public  schools,  the 
following  rule,  in  operation  in  the  Milwaukee  public  schools,  is  significant : 

Instruction  in  the  German  language  will  be  given  in  all  the  grades 
between  the  kindergarten  and  the  high  schools.  It  will  be  assumed 
hereafter,  as  classes  are  formed  to  begin  this  study,  that  parents  wish  their 
children  to  study  German  unless  the  parents  notify  the  principal  of  the 
school  to  the  contrary.  Pupils  shall  not  be  held  back  from  promotion 
through  failure  to  study  German  or  to  obtain  a  passing  mark  in  it.  Pupils 
who  study  German  and  who  attain  in  it  a  standing  not  less  than  70  per 
cent  shall  be  entitled  to  promotion  without  question  when  the'ir  standings 
are  not  below  70  per  cent  in  more  than  two  other  studies,  and  not  below 
€0  per  cent  in  either  of  those  studies,  provided  the  excess  of  standing  in 
German  above  70  per  cent  is  not  less  than  the  total  deficiency  of  standing 
below  70  per  cent  in  the  other  two  studies. 

It  may  be  proper  to  add,  however,  by  way  of  explanation,  that  the 
statutes  of  the  state  permit  boards  of  education  to  provide  for  instruction 
in  a  foreign  language  not  to  exceed  one  hour  per  day,  the  regular  common 
school  branches  to  be  given  in  English.  This  rule  seems  to  be  directly 
opposed  to  the  views  of  your  corresportdents  and  of  the  authorities  quoted. 

JOHN    JAY    JONES. 
Mihvaukee,  Wis. 


Book  Notices 

Essentials  of  Botany.  By  Joseph  Young  Bergen.  Illustrated,  12  mo., 
380  pages.     Ginn  &  Co.     Price,  $1.20;  postpaid,  $1.30. 

Mr.  Bergen's  admirable  botanical  text-books  are  widely  known.  During  the 
last  two  or  three  decades  the  science  of  botanj'  has  greatly  broadened  its  scope. 
To  the  older  and  long  cultivated  descriptive,  morphological  and  systematic 
phases  of  the  subject  there  have  been  added  several  fresher  fields  of  investiga- 
tion entered  from  new  points  of  view.  Such  are — plant  anatomy,  vegetable 
physiolog}',  cytology,  ecology,  and  last  of  all,  genetics.  This  rapid  expansion 
of  the  subject-matter  of  botany  has  naturally  raised  many  new  questions  as  to 
the  proper  presentation  of  the  science  in  colleges,  and  particularly  in  secondary 
schools.  That  the  pupil  should  receive,  even  in  a  brief  course,  some  general 
notions  regarding  the  newer  aspects  of  the  subject,  should  learn  more  of  the 
inner  structure,  the  vital  functions,  the  adaptations,  development  and  hereditary 
traits  of  plants,  are  theses  generally  accepted.  It  has  been  anticipated  that  this 
extension  of  botany,  as  taught  in  our  schools,  would  tend  toward  a  deepening 
as  well  as  broadening  of  the  pupil's  insight.  It  has  been  felt,  furthermore,  that 
a  new  experimental  aspect  could  be  emphasized,  a  spirit  of  inquiry  on  the  part 
of  the  pupil  could  be  fostered,  and  the  whole  subject  enlivened  and  infused  with 
new  interest. 

During  the  last  thirty  years  there  has  been  an  unprecedented  production  of 
botanical  text-books,  nearly  all  of  which  have  been  written  with  the  hope  of 
meeting  effectively  the  new  demands  of  the  subject  as  just  indicated.  Most 
of  these  texts,  although  intended  for  use  in  secondary  schools,  have  been 
written  by  college  professors,  and  prepared  with  exalted  ideas  of  what  could  be 
accomplished.  They  have  therefore  proved,  in  general,  over-technical  and  too 
extended  for  practical  use  in  any  but  the  best  equipped  and  most  advanced 
high  schools. 

Mr.  Bergen's  series,  now  numbering  some  six  botanical  text-books,  form  a 
happy  exception.  Being  the  outcome  of  long  experience  in  the  difficulties  and 
restrictions  of  high  school  teaching,  these  books  are  practical.  Their  exercises 
are  not  merely  instructive,  they  are  of  a  kind  to  hold  attention  and  stimulate 
interest.  They  are,  furthermore,  ingeniously  adapted  to  the  most  effective  use 
of  very  limited  apparatus.  In  this  matter  Mr.  Bergen,  as  a  trained  chemist  and 
skilled  physicist,  has  had  great  advantage,  and  his  books  show  a  corresponding 
originality. 

The  latest  work  of  his  series,  the  Essentials  of  Botany,  is  especially  designed 
to  furnish  a  one-year  course  in  secondary  schools.  It  differs  from  the  author's 
Elements  of  Botany  chiefly  in  giving  a  considerably  fuller  treatment  of  the 
lower  forms  of  plant  life,  and  by  the  introduction  of  brief  but  suggestive  chap- 
ters on  such  aspects  of  applied  botany  as  plant-breeding,  forestry,  and  the  like, 
with  some  elementary  discussion  of  the  most  important  economic  plants. 

The  volume  abounds  in  exceptionally  clear  and  well-selected  illustrations, 
and  meets  more  perfectly  than  any  we  have  seen  the  rather  difficult  demands  of 
the  botanical  committee  on  college  entrance  examinations.  In  how  far  these 
requirements,  especially  as  they  extend  to  the  lower  orders  of  plants,  may  prove 
excessive,  is  a  matter  on  which  there  are  at  present  widely  different  opinions,  of 
which  future  experience  alone  can  determine  the  merits. — B.  L.  Robinson. 
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Recollections  of  a  New  England  Educator.  By  William  A.  Mowrj, 
Ph.D.,  LL.D.  This  is  practically  an  autobiography,  but  its  interest  is  enhanced 
for  all  educators  from  the  fact  that  the  author's  entire  life  was  closely  identified 
with  the  public  schools.  Being  of  an  eminently  genial  and  social  disposition 
Dr.  Mowry  came  into  personal  and  friendly  touch  with  the  leading  educators  of 
the  country,  practically  through  two  generations.  He  alwaj's  loved  a  good 
story,  as  those  of  us  know  well  who  have  enjoyed  his  acquaintance  and  friend- 
ship. This  imparts  a  charm  to  his  style  and  insures  the  interest  of  the 
volume.  But  it  is  far  more  than  merely  entertaining.  Dr.  Mowry  is  a  thinker 
and  a  close  observer,  and  the  chapters  of  his  autobiography  are  instinct  with 
suggestion  and  illumination  upon  many  a  difficult  educational  problem.  The 
work  will  have  a  wide  sale  among  the  teachers  of  the  country  who  will  find 
recorded  in  it  many  typical  experiences,  the  accounts  of  which  they  will  thor- 
oughly appreciate.  There  is  a  chapter  on  educational  journalism  which  gives 
due  honor  to  Education,  of  which  Dr.  Mowry  was  formerly  editor.  We  wish 
the  author  of  this  charming  volume  many  more  years  of  activity  and  peace.  His 
career  should  bean  incentive  to  younger  men  to  enter  the  great  profession  of 
teaching.     Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.     Price,  $1.50  net. 

The  Ancient  Greek  Historians.  By  J.  B.  Bury,  Litt.D.,  LL.D.,  Regius 
Professor  of  History  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  The  author  is  an  author- 
ity in  his  chosen  field  of  history  and  his  word  carries  far.  The  present  volume 
puts  within  reach  of  scholars  everywhere  the  series  of  Lane  Lectures  delivered 
at  Harvard  University  in  1908  under  the  auspices  of  the  Classical  Department. 
The  ground  covered  is  the  period  from  the  rise  of  Greek  history  in  Ionia  down 
to  the  first  century  B,  C.  Brief  reference  is  made  to  the  Homeric  Poems 
which  antedated  the  historic  period  but  in  which  the  Greeks  found  an  equiva- 
lent to  a  history,  so  sacred  and  so  influential  upon  the  national  life  were  these 
great  epics.  Herodotus  and  Thucydides  are  expounded  with  critical  acumen 
and  great  fullness.  There  is  a  helpful  bibliography  at  the  close  of  the  volume. 
The  author's  style  is  clear  and  charming  so  that  his  book  is  not  only  one  for 
scholars  but  it  will  allure  and  instruct  the  general  reader.  The  Macmillan 
Company.     Price,  $2.25. 

Graded  Games  and  Rhythmic  Exercises.  By  Marion  Bromley  Newton 
and  Ada  Van  Stone  Harris.  The  games  here  collected  and  arranged  are  for  use 
in  the  first  four  grades  in  school ;  they  may  be  played  either  in  the  schoolroom 
or  on  the  playground.  The  book  is  in  two  parts,  the  games  for  the  four  grades 
in  the  first  part  are  arranged  under  the  following  heads  under  each  grade: 
games  of  imitation,  of  sense-perception,  traditional  games  and  song-plays, 
games  for  general  activity,  and  miscellaneous  games  of  educational  value.  In 
the  second  part  there  is  a  similar  arrangement,  the  subdivisions  being,  for  the 
third  grade:  rhythmic  plays,  social  and  nature  plays  in  rhythm,  industrial 
imitations,  town  characters,  rhythmic  exercises,  festivals,  marches  and  folk 
dances.  The  book  is  a  carefully  worked-out  sequence  of  games  and  rhythm  for 
exercise,  recreation,  amusement  and  instruction,  which  may  well  supplant,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  authors,  training  in  the  more  formal  gymnastics.  The 
directions  for  placing  the  games  and  for  the  dances  are  simple  and  ample;  the 
illustrations  are  from  photographs  of  actual  games.  A.  S.  Barres  &  Co. 
Price,  $1.25. 
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Moral  Instruction  and  Training  in  Schools,  in  two  volumes.  Volume 
I,  The  United  Kingdom.  Volume  II,  Foreign  and  Colonial.  Edited  by  M.  C. 
Sadler,  Professor  of  the  History  and  Demonstration  of  Education  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Manchester,  England.  With  characteristic  British  thoroughness 
Professor  Sadler  has  given  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  problem  of  moral  in- 
struction in  the  public  schools  of  the  world.  These  two  volumes  are  modestly 
called  a  "  report  of  an  international  inquiry."  This  inquiry  was  instituted  by 
a  committee  comprising  distinguished  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  professional  and 
business  life  in  England  and  the  United  States.  The  first  volume  considers  the 
general  problem  of  moral  instruction.  It  digs  deeply  to  get  at  the  roots  of  the 
problem.  Such  questions  as  the  value  of  precept  versus  example,  the  relation 
of  religion  to-morality  in  education,  how  the  ethical  efficiency  of  education  can 
be  increased,  are  discussed  by  experts,  such  as  Prof.  John  Adams  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  London,  Rev.  and  Hon.  Edward  Lyttleton,  Head  Master  of  Eton, 
Prof.  William  James  of  Harvard  University,  Prof.  G.  Stanley  Hall  of  Clark 
University,  and  others.  Then  in  the  second  part  of  the  first  volume  the  actual 
status  of  Moral  Instruction  and  Training  in  the  Schools  of  the  United  Kingdom 
is  set  forth.  Sunday'  schools  and  adult  schools  are  included  in  the  scope  of  the 
inquiry.  In  the  second  volume  the  subject  is  considered  in  relation  to  France, 
Belgium,  Denmark,  Norway,  Switzerland,  Germany,  America,  Canada,  New 
South  Wales,  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  Japan.  Students  of  this  supremely 
important  subject  will  find  these  two  volumes  a  complete  summary  and  a 
suggestive  treatise  upon  the  matter.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  London,  New 
York,  Bombay  and  Calcutta.     Price  for  the  two  volumes,  $3. 

Poems  of  American  History.  Compiled  by  Burton  E.  Stevenson.  Mr. 
Stevenson  is  Librarian  of  the  Public  Library  of  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  and  an 
author  of  several  books.  It  was  an  exceedingly  happy  thought  to  gather  into 
one  volume  these  poems,  of  interest  to  every  patriotic  American.  The  book 
furnishes  just  the  material  needed  by  all  teachers  for  the  inculcation  of  the  great 
lesson  of  patriotism.  It  will  be  a  favorite  source  of  selections  for  public  holi- 
days and  for  general  declamation.  It  is  comprehensive  and  complete  and 
stands  alone  in  its  field.  The  arrangement  of  the  volume  is  admirable  and 
everything  is  made  accessible  b\^  complete  indexes.  We  unhesitatingly  pro- 
nounce this  one  of  the  best  books  of  the  year  in  the  educational  field.  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company.     Price,  $3.00  net. 

The  Seven  Against  Thebes  of  Aeschylus.  With  introduction,  critical 
notes,  commentary,  translation,  and  a  recension  of  the  Medicean  Scholia.  By 
T.  G.  Tucker,  Litt.D.  (Camb.),  Honorary  Doctor  of  Letters  of  the  University 
of  Dublin,  Professor  of  Classical  Philology  in  the  University  of  Melbourne 
This  is  a  work  which  will  delight  all  Greek  scholars.  On  left-hand  pages  the 
Greek  text  of  ^Eschylus  appears;  on  the  opposite  right-hand  pages  an  exquisite 
English  translation  of  the  same.  These  occupy  less  than  one  half  of  each  page, 
while  below  are  copious  notes  on  points  of  textual  criticism,  grammar,  history, 
allusion  and  interpretation.  The  cultured  mind  of  the  scholar  and  the  taste 
and  refinement  of  the  poet  are  blended  admirably  in  the  interpretation  of  this 
great  work  of  ^Eschylus.  Subtle  questions  of  motive  reasons,  for  the  selection 
of  particular  words  rather  than  others,  and  matters  pertaining  to  the  effective- 
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ness  of  the  writer's  art  are  instinctively  solved;  and  the  reader  accepts  the  con- 
clusions reached  as  right  and  final.  The  book  is  comparable  to  a  masterpiece 
of  music  wfith  its  exquisite  harmonies  and  sublime  motive.  There  is  an  elabor- 
ate introduction  and  a  complete  index.  University  Press,  London,  Nevir  York: 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     Price,  $3.00. 

Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education.  Volume  II,  1907.  The 
general  character  of  these  reports  is  so  well  known  as  to  need  no  extended 
review.  The  present  volume  is  full  of  illuminating  discussions  of  up-to-date 
school  problems.  The  fact  that  a  book  is  brought  out  as  a  government  report 
sometimes  prejudices  the  reader  against  it ;  but  these  reports  of  the  Department 
of  Education  are  indispensable  to  the  professional  educator.  He  will  find  in 
them  the  best  opinions  in  regard  to  all  essential  matters  pertaining  to  his  pro- 
fession. It  would  be  well  if  the  public  outside  of  the  teaching  profession  could 
be  induced  to  spend  time  in  the  careful  study  of  such  volumes.  The  people  pay 
the  taxes  which  support  the  school  systems,  and  they  should  be  well  informed 
upon  the  important  principles,  facts,  statistics  and  theories  that  are  set  forth  in 
these  reports.  The  present  volume  contains  valuable  tables  relating  to  school 
systems,  private  schools,  normal  schools,  industrial  institutions,  universities, 
colleges,  agricultural  and  mechanical  schools,  etc.  Washington  ;  Government 
Printing  Office. 

ENGLISH   TEXTS 

Silas  Marner,  Tlie  Weaver  of  Raveloe.  By  George  Eliot.  Edited  by 
Cornelia  Beare.  This  is  a  late  volume  in  Merrill's  English  Texts  series,  and 
bears  all  the  marks  of  perfection  found  in  the  other  volumes  of  this  excellent 
series  of  school  texts.  The  mailing  price  is  40  cents.  Charles  E.  Merrill  Com- 
pany. Late  volumes  in  Macmillan's  Pocket  American  and  English  Classics  are 
Austen's  Pride  and  Prejudice;  Stevenson's  Kidnapped;  Bulwer's  Last  Days  of 
Pompeii;  Hughes'  Tom  Brown's  School  Days;  Hawthorne's  Mosses  from  an 
Old  Manse;  Whittier's  Snow-Bound;  Shakespeare's  King  Richard  II.  Each 
25  cents,  net.  The  Macmillan  Company.  In  Crovvell's  The  "  First  Folio," 
Shakespeare,  we  have  Coriolanus,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona  and  The  Taming 
of  the  Shrew.  These  are  artistic  and  satisfactory  little  volumes,  excellent  for 
school  use,  for  theatre  patrons  and  the  general  reader.     T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 

Outlines  of  the  Economic  History  of  England.  A  study  of  Social  Devel- 
opment. By  H.  O.  Meredith,  M.A.  It  will  be  very  interesting  to  American 
students  to  study  this  thoroughgoing  presentation  of  the  economic  history 
of  the  mother  country.  Her  longer  life  and  more  complex  relations  with 
other  countries  furnish  a  larger  field  and  more  complete  testing  of  theories 
than  can  be  found  in  the  experience  of  the  new  world.  Mediaeval  England 
(1066-1272),  The  English  Nation  (1272-1603;,  The  Antecedents  of  the  Indus- 
trial Revolution  (1603-1760),  The  Industrial  Revolution  and  Its  Consequences 
(1760-1900)  are  the  chapter  headings  of  this  book.  There  is  a  wealth  of  facts 
and  a  sweep  of  vision  in  these  chapters,  and  the  book  will  substantially  confirm 
the  conclusions  reached  in  other  countries  by  advanced  students  of  economic 
science.     London  :  Sir  Isaac  Pitman  Si  Sons.     Price,  $2.00. 
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Outlines  of  Economics.  By  Richard  T.  Ely,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.  Revised  and 
enlarged  by  the  author  and  Thomas  S.  Adams,  Ph.D.,  Max  O.  Lorenz,  Ph.D., 
and  Allyn  A.  Young,  Ph.D.  The  first  edition  of  this  work  appeared  fifteen 
years  ago.  Since  that  time  there  has  been  a  marked  development  of  thought 
on  the  subject  of  economics.  The  present  edition  while  preserving  the  original 
plan  of  the  book  adds  much  new  material.  Each  chapter  has  been  thoroughly 
rewritten,  and  the  latest  facts  and  established  principles  have  been  included, 
making  it  practically  a  new  work.  The  volume  is  intended  primarily  for 
college  and  university  use,  and  properly  follows,  as  a  more  advanced  treatment 
of  the  subject,  the  author's  "  Elementary  Principles  of  Economics."  The  Mac- 
millan  Company.     Price,  $2.00  net. 

Introduction  to  tlie  Study  of  Economics.  By  Charles  Jesse  Bullock, 
Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Economics  in  Harvard  University.  Third  edition,  revised 
and  enlarged.  This  book  is  intended  for  use  in  college  classes,  and  covers  the 
essentials  of  the  subject  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  An  atmosphere  of  scholar- 
ship pervades  the  volume.  The  author  states  as  fact  only  that  which  has 
clearly  passed  out  of  the  realm  of  theory,  and  has  been  demonstrated  in  prac- 
tice. He  modestly  propounds  tentative  theories  on  matters  that  are  still  in  dis- 
pute, and  leads  the  pupil  on  to  do  his  own  observing  and  thinking.  This  book 
has  already  established  for  itself  a  place  in  the  class  room,  and  this  third  edition 
is  chiefly  concerned  in  bringing  all  statistical  matters  fully  up  to  date.  It  also 
contains  a  fresh  discussion  of  the  localization  of  industry,  and  a  new  chapter 
upon  railroad  transportation.     Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.     Price,  $1.00. 

Economics.  By  Scott  Nearing  and  Frank  D.  Watson,  Instructors  in 
Political  Economy  in  the  Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  Commerce,  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania.  This  also  is  a  valuable  text-book  upon  this  subject, 
which  has  become  a  most  important  one  in  view  of  the  complex  developments 
of  modern  life,  and  the  extensive  international  relations  of  the  United  States. 
The  aim  of  the  authors  is  to  present  the  various  phases  of  economic  thought 
without  attempting  to  set  forth  new  theories.  There  are  chapters  on  pros- 
perity, consumption,  natural  resources,  lator  and  industrial  efliciency,  capital 
and  business  organization,  new  forms  of  industry,  municipal  monopolies,  dis- 
tribution, economic  experiments  and  economic  progj^ams.  These  chapter  head- 
ings will  indicate  the  scope  of  the  volume.  The  discussions  are  lucid,  and  the 
content  of  the  chapters  comprehensive.  The  Macmillan  Company.  Price, 
$1.90. 

Economic  Zoology.  An  introductory  text-book  in  Zoology,  with  special 
reference  to  its  applications  in  agriculture,  commerce  and  medicine.  By  Her- 
bert Osborne,  M.Sc.  Professor  of  Zoology  and  Entomology  in  the  Ohio  State 
University.  This  book  is  based  upon  the  thought  that  the  relations  existing 
between  man  and  various  lower  forms  of  animal  life  are  so  complex,  and  so 
important  that  they  are  worthy  of  careful  scientific  study.  The  author  takes 
up  the  general  subject  of  Zoology,  but  directs  the  student's  particular  attention 
to  those  phases  of  it  which  have  an  intimate  relation  to  the  welfare  of  mankind. 
It  is  as  well  to  get  our  knowledge  of  life  processes  with  parasitic  worms, 
trichina,  earthworms,  oysters,  crayfish,  grasshoppers,  mosquitoes,  fish,  birds, 
etc.,  that  are  closely  related  to  human  weal  or  woe,  as  from  other  forms  which' 
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are  c  imparatively  remote  from  man's  daily  life.  The  book  is  more  than  a  mere 
text-book.  It  is  so  written  that  it  will  interest  and  guide  auv  one  who  wishes 
to  understand  the  subject  of  zoology  on  its  practical  side.  The  Macmillan 
Company.     Price,  $2.00  net. 

The  Elements  of  Physics.  A  college  text-book.  By  Edward  L.  Nichols 
and  William  S.  Franklin.  In  three  volumes,  Volume  II,  Electricity  and  Mag- 
netism. This  is  a  new  edition  entirely  rewritten.  The  subject  is  one  which 
develops  so  fast  that  what  is  written  to-day  is  out  of  date  to-morrow.  But  cer- 
tain things  become  fixed  and  established  and  students  inust  have  a  text-book. 
This  volume  treats  the  subject  with  great  thoroughness,  and  will  maintain  the 
place  it  has  already  made  for  itself  in  the  front  rank  of  college  texts  on  this 
great  modern  science  and  art.     The  Macmillan  Company.     Price,  $1.60  net. 

Applied  riechanics  for  Beginners.  By  E.  L.  Hancock.  In  this  book  the 
author  works  out  a  consistent  plan  whereby  as  each  new  principle  in  mechanics 
is  developed  it  is  followed  by  a  number  of  applications;  in  every  case  the  stu- 
dent is  enabled  to  see  the  applications  of  theory  to  practical  problems.  The 
book  is  intended  as  a  text-book  for  engineering  students  of  the  junior  year,  the 
subject-matter  being  such  as  is  usually  covered  by  the  work  of  one  semester. 
The  statement  of  definition,  explanation  and  problem  is  singularly  lucid  and 
direct,  the  author  having  in  mind  the  difficulties  beginners  in  the  subject  of 
engineering  encounter.  Professor  Hancock  claims  that  his  chapters  on  Moment 
of  Inertia,  Center  of  Gravity,  Work  and  Energy,  Friction  and  Impact  are  more 
complete  in  theory  and  applications  than  those  of  any  other  American  text-book 
on  the  same  subject.     The  Macmillan' Company. 

The  American  College.  By  Abraham  Flexner.  This  is  a  study  in  contem- 
porary education  wherein  the  author  analyses  the  educational  procedure  of  our 
colleges  from  the  secondary  school  to  the  day  when  the  bachelor's  degree  indi- 
cates that  the  entire  process  is  finished.  The  chapter  headings  will  serve  to 
indicate  somewhat  the  trend  of  the  treatment:  the  problem  defined;  the  devel- 
opment of  the  college;  the  functions  of  the  modern  college;  the  college  and 
secondary  education;  the  elective  system;  graduate  and  undergraduate,  and 
the  way  out.  Mr.  Flexner's  study  of  the  subject  has  led  him  to  certain  con- 
clusions which  he  sets  forth  in  no  uncertain  manner.  He  freely  criticizes 
many  features  of  college  procedures.  He  deliberately  says:  "The  important 
thing  is  to  realize  that  the  American  college  is  pedagogically  deficient,  and 
unnecessarily  deficient,  alike  in  earnestness  and  in  intelligence;  that  in  con- 
sequence our  college  students  are,  and  for  the  most  part  emerge,  flighty, 
superficial  and  immature,  lacking,  as  a  class,  concentration,  seriousness  and 
thoroughness."  There  is  much  matter  here  to  startle  the  complacent  believer 
in  our  present  system.     The  book  deserves  serious  reading.     Century  Company. 

Periodical  Notes 

A  pertinent  Lincoln  article  will  be  found  in  the  February  Circle  Magazine,  under  the  title  of 
"  The  Task  that  Needed  God."  James  Oppenheim  pictures  Lincoln  the  night  before  the  signing 
of  the  Kiiiancipation  Proclamation. — "A  Knight  Errant  in  Broadway,"  the  big  story  in  Lippin- 
cotfs  Magazine  ioT  March,  is  really  a  complete  novel  full  of  action'  and  decidedly  interesting. 
The  writer  is  Uupert  Sargent  Holland,  author  of  "The  Count  at  Harvard." — A  special  feature  of 
the  March  Delineator  is  an  article  by  Mabel  Porter  Daggett,"  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  the  Woman  in  the 
Background." — The  P'ebruary  Harvard  i^uarterly  yonrnal  of  Economics  has  a  leading  article 
on  "  A  Year  After  the  Panic  of  1907,"  by  -V.  D.  Xoyes. — In  The  Century  Magazine,  March  num- 
ber, is  an  article  claiming  attention,  entitled  "  Our  Presidents  Out  of  Doors." — Among  the  good 
things  in  the  March  issue  of  Everybody's  Magazine  is  Dr.  William  Hanna  Thomson's  remark- 
able essay,  "  As  to  Ourselves,"  in  which  he  tells  us  what  we  are,  and  what  makes  us  men  and 
women  instead  of  some  other  kind  of  beasts. 
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Obstacles  to  Elementary  Science  Teaching 

*  HENRY    LINCOLN    CLAPP,    GEORGE    PUTNAM    SCHOOL,    BOSTON 

ORE  than  fifteen  years  ago  in  a  magazine  article 
I  ventured  to  criticise  the  methods  of  instruction 
commonly  used  in  science  work  in  elementary 
schools.  The  criticisms  made  at  that  time  are 
now  seen  to  have  been  correct ;  but  they  did  not 
impress  teachers,  inexperienced  in  elementary 
science  work,  to  such  a  degree  as  to  induce  them 
to  take  means  to  avoid  the  dangers  plainly  fore- 
told, dangers  that  were  apparent  at  least  ten  years  before  the 
time  named.  As  was  said  in  1893  :  "What  has  been  called  the 
scientific  method  has  failed  in  the  elementary  schools,  if  not  in 
the  high  schools  ;  and  now  another  overturn  in  science  work  is 
taking  place  in  Boston." 

Elementary  science  work  was  started  well  in  Boston  by 
such  real  scientists  as  Prof.  Alpheus  Hyatt  and  Miss  Lucretia 
Crocker.  Their  science  consisted  not  only  in  a  profound 
knowledge  of  materials  but  in  a  sympathetic  recognition  of 
children's  interests  which  they  knew  how  to  excite  and  sustain. 
They  brought  materials  and  children  together  in  a  vital  and 
interesting  way,  and  were  careful  not  to  allow  their  interest  in 
subjects  to  lessen  their  interest  in  children.  They  humanized 
the  work  and  gave  motives  for  self-activity.  So  they  encour- 
aged the  collecting  instinct  in  pupils  and  fostered  self-expres- 
sion in  observing,  drawing,  painting  and  writing.  They  were 
delighted  to  see  the  results  of  such  work  on  exhibition.     They 
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believed  with  President  Eliot  that  to  induce  children  to  observe 
closely  and  to  make  correct  records  is  of  great  educative  value, 
greater  than  that  of  flippant  remarks  about  such  records.  They 
saw  how  useful  elementary  science  material  might  be  made  in 
accomplishing  that  work  of  observing  and  recording.  More- 
over, they  knew  that  such  work  might  be  made  the  means  of 
teaching  children  the  great  difference  that  always  exists 
between  truth  and  fiction,  between  what  is  actually  seen  and 
what  is  imagined,  between  what  is  experienced  and  what  is 
affirmed  to  make  out  a  commendable  story,  between  scientific 
writing  and  mere  accounts  of  other  persons'  work. 

In  the  hands  of  man}-  teachers  their  ideals  and  methods  have 
withered  and  died.  Pictures  of  minerals,  shells,  plants,  etc., 
have  been  cut  out  of  books,  mounted  and  described  under  the 
head  of  science  work.  Secondhand  accounts  have  usurped 
original  records.  In  many  cases  there  has  been  no  attempt  to 
draw,  paint  or  describe  in  writing.  Passivit}'  has  taken  the 
place  of  self-activity.  The  collecting,  mounting,  labeling  and 
arranging  of  specimens,  which  are  of  great  educative  value, 
have  fallen  into  "  innocuous  desuetude.'" 

Another  class  of  educators  hinders  elementary  science  teach- 
ing by  spending  much  time  in  discussing  the  application  of 
"tweedledum  and  tweedledee."  They  contend  that  the  term 
elementary  science  almost  contradicts  itself,  because  science, 
elementary  or  advanced,  is  knowledge  classified,  organized 
and,  perhaps,  applied;  and  young  children  cannot  attain  it. 
Children  may  be  able  to  observe  facts,  but  as  for  their  ability 
to  classify — forbid  the  thought !  The  term  nature  study  leads 
to  more  , discussion  ;  and  between  these  terms,  the  Scylla  and 
Charybdis  of  superficial  disputants,  the  cause  of  elementary 
science  sinks. 

"  And  a  little  child  shall  lead  them."  A  few  days  ago  I  saw 
in  an  electric  car  what  I  have  seen  many  times  before,  and  now 
have  come  to  look  for.  There  was  a  baby  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  car  when  I  entered  it.  Soon  a  second  baby  with  her 
parents  entered  and  took  a  seat  beside  me.  This  latter  baby 
at  once  noticed  the  one  opposite,  smiled,  crowed,  clapped  her 
hands,  bent  forward  strenuously,  and  seemed  to  be  in  such  an 
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ecstatic  state  of  mind  that  the  attention  of  nearly  every  person 
in  the  car  was  attracted.  I  asked  her  father  how  old  she  was. 
He  replied,  "Eleven  months." 

This  was  a  clear  case  of  elementary  classification  of  a  very 
natural  and  attractive  kind.  So  far  as  it  went  it  was  scientific, 
theresult  of  knowledge  obtained  in  the  usual  way,  through  the 
senses.  No  scientist  in  proportion  to  his  age,  mentality  and 
experience  could  have  done  better  in  distinguishing  one  from 
many.     Just  so  Linnaeus  distinguished  the  twin  flower. 

A  child  only  twelve  months  old  amused  himself  for  some  time 
by  distinguishing  with  his  finger  the  red  spots  on  the  wall 
paper  of  the  room.  This  was  a  classification  of  red  spots.  A 
child  two  years  old,  and  well  acquainted  with  a  catcalled  Tiger, 
said  "Tige"  when  he  touched  a  fur  coat,  a  woolly  caterpillar, 
a  downy  feather,  a  head  of  fox-tail  grass,  and  similar  things. 
This  was  a  classification  of  things  that  feel  like  fur,  a  rather 
loose  classification,  to  be  sure,  because  the  child  was  young. 
He  got  his  knowledge  in  his  own  way  and  classified  similarly. 
Without  instruction  from  another  person,  but  with  opportunity 
and  experience,  he  learned  to  classify  rapidly  and  accurately, 
just  as  most  children  do. 

Older  children  will  put  similar  objects  together  in  groups 
without  a  word  or  a  hint  by  way  of  instruction.  A  teacher  of 
first-grade  pupils  told  me  that  she  distributed  among  them  many 
sticks  of  the  same  color  but  of  many  different  lengths  without 
giving  them  any  instructions  at  all,  and  was  surprised  to  see 
nearly  every  pupil,  as  if  by  instinct,  put  the  sticks  of  equal 
lengths  together  in  groups.  Give  children  pieces  of  crockery 
ware,  differently  colored  shells,  beach  pebbles,  seeds  and  pieces 
of  metals,  and  they  will  begin  at  once  to  classify  them.  They 
are  born  with  elementary  power  to  recognize  likenesses  and 
differences,  and  in  a  few  months  that  power  in  embryo  is  devel- 
oped to  a  noticeable  degree  without  instruction.  A  little  later 
the  desire  for  self-expression  in  classifying  is  just  as  noticeable. 
There  is  no  other  point  or  line  from  which  elementary  science 
starts.  It  exists  independent  of  science  teachers,  as  in  the  case 
of  seeing,  hearing,  running  and  talking  ;  and  to  ignore  it  is  to 
reveal  ignorance  of  the  proper  way  of  educating  children. 
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Pupils  who  work  independently,  especially  in  elementary 
science,  cause  their  teachers  much  anxiety.  They  are  pretty 
sure  to  misstate  facts  and  make  poor  illustrations.  Since  every 
pupil  has  a  specimen  to  study,  and  no  two  specimens  are  alike, 
as  a  rule,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  teach 
pupils  how  to  illustrate  objects  different  in  form  and  color  by 
giving  instructions  on  one  object  also  different  from  the  others. 
The  work  must  be  individual  and  therefore  have  little  uni- 
formity. The  pupils  left  to  a  considerable  degree  to  do  their 
own  work  will  make  many  mistakes  in  artistic  rendering,  for 
which  the  real  educator  will  find  compensation  in  the  formation 
of  habits  of  self-reliance.  If  the  pupils  receive  the  instruction 
with  interest  and  use  it  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  little  more 
can  be  done  for  them  ;  and,  whatever  the  results  may  be,  they 
should  be  graciously  accepted.  If  the  instruction  is  not  re- 
ceived with  interest  and  the  results  are  not  satisfactory,  the 
fault  is  more  likely  to  be  the  teacher's. 

The  great  opportunities  to  make  mistakes  in  illustrating  ele- 
mentary science  papers  find  little  favor  with  some  teachers. 
They  claim  that  making  errors  leads  to  making  more  errors, 
and  for  that  reason  pupils  should  neither  make  them  nor  see 
them.  They  should  be  carefully  taught  to  do  just  right  at  the 
first  attempt ;  that  is  a  doctrine  that  might  find  favor  with  a  few 
art  teachers.  If  it  were  true,  the  child  who  tumbles  down,  or 
lisps  and  stammers  in  talking,  or  fails  to  find  his  mouth  at  once 
in  taking  food,  would  go  on  from  bad  to  worse.  That  is  con- 
trary to  all  experience  in  school  and  out.  Children  are  not 
naturally  on  the  downward  grade  but  on  the  upward. 

Some  teachers  think  that  drawing  and  painting  must  reach  a 
certain  stage  of  excellence  (indefinable  and  hardly  possible  in 
elementary  schools)  before  they  can  be  called  art.  That 
thought  makes  trouble.  The  fact  seems  to  be  that  the  feeblest 
result  in  drawing  or  painting  which  expresses  an  idea  that  can 
be  understood  is  elementary  art,  just  as  a  child's  first  tottering 
step  is  elementary  walking,  dancing  or  pirouetting.  Every 
mark  of  a  pencil  and  every  daub  of  paint  made  with  the  design 
of  expressing  an  idea  is  a  step  toward  the  acquisition  of  more 
power  to  express  ideas  by  drawing  and  painting,  and  so  they 
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are  elements  of  art.  If  teachers  would  take  this  view  and  not 
cry  down  children's  feeble  but  earnest  and  well-intended  efforts, 
elementary  science  work  would  be  bathed  in  a  new  atmosphere 
and  take  on  new  life. 

Having  been  actively  engaged  in  directing  elementary  science 
work  without  cessation  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
having  seen  its  rise,  decline  and,  at  least,  partial  fall,  and  hav- 
ing carefully  studied  the  causes  of  its  failure  to  maintain  a  re- 
spectable place  in  the  curriculum,  if  any  at  all  in  many  places, 
I  have  reluctantly  but  unavoidably  reached  the  conclusion  that 
much  of  the  trouble  may  be  charged  to  the  employment  of 
special  teachers. 

The  work  is,  or  should  be,  radically  different  from  the  book- 
work  of  schools.  It  demands  the  collection,  distribution  and 
care  of  so  much  material,  much  of  which  is  perishable,  that  one 
person,  though  expert  in  science  and  endowed  with  the  strength 
of  Hercules  and  the  swiftness  of  Mercury,  cannot  teach  more 
than  a  few  classes.  He  cannot  induce  many  classes  to  mani- 
fest perennial  self-activity  in  collecting,  distributing  and  caring 
for  the  various  specimens  required.  Yet,  without  such  work 
the  scientific  attitude  of  mind  cannot  be  attained,  and  the  de- 
velopment that  results  from  the  union  of  physical  and  mental 
self-activity  will  not  come.  The  vitality,  enthusiasm  and  per- 
sonal influence  of  a  special  teacher  usually  are  not  sufficient  to 
go  around  the  field  of  labor  assigned  to  him.  He  cannot  be 
blamed  for  that;  but  a  blind  administration  can. 

Special  teachers  have  studied  subjects  and  their  logical  pres- 
entation so  much  that  they  have  had  no  time  to  study  children. 
In  other  words,  they  have  handled,  assorted  and  polished  seeds 
exhaustively,  but  have  not  analyzed  the  soil  in  which  they  are 
to  be  planted.  They  have  studied  the  forcing  process  so  far  as 
light  and  heat  are  concerned,  and  have  forced  their  specialties 
with  dangerous  energy.  They  have  left  no  time  for  reflection, 
no  time  for  minds  to  grow  sturdy,  as  the  oak  grows.  In  their 
subjects  pupils  are  like  celery  plants,  blanched,  unnatural  and 
lacking  in  stamina.  They  cause  one  experiment  to  follow  an- 
other in  quick  succession.  The  relative  value  of  studies  is  not 
considered  by   them.     Continuity  and   cumulative   force   very 
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often  are  lacking  in  their  work,  and  success  is  apparent  only  be- 
cause unnatural  stimulants  are  mainly  used.  The  proper  stimu- 
lants embodied  in  one  teacher  are  spread  out  too  thin. 

Another  obstacle  to  the  advancement  of  elementary  science 
work  is  found  in  the  attitude  of  school  authorities  toward  it. 
They  are  too  apt  to  yield  to  demands  for  short  cuts  to  getting 
children  through  school  early  for  the  purpose  of  earning  a 
living,  as  if  a  school  had  no  other  reason  for  being.  "  The  life 
is  more  than  meat."  Manual  training  gets  large  appropriations 
and  considerable  time  in  the  school  program,  while  elementary 
science  work  gets  very  little  or  nothing  of  either.  Its  value  in 
sweetening  life  and  in  bringing  out  latent  talent  for  scientific 
investigation  is  not  properly  appreciated.  Man}?-  men  follow 
those  scientific  pursuits  for  which  they  acquired  a, taste  in  boy- 
hood by  reason  of  the  school  or  in  spite  of  it. 

Herbert  Spencer's  famous  essay  entitled  "  What  knowledge 
is  of  the  most  worth?"  does  not  appear  to  have  convinced  many 
public  school  authorities.  At  the  close  of  his  essay  he  answers 
the  question  thus:  "The  uniform  reply  is — science.  That  is 
the  verdict  on  all  the  counts."  That  is  the  verdict  of  scientists 
great  and  small.  That  it  will  appeal  to  mere  breadwinners  is 
not  to  be  expected.  If  the  large  majority  of  the  constituents  of 
school  committees  and  superintendents  have  no  desire  to  go 
per  ampUora  ad  altiora,  the  attitude  mentioned  is  well  ac- 
counted for. 

The  science  of  wireless  telegraphy  that  recently  resulted  in 
saving  the  lives  of  more  than  sixteen  hundred  persons  aboard 
the  doomed  steamer  Republic-  cannot  fail  to  be  appreciated. 
It  was  a  great  and  glorious  result ;  but,  like  many  another — 
the  telegraph,  the  telephone,  the  telepost,  the  transference  of 
power  by  electricity,  the  steam  engine,  the  aeroplane,  the 
Descent  of  Man  and  the  Origin  of  Species — it  was  not  due 
to  science  teaching  in  public  schools,  but  came  about  in  spite 
of  them.  The  public  does  not  seem  to  take  "a  long  look 
ahead "  and  encourage  instruction  in  the  elements  of  science 
which  might  result  much  more  frequently  than  now  in  great 
inventions,  like  those  named. 

Again,  superintendents  or    other   educators  who    make    out 
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good  courses  of  study  in  general  fail  when  they  attempt  to  lay 
out  a  course  in  elementary  science.  The  work  of  the  tyro,  the 
high  school  teacher,  the  college  professor,  the  superintendent, 
or  other  person  who  has  had  no  successful  experience  in  teach- 
ing young  children  elementary  science  is  then  in  evidence. 
Sometimes  a  single  sentence  will  reveal  the  prentice  hand  or  a 
mere  plotter  on  paper.  Such  experts,  as  they  are  often  called, 
lay  out  science  work  from  the  adult  standpoint.  I  have  seen 
that  done  several  times  during  the  last  twenty-five  years. 
Perhaps  it  will  be  done  again,  since  a  new  generation  has 
taken  the  place  of  the  former. 

The  planning  of  elementary  science  work  should  be  done  by 
those  who  have  had  abundant  experimental  knowledge  of  young 
children  in  that  work,  besides  a  broad  scientific  equipment. 
College  methods  and  most  high  school  methods  cannot  be 
imposed  upon  elementary  schools  with  profit.  They  may  be 
scientific  and  useful  in  their  own  province,  because  they  will 
work  ;  in  elementary  schools  they  are  unscientific  because  they 
will  not  work  to  advantage  easily.  They  may  be  forced  to  a 
seemingly  successful  result  by  special  teachers. 

The  failure  to  work  easily  and  profitably  applies  especially  to 
the  use  of  zoological  specimens.  I  have  seen  them  used  for 
years  under  the  most  favorable  conditions  as  regards  abundant 
supplies  and  teachers  who  understood  their  work,  but  could  not 
keep  it  up.  Fresh  shellfish  and  other  marine  animals  are 
offensive  to  many  pupils  and  teachers  at  the  beginning  of  their 
study,  and  their  oifensiveness  rapidly  increases,  while  speci- 
mens preserved  in  alcohol  are  extremely  repulsive  to  some. 
The  study  of  insects  cannot  be  carried  on  efficiently  without 
collections  which  involve  killing.  The  chance  of  cultivating 
cruelty  should  be  carefully  avoided.  In  favorable  localities 
the  development  of  butterflies  and  moths  and  occasionally  the 
work  of  bees  can  be  observed.  Persistency  and  motherly  care 
may  be  shown,  if  it  is  worth  the  trouble,  by  the  introduction  of 
a  sitting  hen  into  the  schoolroom  ;  the  characteristic  movements 
of  a  rabbit  or  a  Boston  terrier  may  be  seen  in  the  same  manner  ; 
but  it  is  a  question  whether  it  pays.  At  all  events,  such  observa- 
tions are  spasmodic  ;  they  lack  continuity  and  cumulative  force, 
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in  spite  of  the   hilarious   attention  they  may  excite  for   a  few 
moments. 

The  difficulty  of  getting  zoological  specimens  just  when  they 
are  wanted,  and  keeping  them  till  they  serve  the  purposes  of 
instruction,  has  led  to  a  considerable  use  of  pictures  as  substi- 
tutes for  specimens.  A  picture  of  a  bee  poised  over  an  apple 
blossom,  a  boy  feeding  a  horse,  or  a  bear  stealing  honey  from 
a  hive,  is  far  from  being  elementary  science,  whatever  else  it 
may  be.  As  well  introduce  a  "teddy  bear "  with  movable 
joints  and  appropriately  colored  exterior,  and  put  him  through 
the  characteristic  motions  of  a  bear  stealing  honey,  even  to 
climbing  an  extemporized  tree. 

In  view  of  the  difficulty  of  handling  certain  kinds  of  natural 
objects  in  elementary  science  work  and  the  little  time  that  school 
committees  are  inclined  to  give  to  it,  it  seems  best  to  limit  the 
material  to  that  which  will  keep,  such  as  minerals  or  shells, 
that  which  can  be  obtained  easily  in  its  season,  such  as  plant 
forms,  and  what  can  be  used  successfull}^  for  experiments  in 
physics  in  upper  grades.  The  lack  of  some  such  limitation 
has  contributed  to  failure  in  science  instruction. 

Many  years  ago  it  was  noticed  that  no  provision  for  plant 
material  was  being  made  on  school  premises.  Few  school 
committees  or  teachers  had  foresight  enough  or  interest  suffi- 
cient to  establish  wild-flower  gardens  and  vegetable  gardens, 
where  pupils  might  see  how  plants  grow  and  bees,  butterflies, 
beetles,  caterpillars  and  grubs  of  many  kinds  live,  change  and 
work.  Nearly  the  same  condition  prevails  now.  The  failure 
to  provide  seasonable-  and  abundant  working  material  in  this 
manner  has  been  one  of  the  main  obstacles  to  elementary  science 
teaching.  Whether  school  committees,  who  expect  great  results 
from  manual  or  industrial  training  indoors,  will  ever  recognize 
gardening  as  an  important  form  of  industrial  training  out  of 
doors,  or  will  ever  consider  noxious  insects  and  their  destruc- 
tion worthy  of  their  scholarly  attention  and  provide  means  for 
instruction  in  such  subjects  is  a  matter  of  great  uncertainty. 

In  one  case  where  provision  for  material  was  made  on  the 
school  grounds  elementary  science  has  been  taught  many  years 
without  interruption.     A  wild  flower  garden   was  established 
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about  twenty  3^ears  ago  to  furnish  the  means  for  observing  the 
characteristics  and  life  history  of  native  plants.  Much  material 
for  study,  description  and  illustration  can  be  found  there  when 
it  is  in  its  most  favorable  condition — asters,  golden  rods,  violets, 
and  other  plants  that  not  only  sustain  themselves  without  special 
care,  but  increase  rapidly  from  year  to  year. 

Perhaps  the  vegetable  garden,  established  in  1900,  and  con- 
taining fifty  beds  eight  by  ten  feet  in  area,  is  still  more  service- 
able  in  the  biological  study  of  plants.     Each  bed  has  a  few 
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perennial  flowering  plants  for  decorative  effect ;  but  economic 
plants,  such  as  lettuce,  beans,  root  crops,  cucumbers,  etc.,  are 
cultivated  by  the  pupils  at  stated  times  during  school  hours. 
Enthusiasm  characterizes  this  work. 

The  material  mentioned  has  been  quite  sufficient  for  stud}''  in 
the  time  that  has  been,  or  is  likely  to  be,  devoted  to  it.  The 
labor  of  collecting,  distributing  and  storing  it  has  been  appor- 
tioned as  equally  as  possible  to  all  the  teachers  in  the  district. 
A  thousand  pupils  more  or  less  every  year  have  studied  it 
delightedly,  uninterruptedly  and  successfully,  while  it  has  re- 
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ceived  only  half  as  much  time  and  supervision  as  geography. 
Each  teacher  did  her  own  part  in  influencing  pupils  to  collect, 
label  and  arrange  specimens  according  to  the  season  and  the 
environment.  She  learned  how  to  excite  and  sustain  interest, 
and  encouraged  self-effort  in  written  description  and  colored 
illustration,  whether  artistic  in  result  or  not.  She  appreciated 
the  fact  that  there  are  diverse  gifts,  and  had  charity  for  short- 
comings. She  was  able  to  look  over  somewhat  carefully  the 
work  of  her  own  class,  and  select  meritorious  pieces  of  work  to 
pin  up  for  examples  to  be  followed,  and  do  many  other  things 
impossible  for  a  special  teacher  of  twenty-five  classes  to  do. 
She  avoided  the  rushing  and  cramming  that  accompanies  the 
departmental  plan  of  instruction,  and  developed  power,  interest 
and  stamina  by  time,  watchfulness,  encouragement  and  patience. 
She  humanized  and  naturalized  her  work,  and  so  succeeded 
where  others  failed. 

The  results  of  the  work  of  teachers  and  pupils  may  be  seen 
to  the  best  advantage  on  public  day  every  year  in  May.  All 
classes  of  all  grades  have  collections  of  common  rocks  or  rarer 
minerals,  which  have  been  studied  during  the  preceding  months 
when  botanical  specimens  could  not  be  obtained.  The  common 
rocks  of  the  neighborhood,  pudding-stone,  several  kinds  of 
granite,  sandstone,  felsite  and  varieties  of  quartz  are  collected, 
studied  and  brought  in  for  the  exhibition  by  pupils  of  the 
lowest  grades.  Then  come  slate,  bottled  sand,  clay  and  loam  ; 
then  the  carbonate  group — chalk,  shells,  coral,  calcite,  marble, 
etc.  ;  then  gypsum,  satinspar,  and  plaster-of-paris  casts  made 
by  the  children  ;  then  iron  and  copper  ores ;  and  so  on  until 
there  is  a  full  representation  of  elements,  binary  and  ternary 
compounds,  including  oxides,  carbonates,  sulphates  and  sili- 
cates from  the  highest  grades.  These  are  all  labeled  as  neatly 
as  possible  and  arranged  in  classes  according  to  their  composi- 
tion. The  beautiful  colors  of  some  of  the  minerals — blue  and 
amber  calcite,  amethyst,  zincite,  azurite,  chrysocolla,  fluorite, 
amazon  stone — add  interest  to  the  exhibition.  The  walls  are 
covered  with  first  drafts  of  papers  describing,  not  only  all  the 
minerals  named,  and  more,  but  also  flowers,  stems,  grasses, 
root-forms,    seed   vessels,    distribution    of  seeds,    fruits,    ferns 
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(fifteen  species)  and  lichens.  These  papers  arranged  by 
grades  show  regular  progression ;  and  every  paper  has  an 
illustration  in  colored  crayon  or  water  color.  Success  is 
apparent  on  the  faces  of  the  papers  prepared  in  regular  lessons 
through  the  school  year,  as  shown  by  the  date  on  each  paper. 

The  universal  love  of  color  in  children,  and  the  many  oppor- 
tunities which  they  have  to  use  it  in  their  work,  leaven  the 
whole  lump  of  work  and  make  interest  perennial.  Ask  pupils 
of  any  grade  to  select  from  a  book  illustrated  with  pictures, 
both  in  black  and  white  and  in  color,  the  picture  they  like  best, 
and,  with  few  exceptions,  they  will  choose  a  colored  picture. 
This  test  has   been   made   many  times  with  the   same   result. 

Teachers  who  do  not  bring  color  into  their  elementary  science 
work  systematically,  or  do  not  provide  for  the  liberal  use  of 
natural  objects  beautifully  colored,  such  as  autumn  leaves, 
flowers,  fruit,  seed  vessels  and  minerals  in  great  variety,  who 
discourage  pupils'  earnest  efforts  to  match  the  colors  and  forms 
of  such  attractive  objects,  certainly  reject  the  strongest  and 
most  natural  stimulus  for  enthusiastic  and  successful  work. 

The  precise  method  of  doing  the  work  in  elementary  science 
mentioned  cannot  be  explained  here.  Suffice  it  to  state  that  it 
is  based  on  children's  natural  interests  and  modes  of  working, 
especially  with  color.  It  has  been  found  easy  and  delightful  to 
follow  the  current  of  their  lives  rather  than  to  row  against  it 
under  the  strange  delusion  that  the  rowing  is  scientific  ;  a  delu- 
sion to  which  many  teachers  are  subject.  To  plan  and  work 
in  harmony  with  the  obvious  faculties  of  children  is  so  unusual, 
and  so  few  teachers  have  been  taught  to  do  it  practically  (there 
is  theory  enough  and  to  spare),  that  much  explanation  is  neces- 
sary. Fitting  materials  of  study,  especially  natural  objects,  to 
children's  tastes  and  powers,  which  are  growing  all  the  time,  is 
a  fine  art,  and  the  time  when  it  will  be  done  generally  seems 
as  far  off  as  it  did  twenty-five  years  ago. 
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Teaching  Drawing 

HERMANN    W.    WILLIAMS,    SUPERVISOR    OF    DRAWING,    HAVERHILL, 
MASSACHUSETTS 

IRAWING  as  a  school    subject  has  now  become 
.  pretty    well    established.      There    are    very    few 

I  %M  I  school  systems  where  drawing  is  not  recognized 
and  a  considerable  amount  of  time  devoted  to  it. 
However,  the  word  "drawing"  calls  up  in  the 
minds  of  different  educators,  apparently,  rather 
widely  different  notions.  Public  school  drawing 
means  to  some,  work  based  entirely  upon  the 
drawing  book  of  thirty  years  ago.  To  others  it  means  a  course 
of  study  which  trains  the  hand,  mind  and  eye,  and  which  is 
sweetened  with  the  best  in  painting,  sculpture  and  architecture. 
To  still  others  it  means  a  more  or  less  close  association  with 
manual  training ;  sometimes  the  drawing  part  of  the  course 
is  considered  useful  chiefly  as  a  means  of  attaining  decoration 
for  the  manual  training  models,  and  last  of  all  to  some  it  means 
a  very  misty  combination  of  art,  manual  training  and  industrial 
education. 

DRAWING    AND    MANUAL    TRAINING 

The  question  often  arises,  just  what  is  the  difference  between 
drawing  and  manual  training?  The  answer  to  the  question  is 
this  :  Drawing  is  manual  training,  but  it  also  contains  the  prin- 
ciples of  art,  which  are  vitally  important.  Drawing  also  is  the 
most  efficient  and  the  least  expensive  means,  when  properly 
conducted,  of  training  the  hand  and  mind  of  the  young. 

Manual  training,  however,  pays  particular  attention  to  teach- 
ing the  use  of  tools  and  to  hand  work.  It  lays  a  great  deal  of 
stress  on  accuracy  and  develops  various  faculties  of  the  mind 
which  could  not  otherwise  be  reached.  It  may  be  that  this 
very  practical  attitude  in  the  manual  training  work  has  been 
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the  reason  why  so  much  stress  is  now  being  laid  upon  indus- 
trial education.  If  woodwork  which  is  simply  educational, 
which  is  intended  merely  to  develop  the  growing  personality 
of  the  young,  is  good,  why  is  not  woodwork  which  is  taught 
so  completely  as  to  be  actually  a  trade,  still  better?  If  it  is 
good  to  teach  woodwork  so  well  that  a  boy  with  a  mechanical 
bent,  whose  parents  are  limited  in  their  ability  to  educate  him, 
can  learn  to  be  a  cabinetmaker  in  a  relatively  short  time  com- 
pared with  the  old  apprenticeship  system,  why  is  it  not  good 
to  do  the  same  with  printing,  paper  hanging,  plumbing  or 
some  of  the  other  simpler  professions?  In  this  way,  it  seems 
to  me,  that  manual  training  has  been  the  beginning  of  what  we 
now  call  industrial  education.  Manual  training  covers  a  large 
variety  of  materials.  First  of  all  comes  wood,  then  metal, 
cardboard,  raffia,  etc.  These  materials  are  carefully  consid- 
ered so  as  to  be  appropriate  for  the  various  ages  in  the  differ- 
ent grades.  In  most  cases  the  actual  making  of  the  models  is 
considered  manual  training,  and  the  decoration  of  them  or  the 
designing  of  the  models  themselves,  drawing.  Of  course  there 
ought  not  to  be  any  distinction  between  these  two  steps  in  the 
work,  but  the  reason  for  its  existence  is  due  probably  to  the 
fact  that  there  are  separate  normal  schools  producing  drawing 
teachers  who  do  not  teach  woodwork  or  else  manual  training 
teachers  who  do  not  incline  toward  the  artistic. 

DRAWING    BOOKS,    CHARTS,    ETC. 

Drawing  books  are  of  two  kinds,  books  of  instruction  for  the 
teacher  and  copy  books  for  the  pupil.  In  teaching  drawing  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  get  good  results  without  something  for 
the  class  to  see  in  the  way  of  an  example.  On  the  other  hand 
copying  from  the  book  entirely  is  not  going  very  far  education- 
ally and  is  not  done  now  by  the  more  advanced  teachers. 
Chart  illustrations  are  now  used  largely  to  produce  an  *'  atmos- 
phere," as  it  were,  to  give  to  the  pupil  a  general  idea  of  what 
is  wanted  and  to  show  a  variety  of  ways  of  doing  it,  and  to 
establish  a  standard  of  work.  Drawing  books  for  the  teachers 
are  intended  as  text-book  and  manuals,  giving  to  the  instructor 
suggestions  for  carrying  on  the  lessons.     Books  of  this  kind 
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are  good  from  this  point  of  view,  but  if  a  person  were  to  attempt 
to  learn  to  draw  by  simply  reading  the  literature  of  art  they 
would  not  progress  very  far  in  artistic  skill. 

INDUSTRIAL    EDUCATION 

Industrial  education  is  the  latest  requirement  to  be  added  to 
the  public  school  systems.  It  does  not  aftect  the  grammar 
schools  particularly,  however,  as  the  subjects  taught  require  a 
comparatively  mature  mind.  Drawing,  manual  training  and 
industrial  education  come  in  about  the  order  named  and  com- 
plete the  circle.  First  we  get  drawing  in  the  lower  grades 
because  drawing  is  a  simple  form  of  hand  training.  Later  on 
in  the  grades  we  get  manual  training  because  at  this  time  the 
young  people  require  a  little  more  difficult  exercises  and  more 
concrete  models.  The  drawing  exercises  at  this  time  become 
more  like  art,  correlating  with  the  hand  work;  and  last  of  all 
we  get,  generally  beyond  the  grammar  schools,  industrial  edu- 
cation, which  means  the  teaching  of  actual  money-making 
trades.  Mechanical  and  freehand  drawing  come  into  all  three 
of  these  educational  developments,  because  drawing  is  one  of 
the  fundamentals  of  a  technical  training  in  the  same  way  that 
the  three  R's  are  the  foundation  of  an  academic  course. 

THE    REGULAR    TEACHER 

How  can  a  regular  grammar  school  teacher,  who  has  had 
little  or  no  training  in  drawing,  get  the  best  results  from  her 
class?  My  experience  has  been  that  a  good  teacher,  even  if 
she  may  not  have  any  personal  skill  in  drawing,  can  get  better 
results  from  a  class  than  can  a  poor  teacher,  even  if  the  latter 
has  considerable  skill  in  an  artistic  way.  Besides  this  I  would 
like  to  say  that  in  my  opinion  the  way  to  get  good  results  from 
the  year's  work  is  to  give  the  lessons  regularly  week  in  and 
week  out  right  through  the  year,  and  I  know  of  no  method  of 
presentation,  no  skill  of  hand  and  no  magic  of  interest  that 
will  make  up  for  the  loss  of  a  lesson  or  so  a  week.  A  good 
teacher  will  first  of  all  find  out  what  the  lesson  means,  and 
what  results  should  be  obtained.  She  will  then  plan  her 
method  of  presentation.  Each  detail  should  be  carefully  con- 
sidered, and  nothing  left  to  chance.     When  details  are  left  to 
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chance  they  generally  go  wrong.  The  material  for  the  exer- 
cise should  then  be  prepared.  When  the  time  comes  for  the 
lesson  the  class  should  first  of  all  be  quiet  and  attentive.  Then 
the  lesson  is  explained  in  a  simple  but  forceful  way,  and  illus- 
trated by  charts,  drawing  books,  drawings  by  the  teacher  or 
by  former  pupils,  or  by  any  other  convenient  material.  After 
this  whatever  is  required  to  carry  out  the  work  might  be  dis- 
tributed. Last  of  all,  the  first  detail  which  the  class  has  to  do 
is  given  out,  and  the  work  begins.  Ability  to  draw  on  the 
blackboard  is  always  desirable,  but  still  more  important  to  my 
mind  is  the  ability  to  plan  the  steps  in  a  lesson  so  that  they 
will  come  in  a  logical  order. 

THE    SUPERVISOR 

The  supervisor  cannot  be  too  well  trained.  In  addition  to 
an  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  various  phases  of  art  and 
art  education  a  knowledge  of  commercial  life  is  also  desirable. 
Most  supervisors  are  high  school  graduates,  who  have  spent 
from  two  to  five  years  in  an  art  school.  Of  the  different  insti- 
tutions which  fit  people  to  become  teachers  of  drawing  let  us 
take  as  models  the  Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School,  one  of 
the  oldest  and  best,  and  The  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn.  Various 
other  institutions  would  do  as  well.  The  Massachusetts  Normal 
Art  School  course  is  as  follows  : — 

TEACHING    DRAWING    IN    THE    PUBLIC    SCHOOLS,    AND    METHODS    OF    SUPERVISION 

First  Year. — Freehand  drawing,  water-color  painting,  design,  historic  orna- 
ment and  geometric  drawing. 

Secotid  7~ear. — First  term  :  constructive  drawing  and  modeling,  orthographic 
projection,  projection  of  shadows,  elements  of  machine  drawing,  ship  draught- 
ing and  model,  elementary  modeling,  ornament,  etc.,  casting,  artistic  anatomy. 
Second  term  :  drawing  from  the  antique. 

Third  Year. — Drawing  from  the  living  model,  painting  from  still-life,  com- 
position, artistic  anatomy  and  advanced  perspective,  with  pictorial  illustrations. 

Fourth  Tear. — Graded  illustrative  work,  blackboard  drawing,  exercises  in 
the  various  mediums  used  in  the  public  schools,  exercises  in  design  as  adapted 
to  public  school  requirements.  Pedagogy.  Methods  of  presentation  of  sub- 
jects, teaching  exercises,  details  of  supervision,  observation  and  practice  in  the 
public  schools. 

Examinations  for  Diploma. — History  and  principles  of  education,  with 
essay.  Projection  and  principles  of  design.  Methods  of  presentation  of  sub- 
jects and  courses.  Methods  of  supervision.  Essay  on  the  application  of  the 
arts  to  industry. 
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At  the  Pratt  Institute  the  course  of  study  five  days  a  week  for 
two  years  is  as  follows  : — 

FIRST    YEAR 

Light  and  Shade  Dra-wing. — Drawing  in  charcoal  from  ornament,  the  an- 
tique, still-life,  portrait  and  life  drawing,  and  illustrative  sketching. 

Clay  Modeling. — The  work  in  drawing  is  supplemented  by  a  course  in  clay 
modeling  from  the  antique  and  from  life,  and  also  by  original  designs  and 
compositions. 

Freehand  Perspective  and  Sketching. — Lectures  are  given  on  freehand  per- 
spective, and  many  drawings  and  sketches  are  required  to  illustrate  its 
principles. 

Design  and  Composition. — The  principles  of  art  are  studied  in  line,  dark 
and  light,  and  color,  with  special  reference  to  educational  use ;  and  are  applied 
in  progressive  exercises  from  simple  designs  with  straight  lines  and  few  tones 
to  color  compositions  of  flowers,  figures  and  landscapes.  These  are  executed 
in  ink,  charcoal,  pastel  or  water  color.  Each  step  is  illustrated  with  the  best 
examples  of  art.  A  large  collection  of  textiles  and  Japanese  prints  suggest 
color  schemes. 

History  of  Art. — Illustrated  lectures  on  the  History  of  Architecture,  Sculp- 
ture, Painting  and  Ornament  occur  weekly  for  twenty-four  weeks. 

Manual  Training. — Instruction  in  manual  training  and  basketry,  covering 
the  work  in  the  first  four  years  of  the  graded  schools,  is  given  on  two  after- 
noons a  week. 

Instrumental  Dratving. — To  meet  the  needs  of  the  supervisor  of  drawing, 
a  course  in  instrumental  drawing  is  given  which  occupies  one  day  a  week  the 
first  year.  This  subject  covers  the  principles  of  common  working  drawings, 
both  architectural  and  mechanical,  instrumental  perspective,  and  the  projec- 
tion of  shadows. 

Psychology  and  Nortnal  Training. — Instruction  is  given  in  psychology  and 
in  normal  training,  part  of  one  day  in  the  week  throughout  the  year. 

SECOND    YEAR 

Life  and  Pose  Drawing. — Two  mornings  each  week  for  the  year  are  given 
to  life  drawing,  action  studies,  figure  sketching  and  to  pictorial  composition. 

Water  Color. — Instruction  is  given  and  practice  required  in  water  color  two 
mornings  each  week  throughout  the  second  year. 

Applied  Design. — Instruction  in  the  application  of  designs  to  objects  in  the 
line  of  the  applied  arts  occupies  one  day  a  week. 

History  of  Education,  and  Normal  Training. — Instruction  is  given  in  the 
history  of  education,  and  special  work  in  normal  training,  with  teaching  exer- 
cises and  class  conferences,  occupies  part  of  one  day  every  week.  In  addition, 
students  are  required  to  teach  in  the  Saturday  morning  children's  classes. 

This  course  in  drawing  has  been  arranged  to  include  the  fol- 
lowing sixteen  points.  The  headings  should  be  self-explana- 
tory. They  have  been  selected  as  being  the  ones  most  suitable 
to  pupils,  between  the  I  and  IX  grades:  observation,  expres- 
sion, color,  memory,  mental  imagery,  accuracy,  judgment,  good 
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taste,  manual  training,  handicraft,  use  of  the  eye,  information 
(theory),  thought  stimulation,  general  culture,  relaxation,  pro- 
fessional ability,  industrial  training. 
Expanded  once  they  would  be  : — 

Observation. — Exercises  in  seeing;  lines;  shapes;  values  and  color. 

Expression. — Design  and  composition. 

Color. — The  theory  of  color  and  the  development  of  the  color  sense. 

Memory. — Exercises  to  develop  the  memory,  from  the  blackboard  and  from 
nature. 

Metital  Imagery. — Developing  the  faculties  which  tend  tovi'ard  creative 
ability  and  originality. 

Accuracy. — Mechanical  drawing.     Cutting,  making  and  pasting. 

Judgment. — Exercises  in  criticism.     Application  of  some  given  rule. 

Good  Taste. — Talks  by  the  teacher,  "with  exercises. 

Handicraft. — Elementary  manual  training. 

Use  of  the  Bye. — Exercises  to  teach  method  in  employing  the  sense  of  vision. 

Infortnation  {Theory). — Model  drawing,  perspective,  projection. 

Thought  Stimtilation. — Exercises  planned  to  open  up  fields  of  thought  not 
reached  by  other  studies. 

General  Culture. — Pictures,  architecture,  textiles,  pottery,  sculpture  and 
study  of  the  beautiful. 

Industrial  Training. — Studies  in  useful  occupations. 

Relaxation. — Artistic  busy  work. 

As  far  as  possible,  considering  the  necessary,  systematic 
progression  of  the  lessons,  the  various  topics  have  been  intro- 
duced in  those  grades  in  which  they  seem  to  best  meet  the 
interests,  activities  and  development  of  the  class. 

They  have  been  arranged  as  follows  \-^ 

Firsty  Second,  Third  Grades. — Observation,  color,  handicraft,  relaxation. 

Fourth  Grade. — Observation,  color,  handicraft,  mental  imagery,  relaxation. 

Fifth  Grade. — Observation,  color,  handicraft,  use  of  the  eye,  mental  imagery, 
accuracy. 

Sixth  Grade. — Observation,  expression,  color,  thought  stimulation,  accuracy, 
memory,  manual  training. 

Seventh  Grade. — Observation,  expression,  color,  information  (theory), 
judgment,  memory,  manual  training. 

Eighth  Grade. — Observation,  expression,  judgment,  general  culture,  good 
taste,  information  (theory),  color,  manual  training. 

Ninth  Grade. — Observation,  expression,  industrial  training,  information 
(theory),  general  culture,  good  taste,  color. 

The  time  schedule  for  this  course  might  be  : — 

Sixth,  Seventh,  Eighth,  Ninth  Grades  :  Two  forty-five  minute  lessons  a  week. 
Fourth  and  Fifth  Grades  :  Three  thirty  minute  lessons  a  week. 
First,  Second,  Third  Grades  :  Three  twenty  minute  lessons  a  week. 
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In  carrying  out  a  schedule  of  this  kind  we  generally  hold 
teachers'  meetings  by  grades  at  which  the  work  is  carefully 
explained  in  detail.  The  following  is  an  outline  covering  the 
work  for  three  months  taken  at  random  from  the  grades  and 
illustrating  this  part  of  the  system.  The  regular  teachers  are 
expected  to  follow  this  outline,  lesson  by  lesson,  or  point  by 
point,  although  the  order  in  which  the  points  are  taken  is  often 
varied  to  meet  differing  school  problems. 

PUBLIC    SCHOOLS SUGGESTED    OUTLINE    IN    DRAWING 

Color  Study 

Grade  VIII,  January,  1909. 

Exercises  in  change  of  hue  ;  exercises  in  change  of  chroma  ;  color  harmonies 
taken  from  natural  objects  (shells,  insects,  feathers,  pebbles,  etc.). 

Grade  VIII,  February,  1909. 

Bamboo  curtain — design,  construct  and  apply  color  scheme  previously 
worked  out. 

Or 

Letter  motto  on  the  border  sheets  and  apply  color  scheme  previously  worked 
out. 

Grade  VIII,  March,  1909. 

Interior  decoration ;  color  scheme  applied  to  the  outline  room  sheets. 
Written  composition  on  same.  Study  the  plan  of  some  historic  building. 
Study  standard  forms  of  decoration. 

Under  the  heading  Observation  in  the  skeleton  course  of 
study  we  mean  nature  study,  object  drawing,  pose  drawing, 
vegetable  drawing  and  drill  exercises.  Nature  study  takes 
about  fifteen  weeks  of  school  time  and  I  consider  it  one  of  the 
best  forms  of  this  kind  of  work.  As  a  subject  it  is  wonderfully 
flexible  as  we  can  run  the  gamut  from  very  simple  grasses  and 
sedges  to  difficult  sprays  of  flowers.  Specimens  are  compara- 
tively easy  to  get,  and  we  can  develop  the  subject  by  all  the 
media  which  we  have  in  school — the  pencil,  water  color,  crayon, 
ink,  etc.  Studies  of  floral  forms  are  also  good  from  the  point  of 
view  of  design  as  vast  fields  of  ornament  are  dependent  entirely 
upon  nature  for  their  origin.  Because  nature  drawing  is  im- 
portant as  a  means  of  developing  design  and  because  design  is 
a  necessary  part  of  industrial  education,  considerable  time 
should  be  devoted  to  it  in  the  drawing  course. 
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Object  drawing  is  an  interesting  subject  in  itself,  but  the 
teaching  of  it  involves  certain  objections  which  tend  to  keep  it 
somewhat  in  the  background.  One  of  these  objections  is  per- 
spective. The  teaching  of  perspective  is  a  long  and  arduous 
task  in  the  grades  where  the  children  are  so  immature  that  the 
subject  goes  over  their  heads ;  very  much  as  would  algebra  or 
trigonometry.  Besides  this,  to  make  a  drawing  from  an  object 
the  object  should  be  so  placed  that  it  can  be  easily  and  dis- 
tinctly seen.  This  seems  to  be  an  easy  requirement,  and  yet 
when  we  come  to  work  it  out  under  actual  school  conditions  we 
find  it  is  rather  a  difficult  proposition. 

Another  objection  to  object  drawing  is  the  confusion  which 
is  apt  to  arise  between  the  rules  for  perspective  and  the  rules 
for  working  drawings.  It  is  hard  for  young  children  to  under- 
stand why  in  an  outline  drawing  the  lines  should  go  up  in  one 
case  and  not  in  the  other.  The  fact  that  working  drawings 
are  more  important  from  an  industrial  educational  point  of  view 
than  perspective  drawings  explains  this  last  objection.  How- 
ever, I  am  inclined  to  think  that  if  this  subject  were  taught  as 
is  suggested  by  John  Ruskin  it  might  be  a  profitable  exercise. 

For  these  reasons  I  am  rather  inclined  to  limit  the  number 
of  lessons  on  this  topic  in  the  grammar  schools  and  to  reserve 
the  study  for  the  high  school  where  it  can  be  handled  to  good 
advantage. 

Pose  drawing  is  now  practically  obsolete.  The  feature  that 
killed  it  as  a  school  exercise  was  the  absolute  inability  of  the 
children  to  make  a  result  that  was  anything  but  funny.  As  an 
exercise  to  train  the  eye,  to  measure  proportions  and  to  gauge 
angles  it  was  excellent,  but  the  very  unsatisfactory  likenesses 
and  the  sense  of  failure  which  brooded  over  a  lesson  of  this 
kind  were  the  things  which  made  it  seem  wise  to  discontinue 
it.  On  the  other  hand  I  still  think  that  with  certain  modifica- 
tions it  can  yet  be  employed  successfully. 

Vegetable  drawing  I  think  is  good.  We  use  it  largely  in 
the  lower  grades.  Vegetables  are  easier  to  draw  than  vases  or 
glasses  because  they  are  not  based  on  any  particular  geometric 
solid  and  are  not  hollow  or  transparent.  A  rough  approxima- 
tion of  the  general  shape  of  the  model  will  give  a  fairly  satis- 
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factory  result  and  we  are  not  obliged  to  delve  into  the  mysteries 
of  ellipses  or  vanishing  edges  or  difficult  textures.  It  seems 
unfair  to  lead  a  child  against  a  problem  which  we  know  in 
advance  he  cannot  conquer.  We  ought  not  to  humiliate  the 
pupil  to  this  degree.  It  is  demoralizing  to  the  class  to  ask 
them  to  attempt  an  exercise  where  their  very  best  efforts  will 
only  give  a  result  which  is  so  far  inferior  to  even  a  very  ordi- 
nary standard  that  it  seems  a  joke.  We  should  employ  exer- 
cises where  it  is  reasonably  certain  that  good,  hard  work  will 
produce  a  perfect  result  although  the  model  itself  may  not  be 
extremely  difficult.  A  simple  thing  done  well  is  much  better 
than  a  very  hard  thing  which  is  only  half  understood. 

Drill  exercises  are  good  to  train  the  power  of  observation. 
This  is  done  by  means  of  lines  of  different  lengths,  angles  of 
different  sizes,  and  by  the  comparison  of  areas  of  varying  shapes. 

Expression  means  design  and  composition.  We  begin  the 
design  at  the  very  beginning  of  school  life,  and  continue  it  all 
through  the  course.  It  might  be  divided  into  illustrative  picture 
drawing  by  the  very  little  people,  imitative  studies  a  little  later, 
and  original  work  last  of  all.  In  teaching  design  we  have  to 
remember  that  design  applies  as  much  to  the  shape  and  pro- 
portion of  an  article  as  it  does  to  its  decoration.  Excepting 
mechanical  drawing,  design  is  one  of  the  most  useful  features 
in  the  art  course.  It  holds  a  very  important  place  in  the  new 
courses  on  industrial  education.  The  trend  in  this  country  for 
many  years  has  been  toward  material  perfection,  but  of  late 
years  a  better  understanding  of  what  the  refinements  of  civil- 
ization really  mean  has  come,  and  with  it  a  demand  for  activity 
in  this  direction. 

Design  again  is  a  splendid  subject  to  teach  because  of  its 
flexibility.  There  are,  for  instance,  something  like  a  dozen 
different  ways  of  evolving  what  we  call  a  unit.  These  different 
ways  vary  in  their  complexity  in  such  a  manner  that  they  can 
be  placed  among  the  grades  according  to  the  maturity  of  the 
class. 

Composition  to  the  artist  mind  means  design  as  it  were 
applied  to  natural  objects.  It  means  the  placing  of  the  trees 
and  the  sky  line  in  a  picture  ;  it  means  the  placing  of  a  floral 
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spray  within  an  oblong,  so  as  to  get  the  most  pleasing  space 
divisions;  it  means  an  attractive  arrangement  of  light  and  dark 
masses.  Many  books  have  been  written  on  composition, 
but  as  yet  many  of  its  laws  are  still  to  be  discovered,  and  those 
which  we  do  know  are  rather  vague  and  uncertain.  For  prog- 
ress in  composition  we  are  still  largely  dependent  upon  indi- 
vidual teachers,  who,  by  their  personal  criticisms  of  our  work, 
are  able  to  help  us  to  a  sensitiveness  of  what  is  good  and  bad 
spacing,  or  good  and  poor  balance  in  light  and  dark. 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  additional  words  about 
handicraft,  manual  training  and  industrial  training.  To  my 
mind  handicraft  means  the  simple  little  toys  which  the  very 
little  people  make — the  boxes  of  paper  or  cardboard,  the 
paper  furniture,  the  garlands  and  whatever  it  is  that  they  have 
to  do  where  they  use  their  hands.  Of  course  the  things  which 
they  make  are  hopelessly  useless,  but  at  that  age  nothing  else 
is  to  be  expected.  The  success  of  these  exercises  depends 
largely  upon  the  teacher's  ability  to  approach  the  lesson  from 
the  pupil's  standpoint.  An  article  which  may  seem  entirely 
uninteresting  to  an  adult  may  be  extremely  attractive  to  a 
small  child.  Good  teaching  should  be  concerned  with  the 
maturity  of  the  scholar  at  each  step  in  its  development.  The 
results  of  the  handicraft  should  not  then  be  judged  by  the  com- 
mercial standard  of  adults,  but  by  the  success  which  the  teacher 
has  had  in  adapting  the  work  to  the  age  of  the  class. 

Manual  training  means  the  more  difficult  kinds  of  hand 
work.  Here  we  begin  to  use  tools,  as  grown-up  people  use 
them.  The  models  we  make  have  a  certain  value.  The  work 
should  be  carried  on  in  a  special  room,  with  the  proper  appa- 
ratus, and  a  special  teacher.  The  subjects  taught  might  be 
woodwork,  printing,  or  any  other  subject  which  does  not  require 
a  great  deal  of  skill  to  obtain  a  reasonably  finished  result. 

Industrial  training  might  begin  in  the  ninth  grade  of  the 
grammar  schools.  It  has  to  do  with  the  teaching  of  practical 
occupations.  It  ought  to  be  elective.  Just  what  subjects  could 
be  taken  up  would  depend  on  the  locality  of  the  school.  As  I 
understand  it  the  object  of  industrial  schools  is  to  teach  the 
boys  and  girls  who  elect  to  go  to  them  various  trades,  so  that 
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immediately  on  leaving  the  school  they  can  go  to  work  at 
reasonably  good  pay.  As  it  is  now,  on  leaving  the  grammar 
school  and  going  to  work  a  boy  has  to  take  anything  he  can 
find  to  do.  If  he  has  to  start  at  the  bottom  of  some  business 
he  may  learn  the  business  in  the  course  of  a  good  many  years, 
or  he  may  not ;  because  business  men  are  not  as  a  rule  in  a 
position  to  educate  their  employees.  Commercial  schools, 
correspondence  schools  and  evening  schools  have  for  many 
years  past  been  filling  this  gap  in  the  public  school  systems, 
but  a  movement  is  now  on  foot  to  make  this  work  a  part  of  the 
regular  school  course. 


On  the  Eastern  Pediment  Qroup  of  the  Parthenon 

HELEN   GARY     CHADWICK 

Upon  the  brimming  floor  of  ocean's  flow, 

At  sunrise,  pure  Athene  sprang  to  life, 

From  Zeus's  immortal  head  ;  and  flashing,  rife 

With  reason's  power,  her  eyes  imperious  glow 

On  Iris,  messenger,  who  shall  bestow 

This  newborn's  hope  on  men  :  waking  to  strife 

Of  whose  great  issues,  them  who  soothed  by  fife 

Of  earth-god  Pan,  lay  sleeping  long  ago. 

Majestic  sculpture  !   looking  o'er  the  sea 
Where  bold  Poseidon  loosed  the  steeds  of  foam 
A  conquering  race  has  bitted,  since  thy  day. 
New  dawn  enshrined  in  marble  !   hail  to  thee  I 
Hail  to  the  Greeks  ihy  goddess  made  her  home. 
That  built  a  Shrine,  in  thought  beyond  decay! 
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ISAAC   THOMAS,    HIGH    SCHOOL,    RUTLAND,    VERMONT 

LL  along  the  line  in  our  educational  system,  from 
the  primary  grades  to  the  university,  there  is  an 
immense  waste  of  human  life,  a  discouraging 
defeat  of  human  endeavor,  a  dreadful  dropping 
out  by  the  way.  In  the  lower  grades  this  drop- 
ping out  is  scarcely  heeded,  for  the  victims  are 
so  little  and  so  many  ;  but  in  the  high  school  and 
the  college  the  loss  becomes  noticeable,  attracts 
attention,  because  of  its  increased  ratio  to  the  survivors,  to  the 
undefeated  remnant. 

The  losses  from  the  high  school,  especially  in  the  first  year 
of  the  course,  were  thought  by  the  Secondary  Department  of 
the  National  Educational  Association  to  be  of  sufficient  import- 
ance to  form  the  principal  subject  for  discussion  at  a  recent 
session  of  the  Association.  Various  ways  of  preventing  or 
remedying  those  losses  were  suggested,  but,  running  through 
all  of  them  was  the  thought  that  they  would  never  be  per- 
manently nor  effectively  stopped  except  by  such  measures 
as  would  permanently  and  effectively  increase  the  efficiency 
of  the  teachers,  i.  e.  that  in  some  way,  before  a  better  and 
more  humane  condition  of  things  in  the  high  school  in 
regard  to  the  waste  in  human  life  that  goes  on  there  could  be 
hoped  for,  the  teachers'  must  have  a  new  and  better  conception 
of  the  value  of  the  individual  lives  under  their  care  ;  must  have 
better  opportunities  and  conditions  secured  to  them  for  realizing 
that  conception  ;  and  must  have  the  demands  made  upon  them 
in  the  various  preparations  of  their  pupils  (i)  modified  in  kind 
so  as  to  bring  their  work  more  nearly  in  touch  with  real  life, 
(2)  lessened  in  quantity  that  they  may  be  better  within  the 
capacity  of  the  pupil,  the  principal  element  in  the  problem, 
and  (3)  raised  in  quality,  in  order  that  doing  things  well  may 
not  become  one  of  the  lost  arts  in  the  high  school. 

With  the  high  school  problem  I  am  not  now  concerned.     It 
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is  not  likely  to  be  allowed  to  rest,  and  if  it  suffers  at  all  will 
probably  suffer  from  a  surfeit  of  attention  rather  than  otherwise. 
The  college  is  beginning  to  feel  that  it,  too,  has  a  problem  in 
the  waste  of  life  that  comes  to  it,  in  the  dropping  out  by  the 
way  of  so  many  of  its  students.  This  feeling  has  manifested 
itself,  within  the  past  three  or  four  years,  in  various  ways, 
cropping  out  in  public  addresses  and  reports  by  men  connected 
with  college  work,  and  sometimes  openly  declared,  as  in  the 
annual  report  a  year  ago,  of  the  president  of  one  of  our  larger 
New  England  colleges,  where  he  said  :  "  The  college  is  losing 
too  many  men,  particularly  from  its  Freshman  classes,"  and  no 
doubt  the  preceptorial  experiment  at  Princeton  owes  something 
to  the  same  feeling. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  change  of  feeling  that  has  come 
about  in  the  college,  in  respect  to  this  thing,  within  the  past 
twenty-five  years.  Any  one  of  us,  of  that  time,  can  easily 
remember  that  to  drop  out  from  a  third  to  two  fifths  of  the 
Freshman  class  was  considered  an  evidence  of  a  high  standard 
of  requirement  maintained  by  the  college.  Now  some  effort, 
at  least,  is  made  to  retain  as  many  men  as  possible  by  bringing 
them  to  see,  not  only  that  anything  worth  doing  is  worth  doing 
well,  but  also  that  it  is  worth  while  for  one  to  put  his  best  effort 
into  those  things  that  go  to  make  up  a  college  course.  How  to 
maintain  the  standard  was  the  important  question  then  ;  now  it 
is  how  to  bring  men  up  to  the  standard,  or  better  still,  how  to 
bring  men  in  college  to  their  best.  This  change  of  feeling  in 
the  college  is  particularly  interesting  to  those  of  us  who  are,  at 
the  same  time,  school  men  and  ardent  college  men.  Interest- 
ing, too,  it  is  to  see  how  tenaciously  there  clings  to  the  colleges 
a  certain  haunting  fear  lest  the  new  way  of  looking  at  things 
should  lower  the  standard  of  scholarship,  a  remnant  of  the 
worn-out  tradition  that  men  were  made  for  colleges  and  not 
colleges  for  men.  I  believe  the  fear  to  be  entirely  unwarranted 
because  I  believe  that  a  standard  of  scholarship  consists  not  in 
making  the  work  so  difficult  or  so  utterly  dependent  upon  self- 
initiative  that  only  the  few  can  succeed  in  doing  it  well  and  the 
many  slip  along  with  it  half  done,  but  in  building  up  and 
establishing  a  tradition  of  accuracy  and  exactness  in  everything 
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done,  no  matter  how  small  in  amount,  and  in  bringing  men  to 
see,  even  imperfectly,  that  anything  less  than  their  best  is  not 
worthy  of  themselves  nor  of  the  college  they  represent. 

This  awakening  in  the  colleges,  this  new  way  of  looking  at 
things  is  not  only  interesting  to  school  men  who  have  been 
working  for  some  time  at  the  same  sort  of  problem,  but  grati- 
fying and  encouraging  as  well ;  and,  very  likely,  the  same 
means  the  secondary  schools  are  using  in  the  solution  of  their 
problem,  the  colleges  will  find  useful,  even  necessary,  in  theirs, 
adapting  them,  of  course,  to  their  more  advanced  grade  of 
students.  The  means  the  schools  are  using  are  :  (i)  a  more 
careful  study  of  the  needs  of  the  pupils  and  a  better  adaptation 
of  the  teaching  to  those  needs,  particularly  when  the  pupils 
first  come  up  from  the  grades;  (2)  directing  this  better  kind 
of  teaching  toward  an  effort  to  connect  the  school  work  more 
and  more  closely  with  life;  (3)  a  greater  regard  for  the  well- 
being  and  improvement  of  the  individual ;  and  (4)  a  growing 
determination  to  sacrifice  quantity  of  work  to  quality.  Of  these 
I  should  suggest  (i),  (3)  and  (4)  as  applicable  to  the  solution 
of  the  college  problem. 

How  many  living  graduates,  ancient  or  recent,  can  recall 
any  serious  attempt  on  the  part  of  his  beloved  instructors  to 
adapt  their  instruction  to  his  new  needs  or  to  reach,  even  a 
little,  into  those  needs?  How  many  of  us  recall  much  instruc- 
tion given  to  us  at  all?  And  within  the  past  few  years  I  have 
heard  professors  in  college  say,  not  once  nor  twice,  that  it 
wasn't  their  business  to  give  instruction  to  their  students,  nor 
explanation  even,  except  when  asked  for.  These  men  claim 
that  a  student  in  college  who  cannot  work  his  way  out  and  on 
alone  ought  not  to  have  a  college  education,  the  purpose  of 
which  is  fulfilled  by  bringing,  not  the  many,  but  the  few  to 
their  best.  Yet  these  are  the  men  who  most  wonder  why  so 
many  of  their  students  fail  to  keep  up  their  work  in  college  and 
ceaselessly  deplore  the  ill  preparation  given  by  the  schools. 
One  feels  like  reminding  such  of  Stevenson's  prayer  *  on  seeing 

*  "  Lord,  enlighten  us  to  see  the  beam  that  is  in  our  own  eje,  and  blind  us  to 
the  mote  that  is  in  our  brother's.  Let  us  feel  our  offences  with  our  hands, 
make  them  great  and  bright  before  us  like  the  sun,  make  us  eat  them  and  drink 
them  for  our  diet." 
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one's  own  faults  and  suggesting  that  they  give  themselves  a 
refreshing  surprise,  occasionally,  by  turning  the  light  inward. 

To  such  men,  and  there  are  too  many  of  them,  there  needs 
to  come  not  only  a  searching  of  heart  but  a  new  vision  of  the 
value  of  individual  human  life  and  a  clearer  realization  of 
the  fact  that  waste  in  it  consists  not  only  in  the  opportunities 
which  men  lose  by  dropping  out  of  college,  but  much  more  in 
the  failure  to  use  opportunities  to  their  full,  to  appreciate  them 
at  their  best.  They  need  also  to  realize  both  that  the  blame 
for  this  failure  lies  largely  upon  them  and  that  they,  themselves, 
are  missing  a  great  opportunity  with  their  students. 

Two  of  us,  classmates,  graduates  of  twenty-five  years'  stand- 
ing, happened  to  meet  one  day  last  summer,  and  the  talk  falling 
upon  the  instructors  we  had  in  college  the  question  as  to  which 
of  them  influenced  us  most  profoundly  was  answered  almost 
instantly  by  both,  without  comparison  or  hesitation,  each  nam- 
ing the  same  professor.  After  the  question,  "Who?"  had 
been  answered,  the  questions,  "Why?"  and  "Why  not?" 
were  discussed,  and  judgments  upon  them  compared.  Curi- 
ously enough  these  almost  exactly  coincided  and,  stripped 
down  to  the  fundamentals,  were  to  the  effect  that  some  pro- 
fessors influenced  us  profoundly,  impressed  themselves  upon 
us,  chiefly  because  there  lay  in  them,  at  the  core  of  their  being, 
the  profound  conviction  that  the  life  of  each  of  us  was  seriously 
worth  while.  And  this  conviction  gave  to  all  their  thinking 
and  speech  for  us  and  to  us  great  care  in  preparation  and  force 
and  weight  in  delivery.  And  as  we  looked  back  over  the 
quarter  of  a  century's  battle  of  life  they  stood  forth  as  the  men 
to  whom  it  was  always  safe  to  anchor. 

But  if  life  is  seriously  worth  while  for  the  individual  then  the 
quality  of  his  work,  that  which  alone  makes  it  valuable,  must 
also  be  seriously  worth  while.  All  agree  upon  this,  doubtless, 
but  quite  surely  do  not  agree  upon  what  we  mean  by  quality. 
As  I  have  used  it  in  this  article  I  mean  by  quality  (i)  not  some 
arbitrary  standard  of  excellence  set  up  by  others  which  only 
the  most  gifted  can  hope  to  reach,  nor  a  standard  for  the 
average  man  that  the  more  gifted  can  easily  surpass.  For  the 
first  is  a  total  discouragement  to  all  endeavor,  except  by  the  few, 
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and  the  second  cuts  off  all  but  the  average  man  from  performing 
his  best ;  the  first  takes  the  heart  out  of  honest  and  faithful 
purpose,  the  second  prohibits  the  best  men  from  their  best 
endeavor;  both  are  unchristian.  By  quality  of  work  I  mean 
(2)  the  very  best  that  one  can  do  at  a  given  time,  under  the 
stimulus  of  the  thought  that  to  do  less  than  one's  best  is  to  do 
unworthily,  and  that  the  best  to-day  not  only  does,  but  must, 
lead  to  the  better  of  to-morrow,  and  on  unceasingly  until  each 
reaches  his  limit  of  further  improvement.  It  is  a  spirit  of 
excellence,  according  to  every  man's  several  ability,  and  not 
an  attainment  to  be  reached. 

The  remedy  for  the  waste  of  life  in  colleges  must  come  from 
the  colleges  themselves,  from  a  vital  reform  of  methods  of 
instruction,  and,  most  of  all,  from  a  new  conception  of  the  value 
of  human  life. 
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VIII 

Johann  Wolfgang  Goethe:    Full  Flower  of  the  Renaissance 

in  Germany 

ARTHUR    DEERIN    CALL,  A.M.,  HARTFORD,  CONNECTICUT 

I.   THE  FRANKFORT  PERIOD GOETHE  TILL  I775 

Growth  of  the  conception  of  a  united  Germany  not  yet  per- 
ceptible when  Goethe  was  born  August  28,  1749.  Frankfort 
of  that  time  typical  of  the  middle  age.  Goethe's  ancestry.  His 
sister  Cornelie.  The  father's  education  of  the  children.  The 
precocious  nature  of  the  boy.  Influences  in  his  early  life.  His 
first  love  affair  with  Gretchen  ;  cf.  Dante  and  Byron.  To  the 
university  at  Leipsic  to  study  law.  Processes  of  readjustment. 
His  love  for  Anna  Katharina  Schonkopf.  Correspondence  with 
Behrisch.  Influence  of  Lessing,  Wieland  and  Shakespeare. 
Abandons  Leipsic.  Fraulein  von  Klettenberg.  To  Strasburg 
1765;  the  importance  of  this  experience.  Herder.  The  Sturm 
und  Drang.  Friederike  Brion  of  Sesenheim.  The  graduation 
and  return  to  Frankfort.  To  Wetzlar.  Kestner  and  Charlotte 
BufF.  Goethe's  works,  "  Gotz  von  Berlichingen  "  and  "The 
Sorrows  of  Young  Werther."  The  literary  lion  of  Germany. 
Lili  Schonemann. 

II.       LIFE  AT  WEIMAR  TO  THE  MEETING  WITH  SCHILLER 
(1775-I794) 

Weimer  on  the  Ilm.  The  life  of  gay  unrestraint ;  the  nature 
cult.  Frau  von  Stein.  The  numerous  journeys.  The  Italian 
trip.  *' Iphigenie,"  '*  Egmont,"  and  "  Tasso."  Influence  of 
Italy  upon  Goethe.  Marriage  with  Christiane  Vulpius  and  the 
birth  of  his  son. 

III.       PERIOD  OF    THE  FRIENDSHIP  WITH  SCHILLER 
(I 794-1805) 

Works  in  science  ;  "  Roman  Elegies,"  the  "  Xenien,"  "  Wil- 
helm  Meister's  Lehrjahre,"  "  Hermann  and  Dorothea."  Theatre 
director.     Schiller  and  Goethe  compared. 
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IV.       THE  LAST  YEARS   (1805-1832) 

Napoleon  at  Erfurt.  The  first  part  of  "  Faust."  The  "Aus 
meinem  Leben,  Dichtung  und  Wahrheit."  "  Wilhelm  Meister's 
Wander jahre."  The  second  part  of  "  Faust."  Death  of  his 
wife  1816,  and  of  his  son  1830.  Eckermann  his  secretary  for 
nine  years.  Goethe  died  in  his  chair  March  22,  1832.  A 
criticism  of  Goethe. 

V.       CONCLUSION 

Goethe,  a  pantheist  in  love  and  religion,  was  called  by  Heine, 
"The  great  heathen."  In  that  he  was  an  apostle  of  self-cul- 
ture, an  arch  individualist  often  inconstant  and  inconsistent, 
forever  human,  this  characterization  at  an  early  period  in  the 
life  of  the  great  German  was  true.  On  the  other  hand,  even 
Saint  Francis  of  Assisi  did  not  pursue  the  good  and  beautiful 
with  a  greater  intensity.  He  was  in  a  constant  self-conflict  for 
many  years.  But  out  of  this  dualism  developed  a  self-command 
and  personal  symmetry  seldom  seen  among  the  great  men  of 
history.  No  other  of  our  leaders  embodies  such  a  wondrous 
harmony  of  power,  understanding,  emotion  and  imagination. 
An  ardent  lover,  he  was  also  a  sincere  and  sacrificing  friend. 
He  was  first  of  all  a  poet.  He  was  also  the  father  of  compara- 
tive anatomy,  an  authority  on  the  morphology  of  plants,  a  tire- 
less investigator  in  many  fields  of  science,  a  philosopher, 
statesman,  man  of  the  world,  the  nearest  approach  to  Leonardo 
da  Vinci  in  the  many-sidedness  of  his  genius  and  achievement. 
No  man  ever  became  more  statuesque  and  reposeful.  As  the 
harbinger  of  our  modern  spirit  he  interprets  us  to  ourselves  in 
immortal  song.  His  greatest  gift  to  us  however,  was  his  own 
life.  He  stands  as  the  Apollo  of  the  German  intellectual  world, 
the  great  Olympian  of  Teuton  literature. 
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IHE  monasteries  were  during  the  Dark  Ages  repos- 
itories of  learning,  nurseries  of  art  and  science, 
and  it  was  fortunate  for  the  literary  future  of 
Europe  that  the  Benedictine  Order,  which  had 
charged  itself  with  literary  responsibilities,  should 
have  remained  for  centuries  the  greatest  and 
most  influential  of  the  monastic  orders.  The 
devotion  and  application  of  the  monks  produced 
in  the  course  of  years  a  class  of  scribes  whose  work  consisted 
in  the  transcribing  and  illuminating  of  manuscripts.  In  addition 
to  the  services  rendered  by  the  monks  in  the  preservation  of 
classic  literature,  a  most  valuable  task  was  performed  by  many 
of  the  monastic  scribes  in  the  production  of  the  records,  or 
annals,  of  their  times.  The  work  of  the  literary  monks 
included  the  functions  not  only  of  scribes,  but  of  librarians, 
collectors,  teachers  and  historians.  "Without  the  monks," 
says  Marsham,  "  we  should  have  been  as  ignorant  of  our 
history  as  children."  In  the  monasteries  were  gathered  great 
collections  of  valuable  manuscripts  and  books.  A  monastery 
{claiistriim')  without  a  library  {^sine  armario)  was  like  a  castle 
{castruDi)  without  an  armory  (ysine  ar7namentario) .  "Our 
library  is  one  armory,"  writes  a  monk  of  Baugercy  in  the 
diocese  of  Tours. 

Recalling  these  facts,  the  writer  found  a  monastery  last 
summer  in  which  the  scholarly  traditions  were  still  preserved 
and  where  the  monks  were  engaged  in  active  literary  work. 
It  came  as  an  entire  surprise  to  find  a  brotherhood  devoted 
to  education,  to  literary  and  scientific  pursuits,  who  not 
only  had  maintained  the  old  monkish  ideas  of  literary  methods, 
but  had  also  adopted  modern  methods  of  printing  and  illus- 
tration. In  fact  the  writer  found  this  monastery  actively 
engaged  in  the  preparation  of  works  not  only  modern  in  char- 
acter, but  issued  in  the  most  approved  style  and  accuracy  of 
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typography.  But  after  second  thought  it  seemed  natural  to 
find  such  monastic  activity  in  Venice,  the  Queen  of  the  Adriatic, 
for  did  not  Nicolas  Jenson  carry  on  his  printing  and  publishing 
business  here  after  1470?  In  general  it  is  true  that  like  envi- 
ronment produces  like  activities  and  results.  The  position  of 
Venice  secured  for  it  exceptional  facilities  for  becoming  a  liter- 
ary and  a  publishing  center.  The  Venetian  Contarini,  writing 
in  1591,  speaks  of  "  the  wonderful  situation  of  the  city,  which 
possesses  so  many  advantages  that  one  might  think  the  site 
had  been  selected,  not  by  man  but  by  the  gods  themselves. 
The  city  lies  in  a  quiet  inlet  of  the  Adriatic  Sea.  On  the  side 
toward  the  sea  the  waters  of  the  lagoons  are  spread  out  like  a 
series  of  lakes,  while  far  in  the  distance  the  bow-shaped  penin- 
sula of  the  Lido  serves  as  a  protection  against  the  storms  from 
the  south.  On  the  side  toward  the  mainland  the  city  is,  in 
like  manner,  surrounded  or  protected  by  the  waters  of  its 
lagoons."  In  its  isolation,  therefore,  it  was  in  part  free  from  a 
large  proportion  of  the  petty  troubles  that  perplexed,  or  devas- 
tated, Italian  territory  elsewhere.  Such  isolation  proved 
suitable  for  the  development  of  scholarly  talents  in  the  past 
and  has  preserved  a  literary  atmosphere  down  to  the  present 
day. 

Wishing  to  enjoy  a  long  gondola  ride  across  the  Venetian 
lagoons,  we  engaged  a  gondolier,  who  took  us  to  the  monastery 
of  San  Lazzaro,  on  one  of  the  smallest  islands  toward  the  open 
Adriatic.  Originally  the  island  was  occupied  by  poor  fisher- 
men and  later  by  lepers,  who  came  from  the  East.  On  our 
way  out  we  were  soon  lost  in  contemplation  of  our  surroundings. 
We  enjoyed  the  motion  of  a  craft  which  had  been  fashioned 
and  modified  through  centuries  of  experience  until  at  length  it 
had  achieved  the  union  of  beauty,  ease  and  usefulness.  Lean- 
ing back  on  the  pillowed  seat  in  the  long  black  skiff  with  its 
graceful  lines  and  swan-like  prow  sweeping  up  from  the  water, 
we  were  propelled  by  the  unseen  oarsman,  who  managed  the 
craft  by  a  delicate  turn  of  his  wrist.  We  appreciated  that 
a  gondola  is  made  for  solitude,  or  for  the  company  of  two. 
There  is  no  jolt  of  springs,  no  noise,  no  dust — sea  and  sky 
surround  you.     A  gentle  zephyr  fans  the  cheeks  and  you  have 
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infinite  liberty  of  contemplation  secured  by  space  and  solitude. 
Deep  in  thought  we  left  the  enchantment  of  the  busy  canals  far 
behind  us,  as  we  floated  along  the  Orfano  Canal  toward  our 
destination.  Finally  after  an  hour  filled  with  delightful  expe- 
riences, we  reached  our  goal,  the  monastery  of  San  Lazzaro,  a 
quarter  of  a  league  from  the  palace  of  the  doges.  The  island 
is  surrounded  by  a  high  sea  wall  which  is  extended  at  one 
point  into  a  stone  pier  or  outlook,  surmounted  by  a  tall  flag- 
staff. The  sentinel-like  cypress  trees  planted  in  the  garden 
give  an  Italian  touch  to  the  surroundings,  and  several  long 
three-storied  buildings  constitute  the  monastery  proper.  A 
slender  campanile  with  a  Moorish  dome  breaks  the  otherwise 
too  monotonous  roof-line,  and  the  chapel  building  adds  architec- 
tural effect  to  the  central  mass  of  buildings  as  one  approaches 
the  island  from  the  Venetian  side. 

Rounding  the  sea  wall  and  entering  a  pile-lined  dock,  we 
reached  a  flight  of  steps  which  proved  to  be  our  landing  place. 
Alighting  from  the  gondola,  we  awaited  the  entrance  of  an 
English-speaking  monk,  for  we  were  informed  that  a  number 
of  the  monks  had  perfected  themselves  in  the  use  of  foreign 
tongues.  From  our  guide,  who  greeted  us  with  true  eastern 
hospitality,  we  learned  in  part  the  history  of  the  Armenian 
brotherhood  stationed  at  San  Lazzaro.  It  appears  that  in 
April,  1715,  there  arrived  in  Venice  a  dozen  Armenian  monks 
driven  from  Armenia  by  the  invasion  of  the  Turks.  Their 
leader,  Mekhithar  (which  in  Armenian  means  Consolator), 
began  preaching  the  gospel,  when  twenty  years  of  age,  by  exten- 
sive journeys  through  Asia,  and  in  Constantinople  he  insisted 
that  his  compatriots  should  submit  themselves  to  the  church  at 
Rome.  Later  the  monastery  in  Armenia  where  Mekhithar 
lived  was  pillaged  by  the  Turks  and  seeking  an  asylum  in 
1715,  on  September  the  eighth,  the  Venetian  Republic  per- 
mitted the  Armenian  monks  to  establish  themselves  on  the 
island  of  San  Lazzaro,  where  in  1749  ^^^^^'  leader  died,  aged 
seventy-four  years.  Bearing  this  and  the  subsequent  history 
in  mind,  we  entered  a  long  cloister  surrounding  a  court  planted 
to  beautiful  trees  and  flowering  plants.  Our  guide  wearing  a 
long  black  beard  and  dressed  in  a  black  gown,  with  a  belt  of 
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leather,  to  which  was  attached  a  rosary,  conducted  us  to  the 
different  parts  of  the  building,  to  the  church,  to  the  museum,  to 
the  library,  to  the  printing  establishment  and  through  the 
gardens. 

The  church  is  an  example  of  modified  Gothic  with  several 
elaborate  altars,  placed  in  the  main  and  side  chapels,  hanging 
lamps  and  lectern.  The  visitor  notices,  as  he  enters,  two  tombs  ; 
the  one  on  the  right  encloses  the  ashes  of  Constantin  Zuchola, 
past  curator  of  the  hospital,  and  that  on  the  left  the  mortal  re- 
mains of  Chevalier  Alexandre  Raphael,  son  of  Eduard  Raphael, 
benefactor  of  the  college,  who  lived  in  Venice  in  the  ancient 
palace  Zenobio.  Five  altars  are  built  in  the  church.  At  the 
base  of  the  main  altar  is  the  tomb  of  the  founder  of  the  monas- 
tery with  a  long  inscription  in  Armenian. 

One  of  the  secondary  altars  is  adorned  with  a  scene  repre- 
senting the  King  Tiridate,  the  firstChristian  monarchof  Armenia, 
who  was  baptized  by  St.  Gregory,  the  illuminator.  Another  one 
is  a  marble  representation  of  the  Christ.  At  the  entrance  of  the 
choir  is  a  statue  of  St.  Mesrob,  the  inventor  of  the  Armenian 
alphabetic  characters  and  an  author  of  a  book  on  the  lives  of  the 
saints.  The  sacristy  contains  rich  ornaments  and  sacred  vases, 
as  well  as  the  sacerdotal  clothing  of  the  founder,  and  the  abbots, 
his  successors.  To  see  the  monks  dressed  in  their  state  robes, 
one  should  visit  the  island  during  some  important  church  fes- 
tival, when  the  pontiff  and  clergy  don  their  oflScial  vestments 
and  intone  the  sacred  chants.  The  robes  of  the  archbishop 
and  the  other  celebrants  are  of  the  richest  materials  and  most 
delicate  color,  embroidered  with  gold,  silver  and  pearls.  The 
vicar  general,  the  archdeacon,  the  deacon,  the  subdeacon,  all 
take  part,  dressed  in  sacerdotal  robes,  followed  by  eight  aco- 
lytes dressed  in  long  albs,  carrying  various  religious  insignia. 

Leaving  the  church,  we  were  conducted  to  the  refectory. 
This  is  a  long  saloon  room  surrounded  by  a  panelled  wain- 
scotting  of  cedar  of  Lebanon,  and  a  painting  at  one  end  repre- 
senting the  Last  Supper  by  Novelli.  This  room  is  used  as  a 
commons,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  long  tables  which 
line  the  walls  covered  with  the  dishes  necessary  for  the  simple 
and  frugal  meals. 
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We  next  visited  the  museum  and  the  Hbrary,  which  are 
reached  from  the  refectory  by  a  wide  staircase.  A  vestibule, 
lighted  by  a  window,  gives  a  commanding  view  of  the  garden, 
the  island  and  a  large  part  of  the  Lido,  or  sandy  peninsula, 
which  separates  the  outer  lagoon  from  the  wide  Adriatic  Sea. 
This  vestibule  is  filled  with  arms  and  curiosities  from  Armenia 
and  other  countries,  which  the  visitor  lingers  to  examine  before 
entering  the  library,  where  in  glass  cases  are  arranged  thirty 
thousand  volumes,  bearing  upon  religion,  literature  and  science, 
including  rare  editions  and  costly  volumes.  The  numismatic 
collection,  including  rare  Armenian  medals,  is  accommodated 
in  the  library  room,  where  beautiful  statues  of  Mekhithar  and 
Pope  Gregory  XVI  are  executed  in  Carrara  marble.  Over  the 
door,  one  admires  a  beautiful  painting  representing  Peace  and 
Justice.  The  rare  and  valuable  manuscripts,  numbering  two 
thousand,  are  kept  in  cabinets  apart  from  the  other  volumes  of 
the  library.  They  represent  the  intellectual  riches  of  the  con- 
vent, a  veritable  depot  of  manuscripts,  some  of  which  are  printed 
in  idiom,  with  Armenian  characters,  while  others  are  illuminated 
with  vignettes  in  colors,  the  admiration  of  artists  and  colorists. 
Traversing  a  corridor,  we  were  shown  the  museum  of  science 
constructed  in  the  period  1869-1875.  Here  repose  rare  phys- 
ical and  chemical  apparatus,  stuffed  birds,  reptiles  and  a  rich 
assortment  of  minerals. 

The  printery  (French  L'Imprimerie)  merits  a  careful  inspec- 
tion. It  is  situated  close  to  the  entrance,  so  that  the  shipment 
of  the  finished  books  can  be  made  without  disturbing  the  quiet 
of  other  parts  of  the  monastery.  The  Italian  compositors  are 
under  the  direction  of  a  monk,  who  has  charge  of  the  typog- 
raphy. This  printing  establishment  is  celebrated  for  the 
careful  and  scholarly  work  which  is  issued  from  its  presses. 
Every  year  works  are  printed  in  Turkish,  Russian,  Hindu- 
stani and  Persian,  as  well  as  in  German,  French  and  English. 
The  proof-reading  in  each  language  is  done  by  the  monks,  who 
have  made  each  language  a  specialty.  Thus  one  monk  is  a 
Persian  linguist,  another  reads  and  speaks  Turkish.  Transla- 
tions of  Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  Armenian  and  French  authors 
bear  the  impress  of  the  monastery  of  San  Lazzaro.     The  illus- 
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trations  with  which  the  books  are  adorned  are  of  the  highest 
artistic  merit,  so  that  the  monastery  has  been  the  proud  recip- 
ient of  a  number  of  universal  exposition  medals  (Paris,  1855- 
1867),  Florence  (1861),  London  (1862),  Vienna  (1873). 
Recently  several  modern  Hoe  presses  from  New  York  have 
been  installed,  and  the  monastery,  therefore,  is  prepared  to 
print  works  of  all  descriptions.  Every  month  a  journal,  the 
Polyhistor  (Basmaveb),  publishes  matters  relating  to  the  Arme- 
nians and  Armenian  literature.  Here  we  found  imprints  of 
books  for  sale,  and  considering  that  the  guides  do  not  charge 
for  their  services,  it  is  a  matter  of  courtesy  to  purchase  some- 
thing before  leaving  the  place.  The  visitor  can  buy  some  gem 
of  typography,  a  prayer  or  the  like,  printed  in  different  lan- 
guages, or  he  can  carry  away  an  edition  of  the  Armenian 
classics,  or  Armenian  translations  of  the  tragedies  of  Corneille 
and  Racine,  the  poetry  of  Byron  or  Goethe,  the  works  of  Bos- 
suet  and  Chateaubriand,  and  many  other  books  which  may 
bring  western  culture  before  the  eastern  world.  In  fact  one 
of  the  chief  objects  of  this  monastic  foundation  is  the  propaga- 
tion of  western  knowledge  among  the  Armenians  dispersed 
throughout  the  whole  of  Asia  and  in  Africa,  Europe  and  far-off 
America.  We  found  in  Venice  a  community  of  monks  pre- 
serving the  best  traditions  of  the  ancient  monastic  literary 
pre-eminence.  Here  we  found  men  who  were  devoting  their 
lives  to  the  advancement  of  religion,  education  and  learning; 
men  who  in  solitary  retirement  are  engaged  in  writing  and 
editing  books  on  science,  art,  religion,  language  and  mathe- 
matics. The  devotion  and  application  of  the  Armenian  monks 
at  San  Lazzaro  has  resulted  in  the  production  of  works  the 
typography  of  which  can  hardly  be  surpassed. 

These  monks  have  not  contented  themselves  solely  with  lit- 
erary labor.  They  have  devoted  themselves  in  addition  to  the 
education  of  the  young,  and  have  founded  two  colleges,  one  in 
Venice  and  one  in  Paris.  Many  of  the  pupils,  having  com- 
pleted their  college  courses,  have  returned  to  Armenia  to  pass 
on  the  torch  of  knowledge,  or  have  entered  the  service  of  the 
Turkish,  Persian  or  Russian  governments,  occupying  positions 
of  responsibility  and  trust. 
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Before  leaving  the  island,  we  took  a  farewell  look  of  the  sur- 
roundings by  a  stroll  through  the  garden.  A  small  vineyard  is 
-cultivated  by  the  monks,  and  from  the  grapes  a  white  wine  is 
made,  of  celebrated  vintage,  called  Vin  de  I'Ararat.  We  no- 
ticed, also,  a  large  patch  of  Indian  corn  and  various  garden 
vegetables,  cultivated  for  culinary  purposes.  Fig  trees,  sev- 
eral palms,  oleanders  and  cypresses  form  part  of  the  woody 
vegetation  of  the  planted  grounds.  The  cypress,  however, 
may  be  said  to  be  the  tree  which  gives  character  to  the  garden, 
and  it  was  the  first  tree  which  we  distinguished  from  a  distance 
as  the  gondola  approached  the  island.  From  the  garden  west- 
ward, we  saw  Venice  with  its  campaniles,  its  domes  and  its 
churches — San  Giorgio  and  San  Marco,  San  Giovanni  and  San 
Francesco,  with  the  long  line  of  verdure  representing  the  public 
garden.  Northward,  on  clear  days,  the  distant,  snow-covered 
Julian  Alps,  outlined  against  an  azure  sky,  can  be  distinguished, 
while  to  the  right  the  distant  Lido,  reflecting  its  sand  and  ver- 
dure in  the  mirror  of  the  Adriatic,  form  a  magnificent  pano- 
rama. It  was  such  a  view  that  Lord  Byron  had  when  he  visited 
the  monastery  before  taking  part  in  the  movement  for  Greek 
independence.  Without  satiating  ourselves,  we  returned  city- 
wards, leaving  the  convent  of  San  Lazzaro  behind.  Seated  in 
the  gondola,  we  repeatedly  turned  our  gaze  toward  the  receding 
island,  set  as  a  veritable  gem  of  color  upon  the  lagoon,  while 
the  buildings,  painted  a  deep  crimson  color,  glowed  upon  the 
surface  of  the  water,  with  the  oleander  bushes  and  cypresses 
mirrored  on  its  surface.  Onward,  slowly,  slowl}^  floating  on- 
ward, the  sharp  steel  prow  pointed  the  way  to  the  Piazza  San 
Marco.     Onr  giro  was  finished. 
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SEWARD  S.  TRAVIS,  SUPERVISING    PRINCIPAL    OF    THE    GREENPORT   UNION 
SCHOOL,    GREENPORT,   LONG   ISLAND 

jT  seems  proper  for  me  to  state  at  the  opening  of 
this  discussion  that  my  competency  to  deal  with 
this  subject  is  based  entirely  on  general  observa- 
tion rather  than  on  any  experience  with  or  in 
the  secret  high  school  Greek  letter  society.  I 
have  never  had  any  experience  with  a  school 
aggregation  or  organization  which  ultimately 
failed  to  be  subservient  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
school.  The  charge  could  therefore  be  made  that  I  am,  by 
virtue  of  past  environment,  incompetent  to  deal  with  this 
subject.  It  is,  however,  not  necessary  for  one  to  be  a  so-called 
"•high  society  woman"  in  order  to  know  something  of  the 
frills,  fancies  and  phantoms  that  actuate  such  an  individual.  It 
is  not  necessary  for  one  to  grovel  in  the  ditch  with  battered  and 
besmeared  countenance  and  wretched  demeanor  in  order  to 
know  something  of  the  evils  of  drunkenness  ;  neither  is  it  right 
nor  proper  that  a  school  superintendent  or  a  high  school  prin- 
cipal have  experience  with,  or  participation  in,  every  device 
which  may  be  conceived  by  the  brain  of  a  high  school  pupil,  in 
order  to  enable  such  school  officer  to  act  thoughtfully,  justly 
and  wisely  on  these  conceptions. 

Aristotle  said  that  man  has  social  instincts  planted  in  him  by 
nature.  Not  long  ago  patrons  of  my  school  came  to  consult 
me  in  regard  to  abuses  which  their  children  had  suffered  from 
other  grammar  grade  pupils  on  the  shore  front  of  Peconic  Bay, 
some  distance  from  the  schoolhouse,  at  times  when  the  school 
would  have  no  direct  jurisdiction  in  the  case.  A  list  of  the 
names  of  the  offenders  was  obtained ;  the  leader  was  called  to 
my  office.  He  denied  nothing.  He  admitted  all  charges  that 
had  been  made,  and  disclosed  additional  objectionable  features. 
He  said  that  he  was  a  member  of  an  organization  called  the 
"  Shore  Gang,"  a  group  of  boys  who  played  on  and  about  the 
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borders  of  the  bay.  They  never  allowed  an  uninitiated  boy  to 
play  with  them.  The  initiation  was  cruel  and  barbarous.  It 
consisted  of  tying  the  hands  and  the  feet  of  the  unwilling 
victim,  stretching  him  out  in  a  boat,  and  beating  him  vehe- 
mently. In  fact,  all  inane,  vicious  antics  of  initiation  that  could 
be  conceived  of  were  practiced.  This  boy  stated  that  all  the 
boys  had  survived  the  same  treatment,  and  that  no  one  had 
been  seriously  or  permanently  injured.  He  said,  "  Of  course, 
if  they  (the  captives)  offer  resistance,  they  are  treated  very 
harshly,  but  after  initiation  they  are  one  of  us,  and  there  is  no 
more  trouble."  After  listening  to  his  case,  I  advised  him  to  tell 
the  boys  not  to  increase  the  membership  of  the  "  Shore  Gang  " 
by  any  painful  or  objectionable  process  of  initiation.  He  prom- 
ised to  carry  out  my  instructions,  and  no  difficulty  has  since 
arisen.  This  incident  is  related  as  an  indication  that  there  is 
in  the  developing  mind  a  gregarious  instinct. 

The  tendency  to  form  clans,  tribes  and  cliques  has  been 
apparent  since  the  early  days  of  the  world's  history.  Men  are 
dependent  upon  one  another,  not  only  for  purposes  of  offense 
and  defence,  but  also  to  enable  them  to  accomplish  the  highest 
realities  of  life. 

The  Greek  letter  society  is  not  a  creation  of  modern  times  ; 
the  ritual,  grip,  password  and  motto  date  back  to  the  earliest 
recorded  time.  That  the  social  instinct  exerts  a  force  over  the 
high  school  pupil  goes  without  proof;  but  there  is  no  reason 
why  he  should  act  independently.  Independent  action  is  to  be 
admired  only  when  the  actor  has  been  taught  to  exercise  his 
activities  in  right  directions.  This  social  instinct  manifests 
itself  in  the  high  school  in  the  formation  of  congresses,  literary 
societies,  debating  societies  and  clubs  for  improvement  in  the 
arts  and  crafts.  History  of  education  is  a  recount  of  the  steps 
by  which  more  and  more  society  came  to  transfer  the  social, 
intellectual  and  moral  education  of  the  young  to  the  school. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  a  full  and 
comprehensive  treatment  of  the  subject,  "  High  School  Frater- 
nities," as  there  are  all  shades  of  good  and  bad  in  these  student 
organizations.  We  are  dealing  with  human  relations,  therefore 
many  shifting  and  incommensurable  elements  are  involved.     It 
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would  be  difficult  to  overestimate  the  value  of  public  literary 
and  debating  societies  in  high  schools.  I  believe  in  them.  In 
many  cases,  though  in  few  cases  comparatively  speaking,  even 
secret  societies  are  so  subservient  to  the  influence  of  the  home 
or  the  school  that  they  are  positively  beneficial ;  they  may  so 
depend  upon  wholesome  authority  for  guidance  that  they  are 
worthy  of  special  commendation  ;  in  regard  to  their  place  of 
meeting,  by  virtue  of  their  governing  rules,  or  because  of 
timidity,  they  may  be  so  subordinated  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
school  that  they  really  accomplish  something  worth  while. 

During  ten  years  of  service  as  high  school  principal  in  three 
villages  in  the  state  of  New  York,  it  has  been  my  privilege  to 
organize  a  local  literary  and  debating  society  in  each  of  these 
schools.  The  statement  of  the  purpose  of  the  organization  was 
written  by  me.  Embodied  in  the  articles  of  government  is  the 
statement,  "  In  all  respects  the  workings  of  this  society  shall 
be  subject  to  the  direction  of  the  principal  of  the  school,  and 
the  society  shall  be  under  his  supervision  in  all  particulars." 
I  bear  witness  that  from  these  organizations  I  have  seen  more 
beneficial  influences  than  from  any  other  branch  of  school  work 
involving  a  like  amount  of  time  and  study.  The  teachers  in 
these  schools  have  always  been  willing  to  assist  the  pupils ; 
thus  there  has  been  established  a  proper  relation  between 
teacher  and  pupil.  Patrons  of  the  school  have  become  deeply 
interested  in  their  discussions.  We  are  meeting  a  social 
demand.  Here  exists  the  fraternity  idea  stripped  of  its 
objectionable  features. 

To  arrive  more  definitely  to  what  seems  to  be  the  purpose  of 
this  discussion,  I  will  now  take  up  the  secret,  independent, 
full-grown  Greek  letter  society  in  the  public  high  school. 
Whatever  may  be  its  valuable  and  beneficial  status  in  the 
college,  or  its  unobjectionable  or  beneficial  status  in  normal 
schools,  academies  or  private  schools,  does  not  enter  in  the 
main  into  this  discussion. 

The  first  Greek  letter  society  in  secondary  schools  was  the 
Alpha  Phi,  a  literary  society,  which  became  a  part  of  a  frater- 
nity in  1876.  Charters  existed  in  a  limited  number  of  schools 
in  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Delaware. 
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In  the  early  nineties,  within  the  memory  of  most  of  us,  there 
sprang  up  in  the  high  schools  of  this  country  these  secret  socie- 
ties patterned  after  the  college  and  university  fraternities.  The 
development  was  the  outcome  in  part  of  the  social  instinct  of 
the  pupil,  and  it  was  due  in  part  to  the  efforts  of  high  school 
principals,  who  were  anxious  to  offer  special  advan'tages  to 
their  pupils.  During  the  short  period  of  less  than  two  decades, 
fraternities  and  sororities  have  become  so  numerous  as  to  make 
it  necessary  to  manipulate  the  Greek  alphabet  in  an  artful  way 
in  order  to  make  the  necessary  distinctions. 

In  the  Girls'  High  School  of  San  Francisco  seven  sororities 
are  found;  in  the  Central  High  School  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  have 
existed  nine  fraternities  and  five  sororities.  Fraternities  range 
in  individual  schools  from  one  to  six  in  number,  while  in  many 
schools  there  is  but  one  sorority.  The  average  membership 
does  not  exceed  thirty,  but  as  they  spread  out  and  are  straight- 
ened by  a  chapter  system  hither  and  yon,  they  become  more 
and  more  a  powerful  influence.  If  their  supremacy  is  chal- 
lenged they  threaten  school  authority  with  violence,  so  that  as 
a  natural  consequence  educators  are  practically  united  in 
denouncing  these  high  school  Hellenic  organizations. 

In  the  discussion  which  took  place  at  our  eighteenth  annual 
convention  in  December,  1902,  seven  educators  of  this  state 
expressed  their  views  on  the  subject,  "  High  School  Societies," 
but  not  entirely  in  regard  to  their  secret  Greek  letter  form. 

In  reviewing  the  arguments  which  were  presented  on  that 
occasion,  it  seems  apparent  that  the  wide  difference  of  opinion 
as  indicated  was  due  to  entirely  different  conditions.  It  actually 
appears  that  in  a  few  cases  these  secret  organizations  are  so 
held  responsible  for  the  good  name  of  the  school ;  their  stand- 
ard of  membership  and  excellence  are  such  that  they  are  not 
opposed  by  school  authorities.  I  believe  that  proper  control 
might  place  nearly  all  of  these  societies  on  a  similar  footing. 
In  this  same  discussion  it  appears  that  the  parents  are  willing 
to  have  their  children  belong  to  these  clubs,  hence  school 
authorities  should  not  interfere.  The  fact  is  overlooked  that 
parents  have,  fortunately,  and  in  most  cases,  justly,  such  con- 
fidence in  the  public    schools  that  they   are  willing  to  have 
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their  children  participate  in  any  movement  that  assumes  the 
dignity  of  the  high  school  title.  Many  instances  could  be  cited 
to  show  the  chagrin  of  these  same  parents  when  they  find  that 
their  child  is  a  member  of  a  clandestine  clique,  fomenting  with 
vices  originated  in  dark  lantern  proceedings.  These  parents 
have  a  right  to  charge  such  conditions  to  the  high  school 
account.  I  read  farther  that  if  they  are  officially  connected 
with  the  high  school,  they  can  be  controlled  somewhat,  but  if 
not  officially  connected,  nothing  can  be  done.  In  the  light  of 
experience,  and  inspired  by  hope  in  the  future,  I  believe  that 
any  organization  of  high  school  pupils  or  others  working  in 
any  way  to  undermine  the  good  influence  of  the  public  school — 
the  bulwark  of  the  republic — cannot  long  endure.  How  can  the 
desired  effect  be  accomplished?  It  depends  upon  the  strength, 
character  and  influence  of  the  opposing  forces.  They  can  be 
controlled  by  moral  suasion,  by  Board  regulations,  by  local 
civic  proceedings,  by  legislative  enactment,  by  lining  up  the 
forces  of  right  against  the  forces  of  wrong. 

In  answer  to  correspondence  with  ten  principals  of  the  larger 
high  schools  of  this  state  in  which  Greek  letter  fraternities 
exist,  only  one  had  a  word  to  say  in  their  favor. 

In  1898  ten  public  high  schools  in  widely  different  parts  of 
the  United  States  were  asked  to  reply  to  a  questionnaire  in 
regard  to  their  student  life.  Without  exception,  all  high  school 
fraternities  connected  with  these  schools  were  condemned ; 
their  formation  discouraged. 

On  March  15,  1901,  the  principal  of  the  Seattle  High  School 
sent  out  sixteen  circular  letters  to  city  school  superintendents, 
high  school  principals,  and  others  who  had  had  more  or  less 
experience  with  such  secondary  organizations.  Fourteen 
replies  were  received  which  showed  the  opposition  to  be 
unanimous  and  emphatic. 

As  a  result  of  the  deliberations  of  the  Connecticut  State 
Teachers' Association,  a  few  years  ago,  fraternities  in  secondary 
schools  were  discussed  and  unanimously  condemned. 

At  St.  Louis,  in  1904,  the  National  Educational  Association 
appointed  a  committee  to  consider  this  subject.  Two  hundred 
letters  containing  the  following  questions  were  sent  out  to  the 
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largest  cities  of  the  United  States.  First,  have  you  Greek 
letter  fraternities  in  your  school?  Second,  if  so,  do  you  con- 
sider them  beneficial  or  harmful  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
school,  and  why?  Third,  if  not,  have  you  had  any  experience 
in  keeping  them  out?  Answers  to  one  hundred  and  eighty-five 
of  these  letters  were  received.  Three  spoke  for  them.  Fifty- 
three  expressed  no  positive  opinion,  but  were  inclined  to  look 
upon  them  with  disfavor.  One  thought  they  might  do  no  harm 
if  properly  managed.  One  hundred  and  twenty-eight  spoke 
against  them  in  unqualified  terms.  Five  had  tried  to  get  them 
out  and  failed.  Four  had  succeeded  in  getting  them  out.  Of 
the  three  favoring  fraternities  two  plainly  indicated  that  the 
defense  was  based  on  a  desire  to  compromise,  rather  than  on 
any  belief  in  their  virtues.  Other  investigations  have  been 
conducted  with  fairness  and  thoroughness,  and,  in  each  case, 
the  conclusion  has  been  reached  that  fraternities  are  detrimental 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  school. 

The  four  main  charges  against  the  secret  society,  applicable 
in  a  large  number  of  cases,  are  :  First,  they  are  undemocratic  ; 
second,  they  develop  friction  in  the  student  body  ;  third,  they 
defy  school  authority  ;  fourth,  they  tend  to  moral  degeneration 
of  their  members. 

The  N.  E.  A.  at  Assembly  Park  and  Ocean  Grove,  in  1905, 
passed  opposing  resolutions  "because  they  are  subversive  to 
the  principles  of  democracy,  which  should  prevail  in  public 
schools  ;  because  they  stir  up  strife  and  contention  ;  because  they 
are  selfish,  and  tend  to  narrow  the  minds  and  sympathies  of 
pupils ;  because  they  are  snobbish ;  because  they  dissipate 
energy  and  proper  ambition  ;  because  they  set  up  wrong  stand- 
ards ;  because  rewards  are  not  based  on  merit,  but  on  fraternity 
vows ;  because  they  inculcate  a  feeling  of  self-sufficiency ;  be- 
cause secondary  school  boys  are  too  young  for  club  life ;  be- 
cause they  are  expensive  and  foster  habits  of  extravagance ; 
because  they  bring  politics  into  the  legitimate  organization  of 
the  school ;  because  they  detract  interest  from  study  ;  and  be- 
cause all  legitimate  elements  for  good,  either  social,  moral  or 
intellectual  which  these  societies  claim  to  possess  can  better  be 
supplied  to  the  pupils  through  the  school  at  large  in  the  form 
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of  literary  societies  and  clubs  under  the  sanction  and  supervi- 
sion of  faculties."  Each  of  these  reasons,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  the  scholarship  clause,  could  be  proved  in  a  com- 
paratively large  number  of  cases  if  time  permitted. 

The  only  actual  data  at  my  command,  taken  from  the  Lewis 
Institute  of  Chicago,  not  a  public  school,  one  of  the  compara- 
tively few  secondary  schools  favoring  fraternities,  proves  that 
"secondary  school  fraternities  are  not  a  factor  in  determining 
scholarship."  It  is  proved  that  the  real  factor  is  the  lack  of 
studiousness  on  the  part  of  fraternity  timber.  Membership  is 
largely  a  matter  of  ability  to  make  a  good  showing,  wear  good 
clothes,  spend  money  freely  and  be  a  "  good  fellow  "  generally. 
Were  there  no  school  fraternities  it  is  shown  that  there  would 
still  be  a  falling  off  in  scholarship  on  the  part  of  these  same 
pupils.  (I  should  be  glad  to  see  this  point  worked  out  as  thor- 
oughly in  a  considerable  number  of  public  schools.) 

To  discuss  briefly  the  four  important  charges  we  will  con- 
sider as  one  of  the  closely  related  charges  that  these  societies 
are  undemocratic,  and  that  they  develop  a  spirit  of  friction 
in  the  student  body.  The  principal  of  the  high  school  at  Evans- 
ton,  Illinois,  states  that  mothers  with  tears  in  their  eyes  relate 
the  heartless  and  cruel  way  in  which  their  daughters  are 
slighted  and  snubbed  by  society  girls.  The  high  school,  sup- 
ported by  public  expense,  is  no  place  for  cliques.  There 
should  be  no  castes,  no  privileged  classes.  In  a  public  high 
school,  made  up  of  cliques,  a  parent  may  be  taxed  for  the 
ostracism  of  his  own  child.  No  individual,  or  compact  of  in- 
dividuals, should  in  a  legalized  way  be  permitted  to  wave  the 
red  flag  of  insolence  in  the  face  of  a  sensitive,  conscientious 
pupil.  The  Greeks  should  not  be  allowed  to  scoff  at  the  non- 
Hellenic  students,  and  treat  them  as  "barbarians." 

By  a  carefully  wrought  out  system  of  politics,  non-fraternity 
members  are  debarred  from  taking  part  in  class  affairs.  In 
the  Central  High  School,  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  they  gained 
control  of  athletic  societies.  Class  spirit  is  destroyed.  The 
interests  of  the  fraternity  are  paramount  over  the  class  organ- 
izations. "  We  work  not  for  the  class  of  '08  or  '09,  but  for  the 
fraternity."     Their  overt  effort  to  run  affairs,  and  their  air  of 
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superiority,  soon  arouse  the  ire  of  the  other  pupils,  and  the 
school  is  kept  in  a  state  of  turmoil.  I  quote  from  a  report  of 
the  superintendent  of  schools  of  Chicago  :  "  In  a  Chicago  high 
school  having  1,330  pupils  there  exists  elective  positions  to  be 
filled  by  the  pupils  from  their  ranks.  The  fraternity  members 
number  130  as  against  1,200  pupils,  not  members  of  any  secret 
order.  At  the  time  the  investigation  was  made  it  was  found 
that  twenty  of  the  twenty-five  elective  positions  in  the  school 
organization  were  held  by  fraternity  or  sorority  members,  and 
the  representative  government  of  the  school  was  as  firmly  in 
the  clutches  of  the  '  Frat  Ring '  as  the  municipal  politics  of 
New  York  are  controlled  by  Tammany." 

The  third  important  charge  is  that  they  defy  the  authority 
of  the  public  schools.  At  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  the  Board  of 
Education  drew  up  certain  resolutions,  and  asked  the  fraterni- 
ties to  embody  them  in  their  by-laws.  The  fraternities  refused. 
An  action  was  then  taken  that  the  fraternities  should  have  no 
official  connection  with  the  high  school.  Embodied  in  a  report 
of  a  special  committee  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  this  city 
(Syracuse)  is  the  statement  that  fraternities  tend  to  subvert 
discipline.  The  Gamma  Eta  Kappa  Magazine,  a  quarterly 
devoted  to  the  Gamma  Eta  Kappa  fraternity  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  published  by  the  Grand  Conclave, 
begins  an  editorial  as  follows:  "In  former  editorials  we  have 
frequently  dwelt  upon  our  old  standby  of  High  School  Fra- 
ternities versus  School  Boards  and  Principals,  but  we  feel 
compelled  to  again  state  the  facts  on  account  of  recent  develop- 
ments." The  editorial  then  makes  an  attack  upon  the  principal 
of  the  Seattle  high  school  and  the  Sacramento  Board  of  Edu- 
cation,  because  these  school  authorities  took  steps  to  control 
two  of  the  chapters  of  the  parent  organization.  These  are  but 
striking  examples  of  a  large  class  of  facts. 

The  fourth  important  charge  is  that  they  tend  to  moral 
degeneration  of  their  members.  Principals  make  in  many 
cases  such  statements  as  these  :  "  They  degenerate  into  smok- 
ing, drinking  and  gambling  clubs  on  the  part  of  the  boys,  and 
frivolous,  gossipy,  idle  places  on  the  part  of  the  girls.  They 
do  objectionable  things  as  a  body  in  secret,  which  they  would 
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not  stoop  to  do  in  the  open."  This  pictures  the  worst  societies 
in  their  worst  phases  ;  nevertheless,  in  too  many  instances  it  is 
a  picture  true  to  life.  Can  you  imagine  what  would  be  the 
effect  upon  their  nightly  orgies  and  revels,  if  into  their  dark 
lantern  proceedings,  their  curtained,  sequestered  dens  of  vice 
should  blaze  the  searchlight  of  a  beloved  teacher's  interest,  of 
a  father's  sternness,  of  a  mother's  love  and  confidence? 

As  before  indicated,  all  secret  societies  are  not  vile  in  their 
character,  nor  should  we  look  in  all  cases  with  suspicion  upon 
the  pupils  that  are  members  of  these  circles.  Many  of  these 
fraternity  members  having  characters  that  are  above  reproach, 
can  be  depended  upon  in  every  walk  of  life.  It  does,  however, 
in  the  main,  appear  that  these  clubs  have  more  bad  traits  than 
good  ones,  and  no  school  organization  can  be  tolerated  unless 
its  activities  are  directed  to  the  best  interests  of  the  school, 
unless  it  conforms  to  the  demands  made  upon  it  by  the  school 
authorities.  Unwillingness  in  such  cases  to  obey  proper  authority 
should  by  law  mean  dissolution. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  touch  briefly  upon  the  legal  aspects  of 
the  topic  before  us.  When  any  question  arises  on  this  subject 
between  the  pupils'  rights  and  the  school's  authority,  the  unin- 
formed or  ignorant  parent — working  as  he  supposes  for  the 
good  of  his  child — clashes  with  the  school  directors,  and  tem- 
porarily impedes  the  efficiency  of  their  proposed  course  of 
procedure.  This  parental  activity  has  in  most  cases  little 
weight  when  the  facts  are  clearly  presented. 

The  school  boards  of  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  Springfield,  Mass., 
Duluth,  Minn.,  and  Louisville,  Ky.,  refused  the  fraternities 
official  recognition,  and  the  name  of  the  high  school  could  not 
be  printed  on  any  fraternity  stationery  or  program.  In  the 
Shortridge  High  School  in  Indianapolis  the  high  school  paper 
was  not  allowed  to  mention  any  secret  society  or  its  doings. 
In  Kansas  City  the  faculty  of  the  Manual  Training  High  School 
decided  to  bar  fraternity  members  from  all  privileges  of  the 
school  outside  of  the  class  room.  A  father  of  one  of  the  boys 
affected  by  this  action  brought  suit  against  the  principal  in  a 
writ  of  mandamus.  The  writ  was  quashed  by  the  judge.  A 
similar  case  was  tried  in  Chicago  with  like  results.     At  Seattle, 
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Wash.,  the  school  board  adopted  a  resolution  that  all  pupils  of 
the  high  school  should  refrain  from  fraternity  activities  after 
a  certain  date,  or  be  denied  the  privilege  of  receiving  a  diploma, 
besides  being  denied  all  the  privileges  of  the  school,  except 
those  of  the  class  room.  This  case  was  also  tried  in  the 
courts,  and  the  action  of  the  school  board  was  sustained.  (It 
may  add  to  the  significance  of  this  decision  to  state  that  the 
fraternity  in  question  was  unusual  in  its  character  in  that  the 
meetings  were  always  held  at  the  homes  of  the  members  with 
the  full  consent  of  their  parents.) 

At  Meriden,  Conn.,  the  school  board  proposed  expulsion  for 
any  boy  joining  a  particular  society  after  a  certain  date,  and 
compels  the  fraternity  to  pass  out  of  existence  with  the  class  of 
1910.  It  has  been  decided  to  abolish  sororities  in  the  Girls' 
High  School  of  Brooklyn.  The  principal  is  permitting  no 
new  members  to  join. 

Referring  again  to  this  city,  Syracuse,  the  special  committee 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  which  was  previously  mentioned, 
after  reviewing  the  findings  asked  parents  and  guardians  to 
use  all  proper  means  to  influence  students  to  refrain  from  con- 
necting themselves  with  high  school  secret  societies.  Now  it 
would  be  in  opposition  to  sound  judgment  and  good  law  if  this 
Board  has  not  the  power  to  root  out  of  the  high  school  any 
publicly  organized  social  evil  that  cannot  be  cured. 

By  legislative  enactment  in  less  than  two  years  previous  to 
this  date,  fraternities,  sororities  and  other  like  societies  among 
the  pupils  of  the  public  schools  have  either  been  abolished  or 
placed  under  control  in  the  states  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Minnesota 
and  Kansas.  The  law  in  Kansas  has  reference  to  high  school 
pupils  only.  I  quote  portions  of  the  laws.  In  Indiana  it  is 
unlawful  for  any  of  the  pupils  of  the  elementary  or  high  schools 
to  form  secret  societies,  fraternities  or  other  similar  organiza- 
tions. In  Ohio  it  is  unlawful  for  any  pupil  of  the  public  schools 
to  organize,  join  or  belong  to  any  fraternity  or  sorority  or  other 
like  society  composed  or  made  up  of  pupils  of  the  public 
schools.  In  Kansas  it  is  unlawful  for  any  of  the  pupils  of  the 
high  school  to  belong  to  any  secret  organization  in  any  way 
connected  with   public  schools.     In    Minnesota  it  is  unlawful 
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for  any  pupil  of  the  public  schools  to  join,  become  a  member 
of,  or  solicit  any  other  pupil  to  join  or  become  a  member  of  any 
secret  fraternity  or  society  wholly  or  partially  formed  from  the 
membership  of  pupils  attending  any  such  schools,  or  to  take 
part  in  the  organization  or  formation  of  any  such  fraternity  or 
society,  except  such  societies  or  associations  as  are  sanctioned 
by  the  directors  of  such  schools. 

The  Minnesota  law  places  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  those 
to  whom  the  power  rightfully  belongs — the  school  directors. 
The  school  directors  are  responsible  for  the  success  of  the 
school  in  all  its  activities,  and  they  should  be  clothed  with 
authority  commensurate  with  their  responsibilities,  and  with 
the  needs  of  the  school,  its  program,  its  discipline,  its  unsullied 
name. 

It  becomes  our  duty  as  teachers,  by  virtue  of  our  position  in 
life,  to  direct  the  gregarious  instincts  of  pupils  for  the  good  of 
all  concerned.  We  may  rest  assured  that  whatever  is  necessary 
for  the  successful  conduct  of  our  schools,  if  approached  delib- 
erately, thoughtfully  and  with  compassion,  will  be  realized  in 
full  measure.  Let  us  develop  out  of  something  narrow  and 
selfish,  something  grand,  dignified  and  beautiful.  "  As  we 
behold  the  graceful  lily  stretching  forth  its  snowy  blossom 
from  the  mire  and  shedding  its  fragrance  in  the  sunlight,  let  us 
hope  that  there  exists  something  as  pure  and  lovely  and  fair 
to  look  upon  in  all  that  seems  dark  and  ugly." 


E^xamination  Questions  for  Silas  Marner 
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1 .  As  a  novel,  how  does  Silas  Marker  compare  with  any  one 
of  the  present-day  novels  which  you  may  have  read  recently? 

2.  Where  and  when  is  the  scene  of  the  story  laid  ?  What  inter- 
esting phase  of  industrial  progress  does  the  sub-title  of  the  novel 
suggest  ? 

3.  Describe  in  detail  an  imaginary  visit  to  Raveloe,  describing 
the  village,  enumerating  the  chief  personages  in  the  village,  and 
mentioning  the  eccentricities  of  each. 

4.  Enumerate  the  characters  of  the  story  as  nearly  as  possible  in 
the  order  of  their  appearance  upon  the  scene  of  action.  State  the 
social  position  of  each  in  the  village,  and  describe  the  circumstances 
under  which  each  appears  for  the  first  and  for  the  last  time. 

5.  Relate  the  early  histoiy  of  Marner  and  trace  the  events  which 
transformed  the  active  member  of  the  little  church  at  Lantern  Yard 
into  the  recluse  and  miser  of  Raveloe. 

6.  Give  the  names  of  the  persons  who  are  directly  or  indirectly 
concerned  in  these  events. 

7.  Describe  the  plot  and  the  underplot  of  the  novel.  Point  out 
the  manner  in  which  the  scene  in  the  Red  House  Parlor  and  the 
finding  of  the  dead  woman  connect  the  two. 

8.  Describe  the  manner  in  which  Marner' s  gold  was  acquired,  lost 
and  found.  How  much  of  the  story  does  this  description  cover? 
How  much  of  the  plot  does  it  develop  ? 

9.  When  does  the  reader  first  learn  of  the  mystery  in  Godfrey's  life? 

10.  Give  a  character  sketch  of  the  well-meaning,  easy-going  class 
of  men  of  which  Godfrey  Cass  is  a  type.  Are  the  sympathies  of 
the  author  with  such  a  type,  do  you  think?  What  character  revela- 
tions in  regard  to  Godfrey  are  made  by  the  scene  in  the  Red  House 
Parlor  and  by  the  chapter  in  which  Eppie  and  her  mother  are  first 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  reader? 

11.  Describe  in  detail  an  evening  at  the  Rainbow  Inn. 

12.  Write  a  description  of  the  Christmas  festivities  at  Raveloe. 
How  is  the  Squire's  Christmas  party  connected  with  the  plot  of  the 
novel  ? 

13.  Relate  the  story  of  Ejopie.  Point  out  the  most  picturesque  and 
charming  touches  in  this  story. 
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14.  Repeat  from  memory  the  verse  found  on  the  title  page  of  Silas 
Marner  and  prove  that  it  strikes  the  keynote  of  the  whole  story. 

15.  At  what  point  in  the  story  does  Marner  become  an  interesting 
character  to  you  ? 

16.  George  Eliot's  novels  always  teach  a  moral  lesson.  What  is 
the  moral  of  Silas  Marner  and  which  scene  of  the  story  points  this 
moral  most  clearly? 

17.  Describe  in  full  the  visit  of  Silas  and  Eppie  to  Lantern  Yard. 
In  what  respects  is  this  the  most  dramatic  incident  of  the  story  ? 

18.  Show  from  the  story  that  the  evil  done  by  Godfrey  in  his  youth 
"branched  out,  in  its  own  way,  into  blessing;  but  a  blessing  which 
is  not  for  him." 

19.  Reproduce  in  your  own  words  chapter  xi.  Rewrite  your 
paper  giving  modern  costumes  to  the  ladies  and  substituting  modern 
customs  and  manners  for  those  described  in  the  chapter. 

20.  By  what-  devices  does  the  author  impress  the  miner  characters 
of  her  story  so  vividly  upon  the  minds  of  her  readers?  Are  their 
characteristic  peculiarities  brought  out  by  conversation  or  by  action? 

21.  Draw  the  contrasts  between  (i)  the  stone  house  at  the  opening 
of  the  story  and  the  stone  house  sixteen  years  after;  (2)  the  Nancy 
Lammeter  of  chapter  xi  and  the  Nancy  of  sixteen  years  later;  (3)  the 
Lantern  Yard  of  chapter  i  and  that  of  chapter  xxi. 

22.  What  glimpses  of  the  mental  and  intellectual  strength  of  its 
author  does  Silas  Marner  give  you  ? 

23.  Discuss  the  character  and  quality  of  the  author's  humor,  illus- 
trating your  paper  by  numerous  citations  from  the  story. 

24.  What  very  important  part  does  "Dolly"  play  in  the  working 
out  of  the  plot  of  Silas  Marner  ?  Trace  her  influence  through  the 
whole  story. 

25.  Aside  from  its  excellence  as  a  literary  composition,  what  value 
has  Silas  Marner  in  the  class  room  ? 


ILditorial 

/T|AEACHING  may  be  defined  as  the  awakening  of  another's  mind 
I  and  the  training  of  its  faculties  to  a  normal  self-activity.  Such 
a  definition  emphasizes  the  two  great  elements  which  are  to  be  found 
in  all  true  teaching,  viz.,  the  awakening  of  the  intellectual  life  of  the 
pupil  and  the  guidance  of  his  thought  into  channels  of  truth,  with  the 
end  in  view  of  making  him  capable  of  independent  thinking.  Much 
that  passes  for  teaching  falls  far  short,  we  fear,  of  this  definition. 
Mere  telling  is  not  teaching.  A  teacher's  statement  of  the  solution  of 
a  problem  in  arithmetic  may  be  flawless,  but  the  pupil's  mind  at  the 
end  of  the  demonstration  may  be  an  absolute  blank.  Supposing  the 
first  step  in  the  problem's  solution  was  not  understood  ;  it  would  be 
a  sheer  waste  of  breath  and  time  for  the  teacher  to  explain  the  suc- 
ceeding steps.  It  is  in  just  this  way  that  the  scholarship  of  hundreds 
of  pupils  is  shipwrecked  at  the  very  outset  of  the  voyage.  That 
which  is  simplicity  itself  to  the  mind  of  the  teacher  is  complexity  and 
density  to  the  pupil.  The  awakening  of  the  hitter's  mind  to  this  kind 
of  truth  is  what  is  needed  ;  and  until  this  takes  place  the  attempt  to 
train  the  faculties  is  futile. 

The  intellectual  life  is  aw^akened  in  various  ways,  which  may, 
perhaps,  be  mainly  classified  under  two  heads — the  touch  of  personality 
and  the  power  of  truth.  The  glory  of  the  teaching  profession  is  in 
its  personal  touch,  whereby  a  slumbering  mind  is  awakened  and 
started  upon  an  independent  career,  which  will  add  to  the  sum  of  the 
world's  knowledge,  and  in  turn  stimulate  into  activity  other  minds. 
A  great  teacher  has  many  such  intellectual  children,  who  ultimately 
rise  up  and  call  him  blessed.  The  humblest  teacher,  so  he  be  a 
true  teacher,  may  know  the  joy  of  this  kind  of  parenthood.  The 
dynamic  power  of  truth  itself  awakens  many  at  some  stage  of  their 
careers.  But  until  the  mind  is  thus  aroused  and  made  conscious  of 
itself  and  its  possibilities  by  some  means  or  other,  there  can  be  no  real 
teaching,  no  real  learning.  Teachers  should  study  earnestly  how  to 
accomplish  this  initial  step  in  the  process  of  education.  When  they 
are  sure  that  their  pupils  have  waked  up,  and  are  mentally  alert  and 
eager  to  learn,  the  rest  is  comparatively  easy. 

The  process  of  training  the  faculties  to  a  normal  self-activity  is  of 
course  the  work  of  the  teacher  throughout  the  years  of  the  pupil's 
course  through  school ;   and  the  process  goes  on  through  life — life's 
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varied  circumstances,  the  experiences  we  meet  with,  the  persons  with 
whom  we  are  associated,  the  books  we  read,  the  travels  that  fall  to 
our  lot,  being  our  teachers.  No  one  has  even  begun  to  be  educated 
who  can  speak  of  "  finishing"  his  education  at  the  close  of  his  school 
days.  The  process  of  training  the  faculties  to  a  normal  self-activity 
is  then  but  just  begun.  Shall  we  look  sincerely  and  honestly  into  our 
work  and  test  it  by  this  definition?  Are  we  awakening  minds.?  Are 
we  guiding  and  training  them  toward  a  normal  self-activity.?  If  so 
we  are  doing  work  which  ranks  with  the  greatest,  and  of  which  we 
may  justly  be  proud. 

LAST  year  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  alone  175,000  children  and 
4,400  teachers  in  the  public  schools  joined  in  celebrating  the 
second  Sunday  in  May  as  Mothers'  Day.  The  idea  originated  in  the 
mind  of  Miss  Anna  Jarvis,  of  Philadelphia,  and  was  instantly  received 
with  marked  favor  throughout  the  country.  Proclamations  were 
made  by  the  mayors  of  many  cities  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific, 
calHng  for  its  observance  by  all  classes  of  citizens.  Noted  men  spoke 
and  wrote  of  it  with  commendation.  Preachers  took  motherhood  for 
the  theme  of  their  sermons.  The  press  endorsed  the  movement  un- 
qualifiedly, and  gave  it  wide  publicity.  Fraternal  orders  observed  it, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Modern  Woodmen  of  America  (1,000,000 
members),  the  Royal  Arcanum,  the  Baraca  Bible  Class  (300,000 
members),  etc.  The  white  carnation  was  chosen  as  the  fitting 
emblem  to  be  worn  by  everyone  in  sympathy  with  the  idea.  Its 
whiteness  suggests  purity  ;  its  form,  beauty ;  its  fragrance,  love ;  its 
wide  field  of  growth,  charity;  its  lasting  qualities,  faithfulness.  In 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  30,000  carnations  were  given  away  by  a  local 
paper  and  io,ooo  by  two  department  stores,  to  be  worn  on  Mothers' 
Day  in  1908.  It  has  been  suggested  that  this  day  suggests  more  uni- 
versal human  sentiments  than  any  other  holiday.  All  nationalities 
can  unite  in  celebrating  it.  It  will  provoke  the  tenderest  and  most 
elevating  sentiments  in  all  hearts  to  remember  our  mothers  ;  the  noble, 
the  pure,  the  unselfish,  the  tireless  ones  who  have  done  their  work 
and  gone  to  their  reward,  and  those  who  are  still  ministering  to  and 
praying  for  and  cherishing  their  loved  ones  on  earth,  A  nation  or  an 
individual  that  reverences  woman  and  exalts  the  mother  to  the  highest 
place  of  honor  and  affection  cannot  go  far  wrong.  We  can  use 
Mothers'  Day  as  a  dynamic  force  to  uplift  the  thought  and  sentiments 
of  all  classes.  While  a  part  of  the  object  of  the  celebration  is  to 
recall  the  blessed  memories  of  the  sainted  mothers  who  are  no  longer 
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upon  earth,  the  practical  suggestion  has  been  made  that  "others  who 
are  blessed  with  their  good  mother  still  near  them,  may  show  their 
appreciation  by  some  deed  of  gratitude  and  love.  If  away  from  home 
write  her  a  love  letter;  .  .  .  make  her  feel  she  is  '  Queen  of  May' 
in  the  hearts  of  her  children."  We  hope  and  we  believe  that 
Mothers'  Day  in  1909  will  be  even  more  widely  celebrated  and  more 
potent  for  good  than  it  was  in  1908.  The  teachers  and  the  public 
schools  should  utilize  it  for  moral  and  spiritual  purposes.  It  offers 
an  opportunity  that  should  not  be  neglected  by  those  who  are  moulding 
the  sentiments  of  the  rising  generation. 

A  CIRCULAR  comes  to  our  desk,  which  illustrates  an  unjustifi- 
able practice  not  uncommon  in  educational  circles,  which  ought 
to  be  abated.  The  circular  is  sent  out  by  the  "  Teachers'  Reading 
Circle"  of  a  Western  state,  and  is  addressed,  presumably,  to  the  lead- 
ing schoolbook  publishers  of  the  country.  After  reciting  the  fact 
that  this  "  State  Teachers'  Reading  Circle  Board"  will  hold  its  annual 
meeting  at  a  certain  time  and  place,  and  will  then  and  there  select 
books  for  the  ensuing  year's  course,  the  circular  goes  on  to  say  that 
"  Publishers  desiring  to  submit  books  for  adoption  should  forward 
sample  copies  to  members  of  the  board  early  enough  to  give  ample 
time  for  examination,  and  should  submit  a  written  proposition  to  the 
secretary  of  the  board,  stating  on  what  terms  the  books  will  be  offered, 
and  what  provision  they  are  willing  to  niake  regarding  the  neces- 
sary expense  of  the  board  in  conducting  the  Reading  Circle  work 
during  the  year.  The  usual  plan  has  been  for  publishers  whose  books 
are  adopted  to  advance  a  reasonable  amount  for  this  purpose.  This 
should  be  taken  into  consideration  in  submitting  books  and  terms." 
The  italics  are  our  own.  They  serve  to  bring  out  clearly  the  board's 
suggestion  of  a  bribe  to  secure  "adoptions"  of  books  to  be  recom- 
mended to  the  teachers  of  this  state.  Not  only  are  free  sample  copies 
asked  for,  to  be  donated  to  the  several  members  of  the  board,  but  cash 
contributions  are  invited  to  defray  the  board's  expenses,  with  a  rather 
evident  implication  that  the  amount  of  such  contribution  will  have  its 
weight  in  determining  the  "adoptions."  It  does  not  appear  just 
what  the  expenses  of  this  board  may  be.  But  it  is  suggestive,  that 
their  meeting  is  held  at  a  public  hotel. 

The  common  custom  of  the  wide  distribution  of  free  sample  copies 
is  one  that  borders  on  graft,  and  has  become  a  demoralizing  evil  in 
some  quarters.  It  is  not  only  a  serious  tax  upon  the  publisher,  making 
it  necessary  for  him  to  ask  higher  prices  for  his  wares,  and  thus  ulti- 
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mately  coming  back  upon  the  public  who  pay  the  taxes  ;  but  it  is 
demoralizing  to  the  recipients.  Few  influences  have  been  more 
harmful  to  society  than  the  craze  to  get  something  for  nothing, 
which  is  the  spirit  of  those  who,  because  they  are  in  office,  demand 
that  their  favor  shall  be  bought  by  indiscriminate  free  gifts.  We 
knew  of  an  instance  recently  where  a  teacher  visited  the  exhibit  of 
a  publisher  at  an  educational  convention  and,  starting  at  one  end  of  a 
long  table,  picking  up  a  book  worth  more  than  a  dollar,  asked,  "  Do 
you  give  these  av^^ay  to  teachers?"  On  being  answered  in  the  nega- 
tive she  passed  to  the  next  pile  and  asked  the  same  question,  and  so 
on  for  the  whole  length  of  the  table,  finally  saying  with  a  disgusted 
air  as  the  last  pile  was  reached,  "  Well,  what  do  you  give  away?  " 
We  submit  that  a  person  in  this  frame  of  mind  is  not  a  suitable  person 
to  train  the  morals  of  the  young. 

WE  referred,  not  long  ago,  in  this  department  of  Education  to 
a  special  phase  of  the  work  of  the  Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 
Public  Library.  We  call  attention  to  other  phases  of  this  library's 
work,  not  because  we  wish  to  advertise  a  particular  institution,  but 
because  it  affords  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  educational  possibil- 
ities of  the  public  library  in  any  community,  and  we  believe  that  a 
knowledge  of  what  it  is  doing  will  prove  suggestive  to  other  libra- 
rians. Several  handy  pocket  tracts  or  circulars  of  information  sent 
out  by  the  Grand  Rapids  Library  bring  to  us  the  conviction  that  its 
administrators  believe  in  publicity.  This  is  in  itself  an  admirable 
suggestion.  For  the  people  need  to  be  taught  how  to  use  the  public 
library  wisely,  and  such  instruction  must  be  "  line  upon  line  and 
precept  upon  precept"  to  be  effective  and  permanent.  One  of  the 
Grand  Rapids  Library's  little  documents  opens  with  this  catchy  chal- 
lenge :  "  Do  you  want  new  ideas  for  your  business,  for  your  trade, 
for  your  occupation,  for  your  profession,  for  your  amusement,  for 
your  hobby  ?  " 

It  goes  on  to  say  that  this  library  is  an  institution  for  the  dissemina- 
tion of  ideas — through  books,  through  periodicals,  through  lecture 
courses,  and  through  exhibitions  for  the  continuous  education  of  all 
the  people.  Twenty-two  thousand  people  are  registered  to  draw 
books ;  it  has  thirty-six  branches  and  stations,  and  a  system  of  travel- 
ing libraries.  It  has  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  books  and 
pamphlets ;  seven  hundred  different  current  periodicals  on  file  in  its 
reading  rooms,  giving  the  latest  information  on  almost  every  question 
of  human  interest ;  collections  of  books  in  the  English,  French,  Ger- 
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man,  Holland,  Polish,  Norwegian,  Swedish  and  Italian  languages; 
current  periodicals  in  the  English,  French,  German,  Holland,  Polish, 
Swedish,  Danish  and  Norwegian  languages ;  daily  newspapers  from 
leading  cities  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States  and  elsewhere.  It 
has  on  its  shelves  books  relating  to  every  art  and  every  industry  in 
the  city  of  Grand  Rapids.  During  the  winter  months  the  library 
conducts  a  series  of  free  lectures  in  the  Ryerson  Public  Library  build- 
ing, and  in  four  of  its  branches.  Sixty  such  lectures  are  given  in  a 
single  winter.  The  library  also  gives  art  and  other  exhibitions.  In 
two  years  these  exhibitions  and  lectures  were  attended  by  more  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  persons. 

The  work  for  children  is  one  of  the  most  important  features  of  the 
library's  activities.  During  the  winter  months  there  is  a  weekly  Story 
Hour  for  the  children,  both  in  the  Ryerson  building  and  the  branches. 
One  of  the  interesting  collections  of  the  Children's  Room  in  the 
Ryerson  building  is  the  Winnie  Whitfield  Butler  collection  of  picture 
books.  This  contains  several  hundred  volumes,  all  illustrated  in 
colors.  Another  interesting  feature  of  the  children's  work  is  the 
collection  of  Memorial  Libraries  for  crippled  children  and  children 
suffering  from  non-contagious  diseases.  Any  such  child  can  call  up 
the  Children's  Librarian,  and  one  of  these  handsome  and  interesting 
boxes  of  books  will  be  sent  free.  Other  Sunshine  Work  conducted 
by  the  library  is  the  sending  of  boxes  of  books  (memorial  libraries) 
to  adults  who  are  shut  in  by  sickness  or  other  infirmities.  There  are 
a  number  of  special  collections  of  books  in  the  library,  one  of  them 
being  devoted  to  furniture  and  interior  decoration.  Another  special 
collection  is  the  historical  material  relating  to  Michigan,  said  to  be 
the  largest  and  best  that  is  to  be  found  in  any  public  institution. 
There  are  a  large  number  of  other  phases  of  the  library's  activities. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  work  for  the  blind,  the  collection 
of  travel  guides,  of  school  and  college  catalogues,  of  municipal  docu- 
ments (reports  and  other  things  relating  to  municipal  government), 
the  medical  reading  room,  the  courses  of  home  reading  to  continue 
education  after  leaving  school,  etc.  More  than  six  hundred  thousand 
people  used  the  library  last  year.  It  now  enrolls  nearly  five  times  as 
many  persons  as  the  University  of  Michigan. 


Foreign  Notes 

CURRENT    DISCUSSIONS    RELATIVE    TO    SECONDARY    EDUCATION 

Attention  in  England  has  been  directed  in  particular  to  the  decline  of 
German  in  secondary  schools,  as  shown  by  the  number  of  candidates  at 
the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  local  examinations  offering  that  subject. 
From  the  report  of  the  Oxford  committee  it  appears  that  in  the  junior 
examinations  the  proportion  of  candidates  fell  from  13.7  per  cent  of 
the  total  number  in  1S95  to  5.7  per  cent  in  1907;  in  the  senior 
examinations,  the  decline  for  the  same  period  was  from  24.2  per  cent 
to  5.6  per  cent. 

The  Cambridge  report  shows  a  decline  in  the  junior  examinations 
from  12.3  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  candidates  in  1896  to  8.5  per 
cent  in  1906,  and  in  the  senior  examinations  a  decline  from  25.9  to  8.6. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  the  German  language,  a  committee 
representing  the  Modern  Language  Association  has  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  Board  of  Education  urging  that  measures  be  taken  to  foster  the 
study  of  the  subject  in  secondary  schools  under  gov^ernment  inspection. 

In  France  the  operation  of  the  secondary  programs  adopted  in  1901 
is  undergoing  keen  scrutiny.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  only 
one  of  the  new  courses  of  instruction  recognized  as  of  equal,  or,  at 
least,  of  nearly  equal,  value  with  the  old  classical  course  is  the  Latin 
scientific.  This  combination,  it  is  asserted,  gives  much  better  results 
than  the  course  of  Latin  and  the  living  languages,  or  than  the  purely 
modern  course. 

In  Germany  the  provision  of  entirely  distinct  schools  for  the  different 
orders  of  secondary  education,  rids  the  general  problem  of  complica- 
tions that  beset  it  where  the  different  orders  of  instruction  are  com- 
prised in  the  same  institution.  The  system  of  separate  schools  is 
however  severely  criticised  in  many  quarters  as  tending  to  promote 
class  distinctions.  This  charge  excites  much  less  attention  than  the 
complaint  of  over-pressure  which  is  directed  against  all  classes  of 
secondary  schools,  but  in  particular,  against  the  classical  gymnasia. 

In  Hungary  where  the  problem  of  secondary  education  has  assumed 
great  importance,  the  minister  of  public  instruction  has  proposed 
calling  an  international  conference  on  the  subject,  a  measure  which 
has  met  with  approval  and  promise  of  co-operation  from  the  principal 
countries  of  Europe. 

The  importance  of  modern  languages  is  a  prominent  topic  in  all  the 
discussions  of  the  curricula  of  secondary  schools.  This  fact  gives 
special  interest  to  the  report  of  the  annual  meeting  of   the   Modern 
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Language  Association,  held  at  Oxford  in  July  last.  In  his  addi"ess  of 
welcome,  the  Vice  Chancellor  of  the  University  gave  an  interesting 
account  of  the  development  of  modern  language  instruction  in  that 
great  center  of  the  classics.  This  development  may  be  illustrated  by 
the  following  citation  from  the  address  : — 

"  I  said  that  half  a  century  ago  Prof.  Max  Muller  vs^as  the  first  pro- 
fessor of  Modern  Languages  in  the  University.  For  many  years  he 
was  also  the  last.  That  reproach  has  now  at  length  been  removed. 
In  1907  a  distinguished  fellow-countryman  of  his  was  appointed  the 
first  Taylorian  Professor  in  the  German  language  and  literature. 
German  has  now  a  professor.  Professor  Fiedler,  and  two  lecturers, 
Mr.  Armitage  and  Dr.  Budde.  French,  which  has  always  been  as 
you  would  expect,  an  attractive  subject  in  Oxford,  has  long  had  its 
Taylorian  Lectureship.  I  think  it  has  never  had  a  more  successful 
and  accomplished  holder  than  the  present.  Monsieur  Henri  Berthon. 

But  it  was  only  in  1906  that  the  university  was  able  to  place  side  by 
side  with  him  a  lecturer  in  Old  French  and  Romance  Philology,  Mr. 
Hermann  Oelsner,  and  it  is  only  within  the  last  month  that  we  have 
been  able  to  appoint  an  assistant  in  the  languages  and  literature  in  the 
person  of  Monsieur  Edouard  Fannifere.  We  have  also  a  professor  of 
Russian,  Professor  Morfill,  and  a  lecturer  in  the  Scandinavian  lan- 
guages, Dr.  Craigie.  .  .  .  The  university  is  about  to  establish  in  an 
interim  manner  the  long-desired  Professorship  of  the  Romance 
Languages.  .  .  .  Only  the  other  day  I  received  information  that  a 
distinguished  English  gentleman  of  German  family,  Sir  Julius 
Wernher,  has  promised  £200  a  year  for  ten  years,  in  response  to  Lord 
Curzon's  appeal,  to  augment  the  professorship  of  German." 

JAPAN 

Tl\e  spread  of  socialistic  doctrines  and  the  increase  of  the  socialistic 
party  in  Japan  are  attributed  by  many  thoughtful  students  of  the 
situation  to  the  confusion  of  political  and  social  ideals  arising  from  the 
contact  between  Oriental  and  Western  civilization.  The  Japanese 
nation  has  shown  wonderful  capacity  for  adopting  Western  ideas,  but 
it  still  remains  to  be  seen  whether  these  will  be  assimilated  to,  or 
harmonized  with,  established  racial  conditions.  Dr.  Otsuka,  a  pro- 
fessor in  the  university  of  Tokyo,  and  a  distinguished  sociologist,  in  a 
recent  discussion  of  this  question  expresses  confidence  in  the  stability 
and  permanence  of  the  institutions  of  the  East.  Japan,  in  his 
opinion,  is  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  intellectual  and  spiritual 
regeneration  of  the  world.     He  concludes  his  reflections  as  follows : — 

"One  thing  appears  certain  to  all  profound  thinkers:  the  material 
civilization  of  the  present  will  escape  the  terrible  evils  that  threaten  it, 
only  by  the  adoption  of  spiritual  and  moral  principles,  which  will 
restrain,  direct  and  control  its  energies.  The  moralization  of  indus- 
trialism is  a  duty  becoming  more  and  more  imperative.  Is  it  not 
possible  that  Japan  may  take  a  pre-eminent  part  in  this  great  work? 
Is  it  not  indeed  destined  to  assist  in  saving  Europe  and  America  from 
the  dangers  which  surround  them?"  A.  T.  s. 


The   Readers'   rorum 

[The  editor  wishes  this  department  to  be  absolutely  free  and  open  for  the  expression  of  honest 
opinions,  the  asking^  of  questions  or  the  relation  of  experiences.  He  does  not  hold  the  magazine 
responsible  for  utterances  on  these  pages;  but  asks  that  contributors  shall  bear  in  mind  the  real 
good  of  the  cause.  Please  sign  your  communications  exactly  as  you  wish  them  to  appear  in 
print.    The  editor  will  add  simply  the  name  of  the  state  from  which  the  contribution  comes.] 

To  the  Editor  of  Education  : — 

Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall  maintains  with  a  good  deal  of  reason  and  with 
much  earnestness  that  the  segregation  of  the  sexes  at  the  high  school 
age  is  vastly  important,  and  in  fact  indispensable  to  the  wise  develop- 
ment of  the  child.  His  views  upon  the  question  are  well  known  by 
all  educators,  and  have  often  been  stated  and  restated  ;  and  he  is  even 
conceded  to  be  a  final  authority  upon  the  subject.  Nevertheless,  his 
contentions  along  this  line  do  not  seem  to  be  generally  accepted,  either 
in  school  circles  or  elsewhere.  As  one  prominent  educator  puts  it, 
"there  are  no  advantages  in  having  separate  schools  for  the  sexes." 
And  as  another  eminent  educator  has  said,  "a  co-educational  high 
school  is  only  a  natural  continuation  of  co-education  in  the  elementary 
schools.  As  such,  I  think  it  gives  an  education  of  a  wholesome  and 
desirable  type."  And  still  another  schoolman  has  said:  "I  do  not 
believe  separate  schools  for  boys  and  girls  are  desirable  in  this  country. 
I  have  studied  the  matter  in  some  detail  in  foreign  countries,  and  the  re- 
sults of  complete  separation  of  boys  and  girls  are  very  unsatisfactory." 
On  the  other  hand,  he  says  "there  is  certainly  need  for  treating  high 
school  boys  and  girls  in  somewhat  different  ways."  And  yet  another 
says :  "  I  have  felt,  on  the  whole,  where  it  can  be  carried  out  success- 
fully, there  are  large  advantages  in  having  the  boys  and  girls  recite 
together.  The  boys  give  strength  to  the  girls,  and  the  girls  exercise 
a  refining  influence  on  the  boys." 

Are  there  any  sound  pedagogical,  or  physiological,  or  psychological 
reasons  for  the  position  maintained  by  Dr.  Hall  ?  Or  is  he  in  advance 
of  his  time  on  the  subject.''  Can  it  be  that  in  theory  his  view  is  correct, 
but  is  impracticable.^  What  seems  to  be  the  consensus  of  educational 
opinion  upon  the  question .'' 

D.    M. 

Wisconsin. 

To  the  Editor  of  Education  : — 

The  paper  upon  self-government  by  school  pupils  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  for  November,  190S,  is  an  impressive  illustration  of  the  igno- 
rance, the  aloofness  as  concerns  school  matters,  which  now  and  again 
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surprises  us  in  educated  and  comparatively  broad-minded  persons. 
Does  it  not  seem  amazing  that  any  editor  of  the  Atlantic  responsible 
for  the  publication  of  that  paper  should  approve  of  its  matter  and 
manner  ? 

Having  marveled  over  this,  it  was  with  reviving  hope  that  one  saw 
how  that  article  was  characterized  by  Mr,  Clapp  in  Education  for 
February.  One  wishes  that  every  such  instance  of  flagrant  thought- 
lessness on  the  subject  of  education  of  boys  and  girls,  in  persons  promi- 
nent and  influential,  might  as  promptly  receive  public  notice  and 
reprobation. 

s.    p.   P. 

Boston. 

[Will  some  of  our  readers  answer  these  inquiries. — Ed.  Education.] 

To  the  Editor  of  Education  : — 

A  proposition  has  been  placed  before  us  considering  the  establish- 
ment of  a  pension  fund.  What  are  the  best  phases  of  this  kind  of 
organization  where  tried,  or  what  are  the  views  of  Education  con- 
cerning such  funds  supported  by  the  teachers  themselves .''  Hoping  to 
find  some  discussion  of  the  question  in  the  columns  of  your  magazine, 
in  which  I  recollect  reading  some  editorials  in  the  past,  I  am 

M.    A.    K. 

Michigan. 

To  the  Editor  of   Education  : — 

Will  you  publish  in  your  next  issue  of  Education  a  half  dozen 
good  reasons  why  a  graduate  of  an  accredited  high  school  (say  a  good 
four  year  high  school)  should  go  to  a  university  for  a  full  four  years' 
work. 

D.    T.    B. 

California. 


Book  Notices 

A  History  of  Education  Before  the  Middle  Ages.  By  Frank  Pierrepont 
Graves.  Throughout  this  book  one  central  view  is  apparent,  and  all  the  mate- 
rial is  consistently  selected  and  arranged  with  reference  to  this.  In  conse- 
quence, the  book  gives  an  impression  of  a  unified  whole  instead  of  a 
miscellaneous  collection  of  facte. 

The  author's  attitude  is,  like  that  of  Davidson,  that  education  is  "conscious 
evolution,"  and  his  attempt  is  to  trace  the  development  of  individualism 
throughout  the  period  covered.  His  method  of  approach  to  the  study  of  the 
education  of  each  people  is  to  consider  the  educational  aim,  the  content,  the 
method  and  the  organization  of  education,  and  finally,  the  results  upon 
the  people  and  upon  civilization.  The  author  rightly  says  that  all  other  his- 
torical material  than  this  can  safely  be  neglected  in  the  study  of  educational 
problems  of  the  past,  present  and  future. 

Primitive  society  is  first  considered  as  furnishing  the  best  example  of  social 
life  in  its  simplest  form,  and  individualism  at  its  very  beginning.  Next  are 
taken  up  the  following  as  types  of  non-progressive  education  :  Egypt,  Baby- 
lonia and  Assyria,  Phoenicia,  China,  India  and  Persia.  Then  are  consid- 
ered Israel  and  Judaea,  Sparta  and  Athens,  Rome  and  the  Roman  World  and 
Early  Christianity;  these  showing  most  clearly  the  rise  and  development  of 
individualism  in  different  forms. 

Not  the  least  valuable  part  of  this  book  is  its  accuracy.  In  all  cases  where 
sources  are  available  these  were  carefully  consulted,  and  many  inaccuracies 
seen  in  previous  text-books  have  been  avoided.  The  book  shows  throughout 
evidences  of  the  thorough  scholarship  and  wide  educational  experience  of  its 
author.  The  clear,  concise  and  simple  language,  and  the  careful  method  of 
treatment  make  the  book  very  interesting  and  readable,  and  very  valuable. 
Students  will  find  the  chapter  on  Israel  and  Judaea  and  the  treatment  of  the 
educational  ideas  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  especially  helpful.  Review  by  Arthur 
J.Jones.     The  Macmillan  Company.     Price,  $i.io  net. 

Literature  in  the  Common  Schools,  by  John  Harrington  Cox,  A.M  ,  is 
the  title  of  a  new  and  very  suggestive  book,  which  combines  good  theory  with 
many  practical  ideas  for  defining  clearly  the  aims,  and  for  illustrating  aptly  the 
proper  methods  to  be  used  in  literature  classes.  The  most  important  points 
of  theory  are  carefully  illustrated  by  quotations  from  standard  authors.  A 
course  of  study,  a  list  of  valuable  reference  books,  and  a  good  index,  are  among 
the  praiseworthy  features  of  this  book  (332  pages).  Little,  Brown  Sc  Co., 
Boston.     Price,  $1. 

First  Course  in  American  History.  A  two-book  course,  by  Jeannette 
Rector  Hodgdon.  These  books  more  nearly  meet  the  needs  of  the  intermediate 
grade  schoolroom  than  any  others  that  have  recently  come  to  our  notice.  The 
subject-matter  is  treated  from  a  biographical  standpoint  in  a  clear  and  vivid 
style,  easily  within  the  grasp  of  children  in  grades  four  to  six.  Book  One,  in 
twenty-five  chapters,  deals  with  early  and  colonial  history  from  Leif  Ericson  to 
James  Wolfe.     Book  Two,  in  thirty-eight  chapters,  recites  the  progress  of  events 
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from  the  stirring  times  of  Patrick  Henry  to  the  latest  achievements  of  Thomas 
A.  Edison  and  other  great  men  of  to-day.  Each  volume  contains  an  index  and 
pronouncing  vocabulary.  Book.  One,  312  pages;  Book  Two,  35 J  pages.  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.     List  price,  65  cents  each. 

Studies  in  tlie  History  of  Modern  Education,  by  Charles  Oliver  Hoyt, 
Ph.D.,  of  Ypsilantl  Normal  College,  Michigan,  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
rather  limited  list  of  books  suitable  for  normal  classes  and  teachers'  reading 
circles.  The  book  is  adjustable  to  the  needs  of  varying  conditions.  It  may  be 
used  as  a  brief  course  text-book,  or  where  library  facilities  are  good,  can  be 
made  the  basis  of  a  fairly  intensive  study  of  the  modern  period  in  education. 
Comenius,  Routseau,  Pestalozzi,  Herbart,  Froebel  and  Horace  Mann  are  the 
central  figures  used  in  depicting  the  progress  of  modern  educational  affairs. 
Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.      Price,  $1.50  net. 

Americans  of  To=day  and  To=morrow  is  a  very  readable  and  instructive 
little  book.  By  Albert  J.  Beveridge,  United  States  Senator  from  Indiana.  In 
little  more  than  one  hundred  pages  he  gives  the  thoughtful  reader  renewed 
reason  for  glorying  in  the  greatness,  richness  and  as  yet  unutilized  possibilities 
of  our  country,  while  he  makes  him  shudder  at  the  way  in  which  we  waste  our 
energies  and  our  resources.  We  need  to  learn  to  prize  conservatism,  justice 
and  thoroughness.  He  wisely  urges  his  countrymen  to  avoid  boasting  and 
swagger,  and  to  do  what  is  right,  love  God  and  set  the  world  an  example  of 
wise  economy  and  real  merit.  Philadelphia:  Henry  Altemus  Company'. 
Price,  50  cents. 

Essentials  in  Civil  Government.    By  S.  E.  Forman,  Ph.D.    The  aim  of 

this  book  is  to  establish  political  ideals  and  to  indoctrinate  in  notions  of  civic 
morality.  It  is  intended  for  use  in  the  upper  grammar  grade  and  the  lower 
classes  in  high  schools.  In  its  aim  to  promote  good  citizenship  it  teaches  many 
important  facts  concerning  the  forms  and  workings  of  our  government.  Each 
lesson  in  civics  is  made  a  lesson  in  political  ethics.  The  book  is  entirely  within 
the  comprehension  of  those  who  may  use  it.  It  appeals  directly  to  the  students' 
experiences  and  environment.  It  teaches  wholesome  lessons  of  duty  to  self, 
state  and  nation.  Altogether  it  is  a  most  satisfactory  book  for  use  in  schools 
where  civics  is  a  study.     American  Book  Company.     Price,  60  cents. 

Faith  in  Plan.  By  Gustav  Spiller.  With  science  and  morality  dominating 
men's  lives,  the  author  believes  that  a  radical  reconstruction  of  beliefs  is  inev- 
itable, and  his  little  book  is  an  attempt  to  show  the  positive  and  bracing  faith 
in  man  and  society  which  has  been  silently  emerging  out  of  the  bloodless 
struggle  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  He  discusses,  animatedly,  the  essence 
of  religion,  art,  ethics  and  science,  the  new  faith  and  social  reform,  the  relation 
of  the  new  faith  to  philosophy,  the  test  of  progress,  a  democratic  basis  for  edu- 
cation and  the  ethical  movement.  The  chapter  treating  of  education  is  a  brave 
attempt  to  show  the  absurdities  of  our  present  methods,  and  to  point  out  how 
these  may  be  remedied.  It  is  an  inviting  chapter  for  all  interested  in  the 
subject.     Tlie  Macmillan  Company.     Price,  70  cents. 

Cliildren's  Classics  in  Dramatic  Form.  By  Augusta  Stevenson.  This  is 
a  reader  for  the  fourth  grade,  and  contains  seventeen  stories  carefully  worked 
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out  into  speaking  parts  ;  every  story  is  in  the  form  of  a  play.  The  author  aims 
by  this  method  to  meet  the  dramatic  spirit  that  is  in  every  child,  and  to  accom- 
plish three  purposes:  arouse  greater  interest  in  oral  reading;  develop  an  ex- 
pressive voice,  and  give  freedom  and  grace  in  bodily  attitudes  and  movements 
which  are  involved  in  reading  and  speaking.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
Price,  40  cents. 

Clay  Work.  By  Katherine  Morris  Lester.  This  is  a  handbook  for  teachers, 
and  its  object  is  to  help  them  to  acquire  the  technique  of  clay  working,  and  to 
offer  several  types  of  clay  work,  from  which  selection  may  be  made.  Detailed 
description  of  the  processes  of  working,  with  numerous  illustrative  photographs 
are  given.  The  book  is  one  that  has  evidently  been  long  needed.  Its  simplicity 
and  directness  serve  to  make  it  a  valuable  book  for  all  teachers  of  clay  work. 
Peoria,  111.  :  The  Manual  Arts  Press.     Price,  $1.25. 

Some  Living  Things.  By  Ella  B.  Hallock.  This  consists  in  primary 
lessons  in  physiology,  written  by  one  who  has  an  intimate  knowledge  of  how 
to  gain  the  interest  of  children,  and  how  to  introduce  them  most  wisely  into 
this  most  important  subject.  In  these  very  first  lessons  the  child  is  not  forced 
to  memorize  statements  of  scientific  facts,  admirably  correct,  but  to  him  mean- 
ingless. He  is  rather  led  to  observe  and  then  to  compare,  and  thus  to  arrive 
at  definite  appreciation  of  his  own  body  and  its  organs  and  parts.  The  temper- 
ance teachings  in  the  book  are  handled  with  great  skill,  and  made  effective  by 
the  use  of  experiments,  which  the  teacher  may  easily  perform,  thereby  adding 
greatly  to  the  impression  made  upon  the  children.  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co. 
Price,  36  cents. 

Tlie  American  Executive  and  Executive  Metliods.  By  John  H.  Finley 
and  John  F.  Sanderson.  This  is  the  eighth  volume  in  the  American  State 
series,  describing  comprehensively  the  manner  in  which  the  governmental 
agencies  of  the  American  states  are  organized  and  administered.  Dr.  Finley's 
study  of  the  subject  has  been  exhaustive;  he  begins  it  at  the  very  start  of  the 
existence  of  the  executive  in  America,  and  follows  it  to  the  present  time,  deal- 
ing specifically  with  the  state  and  the  national  executive.  The  American 
executive  is  an  institution  of  native  origin;  its  power  has  been  always  con- 
stitutional. Its  pjwer  has  always  been  a  written  power,  conferred  and  limited, 
specified  and  defined,  either  by  royal  charter,  commission  and  instructions,  by 
corporate  by-laws,  by  proprietary  frame  of  government,  or  by  written  constitu- 
tion. This  power  has  been  sharply  defined  and  limited  by  every  constitution 
in  our  union;  its  prerogatives  have  been  jealously  guarded  by  the  people. 
There  has  never  been  at  any  time  a  possibility  that  this  power  would  be  wan- 
tonly or  imperially  used  ;  its  status  has  ever  been  that  of  entire  co-ordination 
with  the  other  functions  of  our  form  of  government — legislative  and  judicial. 
Dr.  Finley  shows  clearly  this  close  co-ordination,  and  employs  a  considerable 
portion  of  his  book  to  its  discussion.  Every  phase  of  the  subject  of  executive 
power  is  treated  lucidly  and  fairly,  the  author  having  no  fine  spun  theories  of 
his  own  to  advance  as  to  the  further  extention  or  limitation  of  the  power  of  the 
executive.  The  book  brings  to  students  of  government  a  clear,  comprehensive, 
logical  analysis  of  this  branch  of  our  form  of  government;  it  is  a  worthy  con- 
tribution to  the  literature  of  civics.     The  Century  Company.     Price,  $1.25. 
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A  Working  Grammar  of  the  English  Language.  Bj  James  C.  Fernald, 
L.H.D.  Dr.  Fernald  has  attempted,  successfully,  we  believe,  to  make  a  gram- 
mar which  the  business  man,  stenographer,  clerk,  lawyer,  physician,  clergy- 
man, teacher — everyone  who  would  refresh  and  enrich  his  knowledge  of  English 
— may  find  exactly  and  promptly  just  what  he  may  need  just  when  he  needs  it. 
It  is  essentially  a  working  grammar  for  workers  with  the  English  language. 
All  that  makes  the  study  of  grammar  a  mystery  is  eliminated,  everything  that 
an  intelligent  person  may  need  in  employing  correctly  the  English  language  is 
furnished,  and  in  a  manner  and  by  an  arrangement  that  is  highly  commend- 
able, and  altogether  practical  and  usable.  It  is  not  a  teaching  book  for  use  in 
schools;  it  is  rather  a  desk  book  for  the  busy  man,  thereby  supplying  a  need 
that  has  long  existed.  It  is  a  book  for  everyone  writing  the  English  language. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company.     Price,  $1.50. 

The  Rhyme  and  Story  Primer.  By  Helen  A.,  Marie  M.  and  Anna  M. 
McMahon.  The  authors  have  taken  some  nursery  rhymes  and  poems,  and  from 
these  have  developed  a  vocabulary  for  a  number  of  reading  lessons.  The  rhymes 
are  such  as  are  familiar  to  all  children,  the  poems  are  such  as  are  read  to  most 
children;  with  these  as  a  basis  little  stories  are  constructed  that  at  once  hook 
the  interest  of  the  little  readers,  and  make  the  reading  lessons  decidedly  invit- 
ing, and  hence  valuable.  It  is  a  most  delightfully  designed  and  arranged 
primer,  and  one  sure  to  secure  prompt  recognition  from  all  primary  teachers. 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.     Price,  30  cents. 

The  Story  of  the  Greek  People.  By  Eva  March  Tappan.  This  is  in  no 
manner  a  formal  history  of  Greece  to  be  used  as  a  text-book  in  schools,  but  is 
a  most  charming  story  of  the  Greek  people,  told  in  Miss  Tappan's  inimitable 
style,  and  illuminated  by  a  collection  of  pictures  that  make  the  book  a  veritable 
treasure  house  of  beautiful,  informing  and  graphic  art  reproductions.  We 
commend  the  book  as  one  in  both  matter  and  manner  suitable  and  able  to  give 
pupils  and  older  readers  a  permanent  interest  in  the  ancient  Greek  people. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company.     Price,  65  cents. 

The  Garden  Game.  By  Julia  A.  Hidden.  This  book  consists  of  twenty- 
two  songs,  all  composed  by  Miss  Hidden.  The  songs  are  dainty  bits  of  com- 
position, easily  learned  by  little  folk,  and  so  full  of  melody  that  they  will  dwell 
in  their  memories  long  after  the  period  in  which  they  were  learned  has  passed 
on.  Only  the  best  of  poetry  accompanies  the  melodies.  Milton  Bradley 
Company.     Price,  75  cents. 

What  and  How.  By  Anna  W.  Henderson  and  H.  O.  Palen.  This  is  a  sys- 
temized  course  of  hand  work,  designed  for  primary  grades,  rural  schools  and 
the  home.  The  book  is  intended  to  bridge  the  gap  for  the  little  child  just 
entering  school,  in  a  way  to  make  the  change  from  the  freedom  of  the  home  to 
the  restraint  of  the  schoolroom  less  abrupt  and  irksome;  it  also  aims  to  help 
the  teacher  arouse  and  hold  the  child's  interest  through  things  while  he  is 
learning  to  use  books.  The  subjects  treated  are  stick  laying,  clay  modeling, 
sewing,  free-hand  cutting,  weaving,  folding  and  construction  work,  etc.  The 
book  is  elaborately  illustrated  in  color.     Milton  Bradley  Company. 

The  Mother  Tongue.  By  Sarah  L.  Arnold  and  George  L.  Kittredge. 
This  is  a  revised  edition  of  a  text  in  English  that  has  secured  extraordinary 
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popularity  and  use  in  the  schools.  In  the  time  that  has  elapsed  since  their 
first  publication  there  has  come  to  the  authors  a  number  of  suggestions  from 
teachers  who  have  used  the  books.  This  new  edition  embodies  these  sugges- 
tions together  with  other  improvements  and  additions,  thus  making  the  two 
books  not  only  up-to-date  in  method  and  arrangement,  but  easily  among  the 
very  first  of  text-books  for  English  in  the  elementary  grades.  Ginn  &  Co. 
Price,  Book  I,  45  cents  ;  Book  II,  60  cents. 

Chimes  of  Childhood.  By  Annie  Willis  McCulIough  and  Ida  Maude  Titus. 
This  consists  of  thirty  singable  songs  for  singing  children,  all  of  the  songs 
being  within  the  range  of  childish  comprehension  and  childish  voices.  Many 
of  the  songs  are  action  songs,  and  have  appended  specific  instructions  for  cos- 
tumes, materials,  arrangement  and  music.  It  is  a  most  happy  collection  of 
dear  songs,  and  will  delight  the  heart  of  all  kindergarten  and  primary  teachers. 
Oliver  Ditson  Company.     Price,  $1.00. 

Training  the  Teacher.  By  A.  F.  Schaufiler,  A.  A.  Lamoreaux,  Martin  G. 
Brumbaugh  and  Marion  Lawrance.  This  is  a  fine,  strong  book  to  be  used  in 
organizing  and  conducting  a  teacher-training  class.  It  is  divided  into  four 
parts  :  the  first  part  treating  of  the  Book ;  the  second,  the  pupil ;  the  third,  the 
teacher;  and  the  fourth,  the  school.  Each  part  consists  of  ten  lessons  wherein 
are  worked  out  in  greatest  detail  all  that  is  needed  for  the  student  and  the 
teacher.  We  know  of  no  better  book  for  Bible  students  and  teachers,  and  most 
heartily  commend  it  to  their  attention.  It  has  received  the  approval,  as  a  first 
standard  course,  of  the  Committee  on  Education  of  the  International  Sunday 
School  Association.     The  Sunday  School  Times  Company,  Philadelphia. 

Standard  Songs  and  Choruses.  By  Marie  F.  MacConnell.  Miss  MacCon- 
nell  is  director  of  music  in  the  high  schools  of  New  York;  she  knows  the  need 
of  her  classes  and  undertakes  to  supply  this.  Her  collection  comprises  ninety- 
eight  selections,  consisting  of  part  songs,  excerpts  from  operas  and  oratorios, 
choruses  and  folk  songs,  in  which  special  attention  is  paid  to  the  voice  range 
for  all  parts.  Some  of  the  classical  songs  of  Schumann,  Schubert,  Grieg  and 
others  are  given  in  the  original  version  for  one  voice,  thus  enabling  all  the 
singers  to  learn  the  original  melody.  For  a  large  number  of  songs  from  Ger- 
man composers  original  translations  of  the  words  have  been  made;  while  in 
the  case  of  a  few  of  these  songs  both  the  German  and  the  English  words  are 
given.     American  Book  Company. 

German  Exercise  Bool«.  By  M.  Blakemore  Evans  and  Eduard  Prokosch. 
This  consists  of  six  pages  of  printed  matter  wherein  are  given  the  directest  state- 
ments for  composition,  and  nearly  a  hundred  pages  of  ruled  paper  on  which  the 
student  is  to  write  his  exercises.  It  makes  a  compact  and  handy  book  for  the 
student  in  German.     Ginn  &  Co. 

Problems  in  Mechanical  Drawing.  By  Charles  A.  Bennett.  This  con- 
sists of  some  eighty  plates,  with  brief,  explanatory  notes,  its  purpose  being  to 
provide  teachers  of  classes  beginning  mechanical  drawing  with  a  large  number 
of  simple  and  practical  problems.  The  problems  are  selected  with  reference  to 
the  subjects  included  in  a  grammar  and  first-year  high  school  course.  A  feature 
is  that  each  problem  is  given  unsolved;  it  is  therefore  in  proper  form  to  hand 
to  the  pupil  for  solution.     The  Manual  Arts  Press,  Peoria,  111, 
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Modern  Language  Texts.  Die  Harzreise,  by  Heine,  edited  by  P.  R.  Kolbe ; 
Fritz  auf  Ferien,  by  Hans  Arnold,  edited  by  May  Thomas;  Bataille  de  Dames, 
by  Scribe  and  Legouv^,  edited  by  Charles  A.  Eggert;  Le  Cid,  by  Corneille, 
edited  by  James  D.  Bruner;  Cuentos  Modernos,  edited  by  Albert  B.  Johnson. 
Each  of  these  little  books  contains  an  introduction  wherein  the  life,  writings, 
style  and  characteristics  of  the  author  of  the  book  are  set  forth  with  distinctness 
and  force;  each  book  has  illuminating  notes  and  a  specially  prepared  vocabu- 
lary.    American  Book  Company. 

In  West  Point  Gray.  By  Florence  Kimball  Russell.  This  second  book 
in  the  Boys'  Story  of  the  Army  Series  is  being  enthusiastically  received.  The 
author  won  her  way  to  the  hearts  of  her  readers  through  the  first  book  of  the 
series,  Born  to  the  Blue;  and  having  lost  none  of  her  art  in  picturing  the  life 
of  our  army  boys,  she  makes  In  West  Point  Gray  an  even  more  thrillingly 
alive  story  than  Born  to  the  Blue.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  every  little  detail 
that  goes  to  make  up  military  life,  and  an  easy  command  of  words,  enables  the 
author  to  combine  the  instructive  and  interesting  most  happily.  L.  C.  Page  & 
Co.     Price,  $1.50. 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  following  books  in  the  Riverside  Litera- 
ture Series  :  King  Arthur  Stories  from  Malory,  done  from  the  text  of  Sir 
Thomas  Malory's  Morte  d'Arthur.  By  L.  O.  Stevens  and  E.  F.  Allen.  The 
Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln  for  Boys  and  Girls.  By  Charles  W.  Moores, 
President  of  the  Board  of  School  Commissioners,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Both 
volumes  are  illustrated,  and  are  fully  up  to  the  standard  of  this  well-known  and 
highly  popular  series  of  texts.  In  point  of  scholarship,  convenience  of  size, 
attractive  appearance  and  mechanical  excellence  the  books  of  this  series  are 
unsurpassed.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  Price,  respectively,  25  cents  and 
45  cents. 

Friendship  Village.  By  Zona  Gale.  This  book  describes  in  an  entertain- 
ing way  the  life  of  a  country  town.  Whoever  has  had  the  delightful  privilege 
of  living  for  a  season  in  a  retired  hamlet,  where  everyone  knows  intimately 
everyone  else  and  all  his  affairs,  will  recognize  the  realistic  and  charming 
fidelity  of  these  chapters.  Humor  abounds  on  every  page  and  pathos  is  not 
wholly  wanting.  A  country  village  is  a  little  world  by  itself,  and  the  types  of 
life  found  there  are  more  easily  visualized  because  they  are  less  complex, 
less  confused  with  a  multitude  of  other  types.  Friendship  Village  will  afford 
more  than  one  delightful  afternoon's  reading.  The  Macmillan  Company. 
Price,  $1.50. 

0=Heart-San.  By  Helen  Eggleston  Haskell.  The  story  of  O-Hart-San  and 
her  little  friend  Margery,  is  one  of  the  author's  most  pleasing  productions  for 
children.  Aside  from  interest  in  the  dainty  story  itself,  children  will  find 
entertainment  in  reading  the  attractive  descriptions  of  Japanese  manners,  cus- 
toms and  dress.  The  book  is  beautifully  illustrated  and  decorated  in  colors. 
L.  C.  Page  &  Co.     Price,  $1.00, 

Lesson  Stories  for  the  Kindergarten  Grades  of  the  Bible  School.  By 
Lois  Sedgwick  Palmer.  This  book  is  destined  to  meet  a  long  felt  need  among 
Sunday-school  workers.  Teachers  of  the  kindergarten  class  will  welcome  it 
most  eagerly.     Every  page  gives  testimony  that  the  book  is,  as  the  author  says, 
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an  outgrowth  of  experience  gained  through  many  years'  work  with  little  children 
in  the  kindergartens  of  both  day  and  Sunday  school.  The  outline  for  each  les- 
son, prepared  by  Prof.  George  William  Pease,  is  excellent,  and  gives  the 
teacher  just  the  suggestions  which  will  prove  most  helpful  to  her.  The  book 
is  in  plain  but  attractive  covers,  and  is  published  by  the  Macmillan  Company. 
Price,  75  cents  net. 

Latin  Composition.  By  Charles  McCoy  Baker  and  Alexander  James  Inglis. 
This  aims  to  provide  a  complete  course  in  writing  Latin  for  students  in  high 
schools.  It  consists  of  three  parts  arranged  for  practice  in  writing  Latin  during 
the  last  three  years  of  school,  and  has  in  addition  a  summary  of  the  elements 
of  syntax  for  reference.  Part  I  consists  of  a  series  of  lessons  based  on  Caesar's 
Commentaries,  Books  I-IV;  Part  II  on  the  orations  of  Cicero;  Part  III  of  les- 
sons entirely  devoted  to  practice  in  writing  connected  Latin.  A  dominant 
feature  of  the  book  is  the  systematic  development  of  vocabulary ;  this  is  shown 
by  a  special  vocabulary  for  each  lesson  and  a  carefully  prepared  general  vocabu- 
lary.    The  Macmillan  Company. 

Systematic  Study  in  tlie  Elementary  Scliools.  By  Lida  Belle  Ear- 
hart,  Ph.D.  This  monograph  sets  forth  a  very  full  account  of  what  should  be 
accomplished  in  the  way  of  study  by  elementary  pupils  and  how  the  teacher 
may  teach  them  to  master  the  art  of  study.  Few  subjects  need  attention  more 
than  this.  The  careful  perusal  of  this  volume  will  largely  increase  the  teaching 
ability  of  the  teachers  and  the  success  and  progress  of  the  pupils  in  any  school. 
Published  by  the  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

Folic  Dances  and  Games.  By  Caroline  Crawford,  Teachers  College,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  Puritanism  with  all  its  strength  and 
virtue  was  too  repressive  in  some  respects,  and  interfered  unduly  with  the 
natural  development  of  life  in  a  free,  healthy,  joyous  way.  Leading  educators 
have  of  late  been  advocating  the  simple  forms  of  dancing  as  good  for  the  body, 
and  equally  helpful  to  the  spirit  of  man.  All  primitive  peoples  have  dances 
that  are  an  expression  of  a  human  instinct,  and  meet  a  universal  need.  The 
present  volume  gives  a  comprehensive  account  of  such  folk  dances  and  games, 
with  the  appropriate  music.  Finnish,  Swedish,  Scotch,  English,  German, 
French  and  Bohemian  dances  are  included.  It  is  the  iirst  and  only  book  so  far 
as  we  know  that  has  attempted  a  comprehensive  presentation  of  the  subject. 
A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.     Price,  $1.50. 

History  of  tlie  United  States  of  America.  By  Henry  William  Elson. 
With  two  hundred  illustrations.  Selected  and  edited  by  Charles  Henry  Hart. 
Five  volumes.  We  know  of  no  set  of  books  of  which  it  can  be  more  truly  said 
than  of  Elson's  History  of  the  United  States  that  it  is  eminently  desirable  that 
they  should  be  circulated  very  widely  among  the  common  people  of  the  United 
States.  Certainly  no  country  has  a  more  interesting  history  than  our  own. 
Patriotism  demands  that  we  should  be  interested  in  such  a  narrative  as  is 
contained  in  these  volumes.  The  average  of  intelligence  in  this  country 
requires  that  all  should  be  posted  on  the  main  facts  relating  to  our  country's 
development;  and  no  storybook  can  give  half  the  satisfaction  and  enter- 
tainment than  this  dramatic  narrative  gives.  There  are  several  valuable 
exhaustive  histories  of  the  United  States  in  many  ponderous  volumes,  which 
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are  adapted  to  the  uses  of  the  scholar  or  to  the  person  making  researches  in 
regard  to  special  phases  of  history.  There  are  also  many  compact  school 
histories  giving  the  bare  outlines.  Neither  of  these  would  bs  satisfactory 
for  the  average  reader;  but  in  the  present  edition  we  have  a  treatment  of 
the  subject  which  is  sufficiently  complete  to  satisfy  all  ordinary  demands, 
and  yet  one  which  avoids  merely  technical  matters  which  are  not  of  general 
interest.  The  business  man,  the  clergyman,  the  doctor,  the  lawyer,  the  edu- 
cator and  the  politician  will  not  only  thoroughly  enjoy  reading  these  books 
through  consecutively,  but  will  also  find  them  of  great  convenience  and  value 
for  frequent  reference.  They  will  help  the  reader  to  comprehend  present  devel- 
opments in  political  life;  they  will  explain  frequent  allusions  in  the  newspapers 
and  magazines ;  they  will  contribute  valuable  material  for  conversation ;  and 
they  will  brighten  one's  outlook  and  deepen  his  comprehension  of  the  trend  of 
affairs.  The  author  has  a  style  that  grips  the  attention  and  carries  along  the 
mind  from  period  to  period  and  from  event  to  event,  making  the  whole  appear 
as  it  really  is,  a  dramatic  story.  The  illustrations  are  admirably  selected; 
the  frontispiece  has  for  its  subject,  The  Landing  of  Christopher  Columbus,  the 
original  of  which  was  painted  by  Edward  Savage  and  engraved  by  David  Edwin 
in  1800.  The  portraits,  representations  of  battles,  title  pages  of  ancient  books, 
and  other  matters  of  interest,  greatly  add  to  the  value  of  the  volumes.  The 
story  is  brought  down  to  the  inauguration  of  President  Roosevelt  on  the  4th 
of  March,  1905.     The  Macmillan  Company.     Price,  $7.50  net. 

Autobiography  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  with  selections  from  his  other 
writings.  Edited  by  H.  A.  David'son,  M.A.  This  volume  includes  comments, 
notes,  bibliography  and  topics  for  study,  the  story  of  the  manuscript,  and  a 
few  tributes  to  Franklin,  including  one  from  George  Washington.  It  is  an 
excellent  school  edition  of  the  autobiography  of  thi«  distinguished  self-made 
man.     D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

Selections  from  the  Works  of  John  Ruskin.  By  Chauncey  B.  Tinker, 
Ph.D.  As  far  as  possible  whole  chapters  or  other  complete  sections  of  Rus- 
kin's  writings  are  given.  The  book  will  pleasantly  introduce  the  student  to 
this  great  master  of  English  prose,  and  stimulate  him  to  more  extensive  read- 
ing of  his  voluminous  writings.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Riverside  Liter- 
ature series.     Cloth,  50  cents,  postpaid. 

Education  and  National  Character.  By  Henry  Churchill  King,  Francis. 
Greenwood  Peabody,  Lyman  Abbott,  Washington  Gladden  and  others.  This 
volume  makes  permanently  accessible  the  valuable  papers  read  at  the  fifth 
annual  convention  of  the  Religious  Education  Association  held  at  Washington, 
D.  C.  There  were  others,  but  these  were  directly  related  to  the  theme  of  the 
relation  of  moral  and  religious  education  to  the  life  of  the  nation.  Such  themes 
as  education  for  citizenship,  moral  training  in  the  public  schools,  the  pastor  as 
a  teacher,  the  Sunday  school  as  a  social  force,  social  settlement  work,  and  many 
other  vital  themes  find  an  illuminating  exposition.  The  book  will  make  a 
valuable  addition  to  any  pedagogical  library.  Published  by  the  Religious 
Education  Association,  Chicago,  111. 
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Ogg's  Source  Book  of  Mediaeval  History.  Edited  by  Frederic  Austin 
Ogg,  A.M.  This  book  contains  a  number  of  original  documents  illustrating 
European  life,  beginning  with  the  German  invasions.  Only  such  have  been 
selected  as  are  of  real  value  and  interest.  The  book  is  well  adapted  for  use  in 
secondary  schools  and  colleges.     American  Book  Company.     Price,  $1.50. 

Literature  in  the  Common  Schools.  By  John  Harrington  Cox,  A.M. 
We  are  glad  that  someone  has  seen  fit  to  give  particular  attention  to  the  subject 
of  literature  in  the  grades.  The  earlier  stages  of  English  study  are  as  important 
as  its  later  pursuit.  This  book  contains  chapters  on  such  subjects  as  why 
study  literature,  presentation  of  literature  in  the  primary  grades,  a  model  les- 
son, a  course  of  study,  etc.  It  will  be  of  real  help  to  any  teacher  whose  privi- 
lege it  is  to  start  young  pupils  along  the  beginnings  of  the  road  to  literary 
culture.     Little,  Brown  &  Co.     Price,  90  cents  net. 

A  Thousand  Thoughts  From  Will  Carleton.  This  is  a  well  selected 
collection  of  suggestive  statements  of  philosophy  tersely  put.  Here  is  one  : 
"  Ever  so  many  give  up  just  a  second  before  the  need  for  it  is  gone."  Here  is 
another  :  "  Tlie  monkey  seems  to  show  mankind  how  silly  it  looks  to  be  silly." 
Every  Where  Publishing  Company. 

Perry's  Punctuation  Primer.  By  Frances  M.  Perry.  A  manual  of  punc- 
tuation which  makes  the  subject  easy  to  understand  and  to  remember.  It  should 
be  in  all  schools.     American  Book  Company.     Price,  30  cents. 

How  We  Travel.  A  geographical  reader.  By  James  Franklin  Chamber- 
lain, Ed.B.,  S.B.  Travel  has  become  so  universal  in  modern  times  that  it 
deserves  a  place  in  the  course  of  study.  There  are  many  practical  hints  in  this 
volume  that  will  be  of  real  use  in  the  interests  of  economy  and  comfort  to  pros- 
pective travelers.  The  book  is  admirable  supplementary  reading  for  the  geog- 
raphy class.     The  Macmillan  Company.     Price,  40  cents. 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  following  publications  :  Report  of  the 
Education  Department  of  the  State  of  New  York  for  the  School  Year  Ending 
with  July,  1907;  Fiftieth  Anniversary  Volume  of  the  National  Educational 
Association;  Index  by  Authors,  Titles  and  Subjects  of  the  Publications  of  the 
National  Educational  Association  for  its  First  Fifty  Years ;  Catalogue  and 
Price  List  of  Matrices  for  the  Automatic  Type  Caster,  published  by  the  National 
Compositype  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Catalogues  of  the  Carnegie  Library, 
of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  The  University  of  Texas,  Austin,  Texas;  Norwich  Univer- 
sity, Norwich,  Vt. ;  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York; 
Journal  of  United  States  Cavalry  Association,  published  at  Fort  Leavenworth, 
Kansas ;  Report  of  the  Minister  of  Education,  Province  of  Ontario,  Parts  I  and 
n  for  1906;  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction-of  Pennsylvania 
for  the  year  1907;  Old  South  Leaflets  on  the  Founding  of  Quebec,  The  Battle 
of  Quebec  and  Milton's  Treatise  on  Education  ;  The  Year  Book  of  Legislation, 
published  by  the  New  York  State  Library;  Eighteenth  Report  of  the  Missouri 
Botanical  Garden,  published  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Re- 
port of  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  and  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Library 
Building  and  Grounds  for  1907;  Several  Numbers  of  the  University  of  Colorado 
Studies,  edited  by  Francis  Ramaley;  Report  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of 
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Ethnology-Antiquities  of  the  Upper  Gila  and  Salt  River  Valleys  in  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico,  by  Walter  Hough;  Report  of  the  Schoolhouse  Commission 
Upon  a  General  Plan  for  the  Consolidation  of  Public  Schools  in  the  District  of 
Columbia;  Two  recent  numbers  of  the  Old  South  Leaflets,  viz..  No.  196,  The 
Reform  of  Spelling,  and  No.  108,  The  History  of  the  United  States,  both  by 
Noah  Webster;  A  Study  of  the  Influence  of  Custom  on  the  Moral  Judgment, 
by  Frank  Chapman  Sharp,  Ph.D. — a  bulletin  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin; 
The  Wash  Method  of  Handling  Water  Colors — a  monograph  by  Frank  Forrest 
Frederick,  published  by  the  Manual  Arts  Press,  Peoria,  111.;  Bulletin  No.  i, 
1908,  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  on  the  Training  of  Persons  to  Teach  Agri- 
culture in  the  Public  Schools,  by  Liberty  Hyde  Bailey;  The  Superintendent 
and  Superintendence,  by  C.  P.  Carey,  state  superintendent,  Madison,  Wis.; 
Graded  Exercises  in  Phonography,  by  William  Lincoln  Anderson,  published 
by  Ginn  &  Co.;  Book  of  Alphabets,  for  use  in  Schools,  by  H.  W.  Shaylor, 
published  by  Ginn  &  Co. ;  An  Outline  of  Economics,  by  John  Daniels,  A.M., 
published  by  Ginn  &  Co.,  mailing  price  45  cents;  An  Extensive  and  Richly 
Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Tools  for  all  Trades,  published  by  Hammacher, 
Schlemmer  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (this  catalogue  contains  1,147  pages,  and 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  persons  interested  in  manual  and  industrial 
education)  ;  Index  of  Legislation  for  1907,  Education  Department  Bulletin, 
New  York  State  Library,  Albany;  National  Education  Association  Year  Book 
and  List  of  Active  Members  190S-9;  Addresses  and  Proceedings  of  the  National 
Education  Association  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  1908;  Report  of  the  Librarian  of 
Congress  and  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Library  Building  and 
Grounds  for  1908,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Twenty-Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  1904-5;  Bulletin  34,  Bureau  of  American  Eth- 
nology containing  Physiological  and  Medical  Observations,  by  Ales  Hrdlicka; 
Nineteenth  Report,  1908,  of  the  Missouri  Botanical  Garden,  published  by  the 
Trustees  at  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Periodical  Notes 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  editorial  in  the  Outlook  of  March  20th  on  "  Socialism,"  has  the  true  Roose- 
veltian  aim,  and  at  each  shot  against  the  vices  of  socialism  hits  the  target  fairly. — The  At/antic 
Montlily  for  April  has  an  admirable  article  by  Professor  Reinsch  on  "The  New  Education  in 
China."— With  six  or  eight  state  legislatures  thrashing  out  the  problem  of  bettering  America's 
waterway  utilization,  Everybody's  Magazine  for  April  has  a  timely  and  interesting  article  under 
the  title  of  "  Making  Rivers  Work." — The  April  Suburban  Life  abounds  with  fine  contribu- 
tions. Among  them  will  be  found  Col.  James  H.  McClintock's  instructive  article,  "Where  the 
Ostrich  Feather  Crop  is  Grown."— In  the  April  number  of  The  Century  William  Roscoe  Thayer 
writes  interestingly  of  Abbott  Lawrence  Lowell,  Harvard's  new  president.  Mr.  Thayer  feels  that 
Professor  Lowell  possesses  in  unusual  abundance  those  diverse  qualifications  necessary  for  the 
head  of  a  great  institution  like  Harvard. — "  At  Home  with  the  C^ieen  of  Roumania,"  by  Marie 
Van  Vorst  in  the  April  Delineator,  gives  a  charming  glimpse  of  that  sweet  and  gracious  sovereign 
whom  the  world  knows  as  Carmen  Sylva,  the  author. —  The  Book  News  Monthly  is  a  boon  to 
busy  teachers  who  desire  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  latest  publications.  There  is  a  careful  classi- 
fication of  its  book  reviews,  which  are  thorough  but  concise,  and  are  intelligently  written.  The 
entire  contents  of  this  magazine,  devoted  to  Literature  and  Art,  will  appeal  to  the  up-to-date 
teacher. 
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Address  of  Welcome 

PRESIDENT    W.  H.  P.  FAUNCE 

|T  is  my  pleasant  task  to  bring  greeting  from  the 
Corporation  and  Faculty  of  Brown  University  to 
the  Seventh  Annual  Conference  of  our  Teachers' 
Association.  Seven  is  the  number  which  denotes 
completion.  We  have  surely  not  completed  our 
task ;  but  we  have  fairly  outlined  it,  have  dis- 
covered our  sphere,  have  more  than  justified  our 
existence,  have  shown  how  necessary  is  such  an 
association  in  this  part  of  the  country.  The  last  twenty  years 
have  been  years  of  lavish  giving  to  education.  Now  follows, 
naturally  and  inevitably,  the  period  of  criticism  and  reconstruc- 
tion. The  people  have  poured  their  millions  into  schools  and 
colleges,  and  now  they  are  demanding,  "  Give  an  account  of 
thy  stewardship  ! "  The  church  has  long  been  criticised  for 
failure  to  realize  its  possibility  ;  now  the  schools  are  brought  to 
the  bar.  Are  our  young  people  irreverent  and  lawless?  The 
reason  must  be  in  the  schools.  Is  industry  inhuman,  is  com- 
merce full  of  deceit,  and  politics  full  of  "  graft"?  The  schools 
must  be  at  fault.  Exaggerated  and  irrational  as  much  of  this 
criticism  is,  I  for  one  do  not  deprecate  it.  Publicity  cannot 
injure  our  cause.  The  better  the  public  knows  our  schools  the 
heartier  will  be  its  support. 

But  the  chief  problems  of  our  education  lie  on  the  border  line 
between  school  and  college.  The  chief  faults  in  many  schools 
come  from  the  introduction  of  university  methods  into  secondary 
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school  years,  and  the  chief  trouble  in  the  modern  college  is  the 
projection  of  the  kindergarten  attitude  upward  into  collegiate 
study.  Our  high  schools  are  rapidly  becoming  the  pride  of 
the  nation — no  longer  "feeders"  to  anything.  Our  colleges 
are  realizing  that  they  must  articulate  more  closely  their  work 
with  that  of  our  most  effective  schools. 

It  is  a  great  inspiration  to  live  and  work  in  days  of  transition 
and  transformation.  The  whole  educational  world  is  eager  for 
light,  waiting  for  suggestion,  ready  for  leadership.  The 
humblest  teacher  who  has  to-day  a  new  vision,  a  fresh  method, 
a  novel  idea,  may  gain  a  hearing  that  is  wide  as  the  land. 
May  this  gathering  succeed  in  placing  the  experience  of  each 
at  the  service  of  all.  ' 


Are   College  ILntrance  Requirements 
Excessive? 

The  Point  of  View  of  the  Preparatory  School 

WILLIAM    ORR,    CENTRAL    HIGH    SCHOOL,    SPRINGFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 

|N  my  adolescent  days,  when  to  teach  Greek  in  a 
high  school  was  not  regarded  as  a  crime  nor  to 
study  the  subject  a  blunder,  the  class  in  that 
language  were  entertained  and  at  the  same  time 
admonished  by  the  story  or  fable  of  the  donkey 
driver,  who  as  he  went  along  in  the  darkness  felt 
something  brush  against  his  face.  He  at  once 
decided  that  an  enemy  had  stretched  a  massive 
cable  across  the  road,  fell  on  his  knees  in  the  dust,  and  implored 
the  great  god  Heracles  to  clear  the  way  for  him.  His  devout 
entreaties  continued  until  dawn,  when,  behold,  the  mighty 
hawser  of  his  imagination  proved  to  be  but  a  spider  thread. 

A  modern  psychologist  might  use  this  tale  to  illustrate  the 
power  of  an  obsession  in  causing  paralysis  of  the  will.  Perhaps 
the  difficulties  of  admission  to  college  are  as  unreal  as  the 
obstacles  in  the  Greek  story,  and  are  to  be  as  quickly  dispelled 
by  the  light  of  clear  knowledge  and  vigorous  action.  Let  me 
state  the  case  in  this  way  !  How  many  high  school  graduates 
capable  of  profiting  by  a  college  course  are  deprived  of  such 
advantages  through  the  requirements  for  admission?  On  the 
other  hand,  are  there  not  instances  in  the  experience  of  each  of 
us  where  candidates  of  very  doubtful  quality  have  passed  the 
academic  portals  without  challenge?  A  study  of  the  practice 
of  colleges,  particularly  those  for  men,  discloses  an  attitude  of 
extreme  consideration  toward  the  applicant. 

Harvard  is  reputed  to  have  as  high  a  standard  of  admission 
as  any  Eastern  institution.  To  prepare  boys  for  the  Cambridge 
college  is  considered  as  a  test  of  thorough  secondary  instruction, 
and  in  criticism  of  admission  requirements  Harvard  is  gen- 
erally cited  as  a  notorious  sinner  against  the  preparatory  school. 
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Now,  Dean  Wallace  C.  Sabine  recently  made  a  frank  and 
illuminating  statement  of  the  usage  and  experience  of  Harvard 
in  admitting  candidates.  His  address  may  be  found  in  the 
Report  of  February,  1907,  of  the  Schoolmasters'  Association  of 
New  York  and  vicinity.  He  shows  from  carefully  compiled 
statistics  that  in  1906,  153  schools  sent  pupils  to  Harvard,  and 
that  76  of  these  presented  candidates  prepared  in  two,  four  or 
more  points  in  addition  to  the  required  26.  Over  half  the  high 
schools  were  in  this  class.  Dean  Sabine  continues  as  follows  : 
"  We  are  making,  probably  unconsciously,  a  false  claim  as  to 
our  requirements.  When  the  admission  requirements  were 
being  revised  by  the  faculty  eight  years  ago,  the  faculty  dis- 
cussed meeting  after  meeting,  the  number  of  points  which 
should  be  required ;  whether  the  number  of  points  under  the 
new  definitions  and  with  the  new  subjects  should  be  26  or  27. 
This  one  feature  was  discussed  at  great  length  and  26  was 
finally  decided  upon. 

"The  committee,  subsequently,  by  its  practice,  determined  the 
only  real  vital  fact,  the  number  of  points  required  for  admission. 
A  boy  is  admitted  on  less  than  26  points.  The  faculty  merely 
determined  the  number  of  points  or  conditions  with  which  we 
burden  his  university  work  if  he  does  not  offer  them.  I  am 
speaking  only  of  Harvard.  We  do  not  publish  in  the  catalogue 
the  terms  on  which  we  really  admit,  but  I  am  prepared  to  state 
to  you,  knowing  thoroughly  the  action,  first  of  the  old  com- 
mittee and  then  of  the  new,  as  nearly  as  possible  what  those 
terms  are.  We  have  announced,  and  we  act  on  it,  that  we  will 
admit,  considering  both  quantity  and  quality  ;  that  a  boy  may 
be  admitted  with,  say,  26  points  of  low  grade,  or  he  may  be 
admitted,  conditioned,  of  course,  with  less,  with  20,  or  if  the 
grades  are  good,  sometimes  with  less  than  20.  But  notwith- 
standing this  announcement  that  we  consider  quality  as  well  as 
quantity,  it  is  hard  to  get  the  fact  appreciated  by  the  schools. 
We  do  act  on  it.  We  refused  for  admission  this  past  summer 
boys  who  passed  20  points  and  even  22  points  with  low  grade. 
We  admitted  a  number  who  passed  20,  and  even  less  than  20, 
with  high  grade  and  presumably  high  quality." 

How  moderate  are  the  terms  of  admission  as  stated  by  Dean 
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Sabine  may  be  seen  from  this  summary.  A  candidate  for  the 
degree  of  A.B.  would  be  received  on  good  work  in  English 
(4),  French  (2),  Ancient  History  (2)  Algebra  (2),  Geometry 
(2),  Physics  (2),  Latin  (6),  a  total  of  2,800  recitations,  a 
minimum  requirement  for  graduation  from  any  reputable  high 
school. 

But  the  door  to  Harvard  is  even  wider  open.  In  the  dis- 
cussion of  his  paper,  Dean  Sabine  went  on  to  say  :  "  We  can- 
not state,  however,  the  terms  of  admission  to  the  university  so 
simply,  for  we  do  not  admit  upon  any  specified  number  of 
points.  We  consider  the  record  as  a  whole  ;  quality,  quantity, 
and,  I  may  add,  for  I  am  going  to  be  perfectly  frank,  the 
opportunities  that  a  boy  had  for  study  before  he  tried  the  exam- 
ination. There  are  small  high  schools,  in  little  tucked-away 
towns,  that  scarcely  ever  fit  a  boy  for  any  examination.  A 
boy  in  these  circumstances,  who  makes  a  reasonable  showing 
for  admission  is  admitted.  Also  we  consider  any  letters  that 
may  come  from  the  school  in  regard  to  the  boy ;  letters  which 
might  state  from  the  head  master  or  teacher  any  peculiar  per- 
sonal difficulties,  such  as  embarrassment  perhaps.  In  the  labora- 
tory examination,  for  example,  if  I  get  a  letter  from  a  teacher, 
saying  that  such  a  boy  stammers,  I  give  him  questions  which 
require  no  talking.  Another  boy's  difficulty  is  diffidence  and 
I  give  him  examples  that  do  not  increase  his  diffidence.  What 
I  do  in  a  single  examination  in  physics,  the  committee  on 
admission  does  for  that  boy's  record. 'J 

Now  it  is  fair  to  assume,  and  many  of  us  might  give  positive 
proof,  that  many  institutions  exercise  even  greater  latitude 
in  deciding  on  the  admission  of  candidates.  Certain  of  the 
women's  colleges,  when  the  examination  is  used,  in  part,  as 
a  means  of  limiting  the  size  of  the  entering  class  are  more 
rigid  in  enforcing  their  catalogue  requirements.  But  in  the 
main,  I  rest  on  my  assertion  that  no  worthy  youth  finds  the  door 
of  the  college  shut  in  his  face.  To  revert  to  the  fable — one 
may  hazard  the  guess,  that  the  donkey,  or  if  the  figure  is 
invidious,  the  pony,  if  allowed  to  go  on  his  way  would  have 
brushed  aside  the  spider  web,  even  while  his  conductor  was 
praying  lustily  to  the  gods  for  aid. 
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This  introduction  is  not  intended  as  a  plea  of  nolo  contendere 
in  the  case  of  secondary  school  versus  college,  but  rather  to 
clear  the  issue  of  some  of  the  vagueness  and  obscurity  that 
besets  it.  We  are  involved  in  a  measure,  in  a  mesh  of  mis- 
understanding, and  bewildered  by  the  fog  of  a  war  of  words. 
The  objection  to  the  existing  system  and  practice  of  college 
entrance  requirements,  in  general,  to  the  definitions  of  particular 
subjects,  and  the  nature  of  examination  cjuestions  is  found  in  the 
undue  and  unreasonable  demands  on  the  secondary  school 
curriculum,  and  the  overloading  of  pupils'  programs  with  a 
resulting  tendency  toward  mechanical  and  formal  methods  of 
instruction. 

Harvard  by  her  very  practice  of  admitting  candidates  on  less 
than  26  points,  recognizes  that  in  many  cases  her  requirements 
are  excessive.  Such  concessions  are  by  no  means  limited  to 
Harvard,  and  greatly  aid  the  candidate.  But  the  responsibility 
of  the  school  is  measured  by  the  full  requirements,  and  the 
conscientious  teacher  will  strain  every  nerve  and  urge  his 
pupils  to  cover  the  entire  ground,  so  as  to  escape  for  himself 
and  his  school  the  supposed  stigma  of  -conditions.  Again, 
the  requirements  of  a  particular  college  determine  the  load 
to  be  carried  by  the  pupil,  but  the  test  of  the  school  is  the 
sum  total  of  all  the  stipulations  laid  down  by  all  the  colleges 
and  institutions  to  which  that  school  sends  its  graduates.  Now 
it  is  desirable  that  a  public  high  school  should  distribute  its  pupils 
among  a  large  number  of  higher  institutions  and  not  become 
a  feeder  for  one  or  two  colleges.  The  advantages  of  such  a 
policy  are  obvious.  So  the  school  must  pay  the  penalty  in  a 
crushing  load  of  minute  details,  in  meeting  the  peculiarities 
of  different  college  examining  boards,  and  anticipating  the 
idiosyncrasies  of  certain  professors.  Some  idea  of  the  burden 
may  be  formed  from  the  variations  in  science  requirements. 
Boston  University  offers  nine  sciences  and  Pennsylvania 
one.  In  twenty-seven  colleges,  there  is  a  total  of  twelve : 
astronomy,  biology,  botany,  chemistry,  geology,  mineralogy, 
meteorology,  physical  geography,  physics,  physiography, 
physiology  and  zoology.  There  are  also  divergences  in 
the  number  of  periods  required  in  preparation  and  of  credits 
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given.  Definitions  and  questions  in  each  science  show  like 
variety.  In  many  colleges  a  text-book  studied  me^iioriter  is 
all  that  is  called  for.  Again  the  stress  is  laid  on  laboratory 
work  or  on  the  solving  of  different  problems.  The  periodic 
law  of  Mendelejeff  is  a  favorite  in  one  instance,  while  technical 
nomenclature  has  staunch  advocates.  Certain  papers  encour- 
age the  best  and  most  progressive  teaching,  while  others  put  a 
premium  on  mechanical,  routine  drill. 

These  differences  and  peculiarities  in  requirements,  defini- 
tions and  questions  are  by  no  means  confined  to  the  sciences. 
Each  college  endeavors  to  secure  some  distinction  by  the  tests 
it  imposes.  The  result  is  doubt  and  uncertainty  on  the  part  of 
the  secondary  school-teacher.  Out  of  a  desire  to  prepare 
pupils  for  the  unusual  and  peculiar  topics  likely  to  be  found  the 
instructor  racks  her  wits  and  bewilders  her  class.  A  critic  of 
examination  methods  puts  the  case  thus :  Many  professors 
realizing  that  the  test  of  ordinary  questions  is  soon  exhausted,, 
and  wishing  to  guard  against  repetition,  seek  with  great  zeal  for 
topics  not  likely  to  be  anticipated  in  regular  class  work. 
Illustrations  of  this  type  are  the  following  :  Define  the  Drago 
Doctrine,  Scutage,  Poynings  Law,  Podesta,  from  American 
and  Mediaeval  History.  In  English,  "  Explain  as  fully  as  you 
can  the  differences  between  the  life  of  ladies  and  knights  at  the 
time  of  King  Arthur  or  Ivanhoe  and  the  life  of  people  in  London 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  the  time  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley, 
of  Goldsmith,  and  of  Johnson."  Papers  for  German  translation 
have  been  taken  from  works  calling  for  the  training  of  a  doctor 
of  philosophy  to  rightly  apprehend. 

An  author  with  the  genius  of  a  Mark  Twain  might  find 
material  for  an  article  on  the  wit  and  humor  of  college  entrance 
examination  papers.  It  has  been  suggested  that  one  compiler 
must  have  been  in  his  early  days  an  undertaker  for  his  specialty 
appears  to  be  the  funeral  and  burial  customs  of  various  peoples, 
and  another  paper  furnishes  a  choice  line  of  examples  in 
French  which  have  provoked  wide-spread  merriment  among 
language  teachers.  An  illustration  of  this  type  of  questions 
is  herewith  given.  "Indicate  the  pronunciation  of  au,  on,  ai^ 
atl,/€mme,  rien^Jin^faim,  de,  vent.''^     Imagine  a  conscientious, 
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faithful  and  anxious  candidate  attempting  to  transmute  the 
elusive,  evanescent  sound  symbols  into  hard,  fixed  written 
characters  ! 

A  knowledge  of  the  capacities  and  needs  of  pupils  of  the 
secondary  school  age  leads  one  to  the  conclusion  that  too  much 
is  expected  in  many  subjects.  In  the  classics  the  requirements 
in  Latin  and  Greek  prose  composition  are  neither  reasonable 
nor  desirable.  To  include  in  ancient  history  the  study  of 
Oriental  peoples  and  the  tortuous  and  involved  period  from  the 
death  of  Commodus  to  the  time  of  Charlemagne  is  now 
regarded  as  a  mistake.  There  is  also  strong  objection  in  many 
quarters  to  the  amount  called  for  in  algebra  and  to  the  wide 
range  of  original  exercises  in  geometry.  The  general  criticism 
of  the  English  requirements  is  known  of  all  men,  and  the  recent 
action  of  the  conference  of  English  teachers  indicates  that 
certain  of  these  evils  are  to  pass  while  this  statement  of  policy 
points  a  way  to  a  radical  reform  of  the  entire  examination 
system. 

"  During  the  next  three  years  applicants  for  admission  to 
American  colleges  and  universities  which  conform  to  agreed- 
upon  standards  of  admission  may  base  their  entrance  composi- 
tions upon  '  personal  experience,  general  knowledge  and  studies 
other  than  English.'  In  short,  the  more  natural  method  is 
to  be  followed  of  letting  the  student  write  about  what  he  has 
seen  and  heard  or  what  he  may  have  acquired  at  first  hand, 
rather  than  of  compelling  him  to  imitate  prescribed  models  in 
English,  however  excellent.  How  much  need  there  is  of 
trained  observation  and  narration  among  secondary  school 
graduates  and  university  freshmen  and  sophomores  can  only 
be  appreciated  by  one  who  has  passed  upon  a  set  of  test  papers, 
following  lectures  where  students  have  been  expected  to  repro- 
duce the  ideas  of  others  in  words  of  their  own.  An  experi- 
enced journalist,  who  recently  had  this  experience  at  a  famous 
university,  has  not  recovered  his  respect  for  formal  education 
in  this  country,  so  limited  was  the  range  of  thought  and 
expression  revealed  in  the  tests." 

A  large  element  in  the  dissatisfaction  among  high  school 
teachers  with  the  college  requirements  is  due  to  the  demands 
the  community  makes  on  the  curriculum.  The  time  has  passed 
when  a  public  high  school  has  as  its  main  function  to  prepare 
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for  college  examination.  More  important  duties  are  laid  upon 
it.  Subjects  of  a  practical  nature  are  pressing  for  recognition. 
A  wide  range  of  electives  is  imperative.  Place  must  be  found 
for  such  subjects  as  drawing,  music,  applied  art,  personal 
hygiene,  physical  training.  The  principal  must  be  a  many- 
sided  man,  not  an  expert  on  college  preparation.  So  the 
elaboration  of  the  demands  of  the  college  has  caused  an  ever- 
widening  gap  between  our  best  modern  high  schools  and  the 
institutions  of  collegiate  rank. 

Another  difficulty  is  caused  by  the  call  for  practical  studies, 
as  bookkeeping,  stenography,  typewriting,  domestic  science, 
wood  and  metal  working,  mechanical  drawing,  and  in  the  rural 
districts  some  approaches  to  the  study  of  agriculture.  More 
than  this,  science  and  history  are  now  taught  with  reference  to 
local  conditions.  For  such  lines  of  work  the  college  makes 
no  provision  in  its  requirements,  and  to  that  extent,  at  least, 
places  at  a  disadvantage  the  high  school  engaged  in  doing  a 
real  service  to  the  community. 

So  the  existing  examination  system  is  open  to  the  charge  of 
following  and  perpetuating  old-time  scholastic  ideals.  The 
emphasis  is  laid  on  a  somewhat  artificial  skill  in  memorizing. 
English,  history,  language,  science,  and  to  some  extent  mathe- 
matics, are  regarded  as  bodies  of  organized  information  ;  and  the 
pupil  who  has  acquired  an  encyclopedia-like  command  of  verbal 
statements  is  most  likely  to  meet  the  examination  tests.  The 
class-room  instruction  becomes  mechanical,  formal  and  lifeless. 
Perchance  in  making  sure  of  their  tithes  of  mint,  anise  and 
cumin  our  educational  doctors  have  failed  in  the  weightier 
matters  of  the  law,  and  in  all  charity  and  without  malice  the 
secondary  school  may  say,  "  Ye  have  done  the  things  ye  ought 
not  to  have  done  and  left  undone  the  things  ye  ought  to  have 
done." 

Presumably  an  examination  has  two  objects — one  to  safe- 
guard the  standard  of  the  college  and  the  other  to  promote  the 
efficiency  of  the  preparatory  courses.  As  regards  the  first 
purpose,  it  is  well  to  note  that  definite  specific  equipment  in 
certain  subjects  is  no  longer  needed.  In  former  days,  say 
twenty-five  years  ago,  the  college  student  continued  with  his 
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Latin,  his  Greek,  his  ancient  history  and  his  mathematics. 
Unless  he  had  at  command  the  elements  of  those  subjects  he 
worked  at  a  great  disadvantage.  But  under  the  elective  sys- 
tem this  close  articulation  in  subject-matter  is  no  longer  called 
for.  So  general  training  and  aptitude  assume  a  large  importance 
in  the  early  months  of  the  college  course.  As  far  as  particular 
subjects  are  concerned,  the  student  should  enter  college,  not  so 
much  with  a  certain  amount  of  well-ordered  information  at  com- 
mand, as  with  an  equipment  in  real  knowledge,  with  the  tools  of 
the  study  in  his  possession,  and  with  the  ability,  skill  and  disposi- 
tion to  use  them.  Now  the  secondary  school  may  rightly  ask  the 
college  to  so  frame  definitions,  and  direct  and  conduct  exam- 
inations as  to  encourage  the  genuine  mastery  of  preparatory 
work.  As  the  true  teacher  is  not  a  setter  of  tasks  but  a  guide, 
leader  and  inspiration,  such  should  be  the  function  of  the  higher 
institutions  of  learning  in  their  relation  to  the  secondary  schools. 
The  motive  of  self-protection,  the  setting-up  of  arbitrary  stand- 
ards, the  assumption  of  authority,  are  far  removed  from  the  true 
and  right  attitude. 

One  who  studies  the  relations  between  the  high  schools  of 
the  West  and  state  universities  cannot  but  conclude  that  a 
better  basis  for  mutual  helpfulness  exists  there  than  in  the  East. 
If  the  general  control  of  examinations  is  to  be  vested  in  a 
central  governing  body  such  as  the  college  board,  care  must  be 
taken  lest  while  the  evils  of  differences  and  lack  of  uniformity 
are  driven  out,  their  place  may  be  taken  by  a  sevenfold  more 
dangerous,  soulless,  impersonal  bureaucratic  machine. 

A  few  illustrations  of  the  use  of  definitions  and  examinations 
to  encourage  and  require  the  best  work  in  the  secondary  schools 
may  help  to  make  clear  my  meaning.  Some  of  us  may  recall 
the  time  when  science  was  taught  from  the  text-book.  The 
sum  total  of  result  was  the  ability  to  recite  more  or  less  glibly 
definitions,  formulas  and  descriptions.  Pupils  so  taught  had 
no  mastery  of  scientific  method,  no  contact  with  realities,  and 
no  skill  in  understanding  and  handling  apparatus.  But  Har- 
vard put  into  her  catalogue  requirements  that  could  be  met  only 
through  the  laboratory  method.  The  result  has  been  a  revolu- 
tion in  the  instruction  in  science.     These  influences  once  set  in 
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motion,  because  they  had  a  vital  element,  have  grown  until  in 
many  schools  physics,  chemistry,  and  botany,  are  far  in  advance 
of  the  present  Harvard  requirements.  But  the  debt  of  second- 
ary schools  to  President  Eliot  for  his  initiative  can  never  be 
paid.  We  have  seen  how  in  English  the  conferences  of  both 
college  and  school  are  working  toward  a  method  that  shall 
encourage  and  call  for  a  real  mastery  of  expression  in  that 
language  and  a  true  appreciation  of  literature. 

Modern  language  and  history  afford  an  excellent  field  for 
the  application  of  the  principle.  At  present  what  a  sad  muddle 
American  schools  are  making  of  the  teaching  of  French  and 
German.  After  two  or  three  years  before  college  and  two  or 
three  years  in  college,  the  student  has  in  his  possession  a 
curious  mixture  of  syntax,  halting  and  imperfect  translation, 
stammering  and  uncertain  speech,  and  a  very  limited  ability  to 
follow  any  extended  discourse  in  one  of  these  tongues.  Con- 
trast such  results  with  the  mastery  of  English  shown  by 
German  schoolboys,  their  fluent  utterance  and  ready  compre- 
hension. Here  is  an  opportunity  for  leadership  on  the  part  of 
the  colleges  that  will  have  even  more  notable  and  significant 
results  than  did  the  new  requirements  for  science.  Again 
Harvard  is  showing  leadership,  and  her  faculty  has  within  the 
past  few  weeks  passed  this  significant  resolution:  "That  the 
departments  of  German  and  Latin  be  requested  to  define  and 
administer  examinations  in  French  and  German,  the  purpose  of 
which  shall  be  to  test  ability  to  read  and  write  those  languages 
and  to  understand  them  when  spoken  or  read  aloud." 

Why  should  not  history  become  a  truly  vital  and  real  experi- 
ence of  secondary  school  pupils?  Cannot  a  way  be  found  to 
so  present  this  subject  that  the  learner  may  live  in  the  times 
and  events  of  Rome,  Athens,  Sparta,  England,  and  America? 
The  adolescent  imagination  is  quick  to  recreate  the  heroes  of 
former  times,  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  Solon  and  Lycurgus,  to  fight 
with  Miltiades,  Hannibal,  Nelson  and  Washington,  to  guide 
the  destinies  of  a  people  with  Caesar,  Pericles,  Cromwell  and 
Lincoln.  But  instead  of  bread  we  try  to  satisfy  the  mind  and 
spirit  with  the  husks  of  logical  outlines,  tables  of  chronology, 
lists  of  rulers,  and  pedigrees  of  kings,  and  then  wonder  that  a 
healthy  appetite  revolts  at  such  a  regimen. 
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A  reconstruction  of  entrance  requirements  on  such  a  basis  as 
indicated  would  help  to  dispel  many  of  the  difficulties  and  mis- 
understandings that  now  exist  in  the  debatable  territory  between 
school  and  college. 

Definitions  and  questions  would  be  made  with  an  intelli- 
gent and  sympathetic  understanding  of  the  possibilities  of  the 
pupil  of  high  school  age.  He  would  not,  on  the  one  hand  be 
demoralized  by  the  application  of  kindergarten  methods,  long 
since  outgrown,  or  on  the  other  hand  be  discouraged  by  the 
imposition  of  tasks  calling  for  the  maturer  judgment  and  power 
of  analysis  and  synthesis  of  the  youth  of  twenty  or  twenty-two. 
The  process  and  methods  of  instruction  would  keep  pace  with 
the  natural  development  of  the  mind.  Advantage  would  be 
taken  of  nascent  periods,  when  the  soul  most  readily  makes 
language,  history,  mathematics  and  science  its  own.  Genuine 
interest  and  joy  in  study  would  be  secured. 

Such  training,  mastery  of  subject  and  delight  in  study  would 
give  the  college  instructor  classes  in  which  he  would  find  a 
desire  and  capacity  to  use  to  the  full  the  opportunities  of  labora- 
tory, museums,  libraries,  lecture  room  and  recitation  hall ;  and 
a  fair  and  enduring  superstructure  of  education  be  erected  on 
a  real  and  substantial  foundation.  And  in  this  honest  endeavor 
to  aid  the  high  school  in  its  proper  work  the  American  college 
may  rediscover  its  field  and  reason  for  existence  and  find  itself 
again. 


Are  College  Entrance  Requirements 
ILxcessive  ? 

The  College  Point  of  View 

ALEXANDER   MEIKLEJOHN,   DEAN    OF    BROWN    UNIVERSITY 

S  I  attempt  to  state  to  you  the  college  point  of 
view  with  regard  to  our  problem  this  afternoon, 
I  take  much  comfort  in  President  Faunce's 
remark  that  even  the  words  of  a  novice  are 
nowadays  of  value  in  the  discussion  of  educa- 
tional problems.  I  cannot  pretend  to  speak  to 
you  as  in  any  way  representing  the  university,  or 
as  one  whose  experience  is  sufficient  to  justify  the 
holding  of  definite  opinions  on  the  problem.  It  would  be  much 
better  if  Professor  Davis  or  Professor  Upton  were  in  my  place, 
since  either  is  far  better  fitted  by  experience  and  by  grasp  of 
the  problem  to  deal  with  it. 

If  the  schools  should  ask  us  what  it  is  we  are  trying  to  secure 
by  our  entrance  requirements,  the  most  direct  answer  would  be 
that  we  want  students  well  prepared  to  do  the  college  work. 
And  if  the  schools  should  reply  that  the  amount  of  preparation 
which  they  are  able  to  give  is  necessarily  limited,  then  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  only  secure  position  which  we  can  take  is  that 
we  want  such  preparation  as  a  good  school  is  able  to  give  in 
four  years.  And  if,  further,  the  question  is  asked.  How  much 
work  ought  to  be  accomplished  by  the  school  in  four  years?  it 
does  not  seem  to  me  possible  for  any  college  teacher  to  answer 
the  question.  The  men  who  ought  to  be  called  upon  to  tell 
how  much  work  can  be  done  in  the  schools  are  the  men  in 
charge  of  that  work,  who  have  had  actual  experience  in 
carrying  it  on.  So  far  as  I  can  see  at  present,  I  should  be 
quite  willing  to  accept  the  judgment  of  any  genuinely  repre- 
sentative assembly  of  school  principals,  who  would  give  a 
definite  answer  to  the  question.  How  much  work  can  properly 
be  required  of  a  student  who  is  taking  four  years  of  preparation 
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for  college  study?  If  the  time  should  come,  which  is  appar- 
ently approaching,  when  we  shall  have  a  definite  standard  of 
time  values  by  which  to  measure  the  various  elements  of  the 
school  curriculum,  then  I  should  like  to  see  an  association  of 
school  principals  meet  together  to  decide  in  terms  of  points  or 
units  of  time  value  what  the  standard  of  admission  to  college 
should  be  in  total  amount.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  our 
colleges  ought  then  to  accept  the  judgment  of  the  schools  as  to 
the  total  amount  without  further  question.  For  one,  I  should 
be  glad  to  do  what  I  can  to  secure  that  result. 

What  I  have  just  said  may  be  very  easily  misunderstood,  and 
so  I  should  like  to  add  a  word  of  explanation.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  colleges  must  always  require  that  students  applying 
for  certain  courses  of  study  shall  have  taken  certain  amounts 
of  work  along  lines  leading  directly  to  those  studies  before 
admission  to  college.  For  example,  I  presume  that  we  at 
Brown,  so  long  as  our  present  courses  of  A.B.,  Ph.B.  and 
Sc.B.  are  maintained,  will  insist  that  any  student  applying  for 
the  degree  of  A.B.  shall  have  had  certain  amounts  of  study  in 
English,  mathematics,  ancient  and  modern  language ;  that 
students  applying  for  the  degree  of  Ph.B.  shall  have  had  a 
certain  amount  of  English,  language  and  mathematics  ;  and 
that  students  applying  for  the  scientific  course  shall  have  had 
English,  higher  mathematics,  modern  language  and  some 
science.  In  no  one  of  these  cases,  however,  will  this  prescrip- 
tion of  studies  leading  directly  to  a  college  course  cover  the  full 
amount  of  the  entrance  requirement,  and  I  should  be  willing 
that  the  remainder  of  that  requirement  should  be  determined 
by  the  school  authorities  in  accordance  with  their  judgment  as 
to  what  constitutes  the  best  intellectual  and  moral  training  for 
students  who  intend  to  take  a  college  course.  It  seems  fairly 
evident  to  one  who  views  the  situation  more  or  less  from  the 
outside  that  during  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years  the  schools 
have  been  subjected  to  quite  enough  pressure  with  regard  to 
the  quantitative  phase  of  the  entrance  requirements.  We  may 
now  trust  to  them  the  fixing  of  the  amount  of  the  requirement, 
and  may  take  up  with  them  and  for  ourselves  the  question  of 
quality  in  preparation.     If,  therefore,  the  question  be  asked 
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directly,  "  Are  college  entrance  requirements  excessive?"  I  for 
one  am  willing  to  say  that  so  far  as  the  total  amount  is  con- 
cerned, probably  they  are,  because  the  general  trend  of  school 
opinion  seems  to  be  decidedly  in  that  direction.  However,  I 
feel  that  a  more  valuable  answer  to  that  question  will  be  given 
when  representative  school  principals  meet  together  to  discuss 
the  problem  in  all  its  phases,  and  unite  in  some  expression  with 
regard  to  it. 

There  is,  however,  one  point  with  regard  to  entrance  require- 
ments which  it  seems  to  me  should  be  definitely  insisted  upon 
if  any  readjustment  is  to  be  made.  I  refer  to  the  abolition  of 
the  custom  of  allowing  entrance  conditions  to  students  who 
come  to  college  directly  from  the  schools.  It  seems  to  me 
that  if  our  school  principals  agree  that  a  certain  amount  of  work 
should  be  done  by  the  pupil  in  four  years,  it  is  incumbent  upon 
the  colleges  to  insist  that  the  student  shall  not  be  allowed  to 
take  up  college  work  until  that  requirement  has  been  met. 
This  general  principle  is  being  insisted  upon  in  many  different 
quarters  at  present,  and  I  hope  that  the  sentiment  will  soon  find 
expression  in  concerted  action  by  the  colleges.  We  are  in- 
formed by  Mr.  Bowman,  of  the  Carnegie  Institute  for  the 
Advancement  of  Teaching,  that  at  Columbia,  Harvard,  Prince- 
ton and  Yale  from  fifty  to  sixty  per  cent  of  the  students  who 
present  themselves  for  admission  have  not  met  the  requirements 
laid  down  in  the  college  catalogues  as  prescribed  for  all  students 
who  wish  to  take  up  college  work.  The  same  percentage 
holds  at  Brown,  and  I  presume  at  most  of  our  sister  institutions. 
Such  a  situation  seems  to  me  radically  wrong  in  principle,  and 
there  is  no  one  among  us  who  is  not  keenly  aware  of  its  evil 
effects  in  practice. 

The  system  of  entrance  requirements  as  formulated  in  our 
college  catalogues  is  ostensibly  the  statement  of  a  minimum 
requirement.  As  such,  it  has  no  direct  bearing  upon  the  work 
of  the  best  students.  It  is  rather  a  prescription  of  what  must  be 
done  by  the  poorest  student  who  is  admitted  to  the  institution. 
Those  of  us  who  are  engaged  in  college  work  know  how  futile 
is  the  attempt  to  make  the  mere  pass  mark  a  matter  of  interest 
to  students  of  genuine  ability  and  industry,  and  the  same  thing 
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is  true  with  regard  to  the  preparatory  standards.  The  attempt  to 
use  the  same  system  of  entrance  requirements  to  accomplish  the 
double  task  of  stimulating  the  better  students  and  weeding  out 
the  poorest  ones  ends  in  failure  in  both  directions.  No  college 
can,  as  one  of  our  college  presidents  recently  suggested,  make 
sure  of  getting  the  best  students  by  establishing  the  longest  list 
of  entrance  subjects,  for  to  the  really  able  and  well-prepared 
student  any  minimum  prescription  is  unimportant.  And  on  the 
other  hand,  any  system  which  is  formulated  with  the  better  stu- 
dents in  mind  will  be  so  twisted  out  of  shape  in  its  application 
to  the  ill  prepared  as  to  lose  much  of  its  reliability  as  a  standard 
of  measurement.  It  will  also  introduce  genuine  evils  which 
ought  if  possible  to  be  avoided. 

The  evils  resulting  from  the  system  of  entrance  conditions  are 
evidenced  by  what  seems  to  me  the  worst  defect  of  our  students  ; 
namely,  their  inability  to  meet  a  definite  requirement  at  a  defi- 
nite time  and  in  a  definite  way.  For  some  reason  or  other  as  a 
result  of  their  training  up  to  the  time  when  they  come  to  us, 
they  do  not  seem  to  understand  what  it  means  to  meet  a  require- 
ment. Their  attitude  is  that  of  doing  as  well  as  they  can  with 
proper  allowance  for  other  engagements  ;  of  doing  work  as 
nearly  on  time  as  possible;  of  doing  it  in  some  way  or  other 
which  seems  to  them  appropriate  to  the  occasion  and  to  the 
amount  of  eflfort  they  are  willing  to  expend  upon  the  matter. 
Volitionally,  they  seem  not  trained  in  the  power  of  controlling 
their  actions  according  to  a  definite  idea  of  a  task  which  is  to 
be  done  and  done  without  fail. 

If  this  statement  which  I  have  just  made  is  a  justifiable  one, 
then  it  seems  to  me  that  in  every  way  possible  we  should 
attempt  to  counteract  the  tendency.  I  am  afraid  that  many  of 
our  educational  theories  at  the  present  time  are  at  fault  in  this 
matter,  and  have  emphasized  so  strongly  the  notion  of  the  con- 
tinuity of  intellectual  development  that  we  have  lost  from  view 
the  sharp  breaks  in  training  which  are  necessary  under  exist- 
ing social  conditions.  We  have  insisted  so  strongly  upon  the 
significance  of  the  personality  with  all  its  peculiarities  that  we 
have  ignored  the  social  aspects  of  the  moral  problem.  How- 
ever far  it  may  be  true  that  the  life  of  each  individual  is  con- 
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tinuous,  however  we  may  construe  the  moral  life  as  the  working 
out  of  personal  character  and  ideal,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  each  individual  lives  in  definite  relations  with  other  indi- 
viduals, and  that  each  must  be  able  to  demand  of  others  and  to 
expect  from  them  certain  definite  modes  of  activity  upon  which 
he  can  count  under  definite  circumstances.  It  is  quite  true  when 
I  assign  a  task  in  logic,  that  if  the  personal  circumstances 
of  each  member  of  the  class  were  taken  into  account,  a  dif- 
ferent time  for  its  accomplishment  might  be  set  for  each  indi- 
vidual, and  a  different  way  of  doing  the  problem  might  be 
fitting  for  each  pupil ;  but  as  the  teacher  of  a  class,  I  must 
ignore  and  disregard  these  peculiarities,  and  as  members  of 
the  class,  the  pupils  must  learn  that  at  a  given  time  the  work 
is  to  be  done  in  the  way  prescribed.  Any  one  who  has  failed 
to  learn  this  lesson  is  unfit  for  social  relationships  as  they 
now  exist  in  all  the  complexity  of  our  social  living.  In  the 
educational  world  as  in  business  or  medicine  or  preaching, 
there  must  be  times  of  "  rounding  up,"  times  when  definite 
tasks  are  to  be  accomplished.  It  is  not  enough  for  one's 
fellows  that  one  is  growing  in  power.  It  is  requisite  that  one 
do  what  his  social  situation  demands  of  him.  Now  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  time  of  entering  college  is  one  of  the  times  which 
we  should  seize  upon  for  the  very  definite  and  decisive  "  round- 
ing up  "of  the  student.  He  should  be  told  at  the  beginning 
of  his  preparatory  course  that  certain  work  must  be  accom- 
plished before  the  college  studies  can  be  entered  upon.  If 
that  work  has  not  been  accomplished,  then  the  student  cannot 
enter  college.  Just  as  we  would  not  think  of  giving  him  his 
diploma  of  graduation  until  all  the  required  courses  had  been 
taken,  so  it  seems  that  we  should  not  think  of  admitting  him 
until  all  entrance  requirements  had  been  met.  The  question 
in  the  form,  "  Is  it  better  for  the  student  as  an  individual  to  go 
back  to  school  or  to  enter  college  even  though  his  preparation 
is  not  quite  complete?"  seems  to  me  to  leave  out  of  account  the 
most  important  element  in  the  situation.  The  question  is,  "  Is 
it  wise  to  allow  a  student  to  undertake  another  and  more  diffi- 
cult task  when  he  is  clearly  conscious  and  we  are  clearly  con- 
scious that  he  has  failed  to  accomplish  the  task  previously  set 
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him?"  Whatever  the  intellectual  gain  for  the  time  of  such  a 
policy,  I  am  personally  convinced  that  the  moral  loss  and  the 
ultimate  intellectual  loss  are  far  more  important. 

If  now,  we  try  to  sum  up  our  results  from  the  college  point 
of  view,  I  think  we  may  answer  the  question,  "Are  college 
entrance  requirements  excessive?"  in  different  ways.  If  the 
question  means,  "Are  our  students  too  well  trained  when  they 
come  to  us,  is  the  general  level  of  intellectual  achievement 
above  that  which  might  normally  be  required  of  the  schools?" 
I  should  answer  decidedly  "  No."  From  the  standpoint  of  quality 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  schools  as  well  as  colleges  are  not 
accomplishing  what  they  ought  to  do.  The  students  who  come 
to  us  are  not  well  fitted  for  the  studies  which  we  give  them. 
Under  the  existing  administration  of  our  entrance  requirements 
many  students,  I  am  sure,  are  admitted  to  college  who  might 
much  better  be  in  school.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  question 
■be,  "  Should  every  student  who  fails  to  meet  the  entrance 
requirements  be  excluded  from  college  life?"  I  think  it  quite 
obvious  that  the  answer  must  be  "  No."  Evidently  Columbia, 
Harvard,  Princeton,  Yale  and  Brown  are  not  willing  to  exclude 
^fty  or  sixty  per  cent  of  their  freshman  class  each  year.  If 
then  the  requirements  are  to  be  administered  as  it  seems  to  me 
they  ought  to  be  administered,  evidently  the  amount  of  require- 
ment should  be  lowered.  The  proper  answer  to  the  question 
however,  cannot,  I  am  sure,  be  given  from  any  one  of  these 
points  of  views,  but  must  take  into  account  all  points  of  view. 
The  schools  should  tell  us  how  much  ground  they  can  cover  in 
four  years  and  should  then  set  themselves  the  task  of  producing 
a  much  better  intellectual  and  moral  product  than  they  are  at 
present  giving.  The  colleges,  by  their  methods  of  administer- 
ing entrance  requirements  and  by  their  instruction  of  their  own 
pupils,  should  carry  on  the  work  where  the  schools  have  left 
it.  And  whatever  our  point  of  view,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
must  realize  that  the  school  and  college  have  a  common 
difficulty  and  a  common  task,  and  that  therefore  they  must 
co-operate  both  in  planning  and  in  execution  of  needed 
improvements  in  our  methods  of  education. 
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The  Reasonable  Solution 

WILSON    FARRAND,    NEWARK   ACADEMY,    NEWARK,    NEW  JERSEY 

HE  question  that  I  am  to  try  to  answer  is  a  very 
simple  one  :  How  much  may  the  college  prop- 
erly demand  for  admission?  The  emphasis  is  on 
the  words  hozu  mitch.  I  am  not  concerned  with 
the  question  of  what  subjects  should  be  required 
or  allowed,  whether  Latin  should  be  a  requisite 
for  all  courses,  or  whether  a  knowledge  of  coun- 
terpoint and  skill  in  blacksmithing  are  legitimate 
alternatives.  I  am  discussing  the  question  of  quantity  alone, 
and  shall  confine  myself  strictly  to  that.  Some  rash  individual 
has  had  the  temerity  to  say  that  college  entrance  requirements 
are  too  great  in  quantity.  Before  we  are  prepared  to  assert  or 
deny  the  truth  of  that  proposition  we  must  find  an  answer  to  the 
question  that  I  have  stated — how  much  may  the  college  prop- 
erly require?  When  we  have  done  that,  we  shall  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  measure  the  requirements  of  any  particular  college  and 
to  see  whether  they  exceed  the  limit,  that  is  whether  they  are 
excessive  or  not. 

There  are  three  possible  points  of  view  from  which  we  may 
look  at  this  question.  First,  we  may  look  at  it  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  college  teacher,  and  ask  what  preparation  is  neces- 
sary to  do  college  work.  When  I  protested  to  a  professor  in 
regard  to  the  requirement  of  his  college  in  a  certain  subject,  he 
replied,  "That is  necessary  if  the  students  are  going  to  carry 
my  Freshman  course."  That  is  one  point  of  view,  and  if  we 
accept  his  standpoint  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said. 

The  second  point  of  view  may  be  called  that  of  the  parent. 
From  this  standpoint  the  question  to  be  answered  is,  What  is 
the  student  capable  of  ?  This  is  the  question  that  was  forced 
upon  me  recently  in  regard  to  one  of  my  daughters — I  teach 
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boys  while  my  children  are  all  girls,  so  that  in  this  respect  I 
rank  as  a  mere  parent.  I  found  that,  in  my  judgment,  she  was 
studying  more  subjects  than  she  could  assimilate  at  one  time.  I 
was  met,  however,  by  the  undoubted  fact  that  they  were  all 
needed  for  college  entrance,  and  by  the  assertion  that  the 
"  other  girls,"  with  no  greater  ability  than  she,  were  carrying 
them  satisfactorily.  Happening  to  combine  the  unreasonable- 
ness of  a  parent  with  the  assurance  of  a  schoolmaster,  I  insisted 
on  cutting  off  one  study,  with  the  result  of  an  immediate  improve- 
ment in  physical  condition  and  in  intellectual  serenity.  The 
cost  is  a  year  in  time,  but  in  this  case,  at  least,  the  result  is 
worth  it. 

The  third  standpoint  is  that  of  the  schoolmaster  and  the  stu- 
dent of  education,  and  the  question  here  is.  What  is  the  school 
able  to  supply? 

Which  of  these  three  points  of  view  is  the  correct  one? 
What  is  to  determine  the  amount  of  preparatory  work  that  the 
college  may  rightly  demand  ?  Is  it  the  desire  of  the  college,  the 
capacity  of  the  student,  or  the  ability  of  the  school  ?  Let  us 
examine  these  three  positions  critically  and  candidly,  in  order 
that  we  may  see  where  the  truth  really  lies. 

The  first  position,  that  the  needs  of  college  work  should  de- 
termine the  requirements  for  entrance,  is  not  always  openly 
proclaimed  to-day,  but  still  it  is  to  a  considerable  extent  acted 
upon,  and  sometimes  announced.  When  we,  some  of  us,  pro- 
tested that  the  advanced  algebra,  involving  the  theory  of 
equations,  etc.,  required  for  admission  to  the  Cornell  Engineer- 
ing School,  was  beyond  the  ability  of  the  ordinary  sub-freshman 
to  master  thoroughly,  we  were  met  with  the  statement  that  if 
the  students  were  to  complete  in  four  years  the  mathematics 
necessary  for  engineering,  it  was  essential  that  this  work  should 
be  done  before  entrance.  Frankly,  I  do  not  believe  it,  but  the 
position  is  a  thoroughly  sound  one  for  a  professional  school. 
In  that  case  a  certain  goal  is  to  be  reached  before  the  student  is 
fitted  to  practice  his  profession,  and  it  is  perfectly  legitimate  to 
insist,  if  necessary,  that  he  shall  take  one,  two  or  four  years  of 
college  work  before  beginning  his  professional  studies. 

But   the  college  is  different    from    the    professional    school. 
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Here  there  is  no  arbitrary  standard  of  attainment.  There  is 
no  settledline,  on  one  side  of  which  all  is  school  work,  and  on 
the  other  all  is  college  work.  To-day  plane  geometry  is  rec- 
ognized as  a  school  study,  but  barely  fifty  years  ago  it  was  just 
as  distinctly  a  college  study,  and  we  have  to  go  back  little  more 
than  a  hundred  years  to  find  a  time  when  no  college  in  the 
country  required  any  mathematics  for  entrance,  and  when 
Harvard  and  Yale  regarded  arithmetic  as  a  proper  study  for 
their  senior  years.  It  is  not  possible  to  say  that  college  work 
in  any  subject  begins  at  a  certain  definite  point,  and  that  all 
that  precedes  that  point  must  be  done  before  coming  to  college. 
The  line  of  division  has  been  frequently  changed.  The  same 
thing  is  found  to  be  true  when  we  consider  the  sum  total  of  col- 
lege requirements.  The  boy  going  to  Harvard  or  Yale  to-day 
has  to  cover  from  one  to  two  years  more  of  preparatory  work 
than  his  grandfather  did.  He  does  in  school  a  large  part  of 
what  his  progenitor  did  in  college.  The  point  that  I  am  mak- 
ing is  simply  this — there  is  no  fixed  point  at  which  college  work 
begins.  If  the  college  professor  says — and  I  am  actually  quot- 
ing— "I  want  logarithms  covered  before  entrance,  because 
that  subject  is  needed  in  my  Freshman  course,"  we  reply, 
"We  sympathize  with  your  desire,  but  we  recognize  no  right 
by  which  you  can  demand  it."  When  a  professor  of  English 
said  to  me  recently,  "  I  want  my  students  to  have  a  systematic 
course  in  the  history  of  English  Literature  before  they  enter 
college,  so  that  I  may  begin  at  once  more  advanced  work  with 
them,"  I  replied,  "  I  respect  your  desire,  but  when  it  comes  to 
making  a  requirement,  the  question  is  not  what  you  want,  but 
what  we  are  able  to  give." 

The  college  is  not  an  independent  unit ;  it  is  one  link  in  a 
chain,  one  step  in  a  series.  Historically,  it  has  always  required 
for  admission  not  what  it  wanted,  but  what  it  could  get,  and 
the  question  now  is  not  what  it  wants,  but  what  we  can  give  it. 
The  first  point  of  view  is  absolutely  untenable.  The  work  of 
the  college  can  only  begin  where  the  work  of  the  school  leaves 
off. 

The  second  point  of  view  appeals  more  strongly  to  us.  The 
capacity  of  the  student  appears  at  first  sight  to  offer  a  fair  basis 
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of  measurement.  But  is  this  so?  Does  it  afford  a  fixed  and 
definite  standard?  The  work  required  strained  the  powers  of 
my  daughter  in  her  senior  year  in  school,  but  by  allowing  an 
extra  year  for  her  preparation,  it  is  brought  well  within  her 
grasp.  The  age  of  entrance  to  college  has  gone  up  from  six- 
teen to  eighteen.  If  you  raise  it  to  twenty  or  twenty-one,  you 
will  correspondingly  increase  the  capacity  of  the  students.  If 
you  are  willing  to  postpone  indefinitely  the  time  of  admission 
you  can  bring  anything  within  their  capacity. 

In  other  words,  the  "  capacity  of  the  student"  is  a  phrase  that 
needs  defining  ;  it  is  a  variable  quantity.  You  must  specify  the 
age  or  the  point  at  which  his  capacity  is  to  be  estimated.  If 
you  say  the  "  capacity  of  the  average  student  at  seventeen  or 
eighteen,"  or  "  at  graduation  from  the  high  school,"  you  have 
something  definite  on  which  to  work.  It  seems  to  me,  then, 
that  in  looking  at  this  question  we  must  take  into  account  the 
possibilities  both  of  the  student  and  of  the  school.  The  test 
must  be  the  capacity  of  the  student  at  the  time  that  he  leaves 
school. 

I  think  that  we  are  now  prepared  to  go  a  step  further,  and  to 
say  that  the  measure  of  the  quantity  of  college  entrance  require- 
ments is  the  amount  of  work  that  can  be  accomplished  by  a 
good  student  in  an  efficient  four  year  high  school  course. 
That  is  my  final  conclusion,  and  that  is  the  thesis  that  I  am 
prepared  to  maintain. 

The  great  mass  of  our  students  prepare  for  college  in  school, 
and  we  are  not  concerned  with  the  exceptional  boy  or  girl  who 
begins  to  study  Latin  with  his  father  at  seven,  or  who  masters  a 
modern  language  by  spending  a  year  in  Germany  or  France, 
or  with  the  embryo  genius  who  solves  geometrical  problems 
for  amusement  at  the  age  of  ten.  Our  interest  is  with  the 
everyday  North  American  boy  or  girl,  taken  just  as  the  good 
Lord  made  him,  not  as  our  educational  theorists  and  college 
professors  would  have  done  the  job  if  they  had  been  entrusted 
with  it,  brought  up  in  an  ordinary  home,  and  having  only  the 
ordinary  educational  advantages  that  are  available  generally 
in  this  land  of  ours.  The  college  may  legitimately  require  what 
an  efficient  school  can  do  with  a  good  student,  but  an  attempt 
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to  secure  more  will  inevitably  result  in  harm  to  its  own  work, 
to  its  students  and  to  education  in  general. 

This  efficient  school  to  which  I  have  referred  as  the  standard 
is  the  four  year  high  school.  I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  this 
is  the  ideal  school,  or  even  that  it  will  never  be  supplanted  by, 
or  develop  into,  something  better.  But  it  is  what  we  have  now, 
it  is  the  present  standard  of  secondary  education,  and  we  are 
concerned  with  present  conditions.  Something  else  may  be 
better ;  twenty  years  from  now  we  may  have  something  better, 
but  this  is  what  we  have  now,  and  college  requirements  are  a 
very  present  affair.  We  are  more  concerned  just  now  with 
the  boys  and  girls  who  are  going  to  college  this  year  and  next, 
than  we  are  with  those  who  are  going  in  1920. 

If  the  four  year  high  school  is  not  to  be  taken  as  the  stand- 
ard, I  can  think  of  only  three  other  possibilities.  One  of  these 
is  the  private  school.  I  am  a  private  school  man,  and  I  believe 
in  private  schools.  I  do  not  mean  the  school  that  is  run  for 
revenue  only,  but  the  school  that  is  on  a  sound  basis,  and  that 
has  a  serious  purpose.  We  have  certain  advantages.  The 
boarding  school  has  the  advantage  of  taking  boys  away  from 
the  social  and  other  distractions  of  city  life,  and  of  exercising 
a  fairly  complete  control  over  their  time.  It  has  the  disad- 
vantage of  taking  them  away  from  their  homes  at  the  age  when 
home  life  is  most  important  for  them,  and  it  has  certain  other 
disadvantages,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  now.  Such 
a  school  as  my  own  has  a  distinct  advantage  in  that  many  of  our 
pupils  are  with  us  seven,  eight,  and  even  ten  years.  I  per- 
sonally am  allowed  by  my  trustees  a  degree  of  freedom  that 
few  if  any  high  school  principals  can  enjoy,  and  there  are  other 
advantages  as  well  as  disadvantages  which  need  not  be  treated 
of  here.  All  these  considerations,  however,  are  beside  the 
question.  Whichever  has  the  advantage,  the  fact  is  that  only  a 
small  fraction  of  our  children  are  educated  in  private  schools. 
The  state  has  assumed  the  education  of  its  children,  the  mass 
of  them  are  now  educated  in  the  public  schools,  and  the  indica- 
tions are  that  the  proportion  will  be  larger  in  the  future  than  it 
is  now.  For  better  or  for  worse  the  public  high  school  sets  the 
standard  of  our  education  at  present. 
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The  second  possibility  is  the  extension  downward  of  the  high 
school,  taking  in  the  last  two  years  of  the  grammar  school  and 
making  a  six  year  course.  This  is  a  plan  that  is  being  strongly 
advocated  just  now,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  would  enlarge 
the  possibilities  of  our  schools.  Personally,  I  do  not  think  that 
the  advantage  would  be  as  great  as  some  of  its  ardent  advocates 
claim,  but  I  do  think  that  there  would  be  a  decided  gain  if  it 
could  be  carried  out.  There  are  economic  difficulties,  how- 
ever, and  it  will  take  years  to  bring  about  its  general  adoption. 
Even  if  it  were  put  into  effect  at  once,  it  would  be  six  years  at 
least  before  there  could  be  any  effect  on  the  preparation  of 
students  entering  college.  While  the  plan  is  worth  working 
for,  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  it  can  be  fully  realized,  and 
college  requirements  for  1910  cannot  be  based  on  something 
that  may  be  in  effect  at  some  uncertain  time  in  the  future. 
They  are  immediate  in  their  action  and  they  must  be  based  on 
actual  conditions,  not  on  ideals,  however  desirable. 

The  third  possibility  is  the  addition  of  one  or  two  years  to 
the  school  course,  and  the  transfer  to  the  schools  of  a  corre- 
sponding part  of  college  work.  Theoretically  this  is  entirely 
possible,  but  it  involves  a  reorganization  of  our  educational 
system  that  calls  for  most  careful  consideration.  Our  strong- 
est schools  could  establish  effective  courses  of  that  kind,  but  in 
many  places  this  would  be  impossible.  Some  of  our  students 
could  be  prepared  for  college  in  favored  high  schools,  but  a 
large  proportion  of  them  would  be  forced  to  go  away  to  special 
private  preparatory  schools.  Neither  plan  would  be  as  bene- 
ficial to  the  student  as  to  spend  those  years  in  a  good  college. 
At  the  end  of  the  high  school  course  the  student  has  reached 
the  psychological  age  when,  if  ever,  he  ought  to  be  transferred 
to  the  broader  atmosphere  of  the  college.  The  Freshman  and 
Sophomore  years  of  college  are  worth  far  more  to  him  than 
two  additional  years  in  a  high  school,  or  even  in  a  good  board- 
ing school. 

Also,  we  must  face  the  fact  that  such  a  plan  would  tend  to 
eliminate  the  college  altogether  from  our  system,  and  students 
would  pass  directly  to  the  professional  school  or  the  university. 
The  American  college  is  not  without  its  faults.     In  a  certain 
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sense  it  is  now  on  trial,  and  I  believe  that  if  it  is  to  maintain  its 
position  it  will  have  to  adapt  itself  more  perfectly  than  it  has 
yet  done  to  the  needs  of  the  present  day.  But  it  has  filled  an 
important  place  in  our  system,  it  has  done  a  great  service  to 
our  country,  and  it  has  a  greater  work  and  greater  possibilities 
before  it.  The  American  college  is  too  valuable  to  be  sacrificed 
or  curtailed,  and  no  extended  or  glorified  high  school  can  take 
its  place. 

Since,  then,  it  would  be  a  misfortune  to  limit  college  prep- 
aration to  private  schools  ;  since  the  extension  downward  of 
the  high  school  will  take  years  to  accomplish,  and  since  the 
extension  upward  of  the  high  school  would  involve  a  serious 
reorganization  of  our  educational  system,  and  the  .possible 
elimination  of  the  college  altogether,  we  are  forced  back  to  our 
original  position  that  the  main  work  of  college  preparation 
must  be  accomplished  in  the  four  year  high  school  course. 
And  this  is  as  it  should  be,  for  we  have  here  a  school  system, 
not  perfect,  but  developed  out  of  the  needs  of  the  people.  It 
exists,  not  to  prepare  for  college,  but  to  give  our  children  the 
education  that  they  need  to  make  them  worthy  citizens  and 
useful  members  of  society.  The  college  follows  the  school, 
and  it  may  legitimately  demand  the  best  that  the  school  can 
give,  but  when  it  insists  on  more  than  that,  it  throws  itself  out 
of  gear  with  the  system,  and  makes  an  abrupt  break  where 
there  ought  to  be  a  smooth  transition. 

If  then  the  premise  is  established,  and  I  believe  that  it  is 
established,  that  the  college  is  not  an  independent,  isolated 
institution,  but  that  it  is  a  part  of  our  educational  system,  and 
that  in  that  system  it  comes  after  and  takes  its  pupils  from  the 
school,  it  follows  logically  and  inevitably  that  its  requirements 
must  be  based  on  what  can  be  done  in  school.  And  if  it  be 
granted,  as  I  believe  it  must  be  granted,  that  present  require- 
ments must  be  based  on  present  conditions,  it  follows  logically 
and  inevitably  that  the  amount  of  work  that  may  reasonably  be 
demanded  for  admission  to  college  is  measured  by  what  can 
be  done  in  an  efficient  four  year  high  school  course. 

Here  we  find  a  basis  for  the  rational  solution  of  the  trouble- 
some question — are  college  requirements  excessive?     It  is  not 
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a  matter  for  attack  on  the  part  of  the  school,  and  defense  on  the 
part  of  the  college,  nor  is  it  a  case  for  demand  on  the  part  of 
the  college  and  concession  on  the  part  of  the  school.  If  we 
can  agree  on  this  as  a  reasonable  working  basis,  it  becomes 
simply  a  matter  of  evidence,  a  question  calling  for  candid  con- 
sideration and  for  mutual  agreement.  The  test  of  the  reason- 
ableness of  any  set  of  requirements  becomes  simply  the  question 
whether  that  amount  of  work  is  being  satisfactorily  done  in  our 
good  high  schools.  If  it  is  so  being  done,  it  is  reasonable;  if 
not,  it  is  unreasonable. 

It  does  not  come  within  my  province  to-day  to  prove  that 
college  requirements  are  excessive,  but  I  venture  to  repeat  on 
this  occasion  two  assertions  that  I  have  previously  made,  and 
with  which  I  know  that  many  of  you  agree.  The  first  is  that 
several  of  our  colleges  require  for  admission  a  total  amount  of 
work  that  is  greater  than  can  be  well  done  in  a  four  year  high 
school  course.  To  make  this  statement  specific,  I  will  say 
that  among  these  colleges  are  Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton  and 
Brown.  The  second  assertion  is  that  the  standard,  or  ordinary 
requirements  in  a  number  of  specific  subjects  call  for  a  greater 
extent  of  ground  to  be  covered  than  can  be  properly  accom- 
plished under  present  conditions  in  our  schools.  In  making 
these  statements  I  want  to  emphasize  especially  the  words 
"  well  done"  and  "  properly."  I  know  that  we  are  doing  the 
work,  but  my  contention  is  that  we  are  not  doing  it  as  it  ought 
to  be  done,  and  as  we  are  capable  of  doing  it.  Our  courses  are 
largely  shaped  by  the  requirements  of  the  colleges,  and  in  the 
attempt  to  cover  the  assigned  ground  we  are  sacrificing  quality 
to  quantity.  Our  students  are  not  gaining  a  thorough  mastery 
of  the  subjects  that  they  study,  and  they  are  not  receiving  the 
mental  training  that  comes  from  thorough  mastery.  I  am  not 
asking  for  an  easier  time  for  our  pupils,  and  I  am  not  pleading 
for  a  lowering  of  standard.  I  am  working  for  a  higher  stand- 
ard of  quality,  and  as  one  step  toward  that  end  I  urge  a  reduc- 
tion of  quantity. 

The  issue  before  us  is  clear  cut.  The  question  to  be 
answered  is  absolutely  definite  and  specific.  It  is  not  to  be 
settled  by  the  wisdom  of  one  man,  nor  by  a  majority  vote  of 
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any  group  of  men.  It  can  be  answered  satisfactorily  only  by 
an  appeal  to  facts.  If  the  total  requirements  of  any  college 
can  be  covered  in  a  four  year  high  school  course,  only  by 
undue  strain  on  the  students,  and  by  the  sacrifice  of  thorough 
work,  they  ought  to  be  reduced.  If  the  requirement  in  any  spe- 
cific subject — algebra,  physics,  Latin — covers  so  much  ground 
that  in  the  attempt  to  accomplish  it  in  our  schools  it  has  to  be 
done  hastily,  and  without  thorough  mastery  and  assimilation, 
that  requirement  should  be  promptly  modified.  These  things 
can  be  determined  only  by  examining  and  weighing  the  work 
done  to-day  in  our  best  and  most  efficient  schools.  Here  we 
find  the  basis  for  a  reasonable  solution  of  our  problem.  We 
appeal  to  Caesar ! 


The  Relations  of  the  University  to  the 
Secondary  School 

STRATTON  D.  BROOKS,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  BOSTON, 
MASSACHUSETTS 

|T  has  been  said  that  the  university  should  be  the 
nurse  of  scholarship  and  the  mother  of  men. 
The  service  that  the  university  has  rendered  to 
I  humanity  in  conserving,  protecting  and  expanding 
^^  scholarship  is  immeasurable.  There  is,  and  there 
^  can  be,  no  greater  community  service  than  the 
J  production  of  men  of  the  profoundest  scholarship. 
And  if  our  discussion  to-day  causes  us  to  lay  em- 
phasis on  the  mothering  of  men,  let  us  not  be  forgetful  that  this 
service  can  be  performed  with  highest  efficiency  only  when  the 
university  best  performs  its  functions  as  the  nurse  of  scholarship. 
The  purpose  of  promoting  scholarship  is  that  the  results  of 
scholarly  research  may  be  useful  to  mankind  or  serve  to  increase 
the  happiness  of  the  race.  The  professor  in  his  laboratory 
may  work  for  years  and  the  world  cares  little  whether  he  lives 
or  dies.  But  what  an  awakening  when  the  morning  papers  flash 
across  the  continent  the  news  that  a  serum  that  will  cure  pneu- 
monia has  been  perfected.  What  a  contribution  to  human  ad- 
vancement !  What  an  increment  to  human  happiness  !  What 
a  monument  to  human  patience  !  What  a  triumph  to  the  uni- 
versity that  has  given  the  opportunity  that  results  in  such 
achievement !  To  name  the  benefits  to  mankind  for  which  the 
scholarship  of  the  university  has  been  directly  or  indirectly 
responsible  would  be  to  define  the  limits  of  civilization. 

Nor  should  we  forget  that  it  is  likewise  the  province  of  educa- 
tion to  open  to  mankind  avenues  that  lead  to  the  greatest  pleas- 
ure of  which  he  is  by  nature  capable,  and  that  the  contributions 
to  human  happiness  for  which  the  scholarship  of  the  university 
is  responsible  are  in  extent  and  value  comparable  with  its  con- 
tributions to  the  material  welfare  of  mankind. 
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But  it  is  one  thing  to  discover  a  fact  or  a  principle  that  will 
affect  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  a  nation.  It  is  quite  another 
to  weave  it  into  the  daily  life  of  millions  of  people  so  that  its 
highest  possibilities  for  pleasure  and  for  profit  are  attained.  It 
is  for  this  purpose  of  making  the  marvelous  product  of  the  schol- 
arly research  of  the  recluse  in  his  library  or  his  laboratory 
to-day ,  the  commonplace  and  daily  practice  of  millions  to-morrow 
that  the  university  must  become  the  mother  of  men.  Scholars 
are  rare  and  remain  to  a  great  degree  upon  university  faculties. 
Men  are  plentiful  and  go  everywhere,  and  the  great  problem 
of  the  university  is  to  send  forth  men  so  trained  that  the  results 
of  all  scholarly  research  may  find  the  largest  fields  of  influence 
for  the  betterment  of  conditions  of  life  and  living. 

And  it  is  more  thkn  sending  forth  men.  It  is  the  creating  of 
vital,  palpitating,  regenerating  influences  that  vivify  and  invig- 
orate the  whole  life  of  a  community.  The  graduates  of  a  uni- 
versity number  a  few  hundreds.  Those  who  come  under  its 
direct  instruction  reach  a  few  thousands.  But  those  who  are 
affected  in  life  and  living  by  the  pulsating  heart-beats  ot  a  live, 
vigorous,  forceful  university  spirit,  include  millions  upon  mil- 
lions, many  of  whom  may  not  even  know  that  such  a  univer- 
sity exists. 

The  danger  is  that  in  the  pursuit  of  its  scholastic  ideals  the 
university  may  forget  its  duty  to  the  present;  that  in  attempting 
to  preserve  the  standards  of  scholarship  that  have  dominated  the 
world's  history,  and  in  its  endeavor  to  discover  hitherto  unknown 
bits  of  knowledge,  it  may  forget  the  vital  necessity  of  relating 
these  two  into  an  active,  energetic,  and  controlling  force  over 
the  lives  of  men  now  living.  Its  pioneers  may  push  forward 
the  boundaries  of  knowledge  but  forget  to  send  back  messengers 
to  show  the  people  the  roads  that  lead  to  the  newly  conquered 
kingdoms.  Its  antiquarians  may  roll  back  the  curtain  that  veils 
the  past  achievements  of  humanity  but  neglect  to  report  that 
they  have  discovered  material  of  value  in  the  moral,  material 
and  civic  progress  of  the  generation  of  to-day. 

In  the  early  colonial  days  the  greatest  need  of  the  com- 
munity was  for  men  trained  in  those  professions  for  which 
the  best  of  cultural  preparation  was  most  useful,  and  the  colleges 
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of  those  days  were  founded  and  conducted  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  those  needs.  At  that  time  secondary  schools  were 
established  almost  for  the  sole  purpose  of  preparing  pupils  for 
admission  to  college,  and  the  secondary  school  course  was  in 
effect  but  part  of  one  continuous  course  leading  to  an  education 
that  we  now  denominate  cultural.  It  was  therefore  natural 
that  the  college  should  dominate  the  secondary  school,  or 
rather  let  it  be  said  that  those  who  were  in  charge  of  secondary 
schools  so  framed  the  work  therein  that  it  would  best  meet  the 
purposes  for  which  those  schools  were  established.  History 
has  shown  that  the  graduates  of  colleges  were  well  equipped 
for  the  successful  performance  of  the  duties  of  their  professional 
careers,  and  so  by  inference  we  may  state  that  the  secondary 
schools  satisfactorily  performed  their  work  as  preparatory 
schools. 

To-day  the  university  still  has  large  duties  to  perform  in 
supplying  the  community  with  professional  men  of  every  type, 
but  it  has  taken  up  the  broader  duty  of  preparing  all  men  for 
better  living ;  of  assisting  all  men  in  solving  the  problems  of 
life  that  confront  them.  It  gives  attention  to  every  phrase  of 
community  life,  and  studies  with  care  every  resource  of  the 
community  it  serves,  whether  spiritual,  intellectual  or  material. 
It  goes  upon  the  farm  to  teach  the  farmer  how  to  improve  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  his  crops.  It  studies  the  mines,  the 
forests  and  the  streams  that  each  may  give  a  more  abundant 
product.  It  goes  with  that  product  through  every  process  of 
production,  manufacture  and  transportation,  and  endeavors  at 
every  point  to  improve  the  old  or  devise  a  better  new.  It  enters 
into  all  the  broad  problems  of  life  and  living.  It  endeavors  in 
every  way  to  assist  in  the  social,  moral  and  civic  betterment  of 
the  nation.  The  enormous  amount  of  time,  energy  and  money 
that  are  expended  by  some  of  the  universities  of  this  country 
upon  problems  connected  directly  and  indirectly  with  the  daily 
life  of  the  people  could  scarcely  have  been  conceived  of  as 
within  the  proper  function  of  a  university  of  a  generation  or 
two  ago. 

Marvelous  as  has  been  the  expansion  of  the  university,  it 
has  been  but  slow  and  slight  in  comparison  with  the  changes 
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that  have  occurt-ed  in  secondary  schools.  The  number  of  high 
schools  has  doubled  and  trebled  almost  over  night.  The  yearly- 
expenditure  for  buildings,  equipment  and  teachers  is  enormous. 
The  number  of  pupils  has  increased  beyond  all  expectation. 

More  important  than  the  change  in  numbers  is  the  change 
in  function  of  the  high  school.  To-day  the  high  school  is 
primarily  and  fundamentally  related  to  the  immediate  needs  of 
the  community,  and  its  chief  purpose  is  to  give  its  graduates  a 
training  that  will  have  large  elements  of  immediate  vocational 
value.  Thousands  upon  thousands  of  high  school  pupils  are 
going  forth  yearly  to  become  the  producers,  the  manufacturers 
and  the  transporters  of  the  community.  Other  thousands  are 
filling  public  offices  and  performing  public  service  of  every 
kind.  It  is  only  a  few,  comparatively,  that  find  their  way  to 
college  in  line  of  preparation  for  professional  service.  The 
chief  business  of  the  high  school  of  to-day  is  to  train  its  boys 
and  girls  for  immediate  participation  in  the  community  life,  to 
prepare  them  to  become  citizens,  capable  of  supporting  them- 
selves and  defending  the  government — or  rather  of  becoming 
themselves  the  government,  carrying  forward  all  the  uplifting 
influences  of  our  present  civilization. 

There  was  a  time  when  we  said  that  education  should 
contribute  to  the  mental,  moral  and  physical  welfare  of  the 
individual.  To-day  we  are  giving  consideration  to  a  fourth 
item  ;  namely,  the  social  service  of  the  individual,  and  we  are 
inclined,  in  our  definition  of  education,  to  place  a  greater 
emphasis  upon  the  preparation  of  the  individual  for  helpful  and 
happy  service. 

Neither  university  nor  high  school  is  exempt  from  the  obli- 
gation of  preparing  the  youth  of  the  nation  for  intelligent 
participation  in  the  civilization  of  the  present  time,  and  their 
mutual  relations  must  be  determined  by  the  dominant  purpose 
of  each.  A  change  in  the  scope  or  methods  of  either  must  of 
necessity  be  accompanied  by  a  readjustment  of  the  relations 
existing  between  them.  It  is  because  both  the  university  and 
the  high  school  are  rapidly  enlarging  the  amount  of  education 
for  service  that  a  readjustment  of  their  mutual  relations  is 
desirable. 
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In  considering  the  relation  that  must  exist  between  the  high 
school  and  the  university,  it  should  be  repeated  that  the  prime 
purpose  of  the  high  school  is  to  prepare  for  service  in  the 
community,  and  that  the  prime  purpose  of  the  university  is  also 
to  prepare  for  service  in  the  community  in  similar  though  in 
higher  lines.  In  other  words,  the  high  school  of  the  present 
day  is  fundamentally  and  almost  exclusively  a  vocational 
school,  and  the  word  "vocational"  is  used  here  meaning  that 
the  graduates  of  the  school  go  immediately  into  the  occupations 
of  life.  The  university  likewise  in  a  large  proportion  of  its 
functions  to-day  is  also  a  vocational  school,  preparing  men  to 
go  upon  graduation  into  active  participation  in  the  businesses  of 
living.  It  seems  therefore  that  the  day  is  at  hand  when  those 
who  control  requirements  for  admission  to  the  university  must 
recognize  the  upper  vocational  schools  as  extensions  of  the 
lower  vocational  schools,  just  as  the  university  has  always 
recognized  that  the  upper  cultural  schools  are  extensions  of 
the  lower  cultural  schools,  and  that  requirements  for  admission 
to  the  university  in  those  courses  of  vocational  purpose  shall  be 
so  framed  that  the  boy  who  has  pursued  courses  in  the  high 
school  of  similar  purpose  shall  find  open  to  him  a  path  of 
admission  to  higher  instruction  in  the  same  line. 

The  ideal  school  of  commerce  should  sort  out  from  the  boys 
of  the  community  those  whose  tastes  and  aptitudes  are  such  as 
to  interest  them  greatly  in  commercial  work,  and  whose  abilities 
are  such  as  to  insure  success  therein  ;  and  the  work  of  the  school 
should  be  dominated  with  the  idea  of  giving  the  greatest  possible 
vocational  efficiency  to  the  largest  possible  number  of  boys. 
Under  any  condition  a  very  great  proportion  of  all  the  boys 
attending  such  a  school  will  go  directly  into  the  business  of 
commerce,  or  of  transportation  ;  but  for  those  whom  ambition 
and  opportunity  lead  to  seek  preparation  for  the  higher  fields 
of  commercial  endeavor,  there  should  be  easy  transition  to  the 
higher  schools  of  training  along  commercial  lines. 

In  a  similar  way,  if  a  technical  high  school  is  established  in 
a  community,  its  pupils  should  be  those  whose  aptitudes  and 
desires  lead  them  into  mechanical  work.  Let  us  assume,  per- 
chance, that  reasonable  success  has  been  attained  in  segregating 
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in  such  a  school  all  the  boys  of  a  given  community  whose 
purpose  it  is  to  enter  into  fields  of  mechanical  production. 
Shall  we  then  say  to  these  :  "^For  you  there  is  no  higher  field. 
When  you  graduate  from  the  technical  high  school,  there  is  no 
opportunity  for  further  technical  training  open  to  you.  You 
must  then  go  to  work.  If  it  is  your  desire  to  attend  a  higher 
engineering  school,  you  have  started  wrong.  You  must  attend 
a  classical  school  and  be  prepared  along  the  traditional  lines  of 
college  admission." 

Strange  that  such  a  condition  should  exist?  To  be  sure  it  is 
strange,  but  unfortunately  it  is  so ;  and  more  unfortunately, 
there  are  men  who  have  control  of  schools  who  believe  it  ought 
to  remain  so.  I,  for  one,  wish  to  voice  my  protest  against  the 
conservatism  which  fails  to  recognize  the  advancing  needs  of 
the  present  time. 

The  modification  that  seems  necessary  at  the  present  time  is 
the  waiving  of  uniformity  ;  the  abandonment  of  the  feeling  that 
one  set  of  requirements  for  the  university  shall  govern  admis- 
sion to  all  colleges  and  to  all  courses  therein.  From  personal 
knowledge  I  know  that  the  establishing  of  an  elective  system 
of  admission  by  the  University  of  Illinois  has  done  more  to 
expand  the  high  schools  of  that  great  state,  or  rather,  I  may 
say,  has  done  more  to  give  them  the  opportunity  of  expansion, 
of  which  they  have  themselves  availed,  than  all  other  influences 
put  together.  The  university  said  years  ago  through  its  per- 
sonal representative  to  practically  every  principal  in  this  state  : 
"The  chief  purpose  of  your  high  school  is  to  prepare  the  boy 
for  the  business  of  making  a  living,  and  the  university  believes, 
on  the  whole,  that  it  will  require  as  good  a  training  to  make 
him  a  success  in  life  as  it  will  to  make  him  a  success  in  the 
university.  We  propose,  therefore,  to  leave  you  free  to  deter- 
mine the  needs  of  your  community  and  to  prepare  your  boys 
and  girls  for  success  in  that  community.  We  shall  then  admit 
them  to  such  courses  in  the  university  as  will  best  supplement 
the  education  you  have  given  them,  and  best  fit  them  for  larger 
spheres  of  influence  and  of  service."  Under  such  a  system,  both 
university  and  high  school  have  been  free  to  make  every  effort 
to  meet  the  most  urgent  of  community  needs,  and  both  have 
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grown  in  numbers  and  in  usefulness  at  a  rate  that  seems  quite 
unaccountable  to  our  conservative  brethren  of  the  East. 

Of  course,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  pupils  who  have  been 
trained  in  non-classical  subjects  should  expect  admission  to 
classical  college  courses ;  but  the  difficulty  is  that  there  is  still 
required,  even  for  admission  to  the  vocational  courses  of  many 
universities,  the  training  that  is  required  for  admission  to  the 
classical  and  cultural  courses. 

Many  men  in  the  university  itself  who  are  charged  with  de- 
termining what  the  relation  between  the  university  and  the  high 
school  shall  be  have  not  observ^ed  the  general  trend  of  the  uni- 
versity life  and  purpose.  Being  themselves  concerned  with 
special  departments,  whose  purposes  and  ideals  have  not 
changed,  and  ought  not  to  change,  they  have  failed  to  perceive 
that  the  university  is  taking  upon  itself  a  function  a  thousand 
times  broader  than  it  used  to  perform,  and  that  the  high  school 
has  likewise  taken  upon  itself  a  function  more  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  life  and  purpose  of  the  community  than  has 
hitherto  been  the  case. 

I  believe  that  there  should  be  a  readjustment  with  reference 
to  the  responsibility  for  the  success  of  the  boy  after  he  enters 
the  university.  Under  some  of  the  certificate  systems  now  in 
vogue,  the  responsibility  placed  upon  the  high  school  is  too 
great,  and  many  a  boy  who  would  have  greatly  profited  by  uni- 
versity instruction  fails  to  secure  admission  because  the  prin- 
cipal is  unwilling  to  assume  the  responsibility  for  possible  failure 
in  the  college  work.  On  the  other  hand,  under  some  of 
the  systems  of  examination,  the  responsibility  placed  upon 
the  high  schools  is  too  little,  and  many  boys  secure  admission 
by  processes  of  cramming  that  have  no  real  basis  for  substan- 
tial achievement,  but  on  the  contrary  breed  wrong  concep- 
tions of  scholarly  standards  and  wrong  habits  of  working  and 
thinking. 

The  decision  as  to  admission  should  be  based  upon  the  un- 
official, or  at  least  unsystematic,  judgment  of  the  principal. 
By  this  I  mean  that  no  schematic  arrangement  of  per  cents  or 
subterfuges  or  reports  should  take  the  place  of  the  real  judg- 
ment of  the  principal,  based  upon  daily  contact  through  four 
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years  of  a  secondary  school  course,  from  which  he  concludes 
that  the  pupil  will  or  will  not  succeed  in  the  more  difficult 
phases  of  college  work.  While  for  purposes  of  accrediting, 
some  schematic  arrangement  may  be  necessary,  and  some 
statement  showing  that  a  certain  number  of  hours  have  been 
devoted  to  history  or  mathematics  may  be  unavoidable ;  yet 
what  is  needed  is  the  personal  element  which  causes  the  prin- 
cipal to  write  at  the  bottom  of  the  report:  "This  boy  will,  in 
my  judgment,  do  college  work  acceptably."  This  judgment, 
should  not  be  formal  and  perfunctory,  or  lose  weight  because  it 
is  a  printed  statement,  or  be  concealed  in  an  elaborate  certifi- 
cate, but  it  should  come  directly  from  the  principal  himself  in 
the  full  belief  that  such  an  expression  of  opinion  is  the  full 
measure  of  his  responsibility  in  the  case. 

Upon  the  university  is  to  come  the  responsibility  for  giving  to 
the  young  man  such  conditions  of  instruction  and  such  sur- 
roundings in  influence  and  in  companionship  that  ideals  of 
accomplishment  shall  be  instilled,  and  that  he  shall  be  held  to 
perform  the  tasks  required  by  the  university  itself. 

What  is  needed  is  a  division  of  responsibility  in  which  both 
university  and  high  school  shall  have  a  share,  but  in  which  the 
boy  himself  shall  have  a  larger  part. 

There  should  be  placed  upon  the  boy  himself  the  responsi- 
bility for  success,  and  from  the  beginning  of  his  high  school 
course  until  he  stands  upon  the  university  platform  in  cap 
and  gown,  he  should  be  led  to  feel  that  it  is  himself  that  is  to 
succeed,  and  that  it  is  upon  him  and  upon  him  alone  that  the 
responsibility  for  success  must  lie,  and  it  is  by  him  and  by  him 
alone  that  the  rewards  of  his  success  are  to  be  reached  and 
enjoyed. 

It  is  left  for  others  upon  the  program  to  discuss  the  details  of 
the  relation  that  should  exist  between  the  universit}''  and  high 
school.  In  broad  terms,  it  should  be  that  of  co-operative  effort 
for  community  service.  The  university  should  neither  abandon 
nor  abate  its  efforts  as  the  nurse  of  scholarship,  nor  should  it  on 
the  other  hand  allow  its  scholastic  ideals  to  restrict  its  influence 
as  the  mother  of  men.  The  university  should  provide  instruc- 
tion to  meet  every  higher  need  of  the  community,  cultural  and 
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vocational,  and  the  high  school  should  hold  itself  in  readiness 
to  furnish  adequate  preparation  for  admission  to  such  courses 
of  instruction,  both  cultural  and  vocational.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  high  school  must  adapt  itself  to  the  vocational  pur- 
poses of  the  pupils,  and  has  a  right  to  demand  that  the  univer- 
sity shall  establish  the  requirements  of  admission  of  such  a 
nature  that  they  will  not  interfere  with  the  proper  vocational 
function  of  the  high  school.  Both  schools  are  concerned  with 
one  consecutive  and  continuous  process,  and  the  establishment 
of  admission  requirements  should  mean  nothing  more  than  the 
determination  of  the  point  at  which  with  greatest  profit  to  the 
community  one  should  leave  off  and  the  other  begin.  For 
the  proper  solution  of  this  problem,  the  essential  consideration 
is  mutual  confidence,  mutual  co-operation  and  sympathetic 
appreciation  of  the  ceaseless  changing  of  the  conditions  of 
both  schools. 


rormal  Discipline  and  the  Doctrine  of 
Common  ILlements* 

EDMUND    BURKE    DELABARRE,  PROFESSOR    OF    PSYCHOLOGY,  BROWN   UNIVERSITY 

|HE  problem  as  to  the  value  of  formal  discipline  is 
too  well  known  through  many  recent  discussions 
to  need  any  elaborate  introduction  from  me.  I 
have  no  intention  of  pretending  to  say  the  final 
word  on  this  subject.  Those  who  follow  me  in 
this  hour  of  serious  discussion  will  have  new 
things  to  say  to  you  that  may  modify  fundamen- 
tally your  views  and  mine.  I  have  very  little  to 
contribute,  except  a  personal  interpretation  of  what  has  already 
been  said  and  written,  and  a  statement  as  to  my  beliefs  con- 
cerning the  composition  of  mental  states — the  "  common  ele- 
ments "  that  enter  into  them  and  that  have  to  be  acquired  in 
some  way  or  other  in  order  to  assure  a  wide  variety  of  mental 
contents  and  aptitudes  that  may  be  at  once  sufficient,  sound  and 
effective. 

I  am  going  to  plunge  at  once  into  the  intricacies  of  the  latter 
question,  because,  if  I  have  any  small  contribution  to  make,  I 
think  it  lies  there ;  and  when  I  have  attended  to  this  difficult 
matter,  I  can  the  more  easily  and  briefly  give  you  my  personal 
interpretation  of  the  nature  and  conclusions  of  the  special  dis- 
cussion in  which  we  are  engaged. 

I.       THE    "COMMON  ELEMENTS"    IN    HUMAN    LIFE 

Although  a  psychologist,  I  have  purposely  phrased  this 
question  not  in  terms  of  "  consciousness  "  merely ,  but  of  "  life." 
I  speak  to  you  from  the  point  of  view  of  one  who  believes,  as 
firmly  as  one  may  give  adherence  to  any  scientific  doctrine,  in 
the  opinion  that  all  the  constituents  of  actual  consciousness  are 

*  A  paper  read  before  the  Brown  University  Teachers'  Association  at  Brown 
University,  Providence,  R.  I.,  on  April  3,  1909.  The  title  here  given  differs 
from  that  announced  on  the  program  of  the  meetings,  fitting  better  the  actual 
contents  of  the  paper. 
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"  sensations"  ;  and  that  the  explanation  of  all  the  combinations 
of  these  elements  into  realizable  mental  states,  and  all  the  suc- 
cessions of  the  latter  in  our  mental  lives,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
principle  of  psycho-physical  parallelism.  Yet  even  so,  psy- 
chology, and  with  it  educational  theory,  is  not  complete  with- 
out taking  into  equal  consideration  the  consequences  of  the 
mental  facts — and  I  mean  this  of  course,  in  a  sense  that  does 
not  conflict  with  the  belief  in  parallelism.  Conduct  and  con- 
sciousness together  make  up  life,  and  our  sciences  aim  to  study 
and  to  acquire  control  of  both  of  them. 

We  cannot  talk  about  "  elements  "  without  realizing  that  they 
may  be  considered  with  reference  to  many  different  levels, 
planes  or  degrees  of  elementariness.  The  world  of  the  physi- 
cist gives  us  a  good  parallel  for  making  clear  what  I  mean. 
For  want  of  better  and  commonly  accepted  terms,  I  am  going 
to  speak  of  "elements,"  "sub-elements"  and  "elementary 
complexes,"  or  compounds,  or  structures  ;  and  as  briefly  as  I 
can,  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  each  of  these. 

For  the  physicist,  the  "elements"  that  make  up  his  world 
have  long  been  called  "  atoms."  He  recognizes  nearly  a  hun- 
dred elementary  kinds  of  these  fundamental  existences.  Cor- 
responding to  these,  I  think,  in  degree  of  analysis,  are  the 
simple  sensations  and  other  possible  elements  that  the  psychol- 
ogist accepts  as  the  fundamental  constituents  of  his  mental 
world.  I  do  not  mean  by  this  that  the  "  sensation  "  in  the  men- 
tal world  is  the  psycho-physical  parallel  of  the  existence  and 
action  of  an  atom  in  the  physical  world  ;  but  rather  that  the 
two  correspond  in  the  particular  plane  of  analysis  that  is  under 
consideration.  A  sensation  may  be  an  elementary  constituent 
of  consciousness ;  and  yet  it  may  at  the  same  time  corre- 
spond to  a  complexly  constituted  cell-activity  physically,  and 
also  itself  be  a  combination  of  still  more  elementary  mental 
sub-units. 

The  important  question  for  psychology  is,  I  think,  whether 
on  the  plane  to  which  sensations  belong  (each  corresponding, 
apparently,  to  some  one  type  of  cell-action  in  the  brain)  other 
things  than  sensations  are  to  be  recognized.  The  opinions 
of  psychologists  differ  enormously  here.     Some,  like  Professor 
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James  and  the  older  "  Intuitionalists,"  believe  in  elements,  not 
identical  with  sensory  qualities,  that  are  in  a  way  inherent  in 
the  mind  as  it  is  born,  such  as  spatial  qualities,  or  the  *'  fiats  " 
of  the  will,  or  the  non-sensory  constituents  of  our  cognitive 
apprehensions,  which  are  almost  identical  with  the  "formal" 
elements  that  we  are  going  to  consider.  Yet  I  regard  all  these 
things,  so  far  as  they  enter  into  the  mind  at  all,  as  reducible  to 
"sensory"  constituents.  Some,  like  Professor  Wundt,  think 
that  our  ultimate  analysis  on  this  plane  must  yield  us  "  elemen- 
tary sensations"  and  "  elementary  feelings,"  irreducible  to  any 
common  basis.  Yet  I  believe  that  his  elementary  feelings 
really  consist  in  sensations  derived  from  the  bodily  attitude 
toward  its  stimuli — or,  in  other  words,  elementary  feelings 
are  kinaesthetic  sensations  of  a  particular  type.  Others,  like 
Miss  Calkins,  have  added  to  these  elementary  sensations  and 
elementary  feelings,  also  elementary  awarenesses  of  relation- 
ship ;  but  these  too,  I  think,  consist  really  in  sensations  derived 
from  the  changes  in  the  bodily  attitude  toward  its  stimuli,  and 
are  thus  also  largely  kinsesthetic  sensations.  Thus,  from  this 
point  of  view,  all  our  consciousness  analyzes  into  sensory 
elements — some  of  them  derived  from  the  action  of  external 
stimuli  directly  on  our  sense-organs,  giving  us  our  undisputed 
sensory  elements ;  some  derived  from  our  kineesthetic  reac- 
tions upon  our  external  stimuli,  giving  our  spatial  and  affective 
and  some  other  personal  elements ;  and  some  derived  from  our 
appreciation  of  the  changes  in  our  reactions  to  stimuli,  giving 
us  our  appreciation  of  relations.  This  view,  that  all  of  our 
mental  contents  consist  in  combinations  of  sensations,  con- 
sciously realized  or  sub-consciously  present,  and  derived  from 
external  stimulation  or  from  the  internal  stimulations  due  to 
reaction  to  stimuli,  seems  to  me  to  account  adequately  for  all 
the  content  that  ever  enters  our  consciousness. 

These  are  the  elements.  Yet  there  is  a  further  plane  of 
analysis  from  whose  point  of  view  these  elements  become  com- 
plexes, and  sub-elements  exist  as  their  simple  components. 
The  physical  scientist  calls  his  corresponding  sub-elements 
ions,  electrons,  corpuscles,  and,  if  I  understand  him,  regards 
the  elementary  atom  as  composed  of  such  simpler  existences. 
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So  the  elementary  sensation  maybe  composed  of  sub-sensations, 
which  are  really  never  observed,  whose  existence  is  rarely 
recognized,  and  for  which  we  have  no  fixed  name.  Spencer 
calls  them  "  shocks."  Their  existence  is  strongly  implied  in 
certain  obvious  facts  of  mental  life.  For  instance,  the  psychol- 
ogist regards  red  and  yellow  and  green  and  blue  as  elementary 
sensations.  But  why  are  these  more  like  one  another  than  any 
one  of  them  is  like  gray  ;  and  why  do  we  call  them  all  "  colors," 
and  deny  the  name,  except  in  another  sense,  to  gray?  Only 
because,  I  think,  all  the  colors,  even  though  each  is  an  ele- 
mentary sensation,  have  some  sub-element  in  common,  which 
is  lacking  in  gray.  Why  do  we  call  gray  and  the  colors  by  a 
common  name,  light-sensations,  unless  they  all  have  in  common 
a  further  sub-element,  sub-sensation  or  "  shock,"  which  is 
wanting  in  sensations  derived  from  all  the  other  sense-organs? 
Similarly  each  pitch  of  tone  is  an  elementary  sensation.  Yet 
all  the  pitches  must  possess  some  sub-element  in  common,  in 
order  that  each  may  be  a  pitch,  as  distinguished  from  anything 
else ;  and  still  further  sub-elements  must  probably  exist  to 
account  for  the  resemblances  of  pitches  in  different  octaves. 
How  complexly  composed  of  sub-elements  "  elementary  sensa- 
tions" may  be,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing.  Yet  red,  for 
example,  must  have  within  it  at  least  some  sub-element  or 
elements  that  make  it  "  light"  ;  some  additional  ones  that  make 
it  "  color";  and  still  further  ones  that  make  it  "  red."  When 
the  progress  of  his  science  finally  forces  the  psychologist  to 
seriously  face  this  problem,  I  think  that  he  will  not  be  able  to 
avoid  the  conclusion  that  his  elementary  sensations  are  elemen- 
tary from  one  plane  of  analysis  alone,  and  that  more  subtle 
planes  exist,  from  whose  point  of  view  sub-elements  or  sub- 
sensations  actually  exist. 

I  may  have  given  too  much  time  to  this  exposition  of  my 
beliefs  as  to  elements  and  sub-elements  ;  for,  though  I  believe 
that  such  considerations  will  ultimately  be  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance to  the  psychologist  in  fully  systematizing  his  science,  I 
bring  them  to  your  attention  only  to  reject  them  as  having  any 
importance  at  all  for  educational  theory.  Every  one  of  these 
elements   and    sub-elements  of  consciousness,   as  well   as  the 
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elements  and  sub-elements  that  we  might  similarly  discover  as 
the  components  of  action,  whether  or  not  some  or  all  of  these 
latter,  through  their  kinsesthetic  sensations,  occasion  corre- 
sponding phenomena  in  consciousness — every  one  of  them 
will  very  surely  be  acquired  by  the  normally  constituted  and 
normally  situated  individual  in  the  course  of  his  experience, 
whatever  may  be  his  education.  Yet  it  is  important  for  us  to 
know  clearly  just  what  we  mean  by  "  common  elements";  and 
I  do  not  think  I  could  have  given  you  my  attitude  toward  this 
problem  in  any  briefer  way. 

We  are  not  concerned,  then,  with  elements  or  sub-elements 
in  this  inquiry,  as  I  have  defined  them,  but  rather  with  what  I 
shall  call  "  elementary  complexes."  Very  few  of  the  practical 
arts  need  to  consider  at  all  the  elements  of  the  physicist.  The 
"elements  "  for  the  carpenter  are  wood,  nails,  screws,  hammers, 
tools.  For  the  textile  manufacturer,  the  elements  may  be,  from 
one  point  of  view,  on  the  one  hand  looms,  cards,  spinning-jacks, 
on  the  other  hand  finished  pieces  of  cloth  ;  from  another  point 
of  view,  the  pieces  of  metal  that  make  up  the  machines,  the 
yarns,  the  fibers  of  cotton  or  wool,  that  are  woven  into  cloth. 
For  such  persons  there  is  rarely  any  practical  value  in  consider- 
ing what  elements  of  the  phsysicist  enter  into  the  composition 
of  their  tools,  their  raw  materials,  and  their  products.  Occa- 
sionally such  a  need  does  arise ;  and  I  hope  that  if  a  parallel 
need  occurs  in  education,  such  an  analysis  as  I  have  suggested 
as  to  sensory  elements  and  sub-elements,  may  prove  efficient 
in  giving  the  desired  solution.  For  the  most  part,  however, 
education,  as  a  practical  art,  need  concern  itself  only  with  the 
"elementary  complexes  "  of  mental  life.  What  we  mean  by 
this  term  can  now,  I  think,  be  easily  made  clear. 

Sensations  never  actually  occur  singly.  Always  there  are 
large  combinations  of  stimuli  that  bring  them  intricately 
together;  and,  after  the  first  moments  of  life,  the  processes  of 
association  provide  an  unlimited  supply  of  additional  revived 
elements.  Thus  brought  together  through  the  operation  of 
definite  laws  they  tend  to  combine  into  definite  useful  structures, 
many  of  which,  for  all  our  practical  purposes,  may  be  regarded 
as  "  elementary"  complexes,  in  the  same  sense  as  the  wood  or 
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the  saw  of  the  carpenter  is  elementary  for  him.  These  are  all 
analyzable  ultimately  into  sensations  and  perhaps  also  into 
sub-sensations ;  but  we  do  not  need  to  consider  at  all  that 
possibility.  We  are  dealing  here  with  such  complexly  ele- 
mentary mental  structures  as  perception  of  movement,  of  space, 
of  time,  of  relations,  of  self;  any  single  idea,  or  emotion,  or 
desire,  or  decision,  or  ideal.  For  educational  purposes  we  will 
rarely  if  ever  have  to  go  deeper  than  these  ;  and  if  we  ever  do, 
our  greatest  help,  I  firmly  believe,  will  come  from  an  accept- 
ance of  the  view  that  all  consciousness  is  ultimately  analyzable 
into  sensations  and  sub-sensations. 

All  the  contents  of  the  mind  may  be  analyzed,  then,  into 
these  complex  elements,  or  elementary  complexes ;  and  these, 
I  think,  are  what  educational  theory  is  referring  to  when  it 
talks  about  "  common  elements."  It  is  impossible  for  me  to 
give  you  an  exhaustive  list  of  them.  The  analytical  work  of 
the  psychologist  is  still  in  its  very  early  stages.  But  it  is  cus- 
tomary and  useful  to  recognize  among  them  two  important 
types  of  elements,  or  aspects  of  composition  ;  that  of  content, 
and  that  of  form.  The  elementary  kinds  of  content,  or  struc- 
tural material,  that  enter  into  the  composition  of  all  the  ideas 
and  ideals  with  which  men  deal,  are  very  numerous.  They 
have  to  be  acquired,  for  the  most  part,  by  specialized  study, 
and  part  of  the  work  of  education  consists  in  supplying  a  con- 
siderable number  of  them  and  in  teaching  the  best  methods  for 
the  acquisition  of  others.  No  individual  ever  needs  or  acquires 
them  all.  Observation  and  creative  thought  are  constantly  intro- 
ducing new  ones.  But  it  is  easy  to  see  that  these  elementary 
structural  materials  are  welded  together  into  complete  ideas  or 
ideals  in  accordance  with  certain  definite  patterns.  These 
patterns,  or  types  of  connection,  are  the  formal  elements. 

There  are  two  possible  ways  of  considering  these  special 
forms  or  ways  in  which  the  materials  of  consciousness  are 
arranged.  They  may  be  regarded  as  facts  or  laws  applying  to 
consciousness — formal  elements  of  life,  but  not  of  consciousness, 
in  that  they  are  not  within  the  latter  as  part  of  its  content ;  and 
secondly,  as  part  of  the  content  itself,  in  so  far  as  they  are 
recognized  as  present.     In  the  latter  case,  they  are  really  struc- 
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tural  elements  of  content  like  the  rest ;  yet  even  so  we  distin- 
guish them  from  the  other  content-elements  under  the  name  of 
formal  elements,  since  they  occur  as  feelings  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  other  elements  are  arranged.  Although,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  thoroughness,  it  is  necessary  to  make  this  distinction, 
we  need  pay  no  further  attention  to  it,  since  for  our  purposes  it 
is  of  little  importance  whether  these  forms  merely  apply  to 
consciousness  or  are  contained  within  it. 

What  are  these  formal  elements?  I  am  tempted  to  call  them 
laws — the  laws- of  nature,  the  laws  of  composition  and  succes- 
sion of  mental  states,  the  laws  of  human  intercourse  and  of 
human  advantage.  Dr.  Meiklejohn,  in  his  recent  article  in 
the  Educational  Review,  has  called  them  categories — a  name 
applied  to  the  logician's  attempt  to  enumerate  the  typical  forms 
in  which  mental  contents  are  arranged.  I  think  the  psycholo- 
gist might  equally  call  them  relations — the  fundamental  ways 
in  which,  in  our  actual  mental  life,  the  contents  stand  in  rela- 
tion to  one  another — the  ways  in  which  the  elements  (on  any 
plane  of  analysis)  are  joined  to  produce  the  unities  that  we 
recognize.  Under  whatever  name  we  know  them  they  are 
the  most  important  things  with  which  education  deals.  The 
individual  has  a  much  better  chance,  apart  from  his  school 
education,  of  acquiring  the  structural  contents  he  needs,  than 
he  has  of  acquiring  reliable  forms.  The  latter,  as  they  actually 
arise  in  individual  lives,  are  some  of  them  reliable,  applying 
adequately  to  the  interpretation  of  the  world  and  thus  furthering 
the  individual's  interests,  and  some  of  them  unreliable,  a  con- 
stant hindrance  to  individual  development  and  effectiveness. 
Moreover,  the  reliable  ones  are  often  exceedingly  difficult  of 
acquisition.  A  simple  statement  of  them  is  not  enough.  They 
must  be  repeated  again  and  again  ;  they  must  be  illustrated  by 
numerous  concrete  applications  ;  they  must  be  used  many  times 
in  connection  with  vital  problems — before  they  are  so  com- 
pletely understood  and  so  firmly  imbedded  that  they  will  be 
used  surely  and  unquestioningly.  To  their  acquisition,  there- 
fore, education  must  devote  its  best  endeavors. 

Of  course  some  of  the  formal  elements  are  acquired  naturally 
by  every  individual,  apart  from  his  special  education.     Every- 
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one  acquires  the  ability  to  perceive  motion,  to  judge  with 
sufficient  accuracy  the  spatial  and  temporal  relations  of  things. 
Education  may  help  in  refining  these  abilities,  but  they  come 
so  naturally  that  this  is  surely  not  one  of  its  more  important 
tasks.  Many  others  can  be  gained  only  with  difficulty.  The 
greatest  and  most  inclusive  of  them  all  is  the  conception  of 
universal  system.  This  is  a  formal  element  that  may  be 
embodied  in  all  mental  content,  a  fundamental  manner  of  most 
usefully  and  truthfully  ordering  and  harmonizing  all  the  facts 
of  the  universe,  an  attitude  of  mind  toward  its  world  that  leads 
it  to  seek  there  always  orderliness,  law  without  exception. 
Education  can  do  no  better  service  than  to  plant  this  form  so 
thoroughly  in  the  mind  that  it  works  automatically  in  all  situa- 
tions, imparting  a  soundness  of  judgment  in  regard  to  them 
that  would  otherwise  be  lacking.  The  eye  and  the  hand  learn 
naturally  to  comprehend  immediately  and  automatically  the 
spatial  relations  of  things.  In  just  that  manner  should  judg- 
ment learn,  so  far  as  the  breadth  of  one's  experience  will  allow, 
to  correctly  and  automatically  deal  with  the  essential  features 
of  all  phenomena,  and  nothing  can  help  it  more  than  this  con- 
ception of  system.  It  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  science,  of 
all  accurate  and  reliable  interpretation  of  phenomena,  of  all 
effective  action.  The  world  is  full  of  people  with  only  half- 
formed  comprehensions  of  this  principle,  and  out  of  their  anti- 
form  or  lack  of  form  of  this  nature  arises  a  mass  of  igno- 
rance, confusion,  superstition,  unsound  theory  and  unreliable 
conviction. 

A  large  number  of  other  formal  elements  are  details  or  sub- 
laws  under  this  great  one  of  universal  system.  Among  them 
it  is  important  to  distinguish  between  those  that  are  true  and 
reliable,  and  those  that  are  untrue  ;  and  education  should  seek 
to  implant  as  many  of  the  former  as  it  can,  for  each  confers  the 
ability  to  deal  soundly  with  large  masses  of  phenomena,  which, 
if  acquired  in  their  individual  isolation,  would  have  to  be 
acquired  with  vastly  greater  difficulty,  would  be  much  less 
useful,  and  would  not  lead  naturally  and  easily  to  the  compre- 
hension of  others  of  the  same  type.  Just  in  this  reflection,  it 
seems  to  me,  lies  the  gist  of  the  difference  between  specializa- 
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tion  in  education,  and  formal  discipline.  We  must  have  both  ; 
but  we  cannot  have  too  much  of  the  latter.  The  specialization 
can,  of  the  two,  be  most  safely  entrusted  to  the  individual's 
own  efforts,  apart  from  his  school  education.  No  individual 
can,  by  his  own  unaided  efforts,  acquire  any  large  number  of 
the  essential  reliable  forms.  It  takes  the  lifetime  of  a  race  to 
accumulate  them  and  make  them  clear.  The  individual  has  to 
be  helped,  by  the  toil  and  sweat  of  himself  and  of  his  helper, 
to  incorporate  them  surely  into  his  mental  acquisitions.  If  a 
choice  is  to  be  made,  let  education  elect  always  the  formal 
principles  and  leave  confidently  to  the  individual's  own  interests 
the  acquisition  of  the  special  facts  he  needs. 

These  last  remarks  are  a  digression,  as  well  as  an  anticipation 
of  my  final  conclusion.  I  have  just  said  that  many  of  the 
formal  elements  are  details  or  special  types  of  the  laws  and 
relations  that  may  be  summarized  under  the  general  concept  of 
system.  I  do  not  know  what  they  all  are.  They  are  to  be 
sought  among  the  categories  of  the  logician,  and  the  scientist's 
laws  of  nature,  of  mind,  of  human  society,  and  the  like.  There 
is  still  another  class  of  what,  I  think,  can  with  equal  justice 
be  called  formal  elements,  to  which  I  desire  to  direct  your 
attention.  These  are  the  general  forms,  not  of  our  apprehension 
of  the  world,  but  of  our  conduct  toward  its  situations.  We 
know  them  commonly  as  the  fundamentally  desirable  moral 
qualities,  the  components  of  good  character.  We  can  easily 
see  that  included  among  them  are  sympathy,  kindliness,  fear- 
lessness, truthfulness,  justice,  courage.  These  seem  almost 
like  the  names  of  emotions.  But  they  are  more  than  that. 
They  are  desirable  elementary  forms  of  our  attitude  toward  the 
world,  our  reactions  upon  it.  Any  one  of  them  is  a  form, 
whose  possession  gives  us  good  judgment  in  dealing  with  a 
wide  variety  of  situations,  and  the  perhaps  slow  but  finally  firm 
acquirement  of  any  one  of  them  is  of  enormously  more  impor- 
tance to  us  than  the  learning  of  any  number  of  specific  facts. 

I  have  said  that  I  cannot  exhaustively  enumerate  all  of  these 
important  formal  elements.  No  one  can.  It  must  be  a  part  of 
the  task  of  educational  theory  to  learn  what  they  are  ;  to  dis- 
tinguish between  those  that  are  desirable  and  true  and  those 
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that  are  unreliable ;  to  discriminate  between  the  more  and  the 
less  important  among  those  that  are  desirable  ;  and  to  learn 
how  to  inculcate  them  in  each  individual's  mind  most  surely 
and  simply,  and  with  the  largest  possibility  of  giving  him  also 
the  special  details  that  he  needs.  We  are  only  now  entering 
upon  this  task,  and  little  can  yet  be  said  about  the  best  methods 
of  accomplishing  it. 

Thus  far  I  have  dealt  with  general  principles.  Perhaps  my 
view  may  become  somewhat  more  clear  if  I  give  a  few  par- 
ticular illustrations.  The  ordinary  individual  who  wishes  to 
know  the  names  of  flowers  must  first  learn  each  singly  as  a 
whole.  But  he  is  helped  enormously  if  he  learns  that  all 
flowers  have  a  typical  structure,  and  then  learns  the  differences 
that  may  occur  in  the  special  variations  that  each  element  in 
the  typical  structure  may  assume.  Acquaintance  with  the  type, 
the  norm,  the  common  form,  helps  him  to  a  quick  apprehension 
of  the  whole  field  of  individuals  that  botany  deals  with  ;  and 
lack  of  it  would  leave  him  as  it  really  leaves  many  persons, 
with  an  acquaintance  only  with  the  few  plants  that  his  personal 
experience  has  introduced  him  to  as  whales. 

Let  us  take  another  example.  All  languages  have  very 
much  in  common.  The  acquisition  of  one  makes  easier  the 
acquisition  of  a  second,  not  only  because  of  the  words  and  roots 
that  are  similar  in  two  or  more  of  them,  but  also  because  of  the 
structural  elements  that  they  possess  in  common,  because  the 
general  idea  of  language  structure  helps  even  when  structures 
are  dissimilar,  and  because  of  many  other  things  that  are  com- 
mon to  all  languages.  The  mere  grasping*  of  the  idea  that 
unfamiliar  vocal  sounds  are  not  necessarily  plain  "  gibberish," 
and  unfamiliar  sentence  structures  not  necessarily  "outlandish" 
and  absurd,  is  difficult  of  acquisition;  and,  when  acquired, 
furnishes  many  "elements-in-common"  to  all  languages.  If 
we  phrase  the  idea  thus:  "That  which  is  strange,  unfamiliar, 
diff'erent,  is  not  necessarily  wrong,  absurd,  hypocritical,  hostile, 
barbaric,  untrue,  immoral,  irreligious,  despicable,  .  .  .  ,"  we 
can  easily  realize  what  a  long  and  difficult  process  has  been 
involved  in  its  acquisition  ;  how  the  addition  of  each  adjective 
has  involved  new  and  severe  struggles,  and  how  imperfectly 
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the  total  idea  is  yet  grasped  ;  how  this  idea,  with  its  many  con- 
stituent elements,  is  a  feature  in  all  languages  ;  and  how  far  it 
takes  us  beyond  language,  since  there  is  hardly  a  field  of  human 
interest,  knowledge,  opinion  or  activity  to  which  it  does  not 
apply.  If  we  should  consider  another  feature  of  language — its 
''symbolism" — it  would  analyze  into  quite  as  complicated  a 
mass  of  common  constituent  elements,  and  would  apply  quite 
as  widely  among  other  human  interests  besides  that  of  lan- 
guage alone. 

Let  me  give  one  further  illustration.  Years  ago  I  studied 
Greek  ;  to-day  I  could  hardly  translate  a  single  Greek  sentence, 
and  probably  I  know  the  meaning  of  less  than  a  hundred  words. 
Was  the  time  wasted  that  was  spent  in  learning  the  language? 
Is  my  present  consciously  retained  knowledge  of  it  a  measure 
of  its  ultimate  value  to  me?  By  no  means.  The  most  impor- 
tant things  that  I  gained  from  it,  perhaps  that  anyone  gains 
from  it,  I  still  retain,  "sub-consciously."  Sound  judgment  in 
all  the  affairs  of  life  depends  much  more,  enormously  much 
more,  on  these  sub-conscious  factors  than  it  does  on  those  that 
we  consciously  realize.  Besides  the  language  elements  con- 
sidered above,  and  many  others  that  we  have  no  time  to  discover, 
the  study  of  Greek  gave  me  strongly  the  invaluable  compre- 
hension of  system,  of  a  unity  in  rich  variety,  of  harmonious 
relationship.  From  it  I  gained  much  that  makes  all  my  present 
scientific  thinking,  religious  and  philosophical  thinking,  esti- 
mates of  and  dealings  with  my  fellow-men,  good  judgment  and 
"common  sense"  in  business  and  everyday  matters,  more 
logical,  sound,  sympathetic,  accurate,  true,  than  they  would 
otherwise  have  been.  The  formal  "elements-in-common" 
connect  this  study  deepW  and  importantly  with  the  most  varied 
aspects  of  thought  and  feeling  and  action. 

I  realize  that  I  have  dealt  very  imperfectly  with  this  attempt 
at  an  analysis  of  consciousness  into  common  elements,  formal 
and  structural.  I  have  offered  a  few  insufficient  suggestions 
instead  of  a  complete  solution.  We  would  not  have  time  to 
develop  the  latter,  even  if  it  were  possible.  It  is  impossible  at 
present,  because  such  a  task  of  complete  analysis  is  exceed- 
ingly difficult,  much  more  difficult  for  the  psychologist  than  for 
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the  physicist,  and  psychology  has  progressed  but  a  very  little 
way  in  its  accomplishment.  Just  now  the  view  that  is  receiving 
fullest  expression  in  psychological  literature  is  that  the  attempt 
to  analyze  consciousness  into  sensory  elements  only  is  a  proven 
failure.*  I  do  not  believe  this.  But  it  shows  how  far  psycho- 
logists are  from  any  final  solution  of  this  problem.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  agreement  as  to  the  "  elements,"  sensory 
or  otherwise,  will  come  before  any  large  progress  is  made  in 
clearly  enumerating  the  elementary  compounds.  Their  nature 
and  functions  are  really  independent  of  anyone's  views  as  to 
whether  the  ultimate  elements  are  all  purely  sensory  or  not. 
My  suggestions  have  been  sufficient,  I  hope,  to  show  that  there 
are  very  many  of  these  elementary  complexes ;  that  some  of 
them  are  structural  and  some  formal ;  that  their  common  posses- 
sion binds  together  different  mental  contents  much  more  widely 
than  is  ordinarily  recognized  ;  and  that  the  inculcation  of  reliable 
formal  ones  is  one  of  the  most  essential  tasks  of  education. 

II.       THE    VALUE    OF    FORMAL    DISCIPLINE 

We  are  ready  now,  I  think,  to  turn  very  briefly  indeed  to 
the  consideration  of  our  main  question.  What  is  the  value  of 
formal  discipline?  The  real  problem  that  people  are  trying  to 
discuss  under  this  name  might  be  stated  thus  :  Are  there  certain 
studies  which,  aside  from  the  value  of  their  content,  give  also 
a  discipline,  an  attitude,  a  soundness  of  judgment  toward 
objects  and  truths,  that  is  indispensable  ;  and  if  so,  do  the  good 
old  subjects  of  the  historical  curriculum  do  this  better  than 
would  certain  other  subjects  that  possess  a  content  of  more 
direct  value  in  itself  to  most  individuals?  If  formal  discipline 
is  possible  and  desirable,  may  not  the  study  of  the  sciences  and 
of  modern  languages  give  it  as  well  as  the  older  type  of  study 
which  makes  so  much  of  subjects  whose  content  is  of  little  use 
to  most  of  us — the  classics  and  much  of  the  mathematics?  I 
will  try  to  express  my  as  yet  very  imperfectly  developed  opin- 

*  See,  for  instance,  Miss  Calkins'  discussion  in  the  American  Journal  of 
Psychology  for  April  of  this  year.  She  concludes:  "The  downfall  of  pure 
sensationalism  should  be  welcomed  by  psychologists  in  the  interest — not  of 
any  other  theory — but  of  free  and  unprejudiced  experimental  observation." 
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ion  on  this  matter  in  the  form  of  answers  to  a  number  of  sub- 
sidiary questions. 

1.  Can  the  study  of  one  subject  help  in  the  learning  of  other 
subjects?  Unquestionably.  The  experiments  recently  reported 
by  Pillsbury  and  by  Judd  show  this  decisively.  In  spite  of 
Professor  James'  earlier  experiments,  Professor  Pillsbury 
proves  conclusively  that  "we  cannot  train  one  memory  without 
training  others."  Professor  Judd  leads  us  convincingly  to  this 
conclusion  :  "All  the  facts  argue  not  for  a  discreteness  of  men- 
tal functions,  but  rather  for  a  unity  and  compactness  of  mental 
life,  such  that  if  you  influence  one  phase  of  a  man's  conscious 
being,  you  contribute,  sometimes  negatively  to  be  sure,  but 
none  the  less  surely,  to  all  the  different  elements  of  his  nature." 
I  think  that  one  of  my  colleagues  who  is  to  speak  later  on  this 
subject  will  give  you  more  fully  the  details  of  these  decisive 
experimental  tests. 

2.  Are  there  formal  or  disciplinary  subjects  that  are  of 
especial  value  for  this  purpose?  To  this  again  we  must 
answer,  yes.  Their  value  lies  in  summing  up  the  widely 
applicable  common  features  of  large  masses  of  facts,  releasing 
us  from  the  necessity  of  dealing  anew  each  time  with  every 
feature  of  each  individual  fact.  We  have  seen  the  existence 
and  supreme  importance  of  formal  elements  in  human  life.  It 
might  be  supposed  that,  assuming  our  knowledge  of  them  to  be 
complete,  these  could  best  be  formulated  and  taught  by  them- 
selves. Such  a  compendium  and  direct  statement  of  all  the 
logical  categories,  the  natural  laws,  the  attitudes  of  judgment 
and  of  will,  that  are  best  to  accept,  would  be  of  great  useful- 
ness. But  it  is  not  enough  to  merely  state  with  authority  the 
principles  that  should  govern  intellect  and  action.  That  does 
not  incorporate  them  in  such  a  manner  that  they  become  usable. 
They  must  be  found  and  appreciated  in  definite  living  examples 
before  they  can  be  fully  understood  and  can  be  applied  automat- 
ically and  sub-consciously  and  thus  surely  and  universally. 
Some  of  the  experiments  of  Professor  Judd  show  clearly  how 
the  teaching  of  general  theory  is  not  of  value  "  until  it  is 
backed  by  practice,  but  when  practice  and  theory  were  both 
present  the  best  adjustment  was  rapidly  worked  out."     I  have 
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tried  to  show,  by  argument  and  illustration,  how  certain  studies 
do  both  present  and  exercise  the  general  formal  principles  that 
it  is  important  for  the  individual  to  acquire. 

3.  What  studies  best  give  this  formal  training?  To  this  we 
must  answer,  no  one  seems  to  know.  Perhaps  the  special 
sciences  and  the  modern  languages,  that  are  clamoring  so  insis- 
tently to  replace  the  classics  and  the  mathematics  of  the  usual 
earlier  method  of  education,  may  be  so  used  as  to  give  the 
essential  formal  attitudes.  The  things  that  every  educated  man 
ought  to  know  are  becoming  so  numerous  to-day  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  any  system  of  education  to  supply  them  all.  Even 
if  the  older  studies  should  prove  to  be  the  best  for  the  formal 
purposes  alone,  it  might  nevertheless  be  better  to  teach  the 
newer  subjects,  with  their  more  widely  useful  content,  provided 
that  out  of  them  would  eventually  arise  the  desirable  formal 
appreciations.  I  have  spoken  of  the  value  to  me  of  the  study 
of  Greek ;  and  I  might  say  similar  things  of  my  training  in 
English  grammar  and  in  mathematics.  But  I  am  not  sure  now 
whether  or  not  I  would  ask  a  son  of  mine  to  pursue  these  same 
studies,  in  view  of  my  keen  desire  that  he  should  acquire  also, 
in  addition  to  the  valuable  things  that  they  give,  a  wide  and 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  world  as  science  presents  it,  and 
as  modern  languages  and  many  other  helpful  studies  aid  in 
dealing  with  it. 

4.  May  not  this  difficult  question  be  decided  by  the  appli- 
cation of  Mr.  Wardlaw's  formula  :  "The  performance  of  one 
mental  process  improves  any  subsequent  process  just  so  far  as 
these  two  processes  have  elements  in  common,  and  no  far- 
ther"? Probably  yes  ;  but  we  have  as  yet  no  definite  infor- 
mation as  to  what  elements  are  common  to  different  mental 
processes.  The  acceptance  of  such  a  formula  often  seems  to 
give  a  mistaken  or  at  least  a  highly  distorted  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion :  "  Does  the  training  involved  in  the  study  of  any  subject 
give  greater  power  in  that  subject  alone,  or  does  it  increase 
mental  power  in  general?"  No  doubt  the  latter  is  true.  It 
is  true,  indeed,  only  to  the  extent  to  which  the  different  sub- 
jects have  elements  in  common.  But  this  fact  does  not  imply 
the  extreme  isolation  of  subjects  that  some  people  deduce  from 
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it.  The  reductio  ad  absurdum  of  such  a  supposition  has 
been  well  given  by  Dr.  Meiklejohn.  The  formula  of  com- 
mon elements  is  true,  but  of  no  real  practical  use.  Practically 
all  mental  processes  have  elements,  formal  and  structural,  in 
common.  Not  only  does  good  training  in  any  subject  improve 
methods  of  learning,  of  attention,  of  work,  of  comprehension  ; 
but  it  is  also  true  that  all  knowledge  possess  some  elements  in 
common,  and  the  number  of  these  may  be  very  considerable 
even  in  case  of  subjects  that  appear  at  first  sight  little  related. 
The  structural,  technical,  content-elements  are  very  important, 
but  they  can  be  left  more  safely  to  individual  need  and  indi- 
vidual endeavor.  The  formal  elements  are  universal,  or  at 
least  of  wide  application,  and  hence  are  more  helpful  and  more 
difficult  to  acquire.  To  them  education  should  surely  give  its 
best  attention.  No  one  can  be  a  mere  specialist.  Everyone 
needs  formal  material  for  correctly  judging  a  wide  variety  of 
experiences  and  relations  that  are  essential  to  his  life. 

5.  In  view  of  this  uncertainty  as  to  what  studies  are  best  for 
formal  training,  what  can  we  accept  as  the  best  educational 
method  just  now?  In  the  first  place,  we  must  test  and  experi- 
ment in  many  different  lines.  In  this  way  alone  can  educa- 
tional theory  slowly  learn  just  what  categories,  laws  and 
moral  attitudes  the  individual  may  acquire ;  which  ones  of 
them  are  most  essential  for  his  effectiveness  in  life ;  and  how 
they  may  best  be  taught.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  well  to 
follow  largely  the  older  lines  of  education,  with  such  modifi- 
cation as  experience  has  already  justified  or  as  further  experi- 
ment necessitates.  The  "disciplinary  studies  "  and  "culture 
courses"  of  our  older  curricula  are  such  as  have  been  vaguely 
felt  to  be  the  ones  that  most  surely  and  easily  supply  the  "  ele- 
ments in  common  "that  are  necessary  for  the  development  of 
the  best  type  of  judgment,  knowledge  and  character.  Such 
vague  feelings,  especially  in  the  light  of  our  increasing  knowl- 
edge, are  never  entirely  trustworthy,  but,  founded  on  long  and 
wide  experience,  they  do  give  a  sound  basis  on  which  to  found 
the  main  bulk  of  educational  practice  until  such  time  as  our 
gradually  accumulating  experience  may  have  proven  that  there 
are  other  subjects  and  other  methods  that  yield  a  more  useful 
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content  without  sacrificing  anything  of  the  indispensable  formal 
training.  In  the  third  place,  we  must  guard  against  being  led 
astray  by  over-emphasis  of  any  single  sound  principle.  A 
good  example  of  this  we  have  met  in  that  mistaken  inference 
from  the  correct  principle  of  common  elements,  that  different 
subjects  have  only  a  few,  only  the  clearly  evident,  common 
elements.  Another  good  example  is  to  be  seen  in  the  degree 
to  which  the  importance  of  "  interest"  has  been  emphasized,  as 
contrasted  with  the  importance  of  "  effort."  That  is  what  we 
mean  usually  when  we  speak  disparagingly  of  "kindergarten 
methods."  A  pupil  will  not  do  his  best  unless  his  interest  is 
aroused.  But  nothing  is  more  fatal  to  his  intellectual  progress 
than  to  be  led  along  by  passive  interests.  Interest  in  making 
effort  is  the  only  kind  of  interest  worth  while  ;  and  if  either 
must  be  sacrificed,  interest  should  be  the  first  to  go,  and  effort, 
with  interest  if  possible,  but  without  it  if  necessary,  should  be 
insisted  on. 

III.       SUMMARY 

I  have  tried  to  make  clear  that  all  our  cognitive  life  includes 
a  large  variety  of  "  elements  in  common."  These  include  not 
only  sensations  and  sub-sensations  but,  even  more  importantly 
for  our  purposes,  "  elementary  complexes."  Some  of  them 
are  matters  of  content,  of  specialization ;  some  are  formal, 
consisting  in  the  general  apprehension  of  principles  of  knowl- 
edge and  conduct.  Of  the  two,  the  latter  are  of  immensely 
the  larger  importance  for  education,  though  both,  of  course,  are 
essential.  We  should  aim  to  discover  them  all,  to  select  the 
best,  to  learn  how  to  inculcate  them  most  surely.  At  present 
we  do  not  know.  But  we  can  make  progress  most  effectively 
by  adhering  largely  to  the  old  formal  disciplines  that  have  stood 
the  test  of  time,  admitting  with  them  however  much  that  later 
experience  has  shown  to  be  desirable,  and  leaving  large  oppor- 
tunity for  the  experimental  testing  of  new  methods  that  may 
more  adequately  meet  the  conditions  of  our  largely  increased 
and  increasing  present  knowledge. 
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HE  expression,  formal  discipline,  is  not  free  from 
the  usual  ambiguity  that  attaches  to  any  phrase 
current  in  both  scientific  and  popular  vocabularies. 
It  would  seem  to  mean  discipline  that  arises  from 
the  form  of  study  rather  than  from  its  content. 
In  this  sense  it  is  apparently  equivalent  to  the 
value  that  schoolmasters  have  in  mind  when  they 
say  that  it  does  not  matter  what  the  children  study, 
for  the  really  important  thing  is  how  they  study.  The  reason 
for  this  statement  is  that  the  method  of  the  work  is  supposed  to 
bring  with  it  certain  increases  in  power  that  can  be  applied  to 
any  task  in  life,  whereas  specific  information  has  no  such  gen- 
eral value  and  is  correspondingly  insignificant.  At  this  point 
the  confusion  arises.  Immediately  formal  discipline  gets  the 
meaning,  general  discipline,  as  contrasted  with  that  which  has 
merely  specific  value.  It  follows  that  those  who  deny  that 
there  is  any  general  discipline  which  is  not  at  the  same  time 
specific  are  apt  to  deny  that  there  is  any  such  thing  as  formal 
discipline.  On  the  other  hand  those  who  have  in  mind  that  one 
can  be  trained  in  method  are  equally  sure  that  there  is  a  formal 
discipline  which  concerns  itself  with  this  work. 

The  believers  in  a  general  discipline  that  is  mainly  or  exclu- 
sively formal  are  for  the  most  part  those  who  entertain  in  some 
form  the  so-called  "  faculty  "  theory.  They  distinguish  between 
the  mind  and  its  contents  and  assume  that  certain  forms  of  cul- 
ture contribute  to  mental  power  while  others  increase  the  stock 
of  material  upon  which  the  mind  exerts  its  faculties.  The  con- 
tent studies  give  us  something  to  think  about,  the  formal  ones 
teach  us  to  think  about  them.  We  can  thus  be  trained  to  observe, 
to  imagine,  to  remember,  to  reason  and  judge,  to  will,  etc. 
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The  faculty  theory  was  wrecked  by  Herbart  and  has  been 
practically  abandoned  by  modern  psychology.  The  Herbartian 
"  content"  theory  of  mind  has  come  to  prevail  just  as  his  notion 
of  apperception  has  replaced  the  older  notion  of  association. 
The  logical  result  of  these  changes  is  the  abandonment  of  the 
belief  in  a  discipline  that  improves  mental  power  independently 
of  any  corresponding  gain  in  ideas.  Nevertheless,  the  notion 
of  a  formal  discipline  that  is  especially  general  has  persisted 
even  among  psychologists.  As  for  the  schoolmasters,  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  they  have  made  it  the  principal  factor  in  their  scheme 
of  values. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  experimental  psychology,  when 
once  it  began  to  devote  itself  to  educational  questions,  should 
attack  this  problem.  It  has  now  done  enough  to  arouse  interest 
and  to  compel  considerable  revision  of  popular  notions  on  the 
subject.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  review  some  of  the 
experiments  bearing  on  the  matter.  Before  proceeding  to  that 
story  it  may  be  well  to  notice  three  questions  that  are  to  be 
attacked,  (i)  Is  there  any  general  discipline  that  improves 
mental  power  of  any  sort  independently  of  increase  in  ideas  or 
habits?  (2)  Is  there  a  formal  discipline  to  be  distinguished 
from  a  training  in  content?  (3)  If  so,  is  this  formal  discipline 
more  general  in  its  usefulness  than  the  other  sort  of  culture  ? 

The  experiments  bearing  on  our  subject  may  be  classified 
into  five  groups.  These  are  (i)  the  effect  of  training  certain 
muscles  and  sensory  surfaces  upon  bilaterally  symmetrical  ones  ; 

(2)  the  effect  of  special  training  on  the  general  accuracy  or 
rapidity  of  discriminations  or  estimates  made  by  the  senses ;  or 

(3)  of  motor  adjustments  ;  or  (4)  of  memorizing  ;   (5)'  the  effect 
of  special  habits  or  general  behavior. 

I.  Effect  of  training  certain  muscles  or  sensory  surfaces 
upon  bilaterally  symmetrical  ones.  Experiments  by  Volk- 
mann  *  show  that  when  the  skin  of  the  left  arm  is  trained  to 
discriminate  touches  that  are  so  near  that  they  were  at  first  con- 
fused, the  skin  of  the  right  arm  and  also  of  neighboring  areas 
makes  similar  although  not  proportionate  gain.  Other  experi- 
menters discovered  that  as  training  of  one  arm  improved  its  grip, 

*  Bericht  der  Kgl.  sachs.     Ges.  d.  Wess.  Math.  phys.  CI.  1S58  x  38. 
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the  grip  of  the  other  became  stronger,*  as  the  right  toe  was 
trained  to  tap  more  quickly,  the  left  toe  and  both  the  hands 
showed  some  quickening  in  speed  in  this  exercise,  as  the  right 
arm  gained  through  practice  the  power  to  lift  a  certain  weight 
more  times  or  to  strike  a  target  with  a  foil  f  or  to  hit  a  dot,|  the 
left  showed  considerable  if  not  equal  improvement. 

Professor  Thorndike  §  regards  these  cases  as  not  properly 
instances  of  the  spread  of  special  training,  because  the  influence 
of  bilaterally  symmetrical  parts  of  the  body  upon  each  other 
constitutes  a  "very  peculiar  case."  It  is  to  be  noted  that  we  do 
not  have  different  things  done  by  different  organs,  or  even  by 
the  same  organ,  but  rather  practically  the  same  thing  done 
by  organs  which,  because  they  are  symmetrical,  are  practically 
identical  in  function  and  control.  Hence  one  can  scarcely 
speak  of  the  development  of  any  general  power.  However,  in 
so  far  as  there  is  any  evidence  of  generalization,  it  is  plain  that 
it  depends  upon  the  presence  of  "  identical  elements  "  to  be  dis- 
criminated by  different  parts  of  the  same  sense  organ,  or  of 
identical  methods  of  control  over  different  but  very  similar 
associated  muscles. 

2.  T/ie  effect  of  special  training  on  the  general  ra-pidity  and 
accuracy  of  discriminations  and  estimates  made  by  the  senses. 
Thorndike  and  Woodworth  ||  found  that  improvement  in  dis- 
criminating words  containing  the  letters  e  and  s  brought  with  it 
improvement  of  39  per  cent  as  much  in  the  speed  of  discrimi- 
nating words  containing  i  and  t,  or  s  and  p,  etc.,  or  misspelled 
words,  or  the  letter  ^  in  a  list  of  letters.  There  was  also  a 
gain  in  accuracy,  but  only  25  per  cent  of  that  in  the  practice 
work.  Training  in  perceiving  English  verbs  which  reduced 
the  time  of  discrimination  and  the  number  of  omissions  made  it 
possible  to  discriminate  other  parts  of  speech  3  per  cent  more 
quickly  than  before,  but  there  was  a  large  increase  in  the 
number  omitted,  showing  positive  interference.  Forty-four  per 
cent  of  the  improvement  resulting  from  practice  in  estimating 

*  Yale  Studies,  Vol.  II. 

tYale  Studies,  Vols.  VI  and  VII. 

tPsjch.  Rev.  Mon.  Supplement,  No.  13,  p.  105. 

§  Educational  Psychology,  pp.  87,  88. 

II  Psychological  Review,  Vol.  VIII. 
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the  'areas  of  rectangles  was  shown  in  the  power  to  estimate  the 
areas  of  rectangles  of  the  same  general  size,  but  of  a  different 
shape,  and  30  per  cent  of  this  original  practice  effect  remained 
when  the  size  was  increased  but  the  shape  retained.  Curiously 
enough,  when  there  was  both  increase  in  size  and  change  in 
shape  the  transfer  of  improvement  was  most  marked,  being  52 
per  cent  of  the  original  gain.  Improvement  in  the  power  to 
estimate  weights  resulted  in  39  per  cent  as  much  gain  in  power 
to  estimate  heavier  ones,  while  practice  in  estimating  the  length 
of  lines  failed  to  produce  an  invariable  gain  in  the  ability  to 
estimate  longer  or  shorter  ones. 

Professor  Thorndike  ascribes  the  transfer  of  practice  effects 
in  these  experiments  to  "(i)  the  acquisition  during  special 
training  of  ideas  of  method  and  of  general  utility,  and  also  (2) 
of  facility  with  certain  elements  that  appeared  in  many  other 
complexes."  An  "instance  of  (i)  is  learning  .  .  .  that  one 
has  a  tendency  to  overestimate  all  areas,  and  consciously  making 
a  discount  for  this  tendency  ;  .  .  .  of  (2)  is  the  uniform  increase 
of  speed  of  eye  movements  in  all  the  tests  through  training  in 
one,  an  increase  of  speed  often  gained  at  the  expense  of 
accuracy." 

Coover  and  Angell  *  discovered  that  training  in  tone  discrim- 
ination produced  a  beneficial  effect  upon  the  discrimination  of 
shades  of  color.  The  causes  of  this  transference  they  sum  up 
as:  "(«)  The  formation  of  a  habit  of  reacting  directly  to  a 
stimulus  without  useless  kinassthetic,  acoustic  and  motor  accom- 
paniments of  recognition,  which  results  in  (3)  an  equitable 
distribution  of  attention  to  the  various  possible  reactions,  so  as 
to  be  about  equally  prepared  for  all ;  and  (c)  the  consequent 
power  of  concentrating  the  attention  throughout  the  whole  series 
without  distraction." 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  general  improvement  here  lies  in  a 
strengthening  of  the  ability  to  attend.  Professor  Angell,  com- 
menting again  f  on  these  experiments  and  their  significance, 
seems  to  regard  this  improvement  as  largely  to  be  explained  by 
*'the  habituation  which  is  afibrded  in  neglecting  or  otherwise 
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suppressing  unpleasant  or  distracting  sensations.  We  learn  to 
'stand  it 'in  short."  This  power  he  thinks  may  be  derived 
from  attention  to  the  classics,  and  be  transferred  to  other  difficult 
tasks  in  life. 

3.  T/ie  effect  of  special  training  on  the  general  rabidity  and 
accuracy  of  motor  adjustments.  It  will  te  observed  that  in  the 
experiments  of  Thorndike  and  Woodworth,  and  of  Angell  and 
Coover,  the  motor  reactions,  except  as  they  contribute  to  more 
accurate  discrimination,  are  comparatively  unimportant.  It  is 
true,  that  where  rapidity  of  discrimination  as  well  as  accuracy 
are  in  question,  the  attempt  to  discriminate  quickly  m"ight  tangle 
up  the  motor  machinery  involved  in  the  responses,  and  errors 
due  to  this  confusion  might  be  ascribed  to  false  perception. 
However,  since  there  is  only  one  response  to  each  element  dis- 
criminated, unless  this  is  a  new  and  as  yet  not  thoroughly 
learned  reaction,  it  will  probably  follow  a  sufficiently  clear  per- 
ception without  difficulty.  But  these  reactions  consist  merely 
in  crossing  out  words  or  in  naming  or  estimating  by  well-known 
words.  Therefore  the  experiments  test  discrimination  rather 
than  motor  adjustment. 

Professor  Judd  gives  an  experiment  *  in  which  the  latter 
factor  is  concerned.  The  person  tested  was  required  to  place 
a  pencil  which  he  held  in  his  hand  in  the  same  direction  as 
lines  which  were  exposed  momentarily  to  his  vision.  The 
hand  and  the  arm  were  concealed  from  his  view,  so  that  the 
eyes  were  unable  to  observe  directly  errors  in  placing  the  pen- 
cil. It  was  found  that  fuller  visual  experience  with  one  of  the 
lines  led  to,  a  more  accurate  placing  of  the  pencil  in  its  direc- 
tion. When  after  this  practice  the  other  lines  were  shown  as 
at  first,  it  was  found  that  there  was  improvement  in  the  repre- 
sentation where  the  original  error  had  been  in  the  same  direc- 
tion as  that  of  the  practice  line,  but  the  representations  of  other 
lines  grew  worse.  Thus  Professor  Judd  concludes  that  the 
results  of  practice  can  be  transferred,  and  that  the  effect  may 
be  improvement  or  interference.  Moreover,  since  subsequent 
practice  by  the  fuller  exposure  of  one  of  the  misrepresented 
lines  failed  to  produce  improvement,  the  experimenter  thinks 
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that  a  habit  had  been  formed  that  resisted  the  effects  of  further 
practice.  Experiments  on  geometrical  illusions  showed  that 
when  the  subject  was  aware  of  improvement  in  correcting  the 
illusion  and  of  its  reasons,  he  found  it  possible  to  overcome 
this  interference  when  an  illusion  of  an  opposite  character  was 
set  before  him.  When,  however,  such  knowledge  was  absent, 
the  tendency  toward  interference  remained  as  a  fixed  habit. 

In  Judd's  first  experiment  the  sensory  factors  and  their  mean- 
ing in  terms  of  the  reaction  are  not  clearly  apprehended  by  the 
subject.  He  gets  a  better  view  of  the  practice  line,  and  this 
helps  him  in  a  vague  way  to  place  the  pencil  better.  The 
reason  for  interference  lies  in  the  fact  that  so  far  as  the  subject 
perceives  or  feels  all  the  representations  should  be  corrected  in 
the  same  way.  Interference  plainly  arises  where  in  new  situa- 
tions the  sensory  clue  that  should  lead  to  a  different  reaction  is 
not  apprehended.  It  may  also  appear  where  the  same  sensory 
suggestion  is  now  to  be  responded  to  by  a  different  reaction. 
As  the  former  case  is  illustrated  in  the  experiments  of  Judd,  so 
the  latter  appears  in  those  of  Bergstrom.* 

Bergstrom  studied  the  interference  of  certain  habits  with  the 
ability  to  perform  opposed  acts.  He  used  a  pack  of  eighty 
cards,  each  having  a  picture  on  its  face.  Each  picture  appeared 
on  eight  of  the  cards.  The  experiment  consisted  in  sorting  the 
cards  according  to  the  pictures,  and  then  in  resorting  them, 
placing  each  pile  in  a  different  position  from  the  one  it  occu- 
pied at  first.  At  first  the  resorting  took  more  time  than  the 
original  act.  This  interference  tends  to  decrease  with  the  more 
extended  practice  in  sorting  the  piles  in  the  various  positions. 

Miinsterberg  f  experimented  on  the  effect  of  changing  his 
watch  from  one  pocket  to  the  other.  Whenever  such  a  change 
was  made  there  followed  a  period  during  which  the  hand  would 
unconsciously  fumble  in  the  wrong  pocket  in  the  endeavor  to 
take  out  the  watch.  With  practice  in  the  interchange,  how- 
ever, the  rapidity  of  readjustment  to  a  changed  position  was 
greatly  increased.  Similar  results  were  obtained  from  the  inter- 
change of  two  inkwells,  one  full  the  other  empty,  which  were 

*  American  Journal  of  Psych.  VI,  p.  433. 
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placed  on  the  table  where  he  was  writing,  also  by  locking  now 
one,  now  another  of  the  two  doors  by  which  he  could  enter  his 
office.  Thus,  he  concludes,  the  power  to  substitute  for  one 
habit  an  opposed  one  can  be  improved  by  practice. 

In  so  far  as  new  reactions  contain  elements  identical  with 
some  appearing  in  old  ones  they  may  be  facilitated  by  the 
power  previously  acquired.  Bair  *  found  that  practice  in  copy- 
ing on  a  typewriter  a  series  of  letters  in  which  only  six  distinct 
letters  were  used  improved  one's  power  to  copy  another  series 
of  equal  length  made  up  of  a  different  set  of  letters  or  figures. 
The  keys  of  the  typewriter  were  capped  so  as  to  place  any 
symbol  on  any  key,  and  the  effect  of  previous  familiarity  with 
the  machine  was  eliminated  from  the  experiment.  He  also 
found  that  practice  in  repeating  the  alphabet  with  the  letter  n 
spoken  after  each  letter  increased  the  power  to  repeat  it  with 
the  letter  x  or  the  letter  r  thus  introduced. 

4.  T/ie  effect  of  special  training  on  the  general  rabidity  and 
accuracy  0/ memorizing.  We  notice  here  first  the  contribution 
of  Professor  Jamesf — a  contribution  that  may  be  said  to  have 
initiated  the  experimental  phase  of  the  discussion  of  formal  dis- 
cipline. He  found  that  after  practice  in  committing  to  memory 
parts  of  Book  I  of  Paradise  Lost  his  power  to  memorize  other 
verses  seemed  to  have  decreased.  Three  other  subjects  noted 
an  insignificant  gain  as  a  result  of  practice,  while  a  fourth  suf- 
fered a  similar  loss.  He  concludes,  "All  improvement  of  memory 
consists  in  the  improvement  of  one's  habitual  method  of  recording 
the  facts." 

Ebert  and  Meumann  %  found  that  practice  in  committing  to 
memory  nonsense  syllables,  in  the  course  of  which  an  endeavor 
was  made  to  discover  which  methods  of  learning  were  most 
economical,  effected  constant  improvement  in  the  power  to  learn 
and  to  retain  series  of  nonsense  syllables,  letters,  words  and 
lines  of  poetry  or  of  prose.  The  amount  of  improvement  was 
in  a  general  way  proportional  to  the  similarity  between  the  test 
material  and  the  practice   material.      The  observations   of  the 

*  Psych.  Review,  Mon.  Supplement,  No.  19. 
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subjects  of  the  experiments  seemed  to  indicate  that  they  would 
explain  the  increase  in  power  of  what  to  each  w^as  his  most  effi- 
cient method  of  memorizing,  and  the  gradual  elimination  of  the 
other  devices.  Thus  the  theoretical  view  of  James  would  be 
confirmed  although  Ebert  and  Meumann  were  inclined  to  credit 
the  existence  of  something  that  might  be  called  general  improve- 
ment of  the  memory. 

Another  very  careful,  prolonged  and  somewhat  complicated 
research  "On  the  Transference  of  Training  in  Memory"  is 
that  of  Dr.  Fracker.*  He  found  that  practice  in  committing  to 
memory  the  order  of  four  tones  gradually  led  to  an  improve- 
ment in  the  power  to  remember  poetry,  the  order  of  presenta- 
tion of  four  shades  of  gray  of  nine  tones,  of  nine  shades  of 
gray,  of  nine  geometrical  figures,  of  nine  numbers,  and  of  the 
extent  of  arm  movements.  The  improvement  was  neither  uni- 
form nor  invariable.  He  concludes  that  his  results  are  in  accord 
with  those  of  James,  "  inasmuch  as  all  the  factors  we  have  dis- 
covered have  to  do  with  methods."  He  considers  improvement 
"to  depend  upon  the  consistent  use  of  some  form  of  imagery, 
whether  it  is  the  most  advantageous  or  not."  In  further  sum- 
mary he  says:  "Imagery  may  be  sub-consciously  developed, 
but  if  it  comes  to  be  consciously  recognized  the  improvement  is 
more  rapid.  The  rate  of  improvement  seems  to  depend  directly 
upon  the  conscious  recognition  of  imagery  and  upon  attention  to 
its  use." 

"A  change  in  imagery  during  practice  increases  the  rapidity 
of  the  improvement,  if  a  better  form  is  adopted  and  adhered  to. 
It  may  prevent  improvement  if  a  change  of  imagery  is  frequent, 
or  if  a  less  adequate  form  is  adopted." 

In  concluding  this  sketch  of  experiments  on  memory  we  might 
note  the  results  of  Winch  f  with  British  schoolchildren.  After 
testing  three  classes  of  children  of  different  social  standing  in 
power  to  commit  to  memory  poetry,  he  divided  each  into  two 
groups  of  equal  ability.  One  division  was  trained  by  being  re- 
quired to  commit  to  memory  one  hundred  words  of  poetry.  A 
second  test  showed  lo  per  cent  more  improvement  on  the  part 
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of  this  group  than  on  that  of  the  untrained  one.  This  large 
gain  from  a  small  amount  of  practice  is  doubtless  the  sudden 
accession  of  power  that  comes  from  a  few  fundamental  advances 
in  method.  It  may  be  profitably  contrasted  with  the  results  of 
the  experiments  of  James,  with  whose  subjects  doubtless  the 
methods  of  memorizing  had  been  fairly  well  exploited  before 
the  experimentation  began.  Thus  in  training  the  memory,  as 
in  training  the  senses  or  the  motor  powers,  the  general  improve- 
ment rests  back  upon  identical  elements  in  the  practice  and  the 
test  material.  Wherever  similar  situations  recur,  a  recognition 
of  their  similarity  leads  to  a  utilization  in  the  new  cases  of  the 
reactions  found  advantageous  in  the  older  ones.  A  specific  task 
of  memorizing,  such  as  is  involved  in  each  of  these  experiments, 
is  a  case  where  the  similarity  is,  as  it  were,  forced  upon  the 
attention.  Hence  all  the  devices  that  can  be  transferred  are  in 
each  test  definitely  summoned  forth,  and  improvement  is  to  say 
the  least  likely,  unless  at  the  initiation  of  the  experiments  the 
subject  was  already  a  master  of  methods  of  memorizing.  And 
even  masters  can  learn  ! 

5.  T/ie  effect  of  special  habits  on  general  behavior.  Under 
this  very  large  heading  I  will  recount  only  one  simple  experi- 
ment reported  by  Professor  Bagley.*  Schoolchildren  were 
trained  to  be  neat  in  arithmetic  papers.  They  showed  no  ten- 
dency to  improve  the  neatness  of  papers  written  in  connection 
with  other  objects. 

When  we  compare  the  conclusions  of  these  experimenters  we 
find  a  substantial  unanimity  of  opinion.  It  is  agreed  that  wher- 
ever practice  in  one  exercise  leads  to  improvement  in  another 
certain  specific  elements  in  both  are  identical  and  call  forth 
identical  responses  which  promote  success  in  both  exercises. 
The  identical  elements  that  are  thus  distinguished  may  be 
divided  into  two  groups,  those  of  content  and  those  of  form. 
As  examples  of  content  elements  we  may  mention  sounds, 
colors,  letters,  nonsense  syllables,  words,  objects,  kinds  of 
geometrical  figures,  standards  of  measurement,  ideas,  etc. 
As  one  grows  familiar  with  such  elements,  the  power  to  remem- 
ber them    and  to   attend   to  them   when    they   appear  in   new 

*  The  Educative  Process,  Ch.  XIII. 
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situations  and  to  do  what  they  suggest  increases.  The  elements 
of  form  may  be  said  to  consist  of  the  characteristics  that  various 
situations  present  as  problems  for  the  attacking  mind.  Thus 
we  recognize  one  situation  as  a  problem  of  memorizing  where 
from  the  nature  of  the  material  a  particular  method  of  commit- 
ting to  memory  may  be  especially  useful.  Again,  we  recognize 
the  need  of  particular  adjustments  of  perception,  such  as  eye- 
movements  which  we  have  already  practiced.  All  situations 
demand  adjustments  of  attention,  some  of  which  may  invariably 
be  necessary,  while  others  may  suit  especially  specific  kinds  of 
material. 

We  observe  that  elements  of  form  and  elements  of  content 
are  equally  specific,  equally  capable  of  definition.  Moreover, 
both  are  capable  of  generalization — that  is,  both  are  capable  of 
appearing  in  a  variety  of  settings.  The  problem  of  general 
training  is  then  quite  as  much  one  of  discipline  in  content,  as 
it  is  of  discipline  in  form.  A  better  division  of  mental  discipline 
for  our  purposes  would  be  into  two  phases  which  we  may 
denominate  specific  discipline  and  general  discipline.  Specific 
discipline  consists  in  the  analysis  of  the  specific  elements  which 
are  found  to  be  critical  in  determining  certain  reactions,  and  in 
the  practice  by  which  the  appropriate  reaction  is  made  the 
habitual  response  to  each  element  thus  discriminated.  General 
discipline  consists  of  training  in  the  recognition  of  these  critical 
elements  in  a  variety  of  situations. 

The  successful  transference  of  any  result  of  practice  or  experi- 
ence depends  upon  both  these  phases  of  discipline.  The  failure 
to  transfer  neatness  from  arithmetic  papers  to  others  in  the 
experiment  reported  by  Bagley  is,  doubtless,  due  to  some  lack 
of  efficiency  in  both  respects.  The  specific  discipline  failed  in 
attaching  the  reactions  connected  with  neatness  with  elements 
which  m  any  situation  were  expected  to  call  forth  these  re- 
sponses. The  suggestion  which  in  the  practice  was  associated 
with  neatness  was  not  the  thought  of  any  exercise  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  inspection  of  a  teacher,  but  rather  that  of  an 
arithmetic  paper  to  be  presented  to  a  teacher  who  insists  on 
neatness.  Very  naturally  when  any  of  these  factors  was  absent 
the  children  failed  to  make  the  response  which  was  associated 
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with  the  entire  group.  Or,  if  as  is  likely,  we  may  call  the 
command  of  the  teacher  in  question  the  critical  suggesting 
stimulus  to  put  forth  the  effort  desired,  then  the  reason  for  the 
lack  of  transference  was  that  the  identical  element  that  prompted 
the  desired  reactions  was  absent  from  all  the  test  material.  No 
child  would  be  neat  unless  there  were  some  reason  for  it,  and 
the  only  reason  that  had  so  far  appealed  to  the  children  was  the 
desirability  of  conforming  to  the  requirement  of  the  teacher. 

In  the  second  place  the  experiment  illustrates  the  lack  of  any 
attempt  to  secure  general  discipline.  If  the  children  had  been 
trained  to  be  neat  not  only  in  arithmetic  papers,  but  also  in 
many  others,  and  if  many  teachers  had  conspired  to  enforce  this 
demand,  it  would  have  been  much  more  likely  that  the  children 
would  have  recognized  in  some  new  paper  that  they  were 
required  to  present  an  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  the  virtue  in 
question  than  they  would  after  any  amount  of  specific  drill  in 
neatness  in  any  one  connection. 

We  have  noted  two  conditions  that  give  rise  to  interference. 
In  the  first  case  a  given  reaction  is  attached  to  a  vague  unan- 
alyzed  situation  rather  than  to  the  specific  element  in  that 
emergency  to  which  it  constitutes  the  proper  response.  In 
consequence  other  situations  superficially  resembling  the  first 
call  forth  the  reaction  even  though  the  real  reason  for  this 
reaction  is  wanting.  Thus  all  diseases  are  treated  by  the 
savage  medicine  man  or  the  Christian  Scientist  alike.  The 
faith  that  cures  is  not  properly  fitted  to  the  specific  condition  for 
which  it  has  real  therapeutic  value.  The  fault  here  lies  plainly 
in  inadequate  specific  discipline.  The  second  case  of  inter- 
ference appears  where  in  a  new  situation  a  different  reaction 
should  be  made  to  a  stimulus  than  the  one  originally  learned. 
This  is  illustrated  in  the  experiments  of  Bergstrom  and  Mlin- 
sterberg.  Here  the  reaction  to  a  given  stimulus  was  arbitrarily 
made  different.  In  the  practical  emergencies  of  life  this  form 
of  interference  arises  because  in  different  circumstances  the 
same  stimulus  should  be  responded  to  differently.  The  per- 
sonal influence  by  which  one  has  never  yet  failed  to  win  a  child 
to  proper  conduct  may  fail  because  other  influences  have  led 
the  child  to  react  diflerently  to  the  counsels  of  his  mentor.     In 
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such  cases  successful  transference  depends  upon  the  accurate 
discrimination  of  each  element  in  the  situation  that  is  critical  in 
determining  its  treatment,  and  either  the  habit  or  the  mental 
grasp  and  judgment  that  correlates  these  and  from  this  complex 
suggestion  initiates  the  proper  response.  Again  we  may  say 
the  fault  lies  in  specific  discipline. 

In  general,  we  may  then  say  that  interference  always  arises 
from  a  lack  of  critical  care  either  in  forming  the  habit  or  in 
utilizing  it.  The  critical  forming  of  the  habit  is  the  task  of 
specific  discipline.  The  critical  use  of  the  habit  depends,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  upon  such  familiarity  with  a  variety  of  cases 
where  the  habit  might  be  resorted  to  as  insures  caution  in  its 
application.  Thus  it  is  very  largely  a  matter  of  general  disci- 
pline. However,  the  main  problem  of  general  discipline  is  not 
to  prevent  interference  arising  from  the  transfer  of  wrong  reac- 
tions, but  rather  to  ensure  the  transference  of  the  right  ones. 
This  it  does  by  making  us  alert  to  the  critical  suggestions  wher- 
ever they  may  appear. 

From  a  practical  point  of  view  specific  discipline  resolves 
itself  into  the  analysis  and  drill  in  the  schoolroom.  It  may  be 
said  that  here  the  work  of  our  schools  is  least  open  to  criticism. 
However,  it  may  well  be  that  the  reactions  which  we  wish  to 
have  transferred  from  school  work  to  life  are  not  in  the  school 
attached  to  the  same  suggestions  that  should  constitute  their 
more  universal  stimuli  in  effective  conduct.  For  example,  the 
habit  of  mental  application  may  be  made  dependent  upon  the 
merely  adventitious  suggestions  of  subject,  or  teacher,  or  school- 
room atmosphere,  rather  than  upon  a  sense  of  the  general  sort 
of  a  situation  that  makes  such  application  desirable.  How  many 
cease  to  study  the  moment  they  cease  to  be  assigned  lessons  ! 

But  if  the  school  often  fails  in  specific  discipline  much  more 
likely  is  it  to  fail  in  that  which  is  general.  The  habits  that  it 
teaches  are  provoked  by  suggestions  that  lie  embedded  in  a 
more  or  less  constant  set  of  surroundings.  Outside  this  envi- 
ronment they  may  not  be  recognized.  The  physician  who 
learns  his  art  from  a  book  may  well  fail  to  note  in  the  sick  room 
the  specific  symptoms  to  which  certain  forms  of  treatment  con- 
cerning   which    he    has    read    apply.      The    strange   situation 
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distracts  the  attention,  confuses  the  analytic  power,  and  the 
mind  fails  to  single  out  the  specific  clues  that  are  associated 
with  the  proper  procedure.  Teachers  have  come  to  recognize 
the  difficulty,  and  in  a  general  way  the  solution  proposed  is  to 
make  the  atmosphere  of  the  school  resemble  as  much  as  possible 
that  of  life.  When  the  conditions  of  learning  approximate  in 
nature  and  variety  to  those  of  application,  one  can  be  fairly  well 
assured  that  successful  transference  will  be  at  the  maximum. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  the  analysis  and  the  ex- 
periments of  psychology  have  done  away  with  the  conception 
of  a  vague  general  improvement  associated  with  mental  activity. 
Disciplinary  values,  whether  they  concern  content  or  form,  and 
they  include  both,  are  specific  values.  They  consist  in  learning 
the  critical  suggestions  to  action,  in  associating  therewith  the 
proper  responses,  and  in  learning  to  recognize  these  suggestions 
in  new  situations.  Thus  the  school  has  before  it  a  definite,  even 
though  a  difficult  problem.  First,  it  must  select  the  reactions 
that  have  the  greatest  value.  Second,  it  must  determine  what 
is  the  true  and  universal  occasion  for  each  reaction,  together 
with  modifying  or  exceptional  conditions.  Lastly,  it  must  drill 
and  apply  and  affiDrd  such  specific,  such  general  discipline  as 
will  insure  the  successful  utilization  of  the  habits  it  has  elected 
to  teach. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  suggest  answers  to  the  three  problems 
proposed  in  the  early  part  of  the  paper.  There  is  no  clear 
evidence  for  any  mental  discipline  that  improves  mental  power 
of  any  sort  independently  of  increase  in  ideas  or  habits.  We 
may,  if  we-  wish,  distinguish  between  discipline  in  form  and 
discipline  in  content.  However,  the  distinction  is  of  little  use 
since  both  form  and  content  are  equally  specific  and  equally 
general.  Whether,  on  the  whole,  discipline  in  form  may  be 
more  generally  useful  than  discipline  in  content,  it  is  difficult  to 
say,  and  the  issue  is  not  important,  since  each  thing  learned 
must  justify  itself  altogether  apart  from  whether  it  concerns  the 
one  or  the  other  of  these  elements. 


The  Practical  Influence  of  the  New  Views 
of  Tormal  Discipline 


HERMAN   H.    HORNE,    PROFESSOR   OF    PHILOSOPHY,    DARTMOUTH    COLLEGE 

(The  following  paper  gives  the  substance  of  the  address  made  informally 
from  notes.) 

^T  least  one  thing  I  desire  to  do  that  will  lead 
those  who  invited  me  to  take  part  in  this  discus- 
sion to  be  glad  they  did  so.  This  one  thing  is 
the  presentation  of  a  bibliography  of  this  new 
and  important  topic  in  educational  theory  which 
we  are  discussing.  Those  of  you  who  have  had 
questions  raised  in  your  own  minds  this  morning, 
and  who  of  us  has  not  had?  will  be  glad  to  know 
where  to  turn  for  present-day  answers.  So  let  me  commend  to 
you  the  reading  in  part  or  whole  of  the  following  references  : — 

I.       BIBLIOGRAPHY    OF    FORMAL    DISCIPLINE 

Adams,  The  Herbartian  Psychology  Applied  to  Education,  V. 

Angell,  The  Doctrine  of  Formal  Discipline  in  the  Light  of  the  Principles  of 

General  Psychology.     Ed.  Rev.  XXXVI,  1-14. 
Bagley,  The  Educative  Process,  XII,  XIV. 
Bain,  Education  as  a  Science,  pp.  139-142,  366-373. 
Bain,  Practical  Essays,  IV. 

Baker,  '■'■Educational   Values.'''     Proc.  N.  E.  A.,  1895 
Bennett,  Formal  Discipline,  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University. 
Hinsdale,  Studies  in  Education,  II. 

Hinsdale,  The  Dogma  of  Formal  Discipline.     Proc.  N.  E.  A.,  1894. 
Hinsdale,  The  Dogma  of  Formal  Discipline.     Ed.  Rev.,  Vol.  VIII. 
Hanus,  Educational  Aims  and  Educational  Values,  I. 
Home,  Psychological  Principles  of  Education,  VI. 
Judd,  The  Relation  of    Special   Training   to    General   Intelligence.     Ed.  Rev. 

XXXVI,  28-42. 
Lewis,  A  Study  in  Formal  Discipline.     Sch.  Rev.  XIII,  281-292. 
Meiklejohn,  Is  Mental  Training  a  Myth.     Ed.  Rev.,  Feb.,  1909. 
Monroe,  Text-book  in  the  History  of  Education,  IX. 
Norsworthy,  N.  Y.  Teachers'  Monographs,  IV,  1902,  96-99. 
O'Shea,  Education  as  Adjustment,  IV,  §4;  XIII;  XIV. 
Pillsbury,  The  Effects  of  Training  on  Memory.     Ed.  Rev.  XXXVI,  15-27. 
Rein,  Encyclopadie  der  Pddogogik.,  "  Formale  Bildung." 
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Royce,  Outlines  of  Psjchology,  §  28. 

Thorndike,  The  Principles  of  Teaching  Based  on  Psjchology,  XV. 

Thorndike,  Educational  Psychology,  VIII. 

Thorndike,  The  Effect  of  Practice  in  the  Case  of  a  Purely  Intellectual  Function. 

Am.  J.  Psy.  XIX,  374-384- 
Tompkins,  Philosophy  of  Teaching,  265-267. 
Wardlaw,  Is  Mental  Training  a  Myth.?     Ed.  Rev.  XXXV,  22-32. 
Whipple,  Questions  in  Psychology,  pp.  95-98. 
Youmans,  Culture  Demanded  by  Modern  Life,  I.      (For  very  remarkable  early 

views  of  Dr.  Francis  Wayland  on  this  topic  cf.  same  volume,  pp.  434-438.) 

II.       ON    THE    ESTIMATE    OF    EDUCATIONAL    VALUES 

By  the  "educational  value"  of  a  subject  we  mean  the  con- 
tribution the  study  of  that  subject  makes  toward  realizing  the 
educational  aim.  Every  subject  that  finds  a  place  in  any 
course  of  study  is  supposed  to  be  there  for  some  purpose.  The 
different  subjects  contribute  differently,  according  to  their 
nature  and  handling,  toward  attaining  the  aim  of  education. 

But  what  is  the  aim  of  education?  This  question  receives 
different,  answers  from  different  people,  and  from  the  same 
people  at  different  times.  I  now  think  of  the  educational  aim 
as  being  the  unfolded  and  capable  mind  ;  unfolded  in  having 
its  inherent  and  individual  potentialities  realized,  capable  in  the 
natural  and  social  situations  in  life.  Such  a  mind  has  some 
knowledge,  is  able  and  disposed  to  acquire  more,  solves  the 
human  problems  in  the  light  of  knowledge,  and  is  actuated  by 
a  good  motive.  The  realization  of  such  minds  as  social  units 
is  the  educational  aim. 

Now,  from  the  preceding  papers  and  the  recent  vigorous  dis- 
cussions that  have  been  going  on  concerning  the  question  of 
formal  discipline,  we  seem  to  have  learned  that  the  pursuit  of 
one  study  is  valuable  in  pursuing  later  another  study  in  pro- 
portion to  the  similarity  of  the  two  subjects.  This  statement 
takes  the  precise  mathematical  form,  though  as  yet  we  are  not 
able  to  measure  the  similarity  of  subjects  with  mathematical 
exactness.  We  have  unlearned  the  old  famous  doctrine  of  dis- 
cipline that  the  mental  power  developed  in  one  subject  is  usable 
without  loss  in  any  other  subject  whatsoever.  And  I  think  we 
never  shall  learn  an  equally  extreme  proposition,  that  mental 
power  developed  in  one  subject  is  unusable  in  any  other.     The 
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opponents  of  the  new  views  of  formal  discipline  seem  to  be  fight- 
ing the  last  proposition,  which  nobody  defends.  The  sum  of 
much  discussion  and  experimentation  is  expressed  in  the  follow- 
ing statement :  present  study  helps  us  in  the  later  situations  in  so 
far  as  common  features  are  involved.  The  study  of  mathe- 
matics will  help  much  more  in  the  study  of  physics,  which  has 
a  large  mathematical  element  in  it,  than  in  the  study  of  lan- 
guage. Furthermore,  as  there  is  no  exact  correspondence 
between  mathematical  and  life  situations,  a  good  mathematician 
may  be  a  poor  reasoner  in  non-mathematical  situations  in  life, 
and  a  good  reasoner  in  such  situations  may  be  a  poor  mathe- 
matician. These  statements  are  not  opinions,  but  experi- 
mentally demonstrated  facts  (cy.  F.  C.  Lewis,  o^.  ci'L). 

Now,  as  the  educational  aim  is  the  unfolded  and  capable 
mind  in  the  concrete  social  and  natural  situations  of  life,  and 
as  we  are  efficient  in  those  situations  in  proportion  as  we  have 
developed  ourselves  earlier  in  similar  situations,  it  follows  that 
those  subjects  have  the  greatest  educational  value  which  have 
the  greatest  number  of  identical  elements  with  the  situations 
of  life.  There  are  no  subjects  which  give  an  "  all  'round 
mental  training,"  for  no  such  training  is  possible.  There  is 
no  small,  select  number  of  drill  subjects  which  will  so  dis- 
cipline the  mind  that  it  can  meet  the  problems  of  life  with 
greatest  efficiency.  For  greatest  efficiency  we  must  have  con- 
crete training  in  situations  similar  to  those  that  will  later  confront 
us.  The  apprentice  system,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  profes- 
sional schools  on  the  other,  have  learned  this  elementary  lesson 
practically  long  ago.  We  are  just  beginning  to  realize  that  the 
same  thing  holds  in  the  matter  of  a  so-called  "  general  educa- 
tion fitting  for  life."  This  phrase  to-day  can  no  longer  mean  a 
mind  disciplined  in  a  few  drill  subjects  for  its  later  work ;  it 
really  means  a  concrete  study  of  those  subjects  common  to  all, 
or  most,  of  the  situations  in  life ;  for  example,  one's  native 
tongue. 

A  new  problem  is  proposed  to  educational  theorists  at  this 
point;  viz.,  to  go  through  our  subjects  of  study  with  a  view  to 
determining  what  and  how  many  elements  they  have  in  com- 
mon with  life.     That  study   will  rank  highest  in  educational 
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value  which  is  present  in  the  largest  amount  of  life.  Person- 
ally, I  am  inclined  to  think  that  for  us  English  would  be  that 
study. 

At  any  rate,  the  formal  studies,  as  formal,  go  down  in  value, 
for  living  is  always  a  concrete  situation,  though  an  element  of 
form  must  enter  into  it ;  the  so-called  formal  subjects,  the 
grammars  of  the  classical  languages  and  mathematics,  can 
keep  the  value  commonly  assigned  to  them  only  by  emphasizing 
their  real,  concrete,  literary,  historical,  human  aspects.  It  is  a 
part  of  my  business  to  teach  a  course  in  formal  logic  ;  I  con- 
sider the  problem  of  teaching  that  class  to  be,  not  to  memorize 
and  drill  in  the  classical  forms  of  thought,  but  to  find  those 
forms  actually  present  in  concrete  cases  of  reasoning.  When 
the  old  forms  do  not  pass  this  test  I  cut  them  out ;  for  example, 
the  famous  mnemonic,  "Barbara  Celarent,  etc.,"  is  for  me  a 
curio  that  belongs  in  a  logical  museum.  Corresponding  to  this 
decline  in  educational  value  of  the  formal  subjects  taught 
formally  goes  the  rise  in  value  of  the  concrete  subjects,  like  the 
languages,  literatures,  arts,  history  and  science.  It  is  an  edu- 
cational blessing  that  some  subjects,  like  literature  and  natural 
science,  are  so  close  to  life  that  they  do  not  readily  permit 
themselves  to  be  formalized.  Huxley  said  he  could  write  a 
paleontological  grammar  that  would  be  a  splendid  drill  for  the 
memory,  but  he  had  enough  educational  wisdom  not  to  do  it. 

We  must  anticipate,  then,  a  shifting  of  educational  values 
from  the  formal  and  the  abstract  to  the  real  and  concrete. 
Our  concepts,  as  Kant  would  say,  have  been  empty  forms  for 
lack  of  percepts.  The  "category"  for  him  is  never  a  thing 
apart,  but  is  just  the  element  that  gives  form  to  the  concrete 
perceptual  manifold.  Teachers  of  the  formal  subjects  must 
somehow  be  able  to  connect  them  up  with  life,  or  else  be  pre- 
pared to  see  them  drop  out  of  the  curriculum.  To  this  aspect 
of  the  question  we  now  come. 

III.       ON    THE    CURRICULUM 

As  just  indicated,  the  prime  justification  for  any  subject 
having  a  place  in  the  curriculum  is  the  place  that  subject  has 
in  the  life  situations.     Those  subjects  that  underlie  all  living 
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should  be  required,  those  that  underlie  only  a  highly  specialized 
form  of  service  should  be  elective.  There  is  a  place  for  pre- 
scription and  there  is  a  place  for  election  in  the  program  of 
studies.  In  proportion  as  a  given  subject  connects  itself  up 
with  a  diminishing  proportion  of  life  it  tends  to  pass  from  the 
prescribed  to  the  elective  list. 

The  advanced  mathematical  processes  are  actually  in  such  a 
state  of  transition  to-day ;  and  indeed,  only  the  simpler  mathe- 
matical processes  should  be  required  of  all  students.  The 
study  of  Greek,  regret  it  as  we  may,  has  as  a  matter  of  fact 
already  made  this  transition.  And  we  may  as  well  face  the 
trend  of  things  in  anticipating  that  the  study  of  Latin  will 
follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  study  of  Greek,  though  perhaps 
more  tardily.  Already  in  certain  high  schools  Latin  is  falling 
behind. 

I  do  not  propose  "to  lay  violent  hands  upon  my  father 
Parmenides."  I  studied  Latin  more  years  than  I  can  now 
remember  under  prescription,  and  then  elected  it  beyond  pre- 
scription in  my  later  years  in  college.  I  am  glad  I  did  so,  for 
the  longer  Latin  is  studied  the  more  it  justifies  its  place  in  the 
curriculum.     Three  or  four  years  of  Latin  hardly  justifies  itself. 

But  what  I  do  propose  at  this  point  is  to  report  to  you  the 
substance  of  a  conversation  I  had  recently  with  a  Brown 
alumnus  who  holds  also  his  Ph.D.  from  Brown — a  man  who 
fitted  himself  to  teach  Latin,  who  taught  Latin  several  years, 
and  who  then  changed  his  department  to  what  he  considers  to 
be  a  more  modern  type  of  study.  He  said  substantially,  Latin 
must  surrender  a  part  of  the  large  place  it  has  at  present;  once 
they  told  us  the  grind  in  the  secondary  school  in  Latin  would 
justify  itself  in  college  when  we  got  into  the  literature  and  life 
of  the  Romans.  But  because  of  the  elective  system  in  colleges 
students  now  do  not  get  into  the  life  and  literature  of  the 
Romans,  except  in  a  few  instances.  The  Latin  grind  in  the 
secondary  school  is  left  to  justify  itself  as  a  matter  of  formal 
discipline.  But  now  this  ground  is  swept  from  under  it.  We 
have  nothing  to  anticipate  in  consequence  but  a  necessary 
decline  in  the  percentage  of  students  who  study  Latin. 
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Is  he  not  right?  I  found  myself  in  substantial  agreement 
with  him  as  he  spoke.  What  we  must  expect  is  that  fewer 
pupils,  relatively,  will  start  Latin  but  they  will  continue  it 
longer.  They  will  be  interested  in  continuing  it  through  the 
appeal  the  study  makes  to  them  or  because  of  its  bearing  on 
their  profession.  Latin  can  never  become  what  some  have 
desired  to  make  it,  a  universal  requirement  for  college  entrance. 
Latin  is  no  longer  the  learned  speech  it  was  in  the  mediaeval 
period ;  even  French  cannot  maintain  itself  as  the  language  of 
diplomacy ;  English  is  destined  to  be  the  successor  both  of 
French  in  diplomacy  and  of  Latin  in  learning,  as  indeed 
English  is  spoken  to-day  by  far  more  people  than  any  other 
tongue.  The  emphasis  that  has  conservatively  remained  on 
Latin  will  be  transferred  to  English.  By  effort  this  day,  so 
evil  to  the  teachers  of  the  classics,  can  only  be  delayed,  its 
coming  cannot,  I  think,  be  prevented. 

A  natural  question  to  raise  at  this  point  is,  why  not  have 
beginners'  courses  in  Greek  and  Latin  in  college?  Some  col- 
leges do  have  such.  But  this  procedure  cannot  justify  itself  in 
any  large  sense  because  three  or  four  years  in  college  is  not 
time  enough  to  get  into  the  life  of  Greece  and  Rome  through 
the  gateway  of  their  languages,  and  only  such  a  fruition  can 
justify  going  through  the  gate  at  all.  No,  the  solution  is, 
fewer  pupils  beginning  the  study  of  Latin  in  the  secondary 
schools  and  then  continuing  it  longer  in  college.  Those  college 
students  who  desire  the  incomparable  acquaintanceship  of 
Homer  and  Virgil,  of  Phidias  and  Cicero,  must  rely  upon 
translations  and  history.  I  do  not  anticipate  any  death  of  the 
immortal  classics ;  their  audience  will  be  fit  though  few  ;  I  do 
anticipate  with  the  passing  of  the  doctrine  of  formal  discipline 
a  decline  in  the  relative  number  of  students  of  Latin  who  pass 
through  the  required  drill  in  Latin  in  the  secondary  school 
only  to  drop  it  at  the  first  chance  in  college. 

Those  who  oppose  these  conclusions  are  in  some  instances 
afraid  of"  cheap  substitutes."  The  methods  of  handling  Latin, 
Greek  and  mathematics  have  been  perfected  through  ages  of 
school  generations,  and  the  new  subjects  coming  in  to  take  their 
places  are  as  yet  mainly  unorganized.     It  is  probably  true  that 
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English  and  physics  are  worse  taught  in  the  elementary  courses 
than  Greek  and  Latin.  But  I  want  to  point  out  that  this 
superior  teaching  of  Greek  and  Latin  and  mathematics  is  really 
due  to  the  process  of  formalization  to  which  these  subjects  have 
been  subjected ;  this  is  what  makes  them  such  good  drill 
subjects.  The  newer  subjects  are  not  yet  so  formalized  ;  they 
are  more  concrete,  and  being  modern  growing  subjects  they 
can  never  be  so  formalized  ;  for  this  reason  the  teaching  of 
them  is  a  better  stimulus  to  the  mind  to  do  its  own  thinking 
than  the  teaching  of  the  old  drill  subjects  with  their  memory 
training. 

But  what  are  these  newer  subjects?  It  is  hard  to  select  a 
nucleus  of  subjects  so  fundamental  to  all  living  that  they 
should  constitute  the  backbone  of  a  required  course  of  study. 
As  a  result  of  much  reflection  I  personally  would  have  all 
pupils  pursue  the  study  of  English,  literature,  elementary 
mathematics,  physics,  biology  and  history.  Perhaps  psychol- 
ogy should  be  added  to  this  list.  English  is  the  pupil's  uni- 
versal medium  of  communication  ;  literature,  native  and  foreign, 
is  the  aesthetic  portrayal  of  life  ;  the  simpler  mathematical  proc- 
esses are  supremely  useful  in  the  life  situations  ;  physics  is  the 
elementary  science  of  all  nature ;  biology  is  the  elementary 
science  of  organic  nature ;  history  is  the  record  of  human 
achievement ;  psychology  is  the  science  of  man's  self.  These 
topics  come  as  near  to  being  coincident  with  all  the  life  situa- 
tions as  possible.  Their  study  would  provide  us  with  the  un- 
folded and  capable  mind.  As  such  they  should  be  required. 
With  them  no  formal  subject  can  successfully  compete  in 
educational  value.  About  such  a  prescribed  nucleus  the  elec- 
tive work,  suitable  to  the  interests  of  the  individual  and  his 
prospective  vocation,  should  be  grouped. 

At  this  point,  in  order  to  shorten  this  paper  to  come  within 
the  time  limits,  I  omit  specific  reference  to  the  college  curricu- 
lum. You  are  interested  in  the  college  and  in  the  period  of 
criticism  upon  which  it  is  entering  now,  but  you  are  more  con- 
cerned with  the  changes  that  are  likely  to  come  in  your  own 
class  room.     So  I  pass  at  once  to 
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IV.       ON    THE    CONSCIOUS    AIM    OF    THE    TEACHER 

My  business  is  not  to  give  a  general  mental  training  by 
means  of  my  subject,  for  that  is  not  possible,  but  to  give  a 
specific  mental  training  such  as  my  subject  affords.  Indeed, 
my  subject  has  an  inherent  genius  in  it  which  no  other  subject 
has.  This  I  must  discover  and  use  for  its  full  worth.  Particu- 
larly must  I  show  the  unity  between  my  subject  and  a  portion 
of  life,  so  that  when  my  pupils  come  into  my  class  room  they 
find  a  life  process  going  on,  and  when  they  go  into  life  they 
find  it  similar  to  the  old  class-room  exercises  we  had  together. 
Teaching  is  living  by  anticipation ;  living  is  teaching  in  fulfill- 
ment. At  every  point  must  the  presentation  of  my  subject  show 
its  bearings  on  life.  So  can  I  best  both  interest  and  profit  my 
pupils.  I  must  find  then,  the  intrinsic,  not  extraneous,  purpose 
in  doing  my  work,  and  use  it  constantly. 

But  I  am  ever  to  suggest  the  more  general  bearings  of  my 
subject,  especially  on  other  subjects  which  I  do  not  teach.  So 
can  I  make  the  identical  elements  appear.  Knowledge  is  a 
unity,  and  every  part  of  it  related  to  every  other  part,  and  the 
whole  of  it  articulated  with  certain  principles,  laws,  which  con- 
stitute it  a  system.  Only  by  bringing  out  these  common 
elements  in  the  universal  system  can  I  secure  that  the  study  of 
my  subject  will  benefit  my  pupils  when  they  pass  to  another 
subject.  Even  so,  I  must  not  expect  that  their  use  of  a  given 
principle,  for  example,  the  law  of  contradiction,  will  be  as 
effective  in  another  subject  as  in  that  in  which  they  learned  it. 
There  will  be  loss  in  the  transfer  despite  the  common  element 
involved.  But  if  my  colleagues  also  teach  the  general  bearings 
of  their  subjects  our  pupils  in  the  end  will  master  the  system  of 
which  we  each  teach  a  part.  Each  subject  must  bear  its  own 
burden  ;  it  must  also  share  the  burden  of  each  other  subject  in  - 
proportion  to  their  similarity.  Every  class-room  exercise 
should  be,  for  example,  a  training  in  English. 

And  further,  and  especially,  I  must  rely,  not  so  much  upon 
the  generalized  mental  habits  my  subject  is  mistakenly  sup- 
posed to  form  by  its  discipline  as  upon  the  conscious  ideals  of 
thought  and  conduct  I  am  able  to  instill  appropriately  in  relating 
my  subject  to  life.     Neatness  in  mathematical  papers  will  not 
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mean  neatness  in  English  papers  as  a  matter  of  habit,  though 
it  may  mean  so  as  a  matter  of  a  conscious  ideal.  A  habit  will 
not  transfer  itself  to  a  new  situation  without  loss ;  a  strong 
enough  conscious  ideal  can  do  so.  That  is  just  what  the  ideal 
is  for,  to  work  in  all  situations  regardless  of  their  dissimilarity, 
to  lead  us  when  in  Rome  to  do  as  the  Romans  ought  to  do. 

In  sum,  my  conscious  aim  is  to  be  free  myself  as  a  teacher 
from  the  restrictions  of  the  mental  gymnasium,  and  to  make  my 
pupils  free  likewise,  while  we  run  together  for  the  love  of  it  in 
the  open. 

V.       ON    THE    METHODS    OF    TEACHING 

It  is  interesting  and  paradoxical  that  Herbart  should  have 
both  destroyed  the  doctrine  of  formal  discipline  and  created  the 
doctrine  of  the  formal  steps  in  teaching.  He  destroyed  the 
doctrine  of  formal  discipline  because  he  rejected  the  faculty 
psychology.  But  he  created  the  formal  steps  of  teaching 
because  he  accepted  a  mechanical  psychology.  To-day  we 
reject  his  mechanical  psychology ;  we  must  also  reject  any 
binding  authority  in  the  formal  steps.  They  are  valid  only  in 
so  far  as  they  fit  the  genius  of  the  subject  we  teach. 

Our  new  psychology,  under  the  influence  of  biological 
thinking,  teaches  us  to  consider  the  mind,  not  as  a  machine, 
but  as  an  organism,  as  a  complex  unity  of  related  specific 
functions.  Just  as  the  hand  is  an  organ,  a  complex  unity, 
having  different  though  related  functions,  so  is  the  mind. 

From  this  new  view  of  mind,  method  in  teaching  must  take 
its  cue.  The  mind  is  not  an  axe  to  grind,  a  razor  to  sharpen, 
or  even  a  plant  to  tend ;  it  is  a  whole  flower  garden  in  itself  to 
cultivate.  The  flowers  are  different,  still  they  are,  as  flowers, 
all  akin.  This  means  for  us,  as  teachers,  the  study  and  culti- 
vation of  our  own  garden,  the  understanding  of  it  part  and 
whole,  the  adjustment  of  our  method  to  the  processes  of  its  life. 
Our  methods  must  not  suppress  individuality,  but  lead  it  to 
express  itself;  they  must  not  be  mechanical,  but  vital  in  char- 
acter ;  they  must  not  so  much  put  children  through  a  uniform 
mill  as  adjust  the  mill  to  fit  the  needs  of  the  individual  child ; 
they  must  stress  mere  verbal  memory  less  and  active  judgment 
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and  reason  more ;  there  must  be  less  of  grind,  drill,  discipline, 
severity  and  austerity,  and  more  of  growth,  pleasure,  sympathy, 
feeling  and  purpose.  We  need  in  the  class  room  less  of  the 
abstract  and  useless,  and  more  of  the  concrete  and  practical; 
less  of  the  deadening  routine  and  more  of  motive  and  ideals. 

This  is  not  to  minimize  effort.  We  make  greatest  effort  in 
that  in  which  we  are  most  interested.  This  is  not  to  follow  the 
line  of  least  resistance ;  it  is  to  follow  with  pleasure  the  line  of 
greatest  resistance  when  our  duty  leads  us  that  way. 

These,  to  me,  are  some  of  the  practical  effects  of  our  new 
views  of  formal  discipline  on  our  educational  values,  curriculum, 
aims  and  methods.  This  ,  to  me,  is  the  new  educational  wisdom 
that  is  justified  of  all  her  children.  It  is  truly  emancipating  for 
teachers  and  pupils.  The  independence  early  won  in  our  gov- 
ernment from  old-world  absolutism  is  just  being  won  in  our 
schools  from  traditional  disciplinism.  If  we  were  pragmatists 
we  could  say  the  effects  are  so  good  the  new  views  of  formal 
discipline  must  be  true.  As  the  present  writer  is  not  a  prag- 
matist,  however,  but  is  a  believer  in  the  larger  practicality 
which  can  include  the  view  of  truth  for  truth's  sake,  we  can 
only  say,  the  new  views  about  formal  discipline  are  probably 
true  in  themselves,  as  indicated  by  observation  and  experiment. 
If  you  still  doubt  them  go  back  again  to  the  bibliography  with 
which  we  began  ;  and  the  truth  is  mighty  and  must  prevail. 
It  behooves  us,  therefore,  to  adjust  ourselves  to  the  consequences 
of  its  march  through  the  educational  fields,  gladly  if  we  can, 
self-sacrificingly  if  we  must.  Even  so,  in  this  present  time  of 
great  troubling  of  the  educational  waters,  we  may  be  able  to 
anticipate  a  cure,  and  so  "greet  the  unknown  with  a  cheer." 
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IX 
Charles  Robert  Darwin :  The  Prophet  of  Modern  Science 

ARTHUR    DEERIN   CALL,    A.M.,    HARTFORD,    CONNECTICUT 
I.       GROWTH    OF    THE    MODERN    SCIENTIFIC    VIEW 

The  notion  of  development  not  new  :  familial-  in  the  teachings  of 
Thales,  Socrates,  Aristotle,  of  the  Stoics  and  Epicureans,  of  da  Vinci, 
Bruno,  Goethe,  Kant,  Laplace,  Hegel  and  others.  Linnaeus,  1707- 
1778,  the  father  of  modern  biology;  his  limitations.  Influence  of 
Cuvier.  Buffon  suggests  that  species  rise  from  other  species  by  slow 
modification.  Lamarck,  1 744-1 829,  advanced  the  essentials  of  the 
Darwinian  theory.  The  influence  of  Lyell,  Hooker,  Erasmus  Dar- 
win, Thomas  Malthus. 

II.   DARWIN 'S  EARLY  EDUCATIONAL  EXPERIENCE 

Born  at  Shrewsbury,  England,  February  12,  1809.  Great  differ- 
ence between  Darwin's  and  Lincoln's  ancestry.  Public  school.  Uni- 
versity of.  Edinburgh,  and  Christ's  college,  Cambridge;  A.  B.  degree 
1 83 1.  The  influence  of  Professor  Henslow  upon  Darwin;  Herschel 
and  Humboldt. 

HI.       WANDER    YEARS    WITH    CAPTAIN    FITZ    ROY    OF    THE    BEAGLE 

Government  scientific  expedition  essentially  for  surveying  purposes. 
Darwin  chosen  as  Naturalist  of  the  voyage  ;  sailed  December,  1831. 
Great  event  in  the  life  of  Darwin  ;  influence  upon  his  health ;  the 
scientific  importance  of  these  five  years ;  a  growing  consciousness  of 
the  vast  inter-relations  between  the  various  forms  of  life. 

IV.       SHREWSBURY,  CAMBRIDGE,   LONDON    AND    DOWN 

Beginnings  of  various  and  colossal  tasks  :  the  Journal  of  Researches  ; 
Zoology  of  the  voyage  of  the  H.  M.  S.  Beagle.  Removal  to  Down 
1842.  Geological  works.  Evidences  of  an  infinite  patience.  Species 
are  mutable  and  derivative.  Mr.  A.  R.  Wallace  and  Darwin's  magna- 
nimity. The  epoch  making  paper  of  July  i,  1S58.  "  On  the  Origin 
of    Species   by  Means    of    Natural   Selection  or  the  Preservation  of 
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Favored  Races  in  the  Struggle  of  Life,"  1859.  "The  Descent  of 
Man,  and  Selection  in  Relation  to  Sex,"  1S71.  Positions  taken  by 
these  great  works. 

Personal  characterization  of  Darwin.  His  constancy,  energy,  con- 
centration, bravery  in  the  presence  of  pain,  good  nature,  winning 
grace  and  singular  modesty.  His  reverence  for  facts  and  repugnance 
for  verbosity. 

Death  April  19,  18S2  ;  the  burial  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

V.       THE    PRESENT    ATTITUDE    TOWARD    DARWINISM 

Unquestioned  position  of  Darwin  in  the  modern  world  particularly 
regarding  vai-iation,  inevitable  flux  in  Nature,  development,  natural 
selection.  Darwin's  limitations  are  the  limitations  of  modern  science. 
The  cause  and  manner  of  variation,  its  directing  forces,  the  great  field 
of  adaptive  processes  and  the  influence  of  environment  upon  these 
processes  particularly  in  the  domain  of  heredity,  these  are  the  unsolved 
problems,  the  undiscovered  areas  awaiting  the  scientists  yet  to  be. 


VI.       CONCLUSION 

Aided  by  Wallace,  Huxley,  Spencer,  Haeckel  and  others,  Charles 
Darwin  marshaled  vast  and  unquestioned  evidence  supporting  the 
theory  of  the  evolutionary  process  in  the  organic  world  and  made  this 
theory  a  part  of  the  generally  accepted  thought  of  his  time  and  of  all 
time.  There  are  limitless  inter-relations  throughout  the  whole  king- 
dom of  life.  There  are  constant  processes  of  adaptation  discernable 
as  a  result  of  these  inter-relations.  There  is,  in  consequence,  an  in- 
evitable process  of  development  through  natural  selective  tendencies. 
These  facts  were  made  intelligible  and  acceptable  to  scholar  and  lay- 
man alike  by  the  labors  of  this  nineteenth  century  seer. 
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Z^xamination  Questions  for  !Lvangeline 

MAUD   ELMA   KINGSLEY 

1.  Relate  the  entire  story  of  the  poem.  Enumerate  those  incidents, 
scenes,  and  allusions  of  the  poem  which  are  historical.  Give  the  date 
of  the  event  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  poem.  How  long  a 
period  does  the  action  of  the  narrative  cover? 

2.  State  the  significance  of  the  "  Prologue"  of  the  poem.  Describe 
the  pictures  which  the  first  four  lines  bring  before  the  reader. 

3.  Write  a  detailed  description  of  the  village  of  Gi'and  Pre  and  its 
environs.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  name?  Write  a  character 
sketch  of  the  villagers  in  general.      Of  what  nationality  were  they? 

4.  Name  the  actors  of  the  story  in  the  order  of  their  appearance. 
Identify  each.  State  the  circumstances  under  which  each  first  appears 
upon  the  scene  and  describe  the  condition  of  each  at  the  end  of  the 
narrative. 

5.  Describe  in  full  an  imaginary  visit  to  the  Grand  Pre  of  the 
poem,  bringing  into  your  description  every  local  custom,  however 
trivial,  mentioned  in  Cantos  1-3  of  Part  I. 

6.  Enumerate  those  scenes  of  the  poem  in  which  Evangeline 
appears  as  the  central  figure. 

7.  Reproduce  in  your  own  words  Canto  4  of  Part  I.  Had  the  King 
oE  England  any  justification  for  his  treatment  of  the  Acadians? 
What  is  the  poet's  opinion  of  the  deed?  Quote  two  lines  from  Part 
II  which  characterize  this  event. 

8.  Describe  in  detail  the  word  picture  of  the  last  stanza  of  Part  I. 
What  impression  does  it  produce  upon  you  ? 

9.  Select  ten  similes  or  metaphors  from  Part  I  which  seem  to  you 
to  be  particularly  expressive,  and  state  in  each  case  the  basis  of 
resemblance.  Select  two  which  seem  to  you  to  be  faulty  and  inade- 
quate.    What  other  figures  of  speech  do  you  find  in  Part  I  ? 

ro.  After  the  deportation,  w^here  did  the  Acadians  settle?  Trace 
the  journey  of  Evangeline  from  Canada  to  the  home  of  Basil  the 
Herdsman.  Designate  the  pronunciation  of  all  the  geographical 
names  occurring  in  this  description  of  the  journey. 

11.  What  most  tragic  incident  occurs  in  Part  II,  Canto  i  of  our 
poem?     What  part  does  the  Indian  woman  play  in  the  story? 

12.  Draw  carefully  the  contrast  between  the  out-door  scene 
described  in  Canto  2,  Part  I,  and  that  described  in  Canto  3,  Part  II. 
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Draw  the  contrast  between  Basil  the  Blacksmith  and  Basil  the 
Herdsman.  Enumerate  all  the  details  that  enter  into  the  composition 
of  the  word  picture  of  Canto  4,  stanza  i,  Part  II. 

13.  What  impression  does  stanza  i  of  the  "  Epilogue"  of  the  poem 
make  upon  you  ?  What  rhetorical  figure  is  used  with  great  effect  in 
this  stanza?     Compare  the  "  Epilogue"  with  the  "  Prologue." 

14.  Enumerate  those  characteristics  of  Evangeline  which,  in  your 
judgment,  account  for  the  fact  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  widely  read 
poems  in  the  language. 

15.  Make  a  list  of  the  most  conspicuous  allusions  in  the  poem  and 
tell  the  story  which  justifies  the  use  of  each  as  an  illustration. 

16.  Quote  from  the  "Prologue"  the  line  which  states  the  theme  or 
motif  oi  our  poem.  Point  out  a  particularly  expressive  and  beautiful 
line  in  Canto  2,  stanza  i,  Part  I. 

17.  Explain  the  epithets  in  the  following  expressions:  Gossiping- 
looms,  noisy  weathercocks,  populous  nests,  drowsy  air,  briny  hay, 
diligent  shuttle,  mendicant  crows.  Which  of  them  personify  the 
noun  ? 

1 8.  Define  the  following  words  and  state  the  connection  in  which 
each  is  used  :  kirtle,  tnissal,  hyssop,  penthouse,  wains,  seraglio, 
plain-song,     elbow-chair,     dresser,     hob-nailed,    glebe,    ink-horn. 

Which  one  of  these  words  seems  not  to  belong  in  the  list?     Why? 

19.  Give  the  meaning  of  the  following  lines  and  give  the  context 
for  each  :  Rattled  afzd  sang  of  jnjctation  ;  '  The  retreating  sun  the 
sign  of  the  Scorpion  enters ;  Regettt  of  the  flocks  was  he  when 
the  shepherd  slept ;  The  bell  of  the  Angelus  sounded ;  Without 
bell  or  book  ;  The  shards  and  thorns  of  existe?ice ;  Wet  with  the 
dews  of  Nepenthe. 

20.  Rewrite  the  story  of  Evangeline,  making  her  quest  successful. 

21.  Make  a  list  of  twenty  illustrations  for  the  poem.  Describe 
two  of  the  pictures. 

22.  Describe  an  imaginary  visit  to  the  "  Land  of  Evangeline  "  as  it 
exists  to-day. 

23.  What  use  does  Longfellow  make  of  the  following  traditions  in 
his  poem  :  The  Statue  of  Justice,  The  Tale  of  the  Mowis,  The 
Legend  of  the  Compass-flower? 

24.  Compare  Evangeline  with  the  last  poem  read  by  you  (i)  as 
to  the  interest  of  the  story;  (2)  as  to  the  impression  made  by  the 
beauty  of  the  verse. 

25.  To  what  class  of  poetry  does  Evangeline  belong?  Qiiote 
some  of  the  criticisms  which  you  have  learned  regarding  the  literary 
merits  of  Evangeline.  Enumerate  those  literary  characteristics 
which  are  apparent  to  you.  Why  is  Evangeline  called  an  "  Idyll  "  ? 
Describe  the  meter  of  the  poem. 


ILditorial 

AFTER  nearly  thirty  years'  residence  at  50  Bromfield  Street, 
where  it  was  born,  Education  removes  to  the  Walker  Building, 
120  Boylston  Street,  Boston.  This  new  address  appears  for  the  first 
time  upon  the  cover  of  this  May  number.  In  making  such  a  change 
there  are  always  reasons  for  regret  as  well  as  for  congratulation. 
Habit  and  conservatism  urge  us  to  preserve  the  old  order.  Old  asso- 
ciations have  a  strong  pull.  Long  residence  in  one  locality  gives  to 
an  enterprise  a  kind  of  prestige.  The  old  signature  becomes  a  sort 
of  trade-mark.  The  acquaintances  formed  and  the  friendships 
cemented  hold  fast,  and  are  hard  to  break. 

But  on  the  other  hand  the  world  moves,  and  where  there  is  life 
there  is  growth.  It  is  a  stirring  age,  and  not  to  push  forward  usually 
means  falling  to  the  rear.  Education  values  a  wise  conservatism.  It 
also  believes  in  progress.  It  wishes  to  keep  pace  with  the  marvelous 
growth  and  expansion  of  the  educational  interests  of  to-day.  It  has 
fairly  outgrown  the  old  home  environment,  and  in  its  new  and  • 
enlarged  quarters  will  seek  a  larger  life.  In  its  new  home  it  finds 
itself  neighbor  to  many  of  the  large  school  publishing  enterprises  of 
the  East.  In  this  building  are  to  be  found  the  offices  of  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.,  The  Macmillan  Company,  D.  Appleton  &  Co., 
Charles  E.  Merrill  Company,  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  The  Milton 
Bradley  Company,  Harper  &  Bros.,  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  Sibley  & 
Co.,  J.  Q.  Adams  &  Co.,  Benjamin  Sanborn  Company,  Newson  & 
Co.,  Atkinson,  Mentzer  &  Grover,  W..  A.  Wilde  Company,  and 
other  related  enterprises.  Two  prominent  Teachers'  Agencies,  the 
Teachers'  Exchange  and  Metcalf  &  Groce,  are  also  here.  It  is 
needless  to  add  that  we  shall  be  very  glad  to  welcome  at  our  new 
offices,  Rooms  117  to  119,  all  our  old  friends,  and  others  who  are 
visiting  the  Walker  Building. 

THE  school  is  an  organism  with  its  distinct  entity  and  functions. 
It  is  not  the  building  in  which  it  is  housed  any  more  than  a  man 
is  the  body  through  which  he  temporarily  manifests  his  activities. 
The  school  is  not  the  school  board ;  it  is  not  the  superintendent  and 
teachers ;  it  is  not  the  pupils,  and  it  is  not  all  of  these  put  together. 
For  the  schoolhouse  may  crumble  or  burn,  the  board  may  change, 
the  superintendent  may  move  away  and  his  office  be  abolished  ;  the 
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teachers  pass  on ;  the  scholars  of  to-day  graduate  to-morrow,  and 
the  places  that  now  know  them  know  them  no  more ;  yet  the  school 
remains,  and  is  the  same  school.  Its  life  and  functions  go  on  through 
all  these  changes  until  its  mission  shall  have  been  completely  fulfilled. 

This  scientific  conception  of  the  school  as  an  organism,  if  generally 
entertained,  would  have  its  influence  in  the  avoidance  of  many  of  the 
difiiculties  and  the  curing  of  many  of  the  evils  that  now  manifest  them- 
selves in  connection  with  the  educational  system.  Let  us  suppose,  for 
instance,  that  the  teacher  realizes  that  he  is  giving  his  service,  not  for 
a  given  temporary  group  of  pupils,  not  for  a  certain  company  of 
people  who  have  joined  themselves  together  in  a  community,  and 
have  appointed  certain  of  their  number  to  hire  him  for  a  specified 
time  ;  but  that  he  is  working  to  build  up  an  ideal  school — something 
that  will  go  on  and  be  of  value,  and  do  its  work  long  after  he  and  his 
fellow-laborers  and  the  pupils  he  is  now  instructing  have  gone  their 
way;  how  much  broader  a  view  he  will  have!  How  much  stronger 
an  incentive  !  How  much  less  important  will  the  little  daily  diffi- 
culties and  disagreements  and  annoyances  seem  than  before. 

The  same  idea  applies  to  all  of  our  organizations.  The  trouble 
with  the  age  is  that  there  is  too  much  individualism.  The  average 
country  town,  so  far  as  man's  agency  in  constructing  it  is  concerned, 
is  a  blot  upon  the  landscape  and  a  disgrace  to  the  civilization  of  the 
age.  The  streets  are  crooked  and  narrow,  the  buildings  are  of  every 
conceivable  and  inconceivable  shape,  placed  at  ridiculous  angles  with 
the  highway  and  with  each  other,  each  expressing  the  selfishness  and 
angularity  of  its  owner,  and  showing  scarcely  any  conception  of  the 
common  rights  and  welfare  of  others. 

Our  very  churches  are  honeycombed  with  individualism.  If 
something  crosses  the  ideas  and  feelings  of  a  given  member  he  flies 
off  in  high  dudgeon  because  he  cannot  have  his  own  way ;  absolutely 
forgetful  that  he  owes  his  allegiance  to  the  organic  church,  and  should 
promote  its  mission  irrespective  of  what  is  done  by  some  or  all  of 
its  other  members.  The  members  pass.  The  church  abides.  Our 
allegiance,  our  service  should  be  steadfastly  given  to  the  living 
church.  We  believe  that  this  larger  conception  of  teaching  as  a 
social  service  is  growing  rapidly  in  the  public  consciousness,  and  that 
it  is  the  dawning  of  a  clearer,  brighter  day  in  the  educational 
world.  When  we  learn  to  work  for  the  greatest  ends  and  with  the 
highest  motives  that  which  is  small  and  selfish  will  pass  away. 
Then  the  schools  will  come  to  their  own,  and  the  services  of  the 
teaching  profession  will  be  appreciated  at  their  true  worth. 
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A  COMMUNITY  often  loses  more  than  it  realizes  in  not  main- 
taining schools  of  a  high  order,  or  in  permitting  some  individual 
■defect  in  an  otherwise  well-organized  school  system  to  go  on  uncor- 
rected. We  heard  of  a  case  in  point  recently  where  a  certain  town 
was  very  ambitious  to  attract  a  desirable  class  of  new  citizens  and  to 
grow  rapidly.  An  influential  and  highly  esteemed  family  from  a 
neighboring  city  contemplated  a  change  of  residence,  and  were  care- 
fully investigating  the  claims  of  this  town,  with  a  good  prospect  of 
deciding  in  its  favor,  when  they  learned  that  their  children  would 
have  to  attend  a  school,  the  principal  of  which,  long  in  service  and 
strongly  intrenched,  believed  in  corporal  punishment,  and  practiced 
it  with  more  than  usual  frequency  and  severity.  This  family  had  not 
brought  up  their  children  in  that  way.  They  believed  in  influencing 
their  children  by  love  and  comradeship.  They  were  unwilling  that 
they  should  even  see  other  children  treated  as  children  frequently 
were  treated  in  that  town.  Therefore  they  sought  residence  else- 
where. Let  us  hope  that  the  incident  did  not  escape  the  attention  of 
that  principal  and  the  school  board  and  taxpayers  of  that  town. 
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ENGLAND 

The  report  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  appointed  to  consider 
the  mode  of  dealing  with  paupers  in  England,  and  to  advise  as  to 
means  of  improving  the  system,  contains  some  trenchant  criticisms  of 
the  results  of  the  elementary  education  fostered  by  public  money. 

The  tenor  of  the  criticisms  is  indicated  by  the  following  passage 
quoted  from  the  report : — 

"The  cost  of  elementary  education  in  this  country  in  1905-1906  is 
stated  to  be  twenty  millions  sterling.  This  is  an  almost  entirely  new 
national  charge  since  1870.  It  should  have  steadily  reduced  unem- 
ployment and  diminished  pauperism.  If  it  has  failed  in  this,  its  accepted 
mission,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  failure  is  due  to  lack  of  funds.  The 
desii'e  of  the  young  to  raise  themselves  in  the  social  scale  and  improve 
their  positions  should  ever  be  encouraged,  but  this  desire  seems  to  us 
too  frequently  to  take  the  shape  of  trying  to  avoid  handicraft  and 
manual  labor  by  recourse  to  other  occupations  which,  though  they  are 
associated  with  a  black  coat,  are  less  remunerative  and  less  progressive 
than  skilled  handiwork.  Clerical  labor  is  a  glut  upon  the  market; 
high-class  artisans  are,  according  to  our  evidence,  at  times  obtained 
with  difficulty.  We  doubt  if  the  atmosphere  of  our  school  life  is  alto- 
gether congenial  to  a  career  of  manual  labor.  We  would  suggest  to  the 
Board  of  Education  the  advisability  of  meeting  these  criticisms  by  a 
thorough  reconsideration  of  the  time-table  and  curriculum  in  our 
elementary  schools,  as  well  as  of  the  aims  and  ideals  of  elementary 
education." 

In  reply  to  this  crude  indictment,  it  is  urged  that  the  commissioners 
are  ignorant  of  what  is  really  going  on  in  the  schools,  a  condition  not 
at  all  unusual  in  critics.  The  statement  is  indeed  made  upon  good 
authority  that  the  course  of  training  in  the  best  elementary  schools  of 
England,  tends  at  present  to  become  so  practical  that  the  pupils  are  in 
danger  of  being  well  trained  to  make  a  living,  while  they  are  not 
taught  to  live,  in  the  higher  sense  of  the  term. 

The  most  valuable  recommendations  of  the  commissioners  are  those 
dealing  with  the  extension  of  school  age  and  compulsory  evening 
schools  and  intelligence  bureaus.  At  present  the  age  limit  is  nom- 
inally fourteen,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  a  large  percentage  of  children 
leave  at  thirteen,  and  many  at  twelve  by  passing  the  Labor  Certificate 
examinations.  By  raising  the  ages  of  compulsory  school  attendance 
to  fifteen,  and  limiting  the  amount  of  night  work  allowed  for  juniors 
the  evil  of  unskilled  boy  labor,  which  is  one  of  the  prolific  causes  of 
pauperism  would  be  quickly  eliminated. 
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ONTARIO 

The  legislature  of  Ontario  recently  ordered  a  special  investigation 
into  the  status  of  the  feeble-minded  with  a  special  view  to  securing 
information  thafshall  enable  the  government  to  judge  of  the  necessity 
of  special  provision  for  feeble-minded  women  between  the  ages  of  fifteen 
and  forty-five. 

The  matter  is  one  of  great  importance,  and  the  results  of  this  investi- 
gation in  Ontario  will  undoubtedly  prove  of  interest  to  other  countries. 

PARIS CARE    OF    NECESSITOUS    SCHOOI.    CHILDREN 

Each  of  the  twenty  arrondissements  of  the  city  of  Paris  has  a  com- 
mittee on  the  Caisse  des  ficoles,  or  fund  for  the  aid  of  necessitous  school 
children.  From  this  fund  free  dinners  are  provided  for  those  too  poor 
to  pay  the  small  sum  charged  for  the  meal ;  books  and  clothing  are 
also  furnished  and  medicines  supplied  upon  the  order  of  the  school 
doctor.  The  funds  are  made  up  by  municipal  appropriations,  which 
afford  about  three  fourths  of  the  total — private  subscriptions,  donations, 
legacies,  etc.  The  working  of  the  system  is  illustrated  by  the  following 
details  of  the  disbursement  of  the  fund  in  one  arrondissement  with  a 
population  of  about  eight  thousand :  Sixty  dollars  was  spent  in  a  year 
on  strengthening  medicines,  such  as  cod  liver  oil,  iron  and  phosphates 
of  lime,  which  were  given  to  delicate  children  on  their  arrival  at 
school  in  the  morning;  the  same  committee  also  laid  out  about  $3,000 
on  shoes,  goloshes,  frocks,  pinafores  and  other  clothes  for  the  necessitous 
little  ones.  Three  hundred  boys  and  girls  of  the  district  were  sent  into 
the  country  for  three  weeks  during  the  summer  holidays  at  a  cost  of  about 
thirty  cents  per  child  per  day,  the  total  expenses  being  made  up  of  a 
municipal  grant  of  $2,000,  voluntary  contributions  from  the  care  com- 
mittee, and,  in  a  very  small  measure,  of  payments  by  the  parents 
themselves. 

DENMARK 

The  effect  of  the  Danish  high  schools  for  peasants  upon  the  intelli- 
gence and  prosperity  of  the  farming  population  of  that  little  kingdom 
is  something  truly  marvelous.  While  in  other  countries  small  farmers 
are  sinking  into  poverty,  in  Denmark  they  are  becoming  steadily 
richer.  It  is  estimated  that  one  fourth  of  the  entire  agricultural  popu- 
lation of  Denmark  attend  a  high  school  for  the  five  months  from  No- 
vember 1st  to  March  ist.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  subjects 
taught  are  not  technical,'  although  three  quarters  of  the  students  are 
peasants,  farmers  or  agricultural  laborers.  The  founders  have  insisted 
that  what  the  people  most  need  is  mental,  not  technical,  training.    His- 
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tory  and  literature,  especially  those  of  their  own  country,  are  favorite 
subjects.  The  students'  bodies  also  are  trained  as  carefully  in  the 
gymnasium  as  their  brains  are  in  the  classes.  In  the  evenings  poetry 
is  read  to  them  or  music  played. 

The  recent  upheavals  in  the  Balkan  provinces  give  special  interest 
to  all  movements  pertaining  to  the  progi-ess  of  the  independent  states 
that  border  on  the  Austrian  Empire.  Roumania,  whose  independence 
from  Turkey  was  proclaimed  by  the  people  May  21,  1877,  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Congress  of  Berlin  the  following  year,  is  a  constitutional 
monarchy  having  a  population  of  about  six  million  people  according 
to  the  census  of  1899.  Of  these, Ithe  vast  majority,  five  and  a  half 
million,  belong  to  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church.  A  special  law  dating 
from'1864,  which  was  made  applicable  to  the  entire  kingdom  in  1S78, 
provided  for  free  compulsory  education,  but  this  law  has  been  little 
more  than  a  dead  letter,  as  is  shown  by  the  illiteracy  statistics  of  the 
census  of  1899.  -^^  ^^^^^  time  78  per  cent  of  the  population  above 
seven  years  of  age  could  neither  read  nor  write  ;  in  1904,  of  55,360  army 
recruits,  69  per  cent  were  illiterate.  The  need  of  reform  in  this  respect 
was  publicly  agitated  in  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
vigorous  efiEorts  were  made  by  the  minister  of  public  instruction  to 
enforce  the  compulsory  law.  For  this  purpose  local  authorities  were 
urged  to  establish  funds  for  the  aid  of  poor  children  corresponding  to 
the  Caisse  des  Ecoles  of  France,  and  appropriations  were  secured  for 
the  provision  of  suitable  schoolhouses.  Following  these  efforts  came 
a  complete  revision  of  the  school  programs.  Two  considerations  have 
determined  the  changes  in  this  last  respect,  namely,  that  of  making  the 
methods  and  aims  of  the  elementary  schools  more  practical,  in  order 
that  children  who  have  no  other  training  may  be  better  prepared  than 
at  present  for  the  work  which  they  must  do  in  life  ;  and  the  importance 
of  imparting  to  the  schools  a  distinctly  national  character.  In  pursu- 
ance of  the  first  of  these  purposes  it  is  proposed  to  make  manual  training 
an  important  part  of  the  course  of  education  in  urban  schools,  and 
practical  training  in  agriculture  a  feature  of  the  rural  school  course. 

From  a  report  by  the  minister  of  public  instruction,  it  appears  that 
already,  as  a  result  of  these  measures,  the  attendance  upon  the  primaiy 
schools  has  generally  improved,  and  the  practical  results  of  the  revised 
programs  are  encouraging.  The  cultivation  of  school  gardens,  the 
ceremonies  of"  arbor  day,"  and  the  annual  celebration  of  the  national 
festival,  have  already  greatly  increased  the  social  and  patriotic  influence 
of  the  schools. 

The  minister  states  that  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  introduction  of 
manual  and  agricultural  training  is  the  need  of  competent  teachers  for 
those  branches.  This  deficiency,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  overcome  bv  the 
organization  in  the  normal  schools,  of  special  courses  in  the  subjects 
named.  The  experience  in  this  respect  is  significant.  It  agrees  with 
that  of  other  countries,  including  our  own. 

A.  T.  s. 
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The  Educational  Ideal  in  tlie  Ministry  is  the  fitting  title  of  a  series  of 
addresses  at  Yale  University  last  year.  By  William  H.  P.  Faunce,  the  accom- 
plished President  of  Brown  University.  These  eight  addresses,  which  make  up 
a  course  of  Lyman  Beecher  Lectures,  bear  the  following  titles  :  "  The  Place  of 
the  l^inister  in  Modern  Life,"  "The  Attitude  of  Religious  Leaders  Toward 
New  Truth,"  "  Modern  Uses  of  Ancient  Scripture,"  "  The  Demand  for  Ethical 
Leadership,"  "The  Service  of  Psychology,^'  "  TheDirectionof  Religious  Educa- 
tion," "  The  Relation  of  the  Church  and  the  College,"  and  "  The  Education  of 
the  Minister  by  his  Task."  Our  author  disclaims  any  effort  to  give  informa- 
tion, but  only  "a  point  of  view."  But  what  a  splendid  outlook  he  occupies, 
and  how  broad,  far-reaching  and  noble  his  view  therefrom!  He  would  have 
the  minister  see  "  his  message  written  on  the  souls  of  men  "  and  himself  shar- 
ing in  the  great  work  of  making  man.  He  would  have  him  declare  all  the  truth, 
but  only  as  men  are  able  to  receive  it.  Put  reality  into  every  sermon.  Gather 
new  faith  and  power  and  passion  out  of  the  great  days  of  the  past.  Keep  not 
silent  on  public  issues.  Be  an  educator  of  the  conscience  of  humanity.  Study 
psychology;  see  things  in  large,  permanent  relations.  Deal  with,  organize 
and  guide  forces  which  are  indestructible  and  mighty.  Emphasize  the  ideal 
and  spiritual  elements  in  human  life.  Have  a  profound  belief  in  the  great 
realities  and  convey  your  faith  to  a  multitude  of  others.  This  is  a  vital  book. 
It  is  full  of  robust  faith  and  uplifting  power.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company.     Price,  $1.25. 

The  Pearl,  a  quaint  old  poem  of  Chaucer's  day,  by  the  gifted  but  unknown 
author  of  Patience,  and  Sir  Gawayne  and  the  Green  Knight,  has  been  ren- 
dered into  modern  English  by  Sophie  Jewett,  Associate  Professor  of  English 
literature  in  Wellesley  College.  She  has  overcome  many  difficulties  and  given 
us  a  smooth  and  singularly  melodious  poem  of  one  hundred  twelve-line  stanzas. 
In  a  setting  of  large  forests  and  crystal  cliffs  and  near  to  the  Holy  City,  the 
author  sees  his  peerless  Pearl  as  a  white-robed  maiden,  amid  a  shining  com- 
pany, who  greets  him  "  with  glance  alight."  In  his  rapture  he  exclaims  :  "  I 
blessed  my  birth;  my  bliss  brimmed  o'er  to  answer  her  in  pearls  bedight." 
She  gives  her  lover  a  great  deal  of  good  religious  advice  and  wins  him  to  Christ. 
This  is  a  good  book  for  college  classes  and  students  of  our  early  literature. 
New  York :  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  $1.00  net.     Student's  edition,  40  cents  net. 

State  Control  of  Courses  of  Study.  By  Fred.  J.  Brownscombe.  This  is 
a  book  of  facts  wherein  is  set  forth  information  relative  to  educational  systems 
of  the  world.  Among  the  subjects  treated  are  :  the  relation  of  the  state  to  the 
subjects  of  instruction ;  grading  of  the  various  school  systems  of  the  world ; 
position  of  the  schoolmaster  in  different  countries,  his  freedom  or  limita- 
tions; educational  systems  as  prescribed  by  home  governments  for  depend- 
encies; amount  of  religious  instruction  permitted  or  required;  recent  legislation 
regarding  education  in  the  United  States,  etc.  The  book  gives  a  bird's-eye  view 
of  educational  systems  of  to-day,  and  as  such  will  be  found  to  be  serviceable 
for  superintendents,  and  specially  useful  for  students  of  education  in  colleges 
and  normal  schools.     Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 
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Studies  in  French  Education  from  Rabelais  to  Rousseau.  Bj  Geraldine 
Hodgson.  Miss  Hodgson  is  lecturer  on  the  history  and  theory  of  education  at 
the  University  College,  Bristol,  England,  and  has  written  her  book  in  response 
to  a  demand  for  a  work  dealing  exclusively  with  French  education,  there  being 
none  in  English.  The  history  of  education  is  singularly  incomplete  if  the 
contribution  of  the  great  French  educators  be  omitted.  The  educators,  whose 
contributions  to  the  subject  of  education  have  enriched  it,  whom  Miss  Hodgson 
treats  in  her  little  book,  are:  Rabelais,  Montaigne,  Pascal,  de  Maintenon, 
Fenelon,  Vauvenargues,  Rousseau,  Madame  d'Epinay  and  Abbe  Galiani.  The 
thoughts  of  these  French  writers  on  the  subject  of  education  have  been  of 
potential  influence  on  the  aims  and  methods  of  education.  It  is  well  when 
students  can  secure  such  studies,  by  which  to  illuminate  their  progress  through 
the  history  of  education.  Miss  Hodgson's  contribution  is  of  substantial  and 
pertinent  worth ;  her  book  should  find  a  place  in  every  class  studying  the 
history  of  education;  it  has  a  place  in  every  schoolman's  library.  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons. 

Tlie  Healtii-Education  Series.'  This  is  a  series  of  booklets,  sixteen  in 
number,  published  at  from  two  to  four  cents  each  on  the  following  subjects  : 
Hints  for  Health  in  Hot  Weather,  Milk,  Colds  and  their  Prevention,  Meat  and 
Drink,  Healthful  Homes,  The  Successful  Woman,  The  Boy  and  the  Cigarette^ 
The  Care  of  Little  Children,  The  Plague  of  Mosquitoes  and  Flies,  Tonics  and 
Stimulants,  Emergencies,  Microbes,  Good  and  Bad,  The  Care  of  Babies,  The 
Efficient  Worker,  Sexual  Hygiene.  Each  gives  the  gist  of  what  one  should 
know  and  practice.  Price,  by  the  hundred  from  $1.50  to  $3.00.  The  Health- 
Education  League,  113  Devonshire  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

German  Grammar.  By  R.  J.  Ham  and  A.  N.  Leonard.  This  is  essentially 
a  drill  book  in  which  grammar  and  reading  exercises  go  on  at  once.  It  is 
admirably  adapted  to  the  practice  of  those  teachers  who  believe  that  a  thorough 
grounding  in  the  main  facts  of  grammar  is  the  best  preparation  for  reading  and 
writing  German.  The  exercises  afford  as  much  practice  in  reading  as  is  con- 
sistent with  a  careful  handling  of  the  elements  of  grammar.  The  thirty-three 
lessons  of  the  book  are  designed  to  be  completed  by  the  end  of  the  first  half 
year,  after  which  the  class  is  prepared  to  take  up  annotated  texts.  The  exercises 
are  excellent  in  form  and  matter,  the  rules  clear  and  concise.     Ginn  &  Co. 

The  Friendly  Craft.  By  E.  D.  Hanscom.  This  is  a  collection  of  American 
letters,  and  represents  the  gleanings  of  many  years  in  some  of  the  by-paths  of 
American  literature.  Here  are  nearly  a  hundred  authors,  all  famous  in  our 
literature  represented  by  letters  that  are  delicious  in  tone,  smart  of  expression, 
and  altogether  intimate  in  spirit.  Upwards  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  letters, 
arranged  under  headings  that  are  simply  delightful  in  expression,  make  up  a 
book  that  charms  on  every  page  and  invites  to  persistent  reading.  Dr.  Hanscom 
has  read  well  and  wisely  ;  her  sense  of  humor  is  exquisite,  and  her  judgment  as 
an  editor  is  unqualified.  We  afford  this  unrivalled  collection  of  letters  a  most 
cordial  welcome;  it  deserves  a  place  in  the  library  of  every  lover  of  literature. 
The  Macmillan  Company. 

The  American  As  He  Is.  By  Nicholas  Murray  Butler.  The  chapters  of 
this  book  were  delivered  as  lectures  before  the  University  of  Copenhagen,  in 
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1908,  in  response  to  the  invitation  of  the  Faculty  of  that  institution.  They  are 
three  in  number:  the  American  as  a  Political  Type;  the  American  apart  from 
his  Government;  and  the  American  and  the  Intellectual  Life.  Dr.  Butler's 
task  was  to  set  out  some  of  the  aspects  of  American  life  and  to  draw  a  picture 
of  that  part  of  present-day  civilization  which  the  world  knows  as  American.  It 
were  no  easy  essay  to  speak  dispassionately  of  the  institutions  and  the  civiliza- 
tion of  one's  own  country,  but  Dr.  Butler  is  no  mean  student  of  American  life 
and  his  position  is  eminent  enough  to  make  him  a  clear  and  calm  observer  of 
things  and  men  as  they  really  are.  He  does  nol  exalt  conditions  beyond  their 
real  worth;  he  knows  values  and  appreciates  the  fact  of  the  infancy  of  our 
political  and  intellectual  life,  hence  he  puts  down  in  fair  lines  the  picture  as  he 
sees  it  and  as  we  may  all  find  it  to  be.  American  civilization  has  been  a  preg- 
nant theme  with  Europeans;  we  have  had  abundant  opportunity  to  see  our- 
selves as  others  have  seen  us,  or  thought  they  saw  us.  It  is  well  when  we  can 
see  ourselves  as  one  of  our  own  people  sees  and  knows  us.  It  will  be  well  when 
this  book  is  read  by  all  interested  in  our  political  and  intellectual  life.  We  may 
see  our  failings  and  our  shortcomings  as  we  cannot  realize  them  if  told  us  by  a 
foreigner.  The  lectures  are  rich  in  good  thinking  and  strong  in  illuminating 
effects.     The  Macmillan  Company. 

Walt  Whitman.  By  George  Rice  Carpenter.  In  five  appreciative  chapters 
this  author's  boyhood  journalistic  experience,  career  as  workman  and  poet, 
comradeship  and  old  age  are  set  forth.  Whitman's  admirers  are  everywhere  and 
they  are  always  enthusiastic.  This  dainty  little  volume  gives  many  new  facts 
and  incidents,  and  will  be  eagerly  read.  The  Macmillan  Company.  Price, 
75  cents. 

The  Bible  for  Home  and  School.  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  By 
Edgar  J.  Goodspeed  ;  Acts.  The  second  volume  of  Luke's  work  on  the  begin- 
nings of  Christianity,  with  interpretative  comment  by  George  Holley  Gilbert, 
Ph.D.,  D.D.  These  attractive  handy  volumes  place  the  results  of  the  latest 
scholarship  in  regard  to  the  Bible  within  the  reach  of  the  general  reader.  They 
are  arranged  in  proper  form  to  aid  the  student  in  appreciating  the  author's 
meaning  and  style,  and  grasping  the  facts,  historical,  biographical,  literary. 
The  series  when  completed  will  make  a  valuable,  popular  commentary.  The 
Macmillan  Company.     Prices,  50  cents  and  75  cents,  respectively. 

Periodical  Notes 

Eleanor  Franklin  Egan's  article  in  Everybody''s  Magazine  for  Ma}',  "New  Regime  in 
China,"  is  timely,  authoritative  and  charmingly  written,  with  excellent  illustrations.  It  is  well 
worth  reading. —  The  National  Magazine  for  Alay  is  so  crowded  with  things  of  interest,  that  one 
does  not  want  to  leave  a  page  unturned,  and  surely  must  not  miss  reading  Sir.  Herbert  Putnam's 
captivating  description  of  the  "  Nation's  Great  Library." — An  important  article  in  the  May 
Century  is  by  Agnes  C.  Laut,  and  will  be  found  under  the  title  of  "The  Last  Trek  of  the  Las't 
Frontier."  This  is  a  narrative  of  how  in  less  than  six  years  ^SS,ooo  American  farmers  have 
pulled  up  stakes  in  the  States  and  moved  to  free  homesteads  in  the  Canadian  Northwest. — "The 
Tricks  of  Memory,"  by  William  Trowbridge  Larned  in  the  May  number  of  Lippincott's  Maga- 
zine, is  an  especially  entertaining  paper. — The  April  number  of  Correct  English  is  full  from 
cover  to  cover  of  excellent  helps  for  those  who  desire  to  improve  their  English  in  conversation 
and  in  letter  writing.  There  is  also  in  this  number  the  continuance  of  the  series  of  "  Studies  in 
Literature,"  begun  with  Chaucer  in  Volume  VI. 
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HERE  is  no  phase  of  what  we  may  call  modern 
life  upon  which  Christianity  has  exercised  a  more 
important  influence  than  in  its  attitude  toward 
amusements.  One  of  its  fundamental  dogmas  is 
that  the  body  is  of  relatively  small  value,  and 
vjj  that  man's  spiritual  nature  is  all  of  him  that  is 
I  worthy  of  special  care  and  culture.  The  body 
is  to  be  regarded  as  representing  man's  baser 
self,  as  particularly  under  the  sway  of  carnal  desires  unless 
controlled  and  subdued  and  regulated  by  a  regenerated  spiritual 
nature.  For  this  reason  all  kinds  of  plays  and  games  have 
been  looked  upon  with  disfavor  by  earnest  Christians  from  the 
earliest  times.  As  it  was  in  connection  with  these  that  the 
grossest  immoralities  were  practiced  among  Greeks  and 
Romans,  the  convert  was  expected  to  renounce  them  and  to 
keep  aloof  from  them  ever  afterward.  The  Greeks  paid  great 
attention  to  the  training  of  the  body.  Their  highest  aim  was 
to  produce  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body,  or  as  Juvenal  puts 
it,  "  mens  sana  in  corf  ore  sano.^^  It  is  well  known  that  athletic 
contests  were  common  among  the  Greeks  everywhere.  These 
contests  encouraged  a  spirit  of  rivalry  among  the  citizens  of 
the  various  states ;  and  the  fact  that  the  prizes  were  of  trifling 
value  is  sufficient  evidence  that  not  the  prize  but  the  contest 
was  the  matter  of  chief  interest.  The  Greeks  thought  that  an 
inhabited  place  where  no  provision  had  been  made  for  athletic 
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contests  was  not  entitled  to  the  name  of  '*  city."  The  pre- 
eminence of  Greek  sculpture  is  likewise  due  to  the  admiration 
this  people  always  felt  for  the  human  form  in  its  most  perfect 
development. 

The  various  games  practiced  by  the  Greeks  were  all  of  a 
harmless  nature,  but  these  did  not  satisfy  the  truculent  disposi- 
tion, the  coarse  moral  and  intellectual  fiber  of  the  Romans. 
The  Roman  populace  could  not  find  enjoyment  in  any  sport 
where  blood  did  not  flow,  and  so  the  gladiatorial  games  were 
instituted,  a  feeble  reflex  of  which  still  exists  in  the  Spanish 
bull-fights,  though  there  is  no  historical  connection  between 
the  two.  Theatrical  performances  likewise  had  their  origin 
among  the  Greeks,  and  were  subsequently  transplanted  to 
Rome,  although  the  Roman  drama  always  remained  in  some 
degree  an  exotic,  and  never  produced  any  literature  at  all  com- 
parable to  the  Greek.  In  fact  there  is  very  little  originality  in 
the  Roman  drama.  It  is  somewhat  strange,  looked  at  from  the 
modern  view-point,  that  both  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
the  words  schole  and  ludi  designated  leisure  or  the  place  where 
leisure  was  employed  in  acquiring  what  we  call  "  book  knowl- 
edge." Apparently  the  schools  of  the  far  olden  time  were  at 
least  in  theory  a  sort  of  anticipation  of  the  modern  kinder- 
garten. When  we  take  into  consideration  what  these  national 
games  originally  signified,  and  especially  if  by  a  more  careful 
study  of  ancient  society  we  come  to  see  the  deleterious  influ- 
ence they  had  upon  the  morals  of  their  time,  it  is  easy  to 
understand  why  the  early  Christians  assumed  and  maintained 
the  attitude  they  always  held  toward  them.  Besides,  morality 
at  least,  if  not  religion  means  repression  and  restraint ;  it  means 
the  control  of  the  spontaneous  psychic  activities.  Hence  a 
moral  people  like  the  Jews,  especially  as  evinced  by  their 
prophets  and  the  early  Christians  after  them,  felt  little  sym- 
pathy with  and  often  a  great  aversion  from  the  carnal  activities 
of  the  people  around  them.  Notwithstanding  the  noble  teach- 
ings of  many  of  their  philosophers  the  Greeks  were  essentially 
an  immoral  nation.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  the  strenuousness  involved  in  the  occupation  of  the  gladiator 
has  made  a  far  deeper  impression  on  early  Christian  literature 
than  the  comparatively  harmless  games  of  the  Greeks. 
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There  is  another  factor  that  needs  to  be  considered.  The 
Germanic  people  are  the  stronghold  of  Protestantism.  It  never 
gained  a  firm  footing  among  any  other ;  and  the  Germanic 
people  are  naturally  of  a  grave  disposition  and  of  a  somewhat 
phlegmatic  temperament.  In  this  respect  the  Scotch  probably 
are  the  extreme  type.  One  needs  only  to  recall  the  well- 
known  saying  that  it  takes  a  surgical  operation  to  get  a  joke 
into  a  Scotchman's  head.  As  an  offset  to  this  it  must  be  said 
that  no  country  of  modern  times  has  produced  so  many  great 
men  in  proportion  to  the  whole  number  of  its  population  as 
Scotland.  The  people  of  Southern  Europe  have  introduced  into 
their  Christianity  much  of  their  national  temperament.  One  is 
constantly  reminded,  in  these  countries,  that  a  great  deal  of 
heathendom  still  survives  in  the  Christianity  of  Greece,  Italy 
and  Spain.  The  Germanic  people  thus  inherited  and  still  pre- 
serve a  well-marked  dislike  for  amusements.  They  occupy 
nearly  the  same  attitude  in  this  respect  that  the  early  Christians 
held.  There  exists  in  Great  Britain  and  Germany  a  large  body 
of  what,  for  lack  of  a  better  name  we  may  call  literature,  that 
has  been  called  into  existence  by  hostility  to  popular  amuse- 
ments. There  is  a  natural  disposition  to  take  life  seriously  and 
to  look  with  disfavor  upon  everything  that  can  be  branded  with 
the  name  of  frivolity.  Puritanism,  Quietism  and  the  various 
forms  of  mysticism  are  manifestations  of  the  same  psychic 
phenomena.  Even  the  French  Protestants  were  often  charged 
by  their  fellow-citizens  with  being  a  morose  lot,  and  with  being 
altogether  too  much  inclined  to  take  a  gloomy  view  of  life.  A 
remarkable  exhibition  of  the  permanence  of  this  national  trait 
occurred  almost  within  the  memory  of  men  now  living.  More 
than  a  hundred  years  ago  several  German  teachers  and  educa- 
tionists began  to  call  the  attention  of  their  compatriots  to  the 
importance  of  physical  as  well  as  of  intellectual  training  for  the 
young.  The  problem  did  not,  however,  receive  general  atten- 
tion until  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  At  that  time, 
when  Germany  was  suffering  from  French  insolence  and  lay 
prostrate  at  the  feet  of  Napoleon,  a  number  of  patriots  began  to 
urge  the  importance  of  a  better  and  more  systematic  athletic 
training  for  the  young,  but  especially  for  the  young  men.     One 
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result  was  that  many  associations  were  formed  for  the  special 
purpose  of  practicing  those  exercises  that  give  strength  and 
suppleness  and  power  of  endurance  to  the  human  body.  It  was 
not  long,  however,  before  several  of  the  German  governments 
began  to  look  with  disfavor  upon  the  movement.  The  result 
was  that  such  associations  were  interdicted  by  law  and  several 
of  the  leaders  imprisoned  for  the  part  they  had  taken  in  the 
agitation.  As  all  governments  rest  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
upon  public  opinion,  and  generally  upon  the  more  conservative 
section  thereof,  the  notion  began  to  prevail  that  organizations 
having  an  object  that  seemed  so  useless,  must  also  have  some 
ulterior  motive  back  of  them  :  this  was  believed  to  be  hostility 
to  the  existing  political  status.  To  this  day  the  Germans  take 
comparatively  little  interest  in  athletic  sports  and  have  no 
national  game. 

Within  the  last  two  decades  public  opinion  in  this  country 
has  undergone  a  marked  change  in  respect  to  amusements. 
Few  persons  now  living  have  failed  to  come  to  a  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  the  body  has  claims  upon  our  attention  as  urgent 
as  the  mind.  The  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  have 
taken  a  leading  part  in  bringing  to  the  front  the  importance  of 
a  well-trained  body  no  less  than  of  a  well-informed  mind,  and 
have  provided  large  sums  of  money  for  carrying  on  this  train- 
ing in  a  systematic  manner.  The  desire  for  amusement  and 
recreation  is  held  to  be  legitimate  and  entitled  to  gratification  : 
what  is  then  of  prime  importance  is  to  direct  these  activities 
into  the  proper  channel  and  to  keep  them  under  rational  control. 

As  part  and  parcel  of  this  general  trend  of  public  opinion  is 
the  increased  attention  given  to  the  comfort  of  school  children, 
especially  in  the  way  of  providing  playgrounds.  By  a  kind 
Providence  boys  will  generally  manage  to  get  exercise  enough 
either  permissible  or  prohibited.  But  through  the  establish- 
ment of  numerous  kindergartens,  especially  in  our  large  cities, 
much  has  been  done  for  the  systematic  development  of  the 
bodies  of  both  sexes,  even  of  very  small  children.  It  is  only 
recently  that  schoolhouses,  whether  in  city  or  country,  have 
been  provided  with  suitable  playgrounds.  Every  moment  spent 
in  play  is  still    regarded   by  many  parents  as  lost   time,  and 
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in  former  days  school  boards  generally  saw  to  it  that  there  was 
no  room  outside  of  the  buildings  for  such  foolishness.  In  the 
rural  regions  one  can  still  find  hundreds  of  schoolhouses  built 
by  the  wayside  without  any  grounds  of  their  own  except  what 
is  under  the  structure  itself  and  an  outbuilding  or  two. 

What  do  we  mean  by  play?  I  cannot  better  define  it  than 
to  designate  it  as  the  spontaneous  exercise  of  the  natural  activity 
of  the  creature  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  the  exertion.  In  its 
simplest  form  it  is  spontaneous  physical  movement,  purposeless 
and  almost  entirely  unconscious.  The  infant  begins  to  play  a 
few  weeks  after  birth  by  moving  its  arms  and  legs.  Later  its 
whole  body  is  kept  in  motion  during  all  of  its  waking  hours, 
unless  checked  by  disease  or  defective  physical  development. 
It  is  during  the  early  years  that  its  stock  of  knowledge  increases 
with  astonishing  rapidity.  There  is  no  corresponding  period 
of  our  lives  in  which  we  learn  so  much  as  during  our  first  half 
dozen  years.  Children  who  are  favorably  situated  may  learn 
a  great  deal  more  during  this  period  than  the  average  child 
learns.  It  is,  for  instance,  a  well-established  fact  that  a  child 
can  acquire  two  or  three  languages  just  as  easily  as  one,  if  they 
are  spoken  to  it.  It  is  well  known  that  the  illustrious  Montaigne 
was  almost  equally  familiar  with  Greek,  Latin  and  French  by 
the  time  he  was  seven  years  of  age.  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
have  two  languages  spoken  to  me  when  a  child,  and  it  has 
saved  me  an  enormous  amount  of  subsequent  drudgery.  Some 
years  ago  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  Swiss  gentleman,  who 
informed  me  in  the  course  of  our  conversation  that  he  was  not 
fully  persuaded  whether  his  native  speech  was  German,  French 
or  Italian.  To  most  grown  persons  the  learning  of  a  foreign 
language  is  hard  work,  and  it  is  only  in  very  exceptional  cases 
that  the  feat  is  successfully  accomplished.  To  children  it  is 
mere  play ;  they  make  this  valuable  acquisition  all  unconscious 
that  they  are  doing  anything  remarkable.  The  child  passes 
from  the  use  of  one  language  to  another  about  as  easily  as  it 
turns  around.  It  is  true  the  acquisition  is  forgotten  if  it  is  not 
kept  fixed  in  the  memory  by  practice,  but  this  is  usually  a  very 
small  matter  compared  to  making  it  from  the  beginning.  I 
have  often  thought  our  kindergartens  might  make  an  important 
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innovation  in  this  direction,  where  the  properly  equipped 
teachers  can  be  obtained.  I  have  besides  long  been  convinced 
that  children  should  be  encouraged  and  helped  to  learn  much 
poetry  by  heart  even  if  they  do  not  fully  comprehend  all  they 
commit  to  memory.  Most  children  do  it  easily  and  willingly  ; 
and  if  the  selections  have  been  judiciously  made  they  have 
gained  a  valuable  and  permanent  possession.  In  learning  a 
foreign  language  the  adult  has,  however,  this  solace  :  the  child 
gets  no  training  from  its  activity  in  the  process  while  the  adult 
does.  It  is  well  known  that  the  best  time  to  thoroughly  and 
correctly  acquire  one's  mother  tongue  is  in  childhood,  and  that 
time  lost  in  this  period  of  life  is  hard  to  recover. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  so  many  persons  lack  sympathy  with 
children.  As  we  grow  older,  it  is  no  easy  matter  for  us  to 
carry  back  our  minds  to  our  early  years,  and  few  take  the 
trouble  to  do  so.  The  effort  is,  however,  well  worth  while  as 
well  on  the  part  of  parents  as  of  teachers.  Both  the  latter 
would  probably  comprehend  the  tendency  to  wrong-doing  that 
is  often  so  clearly  marked.  Probably  all  children  will  indulge 
in  what  most  people  call  lying.  When  we  recall  what  sort  of 
homes  most  of  them  come  from,  the  wonder  is  that  the  practice 
is  not  more  common  and  that  they  are  not  worse  than  they  are. 
Though  I  have  some  faith  in  "blood,"  I  have  a  great  deal 
more  in  environment  and  training.  Richter  calls  play  the 
poetry  of  childhood.  The  saying  is  apt.  No  doubt  poetry 
often  serves  a  serious  purpose,  but  if  Socrates  is  right,  that  was 
not  its  primary  object.  Among  the  moderns,  Wordsworth  and 
Browning  are  everywhere  consciously  didactic.  They  pro- 
claimed their  mission  in  poetic  form  in  order  to  make  it  more 
impressive  and  more  permanent.  Som-e  children  seem  to  care 
nothing  for  play.  Milton  says  of  himself  that  when  he  was  a 
child  no  childish  play  was  pleasing  to  him  and  that  all  his 
mind  was  set  serious  things  to  know.  But  Milton  was  not  only 
a  rare  man  ;  he  was  a  rare  child.  I  know  few  passages  in 
English  biography  that  impress  one  more  painfully  than  the 
picture  John  Stuart  Mill  gives  of  his  playless  childhood.  In 
his  father's  house  life  was  taken  seriously  from  the  beginning ; 
but  it  is  a  question  whether  Mill's  experience  ought  not  rather 
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to  be  taken  as  a  warning  than  as  a  model.  If  it  is  true,  as  Words- 
worth says,  that  "  Heaven  lies  about  us  in  our  infancy,"  Mill 
saw  very  little  heaven  in  his  early  years.  Though  the  old 
saying  that  all  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy  did  not 
prove  true  in  his  case,  there  is  little  in  the  older  Mill's  peda- 
gogical method  to  commend  it  to  general  acceptance. 

In  his  Early  History  of  Mankind,  Tylor  says:  "When  a 
child  plays  with  a  doll  or  a  plaything,  the  toy  is  commonly 
made  to  represent  in  the  child's  mind  some  imaginary  object 
which  is  more  or  less  like  it.  Wooden  soldiers,  for  example, 
or  the  beasts  in  Noah's  ark,  have  a  real  resemblance  which 
any  one  would  recognize  at  once  to  be  soldiers  and  beasts,  and 
all  that  the  child  has  to  do  is  to  suppose  them  bigger  and  alive, 
and  to  consider  them  as  walking  of  themselves  when  they  are 
pushed  about.  But  an  imaginative  child  will  be  content  with 
a  much  less  real  resemblance  than  this.  It  will  bring  in  a 
larger  subjective  element  and  make  a  dog  do  duty  for  a  horse, 
or  a  soldier  for  a  shepherd,  till  at  last  the  objective  resemblance 
almost  disappears,  and  a  bit  of  wood  may  be  dragged  about 
representing  a  ship  on  the  sea  or  a  coach  on  the  road.  Here 
the  likeness  of  the  bit  of  wood  to  a  ship  or  a  coach  is  very 
slight  indeed,  but  it  is  a  thing  and  can  be  moved  about  in  an 
appropriate  manner,  and  placed  in  a  suitable  position  with 
respect  to  other  objects.  Unlike  as  the  toy  may  be  to  what  it 
represents  in  the  child's  mind,  it  still  answers  a  purpose,  and 
is  an  evident  assistance  to  the  child  in  enabling  it  to  arrange 
and  develop  its  ideas,  by  working  the  objects  and  actions  and 
stories  it  is  acquainted  with  into  a  series  of  dramatic  pictures. 
Of  how  much  use  the  material  object  is  in  setting  the  mind  to 
work  may  be  seen  by  taking  it  away  and  leaving  the  child  with 
nothing  to  play  with.  At  an  early  age  children  learn  more  from 
play  than  from  teaching,  and  the  use  of  toys  is  very  great  in 
developing  their  minds  by  giving  them  the  means  of,  as  it 
were,  taking  a  scene  or  an  event  to  pieces  and  putting  its  parts 
together  in  new  combinations,  a  process  which  immensely 
increases  the  definiteness  of  children's  ideas  and  their  power 
of  analysis.  It  is  because  the  use  of  toys  is  principally  in 
developing  the  subjective  side  of  the  mind  that  the  elaborate 
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figures  and  models  of  which  the  toy  shops  have  been  full  of  late 
years  are  of  so  little  use.  They  are  carefully  worked  out  into 
the  nicest  details,  but  they  are  models  or  pictures,  not  play- 
things, and  children  who  know  quite  well  what  it  is  they  want 
tire  of  them  in  a  few  hours,  unless  they  can  break  them  up  and 
make  real  toys  of  the  bits.  What  a  child  wants  is  not  one 
picture,  but  the  means  of  making  a  thousand.  Objective 
knowledge,  such  as  is  to  be  gained  from  the  elaborate  dolls' 
houses  and  grocers'  shops  with  their  appurtenances,  may  be 
got  in  plenty  elsewhere  by  mere  observation  ;  but  toys  to  be  of 
value  in  early  education  should  be  separate,  so  as  to  allow 
of  their  being  arranged  in  any  variety  of  combinations,  and 
not  too  servile  and  detailed  copies  of  objects,  so  that  they  may 
not  be  mere  pictures,  but  symbols  which  the  child  can  make  to 
stand  for  many  objects  with  the  aid  of  the  imagination." 

My  excuse  for  this  long  citation  is  that  it  is  taken  from  a 
book  where  few  persons  would  expect  to  find  valuable  peda- 
gogical matter.  That  our  author  is  correct  we  can  easily 
verify  for  ourselves  if  our  recollection  is  sufficiently  vivid.  The 
child  needs  a  very  slight  stimulus  to  its  imagination,  and  this 
faculty  supplies  the  rest.  What  adult  has  not  been  surprised 
at  the  affection  manifested  by  a  child  for  a  bundle  of  rags  with 
a  cord  tied  tightly  around  it  near  the  end  to  make  an  object 
that  had  but  the  faintest  resemblance  to  the  human  figure?  or 
for  a  stick  with  a  knot  and  a  few  carvings  at  the  end  to  suggest 
the  head  of  a  horse?  All  the  rest  of  the  animal  was  provided 
by  the  imagination  of  the  juvenile  rider.  I  well  recollect  more 
than  once  having  been  a  member  of  a  squad  of  dragoons  and 
lashing  our  steeds  about  the  room  or  the  dooryard  as  if  we  were 
riding  for  life  or  for  victory.  I  recall,  too,  the  playhouses 
constructed  in  some  convenient  corner  of  a  field,  of  boards 
picked  up  on  the  premises  and  roofed  with  leafy  branches,  the 
cupboards  of  which  were  garnished  with  bits  of  china  and 
crockery,  in  the  center  of  them  a  stove  constructed  of  bricks  or 
stones,  with  a  discarded  joint  of  stovepipe  for  a  chimney.  My 
own  children  had  more  elaborate  playthings  than  these,  but  I 
question  whether  they  got  as  much  enjoyment  out  of  them  as 
we  did  out  of  our  self-made  house  furnishings.     It  is  interesting 
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to  note  how  completely  two  or  more  children  when  engaged  in 
play  will  give  themselves  up  to  the  delusion  that  what  they 
are  doing  is  work  and  not  pastime.  If  they  always  had  in 
mind  when  playing  that  it  is  but  play,  it  would  entirely 
detract  from  its  interest.  The  most  delightful  dream  vanishes 
like  a  flash  when  the  dreamer  is  awakened ;  and  so  the  interest 
of  a  company  of  children  is  entirely  destroyed  by  the  presence 
of  one  who  is  too  old  in  mind  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  their 
make-believe  performances.  With  most  persons  the  imagina- 
tion gradually  becomes  atrophied  as  the  years  go  by,  or  is 
displaced  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  by  the  reasoning  powers, 
or  overslaughed  by  the  memory  of  experiences  undergone. 
With  a  comparatively  small  number,  however,  the  imaginative 
faculty  is  not  weakened  by  the  development  of  the  reason,  but 
only  put  under  control.  It  is  the  co-operation  of  the  reason 
and  the  imagination  that  produces  the  poet  and  the  novelist  and 
gives  us  such  works  as  Landor's  Imaginary  Conversations,  in 
which  the  persons  are  real  and  the  thoughts  bear  the  stamp 
of  verisimilitude.  Or  it  may  create  persons  that  are  almost 
wholly  fictitious,  and  portray  long  and  intricate  psychological 
processes  that  are  not  impossible  but  exceedingly  improbable. 
In  this  domain  Tolstoi  is  past  master.  Still  farther  removed 
from  the  real  and  the  possible  are  those  compositions  in  which 
inanimate  objects  are  represented  as  talking  and  acting  with 
forethought.  One  of  the  best  examples  of  this  is  Shelley's 
Cloud.  Most  persons  read  this  poem  with  pleasure  because 
they  have  not  quite  outgrown  the  infantile  stage  of  their  psychic 
development.  We  say  of  the  dramatic  actor,  the  histrio,  that 
he  is  most  successful  when  he  succeeds  in  completely  merging 
his  own  personality  in  that  of  the  character  he  is  portraying. 
He  plays  his  role  best  who  is  most  in  earnest  in  what  he  is 
doing.  In  exactly  the  same  way  children  only  play  in  reality 
when  they  take  their  performances  seriously. 

The  important  part  played  by  the  imagination  in  the  psychic 
life  of  the  child  is  too  often  overlooked  or  ignored  by  both 
parents  and  teachers.  It  is  active  in  all  children  when  the 
reason  is  yet  feeble.  It  is  owing  to  this  fact  that  children  are 
prone  to  lying.     Recently  a  little  girl  was  sitting  in  a  room 
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from  the  ceiling  of  which  hung  a  lamp  at  which  she  was  gaz- 
ing. Suddenly  she  broke  out  with  :  "  We  had  a  lamp  just  like 
that,  but  it  fell  down  and  broke  all  to  flinders."  Hereupon  her 
mother  said,  *'Why  Mary,  what  makes  you  say  that;  our 
lamp  didn't  fall  down."  "I  know  it,"  was  the  child's  answer, 
"but  I  just  said  so  to  make  talk."  Certainly  here  was  a  typ- 
ical revelation  of  a  child's  mental  processes.  The  fondness  of 
children  for  what  are  somewhat  loosely  called  fairy  stories, 
provided  they  are  graphic  and  not  beyond  their  power  of  com- 
prehension, is  easily  understood.  So  completely  do  they  enter 
into  their  spirit  that  the  enjoyment  is  not  marred  by  the  reflec- 
tion that  they  are  not  true.  It  is  the  same  phenomenon  that  we 
see  exhibited  in  adults  who  enter  fully  into  the  spirit  of  a  dra- 
matic performance.  The  childhood  of  the  race  and  of  the  indi- 
vidual is  projected  into  mature  life.  The  chief  reason  why 
children  are  more  easily  frightened  at  the  sight  of  any  object 
that  impresses  them  disagreeably  is  the  fact  that  their  imagi- 
nation intensifies  the  ugly  features  of  the  terrifying  object 
before  them.  In  one  of  his  plays  Shakespeare  speaks  of  the 
child  that  fears  the  painted  devil.  The  child  endows  the  pic- 
ture with  life  and  in  addition  to  this  with  all  the  terrible  attri- 
butes it  has  been  taught  to  associate  with  Satan.  Of  course  the 
child  that  had  never  heard  of  Satan  would  not  take  alarm  at 
the  sight  of  his  image.  I  have  seen  a  little  boy  driven  almost 
into  a  fit  b}'  a  person  opening  wide  his  mouth  and  threatening 
to  swallow  him,  or  by  getting  down  on  all-fours  and  pretending 
to  be  a  bear  that  was  on  the  point  of  eating  him  up.  In  spite  of 
the  assurance  of  the  mother,  in  whom  he  had  full  confidence,  he 
was  not  able  to  divest  himself  of  terror  because  the  imagination 
was  stimulated  by  the  visible  object  while  the  conviction  that 
there  was  no  danger  depended  on  the  reasoning  powers  that 
were  as  yet  but  feebly  developed. 

While  life  begins  or  almost  begins  with  play,  with  the  native 
impulses  of  the  psychic  powers  directed  chiefly  toward  physical 
action,  they  do  not  move  far  in  this  channel.  The  rational  as 
well  as  the  irrational  animal  for  a  time  exhibit  the  same  or 
similar  activities.  With  both  the  play  impulses  gradually  die 
out.     The  life  of  man  soon  bifurcates.     Serious  matters  begin 
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to  demand  his  attention,  and  as  he  grows  older  require  more 
and  more  of  his  time.  The  human  being  is  to  be  fitted  for  the 
place  he  is  to  occupy  in  society ;  the  better  this  is  done  the 
better  will  it  be  for  him  and  for  society.  The  child  should  be 
made  to  realize  that  there  are  many  things  for  him  to  do  that 
are  not  pleasant.  "  Life  is  real,  life  is  earnest,"  and  he  best  ful- 
fills his  mission  who  early  learns  how  to  direct  his  actions  toward 
a  wise  end  by  a  strong  and  properly  disciplined  will.  It  is 
easy  to  train  most  children  if  the  beginning  is  made  soon  enough . 
Life  is  not  up  hill  all  the  way.  The  same  motive  that  impels 
boys  and  girls  to  play  may  be  disciplined  so  as  to  urge  them 
to  the  doings  of  things  that  are  no  longer  called  play  but  which 
are  just  as  easy.  What  we  do  willingly  is  in  a  sense  play. 
This  is  the  kind  we  need  all  our  lives.  The  mechanic  may 
find  his  relaxation,  his  play,  in  reading ;  the  man  of  sedentary 
habits,  in  some  branch  of  study  that  takes  him  out  of  doors,  or 
that  gives  him  exercise  in  the  use  of  his  body.  After  all  there 
are  few  words  harder  to  define  than  play  ;  the  usual  definition 
applies  only  to  children  and  animals.  Those  who  are  no 
longer  children  play  for  some  other  object  than  the  mere  enjoy- 
ment of  muscular  exercise.  Many  games  are  played  with  the 
object  of  winning.  The  histrio  or  the  musician  does  not  want 
to  play  alone ;  he  wants  an  audience ;  he  feels  the  need  of 
applause.  And  what  more  does  the  investigator  want?  He 
follows  his  bent  with  a  view  to  finding  out  new  truths.  When 
discovered,  he  is  not  content  to  keep  truth  to  himself.  The 
motive  that  incites  the  boy  or  the  young  man  to  play  a  hard 
game  incites  the  adult  to  essay  achievements  of  a  different  sort. 
Plato  thinks  plays  and  games  ought  to  be  selected  for  children 
with  a  view  to  their  future  vocation.  In  a  democratic  society 
this  is  only  possible  when  taken  in  the  most  general  way. 

Perhaps  we  are  in  danger  of  overlooking  the  civilizing  influ- 
ence games  may  have  in  which  a  number  of  persons  engage. 
It  is  proper  to  deplore  the  brutal  side,  but  this  is  not  the  whole 
matter.  The  civilized  man  is  he  who  is  fitted  to  live  in  society  ; 
it  is  he  who  voluntarily  submits  himself  to  most  of  its  customs. 
This  submission  is  sometimes  carried  to  servility,  but  the  man 
of  sense  knows  where  to  draw  the  line  between  essentials  and 
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non-essentials.  Now,  every  game  has  its  rules  and  regulations 
to  which  the  players  must  submit.  Here  is  a  good  place  to 
learn  self-control.  Sometimes  we  meet  with  a  boy  or  a  girl  who 
is  too  self-willed  to  play.  They  always  make  trouble,  and 
nobody  wants  them  in  a  game.  They  are  chronic  "  kickers," 
grumblers  and  marplots.  Persons  who  have  long  lived  alone 
become  angular,  selfish  and  disagreeable  companions.  The 
same  is  apt  to  be  the  character  of  children  that  are  brought  up 
alone;  an  only  child  is  proverbially  a  "  spoiled  child,"  and  it 
may  be  spoiled  by  its  circumstances  quite  as  much  as  by  its 
parents.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  none  of  the  nations  of 
continental  Europe  have  originated  and  fostered  national  games. 
They  have  their  amusements  and  merry-makings,  but  these 
are  not  contests,  agones,  as  the  Greeks  designated  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  Great  Britain  tennis,  cricket,  golf  and  other 
games  are  everywhere  in  evidence,  while  the  great  schools 
have  their  rowing  and  football  matches  in  which  almost  the 
entire  nation  takes  an  interest.  There  is  hardly  any  doubt 
that  the  fine  physique  of  the  upper-class  Englishman  is  largely 
owing  to  the  muscular  development  produced  by  these  contests. 


Length  of  the  Oementary  School  Course 


HON,   JOHN   T.    PRINCE,    WEST    NEWTON,    MASSACHUSETTS 

OR  many  years  it  was  an  almost  universal  custom 
in  Massachusetts  and  other  New  England  States 
I  to  permit  children  to  enter  ungraded  and  primary 
schools  at  the  age  of  five  years  and  to  continue 
the  course  nine  years  up  to  the  high  school.  In 
other  countries,  and  in  other  parts  of  this  country, 
the  custom  has  been  to  permit  children  to  begin 
the  work  of  the  regular  elemetary  school  at  six 
years  of  age  and  to  continue  the  elementary  course  eight  years. 
Lately,  led  by  the  example  of  Boston,  there  has  been  a  move- 
ment here  in  the  direction  of  shortening  the  course  below  the 
high  school  to  eight  years,  at  the  same  time  keeping  the  age 
of  entrance  five  years  as  before.  About  one  third  of  the  cities 
and  towns  of  Massachusetts  now  have  an  eight  years'  course  or 
are  working  toward  such  a  course.  Nearly  all  of  these  schools 
admit  beginners  at  five  years  of  age.  Thus  it  is  that  we  find 
the  custom  growing  here  of  attempting  to  force  upon  children 
from  five  to  thirteen  years  of  age  the  same  work  that  is  done 
elsewhere  from  six  to  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  this  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  work  required  of  elementary  schools  has,  in 
many  places,  considerably  increased. 

There  are  two  good  reasons  for  not  favoring  an  eight  years' 
course  to  be  begun  with  children  five  years  of  age.  In  the  first 
place,  such  a  plan  could  not  be  carried  out  thoroughly  without 
overtaxing  the  pupils.  This  would  be  especially  true,  if  the 
present  length  of  school  day  is  maintained  and  if,  as  is  likely, 
more  industrial  work  is  demanded.  In  the  second  place  the 
formal  work  generally  required  in  reading,  writing  and  arith- 
metic is  entirely  too  difficult  for  children  of  five,  and  the  transi- 
tion at  that  age  too  sudden  from  the  freedom  of  the  home  to 
the  formal  work  of  the  school. 

The  claim  has  been  made  that  a  saving  of  time  is  effected  by 
changing  the  length  of  the  course  from  nine  years  to  eight. 
The  claim  can  be  substantiated  only  on  the  supposition  that 
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time  is  wasted  or  that  some  of  the  subjects  are  needless  in  the 
longer  course.  If  the  time  of  pupils  in  a  given  course  is 
properly  employed,  and  the  subjects  are  what  they  should  be, 
no  shortening  of  that  course  can  effect  a  saving  of  time  without 
some  loss.  The  same  may  be  said  of  a  saving  of  expense.  It 
has  been  gravely  asserted  that  there  would  be  an  actual  saving 
of  expense  by  one  eighth  if  the  course  were  shortened  to  that 
extent, — an  assertion  which  would  be  true  only  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  there  is  needless  expense  in  the  longer  course,  or  else 
that  the  shortened  course  sends  the  children  out  earlier  than 
they  otherwise  would  go.  The  truth  is,  one  of  two  things  is 
likely  to  happen  in  schools  requiring  work  to  be  done  in  eight 
years  which  in  other  places  requires  nine  years  to  accomplish. 
Either  the  pupils  are  "  kept  back  "  somewhere  along  the  course 
for  a  repetition  of  work  poorly  done,  or  else  some  of  the  required 
work  is  left  undone.  That  school  authorities  prefer  the  former 
alternative  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  pupils  graduating  from  the 
nine  years'  course  are  about  the  sarne  average  age  as  those 
graduating  from  the  eight  years'  course. 

Reports  recently  received  from  superintendents  show  that  the 
average  age  of  pupils  graduating  from  eight-year  courses  in 
the  cities  and  large  towns  was  fourteen  years,  four  months.  The 
average  age  reported  of  pupils  graduating  from  nine-year 
courses  in  places  of  corresponding  size  was  fourteen  years,  five 
months.  Quite  a  number  of  places  having  the  shorter  course 
reported  the  average  age  of  graduates  to  be  greater  than  the 
average  age  of  graduates  of  the  longer  course.  All  this,  if  it 
means  anything,  means  that  real  saving  is  brought  about  only 
by  the  employment  of  good  teachers.  If  the  division  line 
between  the  grammar  school  and  the  high  school  remains  as  it 
is,  an  eight-year  primary  and  grammar  course  beginning  with 
children  six  years  of  age  seems  fair  and  reasonable.  Preceding 
this  course  there  could  be  kindergarten  or  sub-primary  classes 
corresponding  to  the  infant  schools  of  England  and  France. 
Over  fifty  cities  and  towns  of  Massachusetts  have  organized 
and  supported  classes  of  these  kinds,  much  to  the  satisfaction 
of  all  concerned. 


At  Ludlow,  the  Castle  of  Comus 


LKTITIA    YONGE    WRENSHALL,  BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 

N  the  far  "  West  Countree  of  Merrie  England" 
still  stands  the  ancient  castle  of  Ludlow,  its 
massive  walls  and  ivy  mantled  battlements  reflect- 
ing the  magic  light  thrown  upon  them  by  the 
history  and  tradition  of  six  hundred  years.  A 
w,  triply  woven  spell  seems  drawn  around  the 
stately  castle,  the  natural  loveliness  of  the  sur- 
roundings, the  deeds  of  chivalry  wrought  there 
by  those  who  made  its  history,  and  the  most  potent  enchant- 
ment of  all,  that  worked  by  the  poet. 

For  John  Milton  gave  Ludlow  castle  a  place  in  the  kingdom 
of  poesy,  peopling  it  with  the  spirits  of  the  woods  and  streams, 
raised  and  held  captive  by  his  magic,  and  marked  the  high  tide 
of  the  merry  masque  in  England,  in  writing  the  words  of 
Comus,  which  ever  after  was  to  identify  the  border  strong- 
hold as  a  shrine  of  poetry. 

The  castle  is  built  upon  a  height  between  two  sparkling,  clear, 
running  rivers,  the  Teme  and  the  Corve,  whose  waters  meet 
and  mingle  here,  encircling  the  steep  rock,  which  rising  almost 
sheer  forms  a  natural  defense  upon  two  sides  of  the  irregular 
quadrangle  of  the  fortification. 

On  the  north  where  the  state  apartments  of  the  castle  were 
located,  the  view  is  most  extensive,  stretching  far  away,  across 
the  fertile  valley  of  the  Teme,  whose  silver  windings  lie  a 
thread  of  light  through  the  perennial  freshness  of  the  fields,  till 
the  green  melts  into  the  purple  of  the  Welsh  mountains  that  at 
sunset  are  the  "  Hills  Delectable." 

On  the  west  the  Corve  rushes  madly  along  deep  down  in 
its  bed  below  the  castle  wall,  the  opposite  bank  rising  in  a 
rocky  wooded  hill,  known  as  WhitcliflT,  from  which  a  magnifi- 
cent view  of  the  castle  can  be  had,  as  well  as  from  the  valley 
of  the  Teme. 
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Abroad  fosse  formerly  protected  the  south  and  east  sides,  but 
the  need  of  defense  no  longer  existing,  the  fosse  has  been  filled 
and  planted  with  trees,  which  now  overhang  the  machicolated 
wall  of  the  outer  or  base  court.  The  thick  foliage  forms  the 
background  of  the  castle  in  the  more  distant  views,  and  offers 
a  most  picturesque  setting  for  the  grand  old  Norman  Keep,  that 
sweeps  up  in  bold  defiant  lines  into  the  soft  English  atmosphere. 

The  battlemented  towers  cluster  around  its  great  girth,  the 
massive  curtain  wall  of  the  grand  hall  facing  the  protecting 
height  is  pierced  with  the  graceful  arches  of  the  mullioned 
windows,  the  wall  to  right  and  left  ending  in  two  power- 
fully built  towers,  the  whole  forming  a  picture  of  impressive 
grandeur,  perhaps  even  more  so  now  than  in  the  heyday  of  the 
castle's  glory. 

To  unravel  the  historic  charm  of  Ludlow  would  be  synony- 
mous with  several  volumns  of  English  history,  its  unbroken 
interest  extending  from  Edward  the  Confessor  to  the  Georges. 
Soon  after  the  conquest  the  manor  was  held  by  Roger  de  Lacy, 
who  later  became  Lord  of  Ludlow  and  built  the  castle,  which 
added  to  by  various  masters  shows  three  distinct  styles  of 
architecture. 

Roger  de  Lacy,  was  soon  dispossessed  by  the  king,  William 
Rufus,  in  favor  of  himself,  Ludlow  Castle  remaining  crown 
property  until  King  Stephen  gave  it  to  Joceas  de  Dinant,  who 
is  recorded,  "  A  strong  and  valiant  knight !  "  To  de  Dinant  is 
attributed  the  building  of  the  beautiful  Norman  chapel,  within 
the  inner  court,  its  circular  nave  being  a  distinctive  feature  of 
early  Norman  work,  of  which  only  a  very  few  other  examples 
exist  in  England.  From  Joceas  de  Dinant  the  castle  passed  to 
his  daughter,  the  Lady  Hawyse  and  her  husband,  Fulke  Fitz 
Warine,  who  was  as  brave  as  his  father-in-law. 

A  metrical  history  of  the  Fitz  Warines  written  in  the  thirteenth 
century  gives  many  a  romance  and  tragedy,  the  castle  remain- 
ing in  the  family  for  a  long  period  of  time. 

Through  the  contest  between  King  John  and  the  Barons, 
Ludlow  was  a  center  of  conflict  in  which  the  Welsh  played 
their  part,  commencing  the  border  warfare  which  more  or  less 
was  to  continue  for  some  hundred  years. 
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The  history  of  the  castle's  architectural  life  was  continued 
early  in  1300  by  Roger  de  Mortimer,  who  added  the  great  hall 
and  some  of  the  state  chambers,  with  their  ornamentation  of  ihe 
decorative  period,  combining  the  geometrical  with  the  flowing 
tracery  of  the  latest  Gothic  in  England.  The  hall  is  built  on 
the  edge  of  the  height  above  the  river,  and  opens  on  the  inner 
court — a  broad  flight  of  marble  steps  now  broken  and  covered 
with  turf  lead  up  to  the  deep-set  and  pointed  arch  of  the  door- 
way, upon  which  some  of  the  delicate  carvings  still  remain. 
On  the  court  front  there  are  two  very  large  mullioned  windows, 
between  them  is  a  fireplace  with  the  flat  Elizabethan  arch  ;  this 
was  probably  put  in  by  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  as  in  his  time  the 
people  were  commencing  to  wish  to  be  comfortable,  and  thus 
the  fireplace  was  substituted  for  the  third  window,  the  pointed 
arch  of  the  latter  having  been  left  high  upon  the  wall. 

Floor  and  roof  are  gone,  only  the  empty  walls  are  left,  which 
paced  on  the  ground  below  show  the  hall  was  about  thirty  feet 
in  width  and  sixt},  in  length — a  noble  room,  and  the  prospect 
from  the  three  lofty  Gothic  windows  a  fair  one.  The  embra- 
sures are  deep,  the  sun  shines  on  but  not  through  the  slant, 
unless  perhaps  for  a  few  moments  in  late  afternoon  at  mid- 
summer. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  hall  are  two  pointed  arches  which 
open  into  Prince  Arthur's  room ;  on  the  east,  a  pointed  arched 
doorway  shows  the  banqueting  room,  which  has  a  very  hand- 
some fireplace,  and  must  have  been  richly  decorated.  Here 
too,  floor  and  roof  are  gone,  but  the  corbels  supporting  them 
remain,  and  show  finely  carved  and  crowned  heads  of  men  and 
women.  These  beautiful  rooms  were  the  home  of  the  princes, 
Edward  the  Fifth  and  his  brother  Richard,  sent  there  by  their 
father,  Edward  the  Fourth,  to  be  raised  by  their  uncle,  Earl 
Rivers,  with  the  hope  that  the  residence  of  the  little  Prince  of 
Wales  amongst  them  might  restrain  the  "Wild  Welshemenne 
and  evill  disposed  personnes  from  their  accustomed  murthers 
and  outrages." 

In  these  rooms  also  were  spent  the  honeymoon  of  the  oldest 
son  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  Arthur,  with  his  bride,  Catharine 
of  Aragon,  who  four  months  later  wept  over  the  bier  of  her 
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young  bridegroom  of  fifteen.  Strange  fatality!  that  from  the 
source  of  those  tears  others  more  bitter  were  to  follow,  when 
this  brief  married  life  with  his  elder  brother  was  made  the  pre- 
text of  Henry  the  Eighth  for  robbing  Catharine  of  her  queenly 
rights.  Prince  Arthur's  splendid  tomb  is  in  Worcester  Cathe- 
dral, but  tradition  says  his  heart  was  placed  in  a  leaden  casket 
and  buried  at  Ludlow.  This  was  long  after  dug  up  by  a  sex- 
ton and  sold  to  a  plumber,  but  the  rector  of  the  church  bought 
it  from  the  plumber  and  buried  the  casket  unopened. 

After  the  death  of  Prince  Arthur  his  council  was  formed  into 
a  court  for  the  government  of  Wales,  and  its  chief  officer  was 
given  the  title  of  "  Lord  President  of  the  Marches  of  Wales." 
Ludlow  Castle  was  appointed  as  the  official  place  of  residence, 
it  being  the  strongest  and  best  protected  of  the  thirty-two  castles 
that  formed  the  cordon  of  defense  of  the  debatable  ground  be- 
tween England  and  Wales,  which  was  so  convenient  for  the 
quick  raids  of  the  Welsh  in  their  freebooting  expeditions  into 
the  fertile  fields  of  Shropshire.  One  distinguished  man  after 
another  succeeded  to  the  position  of  Lord  President  of  the 
Marches,  with  varying  success  in  controlling  border  warfare. 
Conspicuous  amongst  them  was  Roland  Lee,  the  wise  and  good 
Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  who  strengthened  the  castle 
and  brought  tranquility  to  the  border. 

In  1559  Elizabeth  appointed  Sir  Henry  Sidney  as  the  Lord 
President.  He  made  great  repairs  and  alterations  in  the  castle, 
leaving  the  architectural  peculiarities  of  the  Elizabethan  period 
strongly  impressed  upon  the  portions  he  added.  Elizabeth  with 
her  usual  parsimony  refused  to  pay  for  these  repairs  on  crown 
property,  and  Sir  Henry  was  compelled  to  bear  the  expense. 
This  he  did  with  the  grace  that  we  look  for  from  the  father  of 
the  lovely  Countess  of  Pembroke,  and  her  brother,  that  flower 
of  chivalry.  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  But  Sir  Henry  felt  the  injustice 
of  the  Queen,  and  left  his  protest  in  the  Latin  inscription  placed 
above  the  inner  entrance. 

Anno  Domini,  Millesimo  Qiiingentesimo 
Octagesimo  Completo,  Anno  Regni  lUustrissima  Ac 
Serenissima  Regina  Elizabetha  Vicesimo 
Tertio  Currente  1581. 
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Below  this  are  the  armorial  bearings  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and 
Sir  Henry  Sidney,  with  these  lines  added  : — 

Hominibus  Ingratis  Loquimini  Lapides. 

Anno  Regni  Reginae  Elizabethae  23. 
The  22  year  complet  of  the  Presidency  of 

Sir  Henry  Sidney. 
Knight  of  the  Most  Noble  Order  of  the  Garter. 

etc.  1581 

In  1631  the  Earl  of  Bridgewater  was  made  President  of  the 
Council  of  Wales,  and  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  counties  on  the 
Welsh  border,  but  did  not  formally  enter  into  his  duties  at 
Ludlow  until  1634.  With  the  autumn  of  that  year  all  lovers 
of  literature  find  the  crowning  interest  of  the  history  of  the 
castle.  For  this  they  are  indebted  to  two  members  of  the  Earl's 
household,  the  Master  of  Music,  Henry  Lawes,  and  his  friend, 
John  Milton,  who  conjointly  wrote  the  music  and  the  words  of 
the  Masque  of  Comus. 

Henry  Lawes  was  then  a  distinguished  musician,  whose 
superior  attainments  were  admired  by  the  greatest  poets  of  his 
time,  who  eagerly  sought  his  musical  setting  for  their  songs. 
It  was  to  him  that  Milton  addressed  his  sonnet  praising  him  as 
being  the  first  to  teach  English  music — "To  span  words  with 
just  note  and  accent," — and  predicts  he  shall  "  In  after  age  be 
writ  the  man  that  with  smoothe  air  couldst  humor  best  our 
tongue."  Through  the  friendship  and  mutual  good  under- 
standing existing  between  the  two  musicians  (for  we  must 
remember  Milton  was  a  musician  as  well  as  a  poet),  it  was  quite 
natural  that  Henry  Lawes  should  call  upon  his  friend  to  assist 
him  in  preparing  for  the  festivities  in  the  installment  of  his 
master,  the  Earl.  A  golden  opportunity  was  thus  afforded  the 
unknown  poet,  whose  assistance  Lawes  acknowledged  in  a 
handsome  letter  when  presenting  a  copy  of  the  Masque  of 
Comus  to  Lord  Bridgewater. 

It  has  been  often  said  and  as  often  disputed  that  Lawes  sug- 
gested the  story  of  Comus  to  Milton,  through  an  incident  in 
the  journey  of  the  children  of  the  Earl  of  Bridgewater  to  Lud- 
low.    The  woods  surrounding  the  castle  were  and  even  now 
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are  exceedingly  dense.  In  them  it  is  said  the  Lady  Alice 
Edgerton  and  her  two  brothers,  Lord  Brakeley  and  Thomas 
Edgerton,  went  entirely  astray,  were  separated  from  their 
attendants  and  benighted  in  the  dark  recesses  of  the  forest. 
Be  it  as  it  may,  the  story  from  the  play,  or  the  play  from  the 
story,  the  world  is  the  richer  for  the  charming  pastoral  written 
for  the  pleasure  of  the  nobleman  and  his  guests,  and  played 
first  within  the  great  hall ;  the  hall  of  Roger  de  Mortimer 
which  has  witnessed  a  pageant  of  the  centuries.  Kings  and 
Queens,  Princes  temporal  and  spiritual.  Knights  and  Ladies, 
Normans,  Plantagenets,  Yorkists,  Lancastrians  and  Tudors, 
all  have  dwelt  here  and  known  this  as  their  own  place ;  yet 
fancy  lingers  most  lovingly  about  the  evening  when  the  chil- 
dren for  their  father's  pleasure  played  their  parts  in  the  pas- 
toral written  for  them  by  members  of  their  own  household. 
Some  noted  guests  no  doubt  were  there,  but  traveling  over  the 
frightful  roads  of  that  time  was  difficult,  and  after  all  it  was 
hardly  more  than  a  family  party  which  met  to  celebrate  their 
coming  into  the  new  office  of  added  wealth  and  power.  The 
entire  management  of  the  performance  of  the  Masque  was  in 
the  hands  of  Henry  Lawes ;  he  sang  the  beautiful  part  of 
Thyrsis,  the  Lady  Alice  Edgerton  that  of  the  Lady,  and  the 
part  of  the  first  brother  was  acted  by  Lord  Brakeley,  the  heir 
of  the  Earl,  and  the  second  brother  by  his  youngest  son, 
Thomas  Edgerton. 

The  prompter's  book  used  in  the  presentation  of  the  Masque 
has  been  preserved  at  Cambridge,  and  from  it  we  know  that 
Lawes  made  some  slight  changes  in  Milton's  text,  and  that 
Milton  added  later  much  of  the  latter  part  of  the  play.  Alas  I 
the  prompter's  book  does  not  reveal  who  sang  the  part  of  the 
gentle  nymph  Sabrina,  nor  yet  of  Comus — and  the  greater  pity, 
the  music  of  the  song  of  Sabrina  has  been  lost. 

All  remember  that  first  scene  in  Comus,  "  In  a  Wild  Wood  "  ; 
the  attendant  spirit,  who  afterwards  appears  as  the  shepherd 
Thyrsis,  enters,  singing  the  prologue,  **  Before  the  starry 
threshold  of  Jove's  court  my  mansion  is."  This  prologue  of 
Milton's,  consisting  of  ninety-two  lines,  Lawes  may  have 
thought  too  long,  for  he  made  another  prologue  out  of  part  of 
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the  epilogue,  with  the  small  change  of  the  first  line,  "  From 
heaven  now  I  fly,"  instead  of  Milton's  words,  "To  the  ocean 
now  I  fly." 

The  song  finished,  the  spirit  hears  the  tread  of  hateful  steps  and 
puts  off"  his  "  Sky  robes,  spun  of  iris  woof,"  making  himself  invis- 
ible as  Comus  appears  with  his  rout  of  monsters,  who  "  beat  the 
ground  in  a  light,  fantastic  round,"  till  Comus  warns  them,  "  I 
feel  the  different  pace  of  some  chaste  footing  near  about  this 
ground,"  when  the  monsters  disperse  and  hide  as  the  Lady 
comes  upon  the  scene.  She  is  lost  and  somewhat  dismayed  by 
the  sounds  she  has  heard  of  "riot  and  ilmanaged  merriment." 
Yet  she  is  of  good  courage  and  calls  to  Echo  asking  for  tidings 
of  her  brothers.  Through  the  lofty  hall  rang  the  sweet  voice  of 
the  youthful  Lady  Alice,  and  slight  invocation  of  fancy  is 
needed  to  hear  afar  "  '  fine  and  clear '  as  if  from  '  Elfland  faintly 
blowing,'"  her  call  to  the  nymph  : — 

"  Sweet  Echo,  sweetest  nymph,  that  liv'st  unseen 
Within  thy  aerj  shell, 
By  slow  Meander's  margent  green, 
And  in  the  violet-embroider'd  vale, 
Where  the  lovelorn  nightingale 
Nightly  to  thee  her  sad  song  mourneth  well ; 
Canst  thou  not  tell  me  of  a  gentle  pair 
That  likest  thv  Narcissus  are?  " 


In  the  second  scene  the  "stately  palace  set  out  with  all 
manner  of  deliciousness,  and  tables  spread  with  all  dainties." 
Comus  enters  with  his  rabble,  and  the  Lady  is  held  motionless 
in  an  enchanted  chair.  Comus  offers  his  fateful  glass,  which 
she  puts  by  and  tries  to  rise,  disdainfully  exclaiming,  "Fool 
do  not  boast,  thou  cans't  not  touch  the  freedom  of  my  mind 
with  all  thy  charms." 

Much  of  the  play  following  this  passage  was  not  performed 
at  the  Masque,  but  added  afterwards  by  Milton. 

Thyrsis  sings  the  invocation  to  Sabrina ;  she  rises  from 
"under  the  glassy,  cool,  translucent  wave,"  and  replies  in  a 
beautiful  song  : — 
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"  By  the  rushy-fringed  bank, 
Where  grows  the  willow,  and  the  ozier  dank, 
My  sliding  chariot  stays. 
Thick  set  with  agate,  and  the  azurn  sheen 
Of  turkis  blue,  and  emerald  green, 
That  in  the  channel  strays  ; 
Whilst  from  off  the  waters  fleet 
Thus  I  set  my  printless  feet 
O'er  the  cowslip's  velvet  head. 
That  bends  not  as  I  tread ;" 


It  is  the  music  of  these  exquisite  words  th^t  is  not  now  to  be 
found. 

Sabrina  finishing  her  song  comes  down  the  stage  to  the  lady, 
freeing  her  from  the  enchantment,  working  the  spell  of  freedom 
with  equally  beautiful  words. 

The  third  scene  is  in  Ludlow  town,  and  the  President's 
castle.  The  country  dancers  enter,  the  attendant  spirit  and 
the  three  children;  he  advances  with  them,  and  presents  them 
to  their  father  and  mother,  singing  the  epilogue  that  ends  with 
the  well-known  lines  : — 

"  Love  Virtue  ;  she  alone  is  free  : 
She  can  teach  ye  how  to  climb 
Higher  than  the  sphery  chime; 
Or  if  Virtue  feeble  were, 
Heaven  itself  would  stoop  to  her." 

Milton  was  but  twenty-six  years  of  age  when  he  wrote 
Comus,  which  bears  a  certain  quality  of  the  brightness  and  joy 
of  youth,  youth  taking  all  things  seriously,  but  withal  youth, 
fresh,  and  looking  at  all  things  with  shining  eyes ;  the  poem 
of  Comus  thus  possessing  a  charm  of  its  own  not  found  else- 
where in  Milton's  writings. 

The  Masque  of  Comus  was  not  the  only  brilliant  scene 
within  the  castle  walls  that  Lady  Alice  graced,  nor  triumph 
that  she  shared,  fate  destined  her  for  still  another  leading  part 
in  Ludlow's  story  ;  a  quarter  of  a  century  later,  as  Countess  of 
Carberry,  the  wife  of  the  new  Lord  President  of  Wales,  she 
returned  to  rule  as  its  mistress.  The  Earl  of  Carberry's  acting 
Steward  in  1661  was  Samuel  Butler,  and  no  doubt  the  approv- 
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ing  smiles  of  the  Lady  encouraged  Butler  in  the  production  of 
that  amusing  classic,  Hudibras ;  all  England  laughed,  pro- 
voked to  mirth  by  the  satire  written  in  the  "  Castle  of  Comus." 

Thus  fortune  blindly  distributes  her  favors,  Ludlow  Castle 
had  received  an  over  full  share  in  the  investing  interests  of 
history,  music  and  literature,  but  the  hand  of  the  fickle  dame 
was  at  last  emptied,  and  no  more  gifts  were  to  fall  on  Ludlow. 
The  primary  cause  of  importance  and  magnificence  was  re- 
moved, the  border  was  quiet,  order  had  been  restored,  the  office 
of  the  Lord  President  was  considered  as  a  grievance  in  added 
expense,  and  in  1689  it  was  abolished  by  an  act  of  Parliament. 
The  castle  remained  Crown  Property  until  181 1,  but  in  the 
reign  of  George  the  First  it  was  dismantled,  and  robbed  by  the 
King  of  the  lead,  which  Sir  Henry  Sidney  had  used  for  roof, 
conduits  and  other  purposes.  Lead  was  valuable,  the  Hano- 
verian King  loved  money  more  than  history  or  sentiment,  and 
the  castle  was  left  to  become  the  ruin  that  it  is  now.  Yet  when 
the  sunshine  of  a  May  afternoon  falls  full  on  the  great  walls, 
when  the  masses  of  ivy  that  cover  the  battlements  in  mysterious 
green  folds,  stir  gently  in  the  breeze  that  blow  the  warm  tints 
of  the  clouds  over  those  airy  heights,  then  it  is  still  the  "  Castle 
of  Comus,"  a  glorified,  etherealized  abode  for  magic's  working, 
where  nymphs  dwell,  and  attendant  spirits  wait,  and  fair  Ladies 
may  be  held  prisoners  in  enchantments  till  good  prevails,  and 
all  comes  right,  as  it  always  does  and  will. 

A  later  day  may  dawn  when  time  has  finished  his  work, 
when  the  massive  walls  no  longer  loom  into  the  clouds,  but  lie 
crumbling  heaps  of  stone,  its  traditions  forgotten,  by  those  who 
pass  that  way,  echo  no  longer  invoked,  and  no  material  evi- 
dence remaining  of  its  once  magnificent  existence.  Yet  it 
will  remain  the  Castle  of  Comus,  wrought  by  frail  pen  into  a 
habitation  in  which  men's  minds  may  revel,  and  where  the 
Lady  and  her  brothers  still  tell  their  plaintive  tale,  and 
"Heaven  stoops  to  help  their  virtue."  Lady  Alice,  her  proud 
father,  brothers  and  husband.  Earls,  Lord  Presidents,  and 
Knights,  long  ago  ashes  beneath  their  marble  effigies,  revivi- 
fied by  the  genius  of  the  poor  writer,  rising  to  take  their  parts 
in  this  realm  of  fancy's  making,  this  last  and  indestructible 
Castle  of  Comus. 
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Ralph  Waldo  !Lmerson :  Leading  Light  of  American  Letters 

ARTHUR    DEERIN    CALL,    A.M.,    HARTFORD,    CONNECTICUT 

I.       EMERSON    AS    THE    PRODUCT    OF    HIS    TIME 

Early  New  England  Calvinism.  Jonathan  Edwards  and 
the  literary  awakening  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  reac- 
tion of  the  Arminian  school.  Breaking  down  of  Calvinism  and 
the  rise  of  personal  freedom.  The  expression  of  this  freedom 
in  Unitarianism.  With  the  growing  away  from  the  teachings 
of  Locke  there  developed  a  growing  interest  in  German  Trans- 
cendentalism illustrated  in  the  teachings  of  Kant,  Fichte, 
Schelling,  Hegel,  Goethe,  Richter  in  Germany,  Cousin  and 
Constant  in  France,  Coleridge  and  Carlyle  in  England.  Evi- 
dences of  the  Old  World  brewing  in  the  New.  Ideals  of  the 
French  and  American  Revolution,  the  rise  and  decline  of 
America's  heroic  age. 

II.       IMMEDIATE      INFLUENCES     IN     THE     DEVELOPMENT     OF 

EMERSON 

Born  May  25,  1803.  Eight  generations  of  clergy  ancestors. 
The  foundations  of  Concord,  Massachusetts.  Emerson's  grand- 
father and  the  Old  Manse.  The  father  and  mother  and  their 
eight  children.  Emerson  predestined  to  an  intellectual  career. 
His  gradual  development  in  extreme  contrast  with    Goethe's. 

Graduated  from  Harvard,  1821.  Teaching  experiences  and 
studies  in  theology.  Entrance  upon  the  ministry,  1829.  The 
death  of  his  wife  and  the  one  crisis  of  his  life  in  the  winter  of 
1831-1832.  Emerson's  renunciation  compared  with  Buddha's, 
St.  Francis',  Bruno's.  His  first  trip  to  Europe,  1832,  and  the 
meeting  with  Carlyle.  Beginnings  of  his  theory  of  the  Over 
Soul.     Life  as  a  lecturer  began  1833. 
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III.       MATURITY    AND     APPLICATION    OF     EMERSON's     INFLUENCE 

Settled  in  Concord,  1834.  Second  marriage,  1835.  Nature, 
his  first  book,  1836 ;  the  teaching  and  influence  of  this  work. 
Henry  David  Thoreau.  "  Man  Thinking  or  the  American 
Scholar,"  1842.  Emerson's  appreciation  of  his  own  strength 
and  weakness.  The  Dial.  Brook  Farm  and  Fruitlands. 
Various  publications  and  lectures.  Called  to  lecture  in  Eng- 
land, 1847  ;  his  pronounced  influence  there.  Certain  qualities 
of  statesmanship.  Various  honors.  The  long  deepening  twi- 
light. His  death  April  27,  1882,  and  the  burial  in  Sleepy 
Hollow. 

IV.       EMERSON's    philosophy   and    POETRY 

The  philosophy  of  idealism,  of  becoming,  of  identity,  of  an 
imminent  God,  of  intuition,  of  education.  Emerson  most  him- 
self as  a  poet.  Deep  dips  into  nature  and  the  human  spirit. 
Illustrations  from  his  poems  of  nature,  of  feeling,  and  of 
philosophy. 

V.     Emerson's   limitations   and    his  service  as  a  moral 

LEADER 

Emerson's  philosophy  drawn  largely  from  Carlyle,  Cole- 
ridge, the  German  idealists,  Plato  and  the  mystics  of  the  Orient. 
Limited  by  a  narrow  conception  of  scholarship,  of  literary 
values,  of  social  forces,  of  the  rational  and  scientific ;  also  by 
a  too  easy  optimism  and  a  restricted  sentient  experience.  Yet 
Emerson  made  no  serious  mistakes.  His  serenity,  purity,  sen- 
tentious insight,  universality,  power  of  definition  and  prophetic 
vision. 

VI.       CONCLUSION 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson's  life  was  serene  and  comparatively 
uneventful.  In  the  place  of  Buddha's  asceticism  he  placed  a 
fulfilling  enrichment ;  to  Socrates'  rationalism  he  added  intui- 
tive insight ;  instead  of  Charlemagne's  imperial  splendor  he 
adored  simplicity  ;  by  the  sweet  self-abnegation  of  St.  Francis 
he  placed  an  affirmation  of  this  present  world,  but  rather  than 
follow  the  various  interpretations  of  da  Vinci  he  would  sing 
songs  of  a  cosmic  unity.     He  had  no  sympathy  with  Bruno's 
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zeal  for  martyrdom.  There  was  nothing  in  him  of  Goethe's 
storm  and  stress.  If  Abraham  Lincoln  may  be  said  to  repre- 
sent the  practical  hemisphere  of  American  life,  Emerson  reveals 
the  ideal.  Charles  Darwin's  devoted  investigations  in  science 
are  quite  paralleled  by  this  man's  persistent  researches  in  the 
realms  of  the  human  spirit.  But  it  was  the  incarnation  of  his 
faith  and  philosophy  in  a  consistent  and  beautiful  life  that 
fashioned  Emerson's  great  contribution  to  the  ages. 
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The  Involution  of  the  Small  Board  of 
Education 

SCOTT  NEARING,  UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

I.  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  BOARDS  OF  EDUCATION 

A.  The  functions  of  a  Board  of  Education  have  been  com- 
pletely reversed  during  the  last  six  or  seven  decades. 
Education  has  become  a  science,  and  the  educational  problems 
of  a  great  city  are  of  such  a  nature  that  only  after  long  study 
can  they  be  comprehended.  Few  ever  master  them.  The 
great  complexity  of  the  educational  problem  has  led  to  the 
development  of  the  educational  expert;  a  person  who  has  made 
a  special  and  exhaustive  study  of  some  one  phase  of  the  modern 
city's  educational  system.  In  the  early  history  of  the  American 
school  board,  its  members  were  regarded  in  the  light  of 
experts,  and  were  expected  to  be  thoroughly  conversant  with 
the  theory  and  practical  details  of  school  administration.  In 
many  cases,  physicians,  lawyers,  and  occasionally  business  men, 
mastered  the  school  problem  in  their  local  community,  and 
made  efficient  school  managers.  In  these  early  times  when  the 
population  lived  in  general  districts,  towns  and  a  few  small 
cities,  a  board  of  public-spirited  citizens  answered  very  well. 
Education  was  simple  ;  the  three  R's  were  taught ;  the  work 
was  elementary  and  ungraded ;  there  were  few  higher  schools 
and  no  special  schools.  By  comparison  with  the  twentieth 
century  their  problem  was  a  simple  one. 

B.    The  Origin  of  the  Large  Board 

may  be  traced  in  these  early  stages  when  the  board  was  hedg- 
ing itself  about  with  traditions  of  school  administration.  There 
being  no  educational  expert,  the  board  mapped  out  the  work ; 
selected  the  teachers  ;  ran  the  schools.  Since  the  board  must 
administer  the  schools,  and  since  each  ward  or  section  of  the 
city  must  be  fairly  treated,  one  member  went  to  the  board  from 
each  ward,  and  as  the  cities  grew,  and  new  districts  were  added, 
the  board  grew  in  size,  until  the  large  board  of  twenty-five, 
thirty  or  even  forty  members  was  evolved. 
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C.  The  Development  of  the  Small  Board 

is  the  result  of  the  thought  that  the  purpose  of  a  board  of  educa- 
tion is  legislation  to  direct  the  general  policy,  and  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  salaried  expert  is  executive — to  administer  the 
schools  by  carrying  out  the  policies  determined  upon  by  the 
board.  Since  the  purpose  of  the  large  board — district  repre- 
sentation— is  obviated  by  the  selection  of  one  man  to  administer 
all  of  the  schools,  and  since  the  board  has  become  so  large  as  to 
be  unwieldy,  it  falls  of  its  own  weight,  and  a  small,  businesslike 
board  is  organized  to  direct  school  policy  in  the  same  way  that 
a  small  board  of  directors  direct  a  business  corporation. 

D.  The  advantages  of  a  small  board  are  obvious. 

1.  The  members  sit  around  a  table  and  talk. 

2.  Every    matter   of    importance   is    discussed    by  the 

board  itself — not  by  committees. 

3.  The  personnelle  of  a  small  group  can  be  kept  high. 

4.  Meetings  can  be  more  easily  called. 

5.  The  board  can  represent  the  general  condition  in  the 

city  instead  of  a  special  section. 

6.  Questions  of  general  school  policy  can  occupy  the 

attention  of  the   board,  and  the    details  of  school 
administration  can  be  handled  by  experts. 

JS.  The  contrast  between  the  -proceedings  of  a  large  and  of  a 
small  board  are  most  enlightening.  For  example^  take 
the  proceedings  of  a  board  of  five  members  and  a  board 
of  twenty-one  members,  in  two  cities  now  using  the  two 
different  methods. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  five-member  board, — 

1.  The  Superintendent  of  Schools  makes  his  recommen- 

dations and  submits  his  report. 

2.  The  Schoolhouse  Custodian  makes  his  recommenda- 

tions and  submits  his  report. 

3.  The  Business  Agent  submits  his  report. 

The  reports  are  then  discussed  and  acted  upon. 

4.  New  business  is  dealt  with,  the  matters  of  detail  being 

referred  to  the  three  experts,  and  the  matters  of 
general  school  policy  being  dealt  with  by  the 
board. 
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At  a  meeting  of  the  twenty-one  member  board, — 

1.  Communications    are   received    and   referred   to   the 

proper  committees,  or  filed. 

2.  The  committees    make   their  reports  in  the  form  of 

resolutions  to  be  approved  by  the  board. 
There  are  from  ten  to  fifteen  committee  reports  per 
meeting,  and  in  one  case  twenty-seven  resolutions 
appeared  in  one  report.  The  committee  reports 
deal  with  the  most  minute  details  of  school  admin- 
istration. 

3.  Communications  are  received   from  the   Superinten- 

dent of  Schools. 

4.  New  business  is  heard. 

The  first-named  board  hears  the  reports  of  experts  and  con- 
firms or  rejects  them.  The  second-named  board  hears  detailed 
reports  of  the  works  of  its  committees  and  universally  approves 
them. 

One  method  is  modern,  scientific,  efficient  and  economic. 
The  other  is  antiquated,  crude,  ineffective,  wasteful. 

A  study  of  the  minutes  of  the  Boards  of  Education  in  San 
Francisco  (4  members),  Baltimore  (9  members),  Rochester 
(5  members),  Albany  (3  members),  fully  bears  out  the  deduc- 
tions made  above. 

The  presence  of  the  small  board  and  the  salaried  expert  is  a 
guarantee  that  the  board  will  lay  the  groundwork  of  educational 
policy,  the  administrative  details  of  which  will  be  supplied  by 
the  salaried  expert. 

The  large  board  through  its  committees  of  laymen,  deals  with 
the  detail  of  school  administration.  The  small  board  directs 
school  policy  and  intrusts  the  work  of  detailed  administration 
to  salaried  experts. 

F.     Leading  Educators  protest  emphatically  agaitist  the  large 
Board. 

Dutton  &  Snedden,  ** Administration  of  Pwblic  Education^  (J 908) 
"It  is  safe  to  say  that  there  is  no  case  on  record  where  a 
large  board  has  not  ultimately  degenerated  into  a  debating 
society  of  very  commonplace  nature,  and  has  been  a  serious 
handicap  to  educational  progress." 
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Stf  atton  D.  Brooks,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Boston,  Mass. 
"  The  advantages  that  have  arisen  on  account  of  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  school  committee  of  the  city  of  Boston  from  twenty- 
four  to  five  members  have  been  very  marked." 

C.  M.  Woodward,  Member  and  former  President,  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, St.  Louis,  Mo. 
"  St.  Louis  has  a  board  of  twelve  members  ;  formerly  it  had 
a   board    of   twenty-eight   members.     The    present    board   is 
infinitely  a  better  board  in  every  particular." 

Samuel  P.  Orth,  Member  and  former  President,  Board  of  Education, 

Cleveland,  Ohio 
"  By  all  means  adopt  the  small  board  plan.     After  careful 
investigation  of  this  subject,  I  cannot  be  too  emphatic  in  my 
opinion  that  large  boards  are  for  effectiveness  and  dispatch  of 
business,  not  to  be  compared  to  small  boards." 

They  are  warni  in  their  -praises  of  the  small  hoard. 

C.  W.  Eliot,  President  Harvard  University 

"  Of  how  many  persons  should  the  Board  of  Education  con- 
sist? In  the  first  place,  it  should  unquestionably  be  a  small 
number.  To  my  thinking,  the  perfect  number  is  seven.  Seven 
is  ideal,  because  seven  men  can  sit  around  a  small  table  and 
talk  business  in  a  conversational  manner.  They  can  talk 
together  in  a  quick,  simple,  direct  way  with  absolutely  no 
oratory  and  no  talking  to  the  gallery  of  reporters." 

Joseph  Swain,  President  Swarthmore  G^IIege 
"  The  school  board  should  not  exceed    eleven  or  twelve. 
Seven  or  nine  is  a  good  number." 

James  T.  Youngf,  Director  of  Wharton  School,  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania 
"The  day  of  government  by  oratory  has  passed.     A  small 
board  of  from  six  to  eight  members  should  act  more  expeditiously 
and  with  much  less  friction  than  our  present  boards." 

Charles  H.  Philbrick,  President  Providence,  R.  I.,  Public  Education 

Association 
**  By  all  means  avoid  large  boards  ;  five  or  seven  enough." 
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Elmer  E.  Brown,  United  States  Commissionef  of  Edtjcation 
"  It  is  pretty  well  agreed  that  a  comparatively  small  board, 
not  exceeding  eleven  members,  is  very  much  to  be  preferred." 

Charles  W*  Cole,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
"  I  have  served  upon  boards  numbering  twelve,  seven  and 
three  members.     My  opinion,  formed  during  thirty  years  of 
experience,  is  that  seven  was  preferable  to  twelve,  and  three  is 
far  better  than  seven." 

W.  D.  Thompson,  President  University  of  Ohio,  Member  of  Board 
of  Education,  Columbus,  Ohio 
"  The  experience  in  Ohio  cities  where  such  (small)  boards 
have  been  tried  has  been  uniformly  satisfactory.  In  large  cities 
the  school  problem  needs  careful  study  by  a  few  men,  such  as 
is  impossible  with  a  large  board." 

II.       EXPERIENCE    IN    OTHER    CITIES 

A.  The  movement  tozuard  small  boards  is  general. 

Of  the  36  cities  in  the  United  States  having  the  largest  popu- 
lation,— 

15  have  adopted  a  new  school  board  since  1900. 
12  of  these  boards  were  often  members  or  less. 

B.  The  STnall  board  is  the  typical  one  in  American  cities. 
Of  the  "^6  largest  cities, — 

27  have  boards  of  15  or  less. 
20  have  boards  of  9  or  less. 

C.  There  is  no  tendency  to  large  boards. 

Replies  from  the  superintendents  of  31  of  these  36  cities  fail 
to  show  one  who  is  in  favor  of  increasing  the  size  of  the  board. 

D.  There  is  a  strong  feeling  in  favor  of  reducing  the  size  of 

the  board. 
Of  the  nine  superintendents  replying  who  are  working  with  a 
board  of  more  than  twelve,  eight  favor  a  reduction  in  the  size 
of  the  board. 

E.  A  small  board  is  strongly  favored. 
Of  26  superintendents  replying, — 

23  favor  a  board  of  7  or  less. 
17  favor  a  board  of  5  or  less. 
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III.       CONCLUSION 

A.  The  large  board  of  any  city  can  be  improved  by  a  reduction 

in  numbers  and  a  change  in  7nethods. 

B.  The  small  board  is  the  logical  outcome  of  modern  educational 

development. 

C.  It  has  the  endorsement  of  the  country, 

D.  It  is  being  adopted  on  all  hands. 

E.  It  is  giving  universal  satisfaction. 


The  White  Book 

(From  the  French  of  Brizeux) 

NORMAN    C.    SCHLICHTER 

With  soul  and  body  light  I  reached  sixteen, 
My  hair  like  gold  upon  my  brow  was  seen, 
My  virgin  breast  was  full  of  ardor  strong, 
A  thousand  joys  came  temptingly  along. 

A  loving  angel  then  unto  me  came ; 
And  on  his  vestal  bosom  shone  like  flame, 
With  leaves  all  virgin  clean,  a  book  snow  white. 
"  'Tis  yours,"  said  he  "  to  fill  its  pages  bright. 

"  Let  ne'er  a  page  be  blank,  but  full  of  zest. 
Let  year  and  month  and  day  your  work  attest ; 
And  may  there  be  no  trembling  lines  of  sin 
To  shame  your  vision  when  you  look  within. 

"  A  calm  and  sweetly  flowing  story  write  ; 
Each  morn  think  what  the  page  will  hold  at  night 
When  you  are  old  this  book  a  joy  will  be. 
And  in  your  mirror  God's  own  smile  you'll  see." 


Cambridge,  Mass. 


"How  to  Teach"  Series 

XI 
Teaching  E/lementary  Science 

HENRY   W.    BROWN,    M.S.,    NEW    HAMPTON   LITERARY    INSTITUTION,    NEW 
HAMPTON,    NEW   HAMPSHIRE 

IHILE  much  can  be  accomplished  by  children  of 

Wd  school  age  in  the  effort  to  arrive  at  principles 
i  through  the  study  of  correlated  facts,  yet  loyalty 
to  the  inductive  method  as  the  sine  qua  non  of 
science  teaching  may  be  carried  too  far.  To 
encourage  boys  and  girls  too  early  to  accept 
general  principles  solely,  or  even  chiefly,  upon 
the  evidence  of  their  own  uncertain  observation 
is  to  foster  error,  develop  credulity,  and  lead  to  distrust  of 
thoroughly  established  laws.  Besides,  it  is  as  important  to  be 
able  to  descend  from  a  general  proposition  to  a  special  case 
as  it  is  to  ascend  from  a  multitude  of  specific  facts  to  the  implied 
truth.  Indeed,  the  former  process  is  a  far  more  common  neces- 
sity in  everyday  life. 

Nor  does  it  seem  worth  while  to  require  even  the  simplest 
verification  of  every  principle  considered.  Often  the  pupil 
should  be  left  to  walk  by  faith  alone.  The  theories  of  science, 
we  know,  are  based  upon  long  and  painstaking  observation  and 
broad  induction.  Let  the  student  learn  to  trust  authority.  It 
will  do  him  good. 

Some  instruction  as  to  how  much  of  sacrifice  and  consecrated 
effort  many  of  the  commonest  principles  have  cost  their  dis- 
coverers insures  larger  respect  for  the  laws  themselves  and 
nerves  the  student  to  worthier  effort.  Certainly,  the  world  has 
produced  no  nobler  men  than  these  self-abnegating  heroes  of 
science  in  their  indefatigable  search  for  truth. 

Anticipation  aids  discovery.  Theory  enlightens  practice. 
While  the  logical  order  is  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract,  from 
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the  experiment  to  the  induced  principle,  yet  there  certainly  can 
be  no  harm  in  requiring  the  student  to  study,  for  example,  the 
theory  of  primary  and  secondary  coils,  or  to  learn  how  they 
are  used,  before  permitting  him  to  operate  them.  The  experi- 
ment in  most  cases  should  actualize  and  perfect  ideas  already 
in  possession  in  the  rough.  It  should  be  sandwiched  between 
two  slices  of  hard  study.  The  observer  must  be  prepared  to 
look  for  something,  if  he  would  discover  anything. 

To  place  undeveloped  minds  upon  the  level  of  the  original 
investigator,  as  some  are  doing,  seems  hardly  wise.  Systematic 
science  should  be  largely  passed  up  to  the  college  and  the 
university  ;  yet  we  see  the  highly  refined  methods  of  the  experts 
constantly  being  thrust  back  upon  the  lower  schools — often,  be 
it  said,  to  the  confusion  of  the  latter.  Fundamental  facts  and 
general  laws,  with  rather  superficial  observation,  alone,  come 
properly  within  the  scope  of  the  primary  and  secondary  grades. 

Let  the  laboratory  experiment,  in  most  cases,  stand  frankly 
not  as  proof  but  as  illustration.  Little  quantitative  work,  and 
that  of  the  simplest  sort,  is  admissible  in  the  brief  courses  of 
most  schools.  The  natural  bent  of  youth  is  toward  dynamics, 
hence  the  interest  is  in  the  how  and  why  of  things  and  in  what 
is  being  done.  This  fact  alone  suggests  the  place  of  emphasis 
in  most  school  experimentation. 

Unless  the  experiment  is  clearly  convincing,  it  would  better 
not  be  attempted  at  all.  A  partial  failure  often  takes  the  life 
out  of  the  fact.  Many  a  sublime  truth  is  marred  to  the  youthful 
mind  by  some  bungling  demonstration  which  "  doesn't  work  " ; 
and  the  sly  titivation  of  the  anxious  instructor  can  rarely  restore 
the  dignity  of  the  situation. 

It  is  a  waste  of  time  for  each  pupil  to  perform  for  himself  all 
■  the  simpler  and  more  manifest  demonstrations  of  the  manuals. 
These,  if  not  ignored  entirely,  should  be  assigned  to  individuals 
to  be  made,  once  for  all,  before  the  class.  Valuable  as  labora- 
tory work  may  be,  much  of  it  is  often  mere  child's  play.  The 
domestic  pursuits,  especially  the  cooking,  of  many  a  well- 
ordered  home  bring  into  requisition  far  more  "  brains  "  than 
does  the  best  so-called  laboratory  work  of  some  schools.  Keep 
it  earnest.     Move  it  along.     Make  it  count. 
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Notwithstanding  the  cry  against  it,  reasonable  attention 
should  be  given  to  formal  classification  in  science  teaching, 
whether  of  principles,  facts  or  objects — not  an  unintelligent 
memorization  of  meaningless  terms,  but  such  consideration  as 
leads  to  the  recognition  of  order  and  design  in  the  universe, 
each  principle  a  part  of  some  larger  action,  each  created  thing 
a  source  as  well  as  a  product  in  the  great  plan — a.  link  in  the 
wonderful  chain  of  evolution.  A  good  classification  vertebrates 
the  whole  subject  to  the  student's  mind  and  satisfies  that  instinct 
which  seeks  relationship.  It  gives  to  each  object  of  interest  a 
local  habitation,  as  well  as  a  name,  in  the  general  concept  of 
which  it  properly  forms  a  part.  Large  charts,  conspicuously 
hung,  should  be  referred  to  at  each  stage  of  advance,  whatever 
the  subject,  in  order  that  a  logical  sequence  of  treatment  shall 
at  all  times  be  manifest. 

While  the  best  of  books  cannot  take  the  place  of  first-hand 
study  of  facts  and  phenomena,  yet  much  time  should  be 
required  in  collateral  reading  concerning  many  things  the 
pupil  has  never  seen.  Such  reading  prepares  in  advance  for 
the  recognition  and  appreciation  of  those  objects  of  interest 
which  one  is  almost  sure  to  meet  as  he  is  able  to  extend  his 
field  of  observation  later.  It  is  folly  to  say  that  no  valuable 
knowledge  of  the  facts  of  science  can  be  obtained  except 
through  direct  perception.  We  must  not  ignore  the  prime 
purpose  of  literature,  which,  in  all  ages,  has  been  the  trans- 
mission of  the  lessons  of  experience.  Second-hand  information 
is  often  equal  in  practical  value  to  first-hand  knowledge. 

Last  summer,  at  the  Louvre,  it  was  the  paintings  and  statues 
with  which  the  whole  world  is  familiar  through  the  literature 
of  art  that  most  attracted  us.  Equally  good  things,  entirely 
unknown,  could  hardly  have  possessed  so  great  charm. 

The  same  can  be  said  concerning  natural  objects.  To  turn 
a  child  loose  upon  nature  and  his  own  resources,  with  the 
command  to  see  things,  is  hardly  more  promising  of  results 
than  to  set  any  uncultivated  person  wandering  amid  the 
bewildering  riches  of  the  Louvre  or  the  Luxembourg.  Says 
Goethe,  ^'•Nichts  ist  schrechlicher  ah  univissende  Tk'utts'kett" 
(nothing  is  more  terrible  than  ignorant  activity). 
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Furthermore,  collateral  reading  adds  so  much  of  interest  to 
familiar  objects.  Current  magazines  are  indispensable.  Love 
for  books  is  almost  as  important  in  these  days  as  is  love  for 
nature  herself.  The  library  and  the  laboratory  are  sister  aids 
in  the  pursuit  of  science.  What  others  have  discovered  is  the 
property  of  him  who  can  comprehend  and  use  it.  No  person, 
after  all,  must  be  expected  to  discover  very  much  for  himself. 
Each  generation  inherits  the  accumulations  of  the  past.  Each 
must  stand  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  foregoing  and  endeavor 
to  peer  yet  a  little  farther  beyond  the  ever-widening  horizon 
of  the  earlier  view. 

How  shall  we  explain  the  attitude  of  some  teachers  toward 
text-books?  While  the  earlier  methods  of  teaching  were  book- 
ish in  the  extreme,  the  reaction  is  carrying  us  too  far  a-field. 
Especially  is  this  true  in  view  of  the  excellence  of  many  recent 
treatises.  Unless  the  teacher  has  reason  for  believing  that  the 
author  of  the  schoolbook  in  use  has  at  least  as  broad  and  as 
clear  a  view  of  the  subject  as  he  has  himself  and  is  as  com- 
petent to  produce  one,  he  should  not  hold  to  that  text,  he  should 
seek  another — or  prepare  a  better.  Having  adopted  a  book 
which  he  can  and  does  respect,  he  should  follow  it  in  the 
logical  development  of  the  subject,  with  but  little  deviation 
from  the  order  in  which  the  author  has  deemed  best  to  present 
it.  He  should  magnify  the  author  in  the  eyes  of  the  pupils, 
awakening  in  them  an  interest  in  the  writer's  career,  and  teach- 
ing them  to  look  upon  his  statements  as  emanating  from  a 
source  pretty  nearly  adjacent  to  the  very  fountains  of  truth. 

A  teacher  gains  little  by  discrediting  in  any  way  either  the 
author  or  the  work.  Youth  respects  authority  and  wants  the 
facts.  The  pupil  must  have  confidence  in  his  book,  even  as 
he  must  in  his  teacher.  An  instructor  is  never  more  effectively 
clad  than  when  garbed  in  modesty.  Original  opinions  can 
properly  be  deferred  until  the  author's  declarations  have  been 
given  intelligent  consideration.  The  hop,  skip  and  jump 
method  is  always  bad.  While  several  of  the  best  of  the  more 
recent  books  are  far  too  crowded  for  brief  courses  in  secondary 
schools,  yet  are  not  many  of  them  truly  inspiring?  Pestalozzi 
may  have  taught  four-score  children  with   neither  books  nor 
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notes ;  yet  he  could  have  gotten  but  meager  results,  however 
abundant  and  interesting  his  objective  material,  had  he  talked 
none.  It  comes  to  this  :  shall  school  instruction  be  chiefly  oral 
or  from  the  book?     We  incline  to  the  book. 

Although  verbal  memorizing  was  formerly  the  bane  of  sci- 
ence, as  it  was  of  all  teaching,  the  possession  of  the  form  of 
an  idea  being  insisted  upon  at  the  expense  of  the  spirit  of  it, 
such  is  not  now  the  case.  The  book  is  for  study  as  well  as 
for  reference,  and  it  is  yet  true  that  the  largest  good  from  the 
child's  education  must  come  to  him  through  his  faithful  struggle 
with  its  pages.  Let  the  teacher  insist  upon  the  memorizing  of 
exact  definitions  and  concise  statements  of  laws.  While  there 
should  be  nothing  hazy  about  the  idea,  neither  should  there 
be  anything  inexact  in  its  expression.  A  true  definition  should 
be  respected  like  a  mathematical  equation,  in  which  the  omis- 
sion of  a  single  factor  renders  the  rest  untrue.  For  review 
work,  and  especially  for  rapid  concert  reviews  (in  which  many 
still  have  faith),  such  memorized  portions  are  invaluable. 

The  popularization  of  nature  study,  the  magazines  devoted 
to  particular  subjects,  and  especially  the  rapid  increase  in  the 
number  of  really  good  manuals  for  non-technical  identification 
of  natural  objects  have  led  to  much  collateral  reading  and  much 
more  interest  in  outdoor  study  upon  the  part  of  the  masses. 
All  this  is  leading  to  the  adoption  of  simple  and  suggestive 
names  for  things,  thus  removing  one  of  the  bugbears  which 
formerly  vexed  the  souls  of  many  who  desired  to  call  their 
friends  of  field  and  wood  familiarly  by  name.  Heretofore, 
the  hungry  student  has  found  the  garden  of  natural  science 
surrounded  by  the  hedge  of  ancient  language.  Much  would 
be  gained  and  but  little  lost  in  a  yet  more  radical  simplification 
of  terminology.  Why  ^sciidofodia  instead  of  false  feet?  A 
class  can  be  led  to  the  ready  identification  of  twenty  common 
ferns,  calling  them  Royal,  Oak,  Interrupted,  Crested,  etc., 
in  the  time  required  for  learning  half  as  many  lichens,  for 
which  there  are  few  names  in  common  use.  The  Germans,  in 
discarding  an  ancient  nomenclature  and  adopting  for  scientific 
purposes  their  own  expressive  vernacular,  evidenced  but  in 
one  more  way  their  worthiness  to  lead  in  the  progress  of  serious 
investigation. 
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Furthermore,  the  revival  of  the  ancient  pronunciation  of 
Latin  and  Greek,  from  which  so  many  of  our  terms  are  taken, 
works  dead  against  facility  in  learning  our  necessarily  extended 
terms.  If  the  Roman  method  must  stand,  our  associate  teachers 
should  be  willing  to  instruct  their  pupils  in  the  English  pro- 
nunciation also.  Certainly  they  could  thus  make  more  mani- 
fest the  connection  between  dead  roots  and  vital  derivatives. 
Why  should  a  native-born  American  boy,  facing  an  unfamiliar 
word,  be  tempted  to  pronounce  it  like  an  Italian?  Conceive 
of  an  intelligent  lad  attempting  to  use  the  to  him  unusual  word, 
Jiat,  pronouncing  ii/ee-aht!  Such  other-worldliness  in  educa- 
tion increases  the  already  too  great  unpopularity  of  classical 
study  in  our  schools. 

Unquestionably  much  good  can  be  gotten  from  the  practice 
of  making  careful  and  elaborate  notes  during  the  laboratory 
hour,  but  this  matter  is  being  overdone  in  some  quarters. 
With  the  phenomenon  before  one,  the  main  thing  is  to  see  it. 
What  one  may  write  about  it  is  an  after-consideration.  The 
record  of  the  observation  in  nature's  own  shorthand  is  being 
made  upon  the  mind,  where  it  should  be.  It  is  distracting, 
sometimes,  to  have  to  pen  it  out  in  the  laborious  longhand  of 
the  schools,  as  so  much  more  dreary  matter  to  be  copied.  The 
interest  of  the  pupil  having  become  aroused,  nothing  should 
come  between  him  and  the  gratification  of  a  completed  concept. 
He  should  see  it  through,  otherwise  a  valuable  mental  privilege 
is  violated,  a  natural  and  worthy  impulse  denied  its  legitimate 
reward.  A  terse  and  accurate  description  is  a  good  thing  in 
itself,  but  the  teacher  of  science  may  properly  expect  the 
teacher  of  English  to  develop  the  power  to  produce  such.  With 
so  broad  a  field  of  entrancing  fact  to  glean,  the  student  can 
hardly  pause  to  cultivate  the  flowers  of  rhetoric.  An  hour  with 
the  compound  microscope  searching  for  amoebas  and  desmids, 
whether  more  valuable  or  not,  is  far  more  to  the  purpose  than 
the  same  time  occupied  in  expanding  and  copying  laboratory 
notes.  Time  for  memoranda  only  should  be  taken  from  the 
regular  period. 

To  be  entirely  consistent,  no  doubt,  much  the  same  should 
be  said  of  drawings  made  in  class ;  yet  the  writer  gets  most 
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excellent  results  through  the  medium  of  free-hand  sketching. 
One  expresses  with  a  pencil  only  what  he  has  clearly  seen. 
What  he  has  thus  perceived  he  can  somehow  express.  Draw- 
ings should  be  largely  diagrammatic,  sometimes  strictly  con- 
ventional, usually  in  outline,  and  never  with  the  effort  to  be 
artistic.     It  is  the  drawing  teacher's  province  to  teach  art. 

Sometimes  it  seems  as  though  the  earlier  teachers  of  science 
sought  every  device  possible  for  killing  time.  No  other  subject 
has  been  so  cruelly  invaded  by  interests  only  remotely  con- 
nected, as  has  that  of  nature  study. 

Too  often,  it  appears,  science  is  taught  as  merely  auxiliary 
to  other  longer  established  branches.  Who  is  not  fretted  at  the 
increasing  amount  of  work  we  are  expected  to  put  upon  the 
mathematical  problems  dragged  in?  We  haven't  time  for  it. 
Let  the  teacher  of  mathematics  give  this  drill.  Natural  science 
is  of  value  in  its  own  right  and  is  for  the  furnishing  of  other 
discipline  fully  as  important  as  the  mathematical.  Automobiles, 
"X"-rays,  wireless  telegraphy,  the  telephone,  all  invite  the 
active  mind.  In  a  one-year's  course  in  physics,  only  the 
simplest  problems  illustrative  of  the  most  important  laws  should 
ever  be  assigned. 

Too  much  stress,  also,  is  laid  upon  histology  in  several  of 
the  sciences.  The  study  of  reproduction,  especially,  is  being 
over-emphasized.  Many  a  student  in  botany  is  fooling  with 
microscopic  prothalli,  and  such  like,  who  would  better  be 
learning  to  recognize  the  trees  and  shrubs  of  the  school 
campus.  What  can  poor  Pugsley  do  with  this:  "The  spor- 
angia are  eusporangiate,  and  Isoctes  shares  with  Selaginella 
the  distinction  of  having  the  heterosporous-eusporangiate  com- 
bination"? There  must  be  a  return  to  a  practical  and  homely 
realism,  an  acquaintance  with  things  at  hand. 

Individual  collections  should  be  made  of  rocks,  woods,  ferns, 
flowers  and  insects.  Pupils  should  be  expected  to  know,  at 
least  by  name,  the  common  things  seen  in  their  casual  walks — 
forty  rocks,  fifty  trees  and  shrubs,  twelve  ferns,  fifty  wild 
flowers,  and  fifty  insects,  besides  many  other  objects  recogniz- 
able under  general  terms — as  genera  and  classes. 

Is  it  not  possible  that  too  much  value  is  being  placed  upon 
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orderliness  in  the  class  room  ?  A  roomful  of  students  should 
give  evidence  of  life.  There  is  a  marked  difference  between 
unorderliness  and  disorderliness.  The  one  is  often  tolerable, 
the  other  never.  The  natural  and  unstudied  relations  so  essen- 
tial to  good  nature-teaching  are  impossible  where  "the  letter 
killeth." 

There  need  be  little  fear  of  too  much  oral  instruction  upon 
the  part  of  the  average  teacher.  While  the  pupil,  time  and 
time  again,  must  be  led  by  a  series  of  questions,  alone,  to  valid 
conclusions  of  his  own,  yet  nothing  arouses  the  thirst  for 
knowledge  more  than  an  animated  account,  now  and  then,  of 
simple  and  interesting  facts  of  experience  from  a  teacher  who 
is  himself  full  of  the  theme.  Such  talks  based  largely,  perhaps, 
upon  the  results  of  vacation  study  are  more  effectual  by  far 
than  the  formal  lecture.  The  crayon  is  a  potent  factor,  always, 
in  the  hand  of  a  competent  teacher.  So  long  as  the  attention 
is  keen,  marshal  the  new  facts.  Present  them  as  luscious 
fruits  to  be  enjoyed.  Clothe  each  with  an  attractive  garment 
of  illustration,  and  draw  from  the  class  every  parallel  experi- 
ence possible. 

Science  must  be  largely  taught  as  an  informational  study. 
With  the  great  wonder-world  of  nature  about  him,  the  pupil  has 
a  right  to  the  information  which  he  instinctively  seeks.  Gratify 
his  natural  inquisitiveness.  Respect  his  questions.  Consider 
carefully  his  answers.  Take  his  view-point  and  lead  him  on. 
Make  him  think  for  himself.  Help  him  to  visualize.  An 
incorrect  answer  is  better  than  none.  Avoid  the  ruts.  Pre- 
serve the  spirit  of  expectancy.  Watch  for  facial  changes. 
Anticipate  the  doubt.  Keep  all  minds  busy.  Ask  the  question 
before  calling  the  name.  Cut  free  from  the  book  and  be  alert. 
While  exacting  in  just  demands,  be  not  chary  of  praise.  Hus- 
band the  time.  Review.  Assign  independent  topics  for  orig- 
inal investigation,  and  encourage  reports  from  the  current 
literature  at  hand.  Be  cheerful,  be  kind,  yet  dare  to  be  stern. 
Be  master  of  the  situation  always. 

Science  for  its  own  sake  is  one  thing.  Science  in  its  relation 
to  human  life  is  another.  Such  instruction  in  the  public  schools 
should  still  hold  to  the  purpose  of  fitting  boys  and  girls  for  future 
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usefulness  and  happiness — for  worthy  citizenship.     It  must  be 
broad    and    comprehensive,    extensive  rather   than    intensive. 

Since  specialization  must  always  rest  upon  generalization, 
the  pupils  of  high  school  age  are  doing  enough  if  they  simply 
lay  the  foundation  for  the  work  of  later  years. 

To  be  sure,  the  youth  who  has  "had"  every  science  from 
physiography  to  psychology,  besides  language  study,  mathe- 
matics, and  an  art  or  two,  all  within  the  space  of  four  years, 
can  hardly  have  gotten  more  than  a  "  dilute  omniscience  " ;  yet 
he  has  laid  the  basis  for  further  accomplishment  and,  should  he 
not  go  to  college,  has  already  attained  to  an  intelligent  view 
over  a  large  range  of  profitable  knowledge. 

A  training  which  merely  insures  that  the  instructed  be  able 
to  think  along  scientific  lines  is  incomplete  in  its  ends.  The 
science  teaching  of  the  future  will  concern  itself  with  all  the 
senses  as  it  does  now  with  simple  sight.  Sounds,  textures, 
perfumes,  even  tastes  will  have  their  place.  Much  even  now 
could  be  done  in  this  direction.  Some  of  the  methods  of  the 
psychological  laboratory  could  wisely  be  introduced  into  the 
secondary  schools.  Besides,  the  broad  fields  of  the  emotional 
and  the  volitional  life  are  not  so  very  remote  from  the  realm  of 
thought ;  and  true  science  teaching  cannot  be  unconcerned  in 
their  cultivation. 

Such  teaching  —  such  as  endeavors  to  prepare  our  youth  for 
that  response  to  nature  which  shall  conduce  to  a  rich,  full,  happy 
and  useful  existence  under  almost  all  circumstances,  even  those 
of  self-denial  and  hardship  —  may  not  be  entirely  up-to-date,  but 
it  has  some  merits  all  its  own. 
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HAVE  spoken  of  the  attitude  of  the  normal  school 
in  fulfilling  its  function  of  training  teachers  in  the 
subject-matter  which  forms  the  staple  of  the 
courses  of  study  in  the  common  schools.  This 
=  1  attitude,  involving  a  broad  and  many-sided  train- 
ing, is  necessary  if  teachers  are  to  get  away  from 
a  narrow  and  merely  perfunctory  knowledge  of 
their  subjects,  and  to  develop  real  appreciation 
and  enthusiasm,  without  which  results  in  the  school  must  con- 
tinue to  be  largely  formal.  The  resultant  knowledge  and 
power  help  them  to  realize  the  idea  of  thoroughness,  which  we 
have  learned  is  one  of  progressive  scope,  consisting  not  in 
giving  blocks  of  the  course  of  study,  to  be  reproduced  with  ex- 
actness, but  in  applying  to  the  pupil  the  right  stimulus  in  the 
right  way,  and  directing  his  active  powers  till  he  understands, 
appreciates  and  applies  that  which  really  belongs  to  him, — that 
which  he  can  truly  assimilate  in  the  course  of  study.  They 
give  the  foundation,  also,  for  making  any  wise  modifications 
and  adaptations  of  the  course  of  study,  for  planning  omissions, 
and,  in  general,  for  selecting  educational  material  in  accordance 
with  age,  development,  interest  or  other  conditions — all  of  which 
are  necessary  if  pupils  are  to  show  any  real  strength  and  hold  the 
position  to  which  their  native  or  acquired  power  entitles  them. 
With  such  training  teachers  may  command  the  course  of  study 
instead  of  being  its  slaves,  either  from  a  false  conception  of  their 
relation  to  it,  or  from  insufficient  knowledge  and  educational 
judgment.  They  will  thus  use  the  course  more  conscientiously, 
resourcefully  and  effectively  than  would  otherwise  be  possible. 
It  cannot  escape  notice  that  such  results  as  have  been  referred 
to  in  previous  pages  cannot  come  by  any  abstract  instruction  or 
rules,  or  by  centering  thought  merely  on  the  history,  geography 
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and  other  elements  of  our  common  school  courses  of  study.  A 
knowledge  of  the  child  to  be  taught  is  fundamental.  By  this  I 
do  not  mean  child  study,  as  it  has  frequently  or  perhaps  gener- 
ally been  conceived.  And  again,  I  do  not  mean  any  study  that 
is  bookish  on  the  one  hand  or  merely  empirical  on  the  other, 
but  one  which  takes  students  to  the  sources  and  develops  prin- 
ciples. In  other  words  I  mean  study  which  gives  actual 
knowledge  of  real  children ;  for  good  common  sense  and  edu- 
cational judgment  are  finally  founded  on  personal  study  and 
observation  of  the  actual  conditions  facing  the  individual  teacher. 
The  practice  school  is  the  basis  of  all  the  professional  study 
in  the  normal  school.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  chief  laboratory  of 
normal  students.  It  must  thus  be  the  starting  point  in  the 
knowledge  we  are  after  in  the  present  topic.  In  the  first  place, 
normal  students  must,  under  careful  direction,  observe  children 
from  many  points  of  view,  and  must  study  the  real  growth  of 
children  in  various  directions  through  the  several  grades. 
They  will  there  study  the  actual  conditions  that  confront 
teachers — historical  (or  biographical)  conditions,  immediate 
home  conditions  and  school  conditions,  both  in  schoolroom 
and  playground — study,  also,  the  pupils'  real  interests,  activi- 
ties and  powers,  and  their  physical  characteristics  and  defects. 
They  will  note  how  pupils  react  to  various  situations.  They 
will  observe  how  teachers  adapt  subject-matter  and  method  to 
classes  and  individuals  and  the  character  of  results,  both  as  to 
economy  of  time  and  force,  and  as  to  value  for  the  pupils  in 
question ;  they  will  analyze  misfits  and  successes,  and  will 
gather  many  useful  bits  of  practical  wisdom,  from  the  standpoint 
of  our  topic  (knowledge  of  the  child),  which  will  help  them  in 
future  work.  Regular  discussions  will  focus  observations,  bring 
out  comparisons,  relations  and  principles,  and  give  insight  into 
the  child's  growth  and  development  from  year  to  year.  Through 
it  all  students  are  not  only  gaining  a  sympathetic  knowledge  of 
children,  but  are  learning  how  to  study  other  schools  with  a 
fair  degree  of  success.  After  all  that  has  been  written  in  recent 
years,  no  words  of  mine  are  needed  to  establish  the  utility  of 
all  these  observations.  Normal  students  need  simple  and  con- 
crete work  in  all  these  directions.     We  tend  to  be  too  abstract 
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and  exclusive, — to  correlate  professional  study  too  little  with 
actual  school  work,  which  must  suggest,  support  and  illustrate 
the  various  elements  of  which  such  study  is  composed. 

Such  a  study  of  children  in  the  practice  school,  like  any 
other  real  study,  is  of  course  to  be  supplemented  by  good  read- 
ing along  similar  lines,  for  breadth  and  for  stimulus  to  new  and 
better  observation — but  this  reading  is  distinctly  secondary  in 
point  of  order. 

In  the  second  place  the  knowledge  I  have  in  mind  involves 
careful  observation  and  study  of  the  particular  classes  of  chil- 
dren which  the  student  is  called  upon  to  teach  in  the  practice 
school.  This  study,  which  is  as  broad  and  comprehensive  as 
the  first,  and  at  the  same  time  more  extended  and  detailed, 
focuses  and  intensifies  the  larger  study  made  before  real  prac- 
tice teaching  begins,  brings  more  definite  results,  and  issues  in 
a  sympathetic  union  of  pupils  and  teacher,  which  makes  for 
good  instruction  and  training  and  for  interested  participation  of 
both  parties  in  all  the  work  of  the  class — for  that  admirable 
spirit  of  co-operation  described  by  Principal  Clapp  in  a  recent 
number  of  Education.  Yesterday  one  of  my  normal  students 
was  just  beginning  work  with  a  new  section  of  a  certain  grade. 
She  found  that  she  was  dealing  with  a  new  situation,  that  the 
plan  of  work  applied  to  the  same  grade  before  would  not  meet 
the  case,  that  it  required  special  study  and  special  adaptations 
to  a  special  set  of  pupils  with  a  special  history,  special  acquisi- 
tions and  special  interests.  It  was  a  fine  object  lesson  that 
method  is  not  a  stereotyped  thing,  but  changes  with  sections 
and  pupils,  that  only  general  principles  are  uniform  and  that 
they  guide  in  a  general  way,  but  give  nothing  specific  for  indi- 
vidual cases.  I  do  not  mean  that  she  put  it  to  herself  just  in 
this  way,  but  in  discussing  the  matter  with  her  I  found  she  was 
finely  aroused  to  meet  new  conditions,  and  was  meeting  them  in 
the  spirit  of  a  student,  not  of  one  who  believes  that  method  is 
a  form  which  can  be  used  universally  and  endlessly.  It  is  the 
spirit  that  wins  in  teaching  and  marks  her  as  a  promising 
teacher.  This  human  study  of  the  individual  children  in  one's 
charge  at  a  given  time  makes  one's  knowledge  of  children 
definite  and   practical,  and  is  thus   a  wonderful   guide  in  the 
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choice  of  subject-matter  and  method,  and  in  the  valuation  of 
school  processes  and  results.  We  found  that  reading  in  the 
more  general  study  of  children  broadened  knowledge  and 
stimulated  and  enlarged  observations,  and  discussion  focussed 
thought  and  corrected  and  steadied  judgment.  They  have 
similar  effects  here,  and  must  be  a  part  of  this  more  specific 
study  of  children. 

Now  it  is  this  real  study  of  children  that  belongs  in  the  nor- 
mal school.  Lectures  on  child  psychology  and  library  read- 
ings are  in  place  only  for  the  purpose  of  supplementing  this 
more  fruitful  observation.  Knowledge  of  children  must  be 
concrete  and  practical,  not  doctrinaire.  Such  study  forms  the 
basis  of  that  part  of  normal  training  already  discussed  and  of 
that  which  is  to  follow.  It  is  easily  possible  in  any  normal 
school  with  an  adequately  equipped  practice, department. 

But  in  connection  with  the  study  of  children,  and,  in  a  way, 
as  preparation  for  a  more  intelligent  and  more  advanced  study 
of  them,  various  professional  studies  must  be  pursued.  They 
give  new  ideas,  steady  and  clarify  ideas,  develop  broader 
insight  into  educational  processes,  and,  in  effect,  give  a 
simple  philosophy  of  education.  Hence  they  come  in  here  for 
consideration,  and  will  be  taken  up  in  my  next  installment. 


Is  Superior  Training  to  be  Obtained  in  Public 
or  Private  Schools? 

JOHN  PATTERSON,  M.A.,  LL.D.,   DEAN  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS  OF  THE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  LOUISVILLE 

IN  writing  this  paper  the  author  is  by  no  means  of 
the  opinion  that  arguments  should  be  urged  for  or 
against  certain  schools  because  they  are  public 
or  private  :  but  the  fact  that  arguments  based 
upon  such  a  classification  are  current  seems  to 
warrant  attention.  Schools,  whether  supported 
by  endowment,  taxation  or  tuition  fees,  should  be 
estir^ated  individually  when  the  degree  of  excel- 
lence is  under  consideration  ;  and  they  should  rather  be  classed 
as  good  schools  and  bad.  It  would  be  absurd  to  state  that  the 
Boston  Latin  School,  on  account  of  its  being  a  public  school,  is 
not  superior  to  certain  other  schools  because  they  belong  to  the 
so-called  class  of  private  schools.  It  would  be  equally  absurd 
to  state  that  Groton  is  not  superior  to  many  public  high  schools. 
The  personality  especially  of  some  great  head  master,  a  man 
with  whom  the  very  contact  brings  inspiration,  education, 
refinement  and  moral  helpfulness ;  the  accordant  excellence 
of  the  faculty,  the  appropriate  and  liberal  curriculum,  and  the 
healthful  appurtenances  are  all  a  part  of  the  testimony  which 
should  make  up  the  evidence  of  the  superiority  of  one  school  to 
another,  whether  public  or  private.  Other  points  to  be  weighed 
are,  first,  the  success  that  its  graduates  have  had  in  passing  ex- 
aminations for  entrance  into  college,  or  for  government  posi- 
tions and  offices  requiring  a  crucial  test  of  preparation  in 
studies  ;  secondly,  the  standing  they  have  attained  morally  and 
preparatively  in  the  universities,  and  finally  the  fitness  they  have 
shown  to  take  their  place  in  honorable  and  serviceable  active 
life  ;  for  its  finished  product  should  be  the  standard  by  which 
the  excellence  of  any  school  is  judged,  and  not  its  specious 
attractiveness  nor  the  apparent  temporary  progress  or  non- 
progress  of  its  pupils  during  the  formative  period. 
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The  best  means  of  educating  his  children  is  the  most  impor- 
tant matter  that  any  parent  has  to  deal  with,  and  is  more 
important  than  business  problems,  than  social  duties,  than 
personal  ease  and  complacency ;  but,  unfortunately,  it  is  not  a 
matter  of  intelligent  thought  to  the  average  man.  If  he  thinks 
on  the  subject  at  all  either  he  follows  blindly  after  the  educa- 
tional "  idols  of  his  tribe,  his  den,  his  market  place  and  theatre," 
or  he  is  directed  by  his  own  hasty  judgment  usually  based  upon 
no  experience  and  little  expert  testimony. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  author  to  decry  the  public  school 
system,  nor  to  underrate  its  value.  He  believes  in  having  as 
many  free  schools  supported  by  taxation  as  possible,  and  he 
believes  in  every  means  being  employed  to  increase  their  effi- 
ciency for  their  special  purpose  as  the  preparatory,  secondary 
schools  and  colleges  of  the  people.  He  also  knows  of  many 
good  public  schools,  but  he  does  not  believe  that  when  freedom 
of  choice  is  possible  a  parent  should  choose  the  public  school 
per  se  in  preference  to  the  private  one. 

The  arguments  usually  offered  by  advocates  of  the  superiority 
of  the  public  schools  to  the  private  schools,  as  a  class,  may  be 
summed  up  as  follows  : — 

1.  The  public  schools  cultivate  a  democratic  spirit  and  pre- 
vent pride  of  caste. 

2.  In  the  public  schools  a  child  is  strengthened  and  benefited 
by  being  made  to  rely  entirely  on  his  own  efforts,  since  lack 
of  proper  diligence  in  his  studies  will  more  quickly  bring  about 
either  failure  or  dismissal. 

3.  The  contact  with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  children  fits 
him  best  for  the  medley  of  life. 

In  reply  to  the  first  argument,  it  may  be  objected  without 
begging  the  question  that  the  lack  of  a  democratic  spirit  is 
scarcely  to  be  feared  in  an  American  boy.  Reverence  for 
anything,  whether  superiority  of  position,  or  of  intelligence,  or 
of  morals,  is  not  generally  attributable  to  American  boys  as  a 
fault.  Harmful  pride  of  caste  is  hardly  to  be  found  outside 
of  the  "Four  Hundred,"  and  this  foolish  pride  usually  is  a 
heritage  in  the  sons  of  the  "  New  Rich  "from  their  fathers, 
who  themselves,  as  likely  as  not,  have  been  educated  in  the 
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public  schools.  Besides,  will  the  parent  who  seeks  democratic 
education  for  his  child  in  the  public  schools  be  willing  to  invite 
all  of  his  son's  classmates  indiscriminately  to  play  with  him, 
visit  him  and  dine  with  him  in  his  own  home? 

If  only  a  question  of  ancestry,  wealth  and  rank  were  involved, 
certainly  no  man  would  be  wise  to  discriminate  against  a  school 
because  it  contains  some  boys  of  no  distinguished  ancestry, 
poor  boys  and  boys  of  humble  social  position.  He  has  not  the 
ethical  right,  however,  voluntarily  to  expose  his  son  to  a 
democratic  training  which  includes  also  exposing  him  to  in- 
herited bad  grammar,  bad  taste  and  bad  morals.  The  leaven 
of  his  son's  home  growth  of  good  grammar,  good  taste  and 
good  morals,  acquirements  which  have  taken  the  years  of  his 
son's  life,  and  all  his  own  before  to  produce,  will  not  leaven  the 
whole  of  the  public  school  which  he  attends.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  it  is  beneficial  to  the  elevation  of  the  mass  to  infuse 
it  with  this  good  yeast,  and  if  the  parent  is  enough  of  a  philan- 
thropist, by  all  means  let  him  do  it.  Unfortunately,  the  leaven- 
ing, or,  popularly  speaking,  leveling  process,  involves  not  only 
elevation  but  also  reduction. 

The  second  argument  is  that  a  boy  is  forced,  in  the  public 
schools,  to  rely  entirely  on  his  own  efforts,  and  in  this  way  that 
he  will  be  better  prepared  to  cope  with  the  difficulties  of  life  ; 
that  his  lack  of  diligence  will  more  quickly  lead  to  his  failure 
or  dismissal  in  the  public  school  than  in  the  private  school. 

But  does  the  public  school  more  than  any  other  kind  of  school 
really  train  him  to  this  self-reliance?  If  so,  it  is  a  good  argu- 
ment in  its  favor ;  for  any  school  or  school  system  which  can 
bring  about  this  golden  result  must  be  approved  of.  In  fact, 
the  public  school  furnishes  a  test  as  to  whether  a  boy  possesses 
naturally  this  quality  or  not.  If  I  throw  my  son  into  fifty  feet 
of  water  before  he  has  been  taught  to  swim  and  tell  him  to 
struggle  out,  I  am  not  necessarily  teaching  him  courage  and 
endurance.  If  he  does  get  out  by  brave  effort  and  main 
strength  it  is,  rather,  a  proof  that  he  possesses  bravery  and 
endurance  ;  but  if  the  contrary  is  proved,  am  I  ready  to  let  him 
drown?  I  may  be  willing  to  applaud  this  heroic  treatment  of 
other  people's  sons,  but  where  is  the  Spartan  of  us  who  will 
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knowingly  and  unnecessarily  put  his  own  son  to  the  test 
when  there  is  grave  hazard?  Nor  is  it  at  all  certain  that  boys, 
especially  the  "sons  of  the  people,"  who  have  no  other  means 
of  being  educated,  should  be  dismissed  because  they  do  not 
come  up  to  a  fixed  standard  of  diligence  in  their  studies. 

The  third  argument,  as  summed  up  here,  is,  "that  a  boy's 
contact  with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  boys  will  best  fit  him 
for  the  medley  of  life." 

By  all  means  let  him  come  in  contact  with  all  sorts  and  con- 
ditions of  boys  as  to  wealth,  social  standing  and  religion,  but 
not  unnecessarily  with  boyswho  use  bad  grammar, bad  language, 
who  have  bad  morals  and  bad  home  surroundings.  In  a  good 
private  school  he  will  find  boys  of  all  sorts  and  conditions 
necessary  to  his  training  to  cope  with  his  varied  competitors  in 
life ;  and  deplorably,  even  in  the  select  school,  it  is  not  possible 
wholly  to  eliminate  those  of  a  character  that  it  is  to  be  hoped 
he  will  never  associate  with  intimately  in  after  years. 

It  is  true  that  education  is  vitally  concerned  with  training  the 
young  to  meet  the  difficulties  of  life,  but  this  does  not  imply 
that  they  must  hew  their  way  by  mere  brute  force.  The  qual- 
ities of  veracity,  chastity,  cleanliness,  good  taste  in  language, 
literature,  music  and  art  need  cultivating,  and  are  just  as 
necessary  to  a  truly  successful  life  as  are  those  of  democratic 
spirit  and  aggressiveness,  and  surely  the  more  delicate  growths 
may  be  fostered  better  by  not  exposing  them  to  blight  before 
they  are  strong  enough  to  resist. 

A  boy's  college  life  will,  in  a  properly  modified  way,  give 
him  training  in  those  things  on  which  the  arguments  for  the 
superiority  of  the  public  to  private  schools  are  based,  and  real 
life  will  do  the  same  for  the  boy  who  does  not  go  to  college. 
But  by  that  time  his  moral  stamina  and  power  of  discrimination 
should  be  so  strengthened  by  every  protecting  means  as  to 
enable  him  to  tell  the  good  from  the  bad  and  to  hold  to  the  one 
and  despise  the  other.  A  good  private  school,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  its  smaller  number  of  pupils,  will  enable  a  boy  to 
receive  more  personal  supervision  over  his  moral  qualities  and 
health,  and  at  the  same  time  closer  attention  in  his  studies,  and 
will  bring  him  into  more  intimate  contact  with  the  personality 
of  the  masters  than  any  public  school,  however  good,  can  do. 
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No  feature  of  education  is  so  important  as  this  close  contact 
with  the  personality  of  some  admirable  man.  It  makes  little 
difference  what  we  study,  but  a  great  deal  under  whom  we  study. 
Even  our  best  colleges  realize  the  advantage  of  such  a  relation- 
ship between  pupil  and  master,  and  they  are  appointing  for  small 
student  groups  advisors  whose  office  it  is  to  see  frequently  the 
young  men  assigned  to  their  charge,  and  to  advise  them  in  all 
matters  pertaining  to  their  studies  and  college  life.  It  is  a  sub- 
ject of  general  unfavorable  comment  that  on  account  of  the  large 
classes  in  our  universities  a  student  is  treated  too  much  as  a  mere 
numeral.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  in  his  address  before  the  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  Society  of  Columbia,  June  12,  1906,  says  : — 

"I  have  become  satisfied  that  as  respects  numbers,  a  thor- 
ough reorganization  of  the  whole  college  system  is  necessary. 
.  .  .  The  average  student  is  merely  one  unit  in  an  impersonal 
mass.  .  .  .  Nothing  can  take  the  place  of  the  close  contact  of 
mind  on  mind." 

If  lack  of  individual  attention  is  a  matter  of  uneasiness  to  our 
great  educators  in  the  case  of  young  men  whose  characters  are 
partly  formed,  how  much  more  essential  is  individual  attention 
to  the  best  interests  of  children  in  preparatory  and  secondary 
schools. 

The  public  school  is  a  public  necessity  and  utility.  It  will 
become  better  and  better  as  time  goes  on  until  it  reaches  a 
Golden  Age.  But,  without  using  any  invidious  arguments 
sometimes  directed  against  the  qualityof  our  public  schools,  the 
present  is  not  the  age,  in  the  author's  judgment,  when  a  good, 
limited  private  school  may  not  offer  to  those  who  can  afford  it 
a  training  for  their  children  superior  to  that  of  a  good  public 
school  for  the  following  summary  of  reasons  : — 

The  select  private  school  offers  smaller  classes,  closer  atten- 
tion to  the  individual  needs,  moral  and  mental,  of  its  pupils, 
more  protection  from  bad  grammar,  bad  manners,  bad  taste, 
bad  morals  and  bad  health,  and  it  offers  besides  that  greatest  of 
all  educational  factors,  the  closer  contact  with  the  personality  of 
some  noble  teacher;  and  the  good  private  school  offers  these, 
too,  without  excluding  the  training  upon  which  the  best  argu- 
ments for  the  public  schools  are  based.     In  addition,  the  pupil 
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in  the  good  private  school  falls  into  the  hands  of  teachers  who 
have  greater  ''freedom  of  initiative  and  action  "  than  in  the  good 
public  school,  and  so  he  is  not  so  much  the  impersonal  product 
of  "  an  elaborate  mechanism."* 

Children  are  not  equal  socially,  physically,  intellectually  or 
morally,  and  the  larger  the  group  into  which  they  are  forced, 
the  greater  the  violence  done  to  their  individual  wants  and  wel- 
fare. You  cannot  treat  the  thistle  and  the  fig  tree  in  exactly 
the  same  way,  and  reasonably  expect  to  gather  at  the  same  time 
fewer  thorns  of  the  one  and  more  figs  of  the  other. 

♦Clarence  Burgess  Roote,  in  the  School  Review,  March,  1905. 


E/Xamination  Questions  for  Hiawatha 


MAUD    ELMA    KINGSLEY 


1.  Define  "myth"  and  "legend."  Under  what  circumstances 
do  myths  and  legends  originate  and  develop?  What  is  the  usual 
connection  between  them  and  how  do  they  differ  from  "  fiction"? 

2.  Show  that  all  literary  combinations  or  arrangements  of  myths 
and  legends  must  be  classed  as  fiction,  whatever  their  age  or  pre- 
tensions. To  what  extent  is  the  poem  Hiawatha  a  combination  and 
an  arrangement  of  genuine  myths  and  legends  ? 

3.  Cite  a  passage  from  Hiawatha  that  seems  to  be  genuine  myth. 
One  that  seems  to  be  genuine  legend  ;  another  that  is  evidently  fiction. 

4.  Among  what  primitive  people  are  the  myths  and  legends  which 
form  the  groundwork  of  the  poem  supposed  to  have  originated  ? 

5.  Discuss  the  local  color  and  local  truth  of  the  poem. 

6.  What  tribal  name  is  applied  to  Hiawatha's  kindred  and  follow- 
ers ?     What  is  the  modern  form  of  the  name  ? 

7.  Give  the  title  of  each  canto  of  the  poem  and  relate  briefly  that 
part  of  the  history  of  Hiawatha  which  justifies  each  title. 

8.  What  position  did  Hiawatha  occupy  among  the  Indians? 
Describe  the  circumstances  under  which  he  was  inaugurated  as 
prophet  and  benefactor  of  his  race. 

9.  Describe  Hiawatha's  childhood  and  write  a  brief  geographical 
description  of  the  locality  in  which  it  was  spent. 

10.  Describe  the  forest  scene  which  is  the  setting  for  the  little 
Hiawatha's  first  hunting  expedition. 

1 1 .  Illustrate  from  the  poem  the  manner  in  which  the  Indian 
allegorizes  the  natural  phenomena  which  he  sees  around  him. 

12.  Illustrate  from  the  poem  the  manner  in  which  the  Indian  per- 
sonifies the  powers  of  Nature. 

13.  Mention  the  various  adventures  of  Hiawatha  in  the  order  of 
their  occurrence.  Show  that  each  of  these  tends  to  help  along  the 
progress  of  civilization  among  the  Indians. 

14.  Describe  the  language  of  the  Indians.     Identify  Land  of  the 
White  Rabbity  each  moon  of  winter^  singing  birds ^  Dead  Man^s 

moccasin  leather^  Bird  of  magic^  white-skin  wrapper^  Big- Sea- 
Water. 

15.  Note  the  Indian  customs  of  the  poem  which  have  impressed 
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you  most  strongly.     State  the  significance  of  "smoking  the  pipe  of 
peace,"  of  "  burying  the  hatchet." 

i6.  Describe  and  illustrate  the  position  of  the  Indian  Woman  in  the 
tribe. 

17.  Mention  and  characterize  the  companions  of  Hiawatha  through- 
out the  poem.     Tell  the  story  of  two  of  them. 

18.  Describe  each  of  the  scenes  in  which  Minnehaha  plays  the 
central  part.  Give  a  word  picture  of  Minnehaha  as  she  appears  to 
you. 

19.  Relate  the  legend  of  the  Peace  Pipe;  of  Mondamin ;  of  the 
Milky  Way ;  of  Megissogwon.  Under  what  circumstances  is  refer- 
ence made  to  each  in  the  poem  ? 

20.  Quote  Hiawatha's  vision  of  the  future  of  his  people  and  state 
the  extent  to  which  it  is  realized  in  the  condition  of  the  Indian  to-day. 

21.  Describe  in  full  the  departure  of  Hiawatha.  What  is  its 
significance  from  an  allegorical  point  of  view? 

22.  Discuss  the  Nature  Pictures  of  Hiawatha,  illustrating  your 
discussion  by  quotations  from  the  poem. 

23.  What  place  does  Hiawatha  occupy  in  American  poetry  ?  Why 
is  it  called  an  ' '  epic  ' '  ? 

24.  Describe  the  peculiar  meter  and  verse  structure  of  Hiawatha. 
Give  reasons  why  this  novel  form  of  verse  is  peculiarly  suited  to  the 
character  of  the  poem. 

25.  Enumerate  those  characteristics  of  Longfellow  which  rendered 
him  peculiarly  fitted  to  write  just  such  a  poem  as  this. 
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MAUD    ELMA    KINGSLEY 

("For  pupils  completing  their  High  School  or  College  Preparatory  Course.) 

Note  I.  The  student  who  has  completed  his  high  school  course, 
must  be  reasonably  familiar  with  the  names  and  general  scope  of  all 
the  literary  productions  whose  titles  are  given  below.  If  he  is  not,  his 
course  has  not  been  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  preparatory  student. 

The  questions  in  this  test  paper  are  all  founded  on  these  works, 
most  of  which  are  among  the  College  English  Requirements  for 
1909-1911. 

Ancient  Marhier^  Bacon^ s  Essays^  Comus^  Cranford^  Auto- 
crat of  the  Breakfast  Table.,  Dissertation  on  Roast  Pig".,  Deserted 
Village,  Macbeth,  Alexander's  Feast,  Canterbiiry  Tales,  Emer- 
son's Essays,  Elegy  in  a  Country  Churchyard,  Franklin's 
Autobiography,  Gulliver' s  Travels,  Hiawatha,  Henry  Esmond, 
House  of  the  Seven  Gables,  Eaerie  ^ueene,  Ivanhoe,  Jungle 
Books,  fulius  Ccesar,  Keniltvorth,  Last  of  the  Mohicans,  Lady 
of  the  Lake,  L'  Allegro  and  LI  Penseroso,  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome, 
Ldylls  of  the  King,  Marmion,  Merchant  of  Venice,  Evangeline, 
Miles  Standish,  Lycidas,  Paradise  Lost,  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley 
Papers,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  Tale  of  Two  Cities,  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field, Tanglewood  Tales,  Silas  Marner,  Sketch  Book,  Sohrab  and 
Rustum,  Prisoner  of  Chillon,  Robinson  Crusoe,  Pilgrim' s  Prog- 
ress, The  Princess,  Pied  Piper  of  Hameli7t,  Sttow-Bound,  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin,  Treasure  Lsland,  Vision  of  Sir  Lau7ifal,  Tatn 
O'  Shanter. 

I.  Give  the  author  of  each  of  the  literary  productions  named  in 
Note  I,  and  assign  each  to  its  proper  department  of  literature. 

3.  Of  these  literary  productions  which  is  the  oldest?  Which  the 
last  written  ?  Name  two  which  represent  two  different  types  of  the 
literary  output  of  the  Elizabethan  Age  of  English  Literature. 

3.  Make  a  list  of  the  American  literary  productions  mentioned  in 
Note  I.  Of  these,  which  one  only  is  not  distinctively  American  in 
its  scene  setting? 

4.  Define  that  department  of  literature  which  is  called  Essay. 
Make  a  list  of  the  essays  mentioned  in  Note  i.  Of  these,  which  are 
philosophical  essays?  essays  containing  a  slight  thread  of  story?  essays 
criticising  the  foibles  of  the  day?  What  two  very  familiar  tales  are 
found  in  the  Sketch  Book?  Relate  the  tradition  upon  which  each 
of  these  tales  is  founded. 
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5.  Describe  the  condition  of  the  English  language  in  the  era 
which  produced  the  Canterbury  Tales.  What  change  had  taken 
place  in  the  language  between  the  time  of  the  Canterbury  Tales  and 
that  of  the  Faerie  ^ueene?  Between  the  time  of  the  Faerie  ^ueene 
and  that  of  Macbeth  ? 

6.  Describe  the  plan  of  the  Canterbury  Tales.  Of  the  Faerie 
^ueene.  Which  belongs  to  the  School  of  Romantic  Poetry?  Is 
there  any  other  literary  work  among  those  of  Note  i  which  may  be 
called  "Romantic  Poetry"?  Tell  the  story  of  the  "Patient  Gris- 
elda"  from  the  Canterbury  Tales. 

7.  Give  the  significance  of  the  following  titles :  L'' Allegro., 
II  Penseroso,  Comus,  Lycidas.,  Paradise  Lost.,  Canterbury  Tales., 
Rape  of  the  Lock,  Pilgrim'' s  Progress.,  Snoiv-Bound,  Last  of  the 
Mohicans.,  Kettilworth.  Plow  do  Lycidas  and  the  Elegy  Written 
in  a  Country  Chtirchyard  A\Kcx  in  conception? 

8.  Define  Allegory.  Name  the  two  allegories  in  the  list  of  JVote  i. 
Interpret  briefly  the  prose  allegory.  What  is  meant  by  "Artificial 
Poetry  "  ?     Which  of  the  poems  in  our  list  illustrates  this  class? 

9.  The  literary  era  of  Addison  and  Pope  is  called  "The  Age  of 
Qiieen  Anne,"  "The  Augustan  Age,"  and  "  The  Era  of  Artificial  Po- 
etry." Give  the  reason  for  each  name.  Give  the  plan  of  the  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverley  Papers  and  relate  one  episode  in  which  Sir  Roger 
is  the  central  figure. 

10.  Of  all  the  works  mentioned  in  Note  7,  the  author  of  one  only 
is  living.     Who  is  he  ?     Where  does  he  live  ? 

1 1 .  Which  work  in  our  list  has  had  a  sale  never  surpassed  by  any 
literary  work  and  helped  to  precipitate  a  national  crisis?  Of  what 
phase  of  life  does  it  treat  ? 

12.  Name  the  poems  of  which  each  of  the  following  is  the  first 
line  respectively  : — 

When  shall  rue  three  meet  again  f 

Sweet  Auburn,  loveliest  village  of  the  plain  .... 

My  hair  is  gray,  but  not  with  years  .... 

It  was  an  Ancient  Marijier  .... 

The  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day  .... 

To  him  who  in  the  love  of  nature  holds  .... 

Hamelin  towfi  is  in  Brunstvick  .... 

Should  you  ask  me  whence  these  legends  .... 

The  stag  at  eve  had  drunk  his  fill  .... 

Of  man'' s  first  disobedience  a?id  the  fruit  of  that  forbidden  tree  .... 

13.  Where  and  in  what  historical  period  are  the  scenes  of  the  fol- 
lowing laid?  Julius  Ccesar,  Tale  of  Two  Cities.,  Crafiford,  Henry 
Esmond.,  Miles  Standish.,  Evangeline.,  Last  of  the  Mohicatis., 
Ivanhoe. 
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14.  Tell  the  story  of  the  Pied  Piper,  of  Tarn  O'  Shanter.  Relate 
the  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal.  Reproduce  the  "  Dissertation  on  Roast 
Pig."  Is  The  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin  a  typical  work  of  its 
author?     Give  the  reason  for  your  answer. 

15.  Why  is  the  Deserted  Village  called  a  "Didactic  Poem"? 
Mention  another  work  of  the  same  author  belonging  to  a  different  de- 
partment of  literature.  Why  is  Snoiv-Bozi7id  called  a  "Pastoral 
Poem"?  Why  is  it  called  a  "Winter  Idyl"?  Name  three  other 
poems  by  the  author  of  Siioiv-Boittid. 

16.  From  the  works  whose  titles  are  given  in  Note  i^  select  one 
which  is  founded  on  an  old  Persian  legend  and  whose  scene  is  laid  on 
the  banks  of  the  Oxus.  Another  which  is  founded  on  a  tradition  cur- 
rent among  the  North  American  Indians.  A  third,  founded  on  the 
King  Arthur  romances.  Another,  on  a  superstition  current  among 
sailors  regarding  the  killing  of  the  albatross.  Which  one  retells  some 
of  the  old  Greek  myths?  Which  one  has  among  its  characters  the 
outlaw  Robin  Hood  ? 

17.  In  which  of  the  books  in  our  list  do  you  find  the  following 
characters?  Sabrina^  Banqtio^  Briitus^  Const a7ice  de  Beverly^ 
Portia^  Roderick  DJm^  Leatherstocking^  Belinda^  Shylock^ 
Eppie^  Priscilla,,  Phebe  Pyjicheon^  Ellen  Douglas^  Friday^  John 
Alden^  Gabriel  Lajeunesse^  Ida^  Little  Eva,  A?ny  Pobsart, 
Uncas,  Topsy,  Rowena,  Mowgli,  Minnehaha,  Rebecca,  Dr. 
Primrose. 

18.  As  dramatic  compositions,  how  do  Macbeth,  Julitis  Ccesar, 
and  Merchant  of  Venice  differ  from  one  another  ?  What  other  work 
in  our  list  possesses  dramatic  arrangement? 

19.  What  is  the  meaning  of  "autobiography"?  Enumerate  the 
different  services  rendered  by  Franklin  to  his  country  and  his  era. 
Was  he  primarily  an  author?  What  other  work  in  our  list  might  be 
classed  as  a  "  Biography"? 

20.  Define  "meter"  and  "rhyme."  Write  the  metrical  and 
rhyming  schemes  of  Hiawatha,  Evattgeline,  Ancient  Mariner 
and  Lady  of  the  Lake. 

21.  What  is  meant  by  the  "Period  of  the  Restoration"  ?  Which 
one  alone,  of  all  the  works  in  our  list,  belongs  to  this  period? 

22.  Name  the  "Three  Great  Novelists"  of  the  Victorian  Era  in 
English  Literature.  How  do  their  novels  differ  in  character?  How 
do  they  differ  from  the  novels  which  had  preceded  them?  What 
place  in  prose  fiction  does  Robinsotz  Cr ii soe  occn^iy}  Why  is  the 
7 ale  of  7 wo  Cities  called  a  novel  and  Lvanhoe,  a  romance? 

23.  Give  one  quotation  each  from  any  four  poems  selected  from 
the  list  in  Note  i. 

24.  What  is  the  subject  and  character  of  Paradise  Lost.  In 
what  kind  of  verse  is  it  written?  Relate  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  written. 

25.  What  do  we  mean  when  we  say  that  the  literary  productions 
whose  titles  are  given  in  Note  i  are  "  Classics  "  ? 


E/ditorial 

A  BRIGHT  boy  who  graduates  this  month  from  the  grammar 
school  told  us  recently  that  since  he  began  to  learn  to  write,  the 
system  of  teaching  writing  had  been  changed  five  times  in  the  schools 
which  he  had  attended.  As  all  his  schooling  has  been  in  one  town, 
this  amounts  to  a  serious  indictment  of  the  school  authorities  for  ex- 
perimenting with  this  important  matter,  involving  the  practical  ruina- 
tion of  the  handwriting  of  an  entire  generation  of  boys  and  girls. 
Whether  these  variations  were  the  result  of  changes  of  administration 
in  the  school  board,  the  superintendency,  or  the  teaching  force ;  or 
whether  they  were  brought  about  in  consequence  of  the  solicitations 
of  zealous  bookmen  ;  or  whether  they  were  the  result  of  other  and 
more  obscure  causes,  they  are  equally  reprehensible.  Let  us  have 
one  thing  or  another  in  each  child's  bringing  up  in  respect  to  pen- 
manship. A  poor  thing  well  done  is  better  than  a  better  thing  poorly 
done.  We  are  not  discussing  the  relative  merits  of  slant  or  vertical 
or  any  other  systems  of  writing ;  but  we  are  lamenting  the  chirograph- 
ical  doom  of  this  boy  and  his  fellow-sufferers,  and  we  fear  their  name 
is  legion.  Now  it  seems  to  us  that  if  a  new  system  of  writing  is  intro- 
duced into  a  school,  it  should  be  started  at  the  bottom  and  worked 
up,  so  that  each  child  should  be  graduated  on  the  system  with  which 
he  began.  If  this  involves  some  extra  expense  and  trouble,  they 
should  be  met  rather  than  to  handicap  the  child  for  life  by  gradu- 
ating him  with  a  mongrel  handwriting  which  is  neither  beautiful  nor 
useful. 

THE  social  attitude  of  the  teacher  is  a  matter  of  greatest  impor- 
tance. It  concerns  not  alone  the  teacher  and  the  school  in 
which  he  or  she  teaches,  but  also  the  community  and  the  teaching  pro- 
fession. Some  teachers  are  impatient  of  any  suggestion  that  they 
owe  anything  to  the  community  or  to  the  profession.  But  surely  no 
teacher  can  realize  the  highest  individual  success  who  does  not  see 
that  to  enjoy  the  acquaintance  and  friendship  of  a  large  number  of 
people  in  the  locality  where  one's  work  is  done,  and  of  one's  fellow- 
workers,  broadens  the  scope  of  that  work  and  gives  it  permanency  and 
power.  No  teacher  should  choose  to  teach  in  one  town  and  live  in 
another.  Sometimes  circumstances  may  make  this  necessary  ;  but  it  is 
is  always  regrettable.  It  involves  a  distinct  loss  which  will  inevitably 
be  quickly  felt  by  the  teacher's  constituency  and  ultimately  by  the 
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teacher  himself.  To  meet  the  parents  of  the  pupils  and  their  neighbors 
and  friends,  in  various  social  functions,  means  "  getting  acquainted  "  ; 
it  means  the  opportunity  for  the  personal  touch,  which  is  probably  the 
best  part  of  every  true  teacher's  work,  w^ithout  which  teaching  must 
always  be  a  failure. 

We  believe  that  identification  with  church  and  Sunday  school  is  a 
great  help  to  any  teacher  because  of  the  social  opportunities  thus 
made  possible.  Teachers  largely  excuse  themselves  from  teaching 
in  the  Sunday  school  on  the  ground  that  as  they  are  teaching  through 
the  week  they  want  a  change  on  Sunday.  This  is  a  natural  thought 
but  possibly  not  a  profound  one.  The  fact  should  not  be  lost  sight  of 
that  there  is  no  way  in  which  one  gets  a  clearer  insight  into  the  lives 
of  young  people,  or  a  stronger  hold  upon  them  and  their  parents,  than 
by  heart-to-heart  talks,  such  as  the  teacher  who  is  a  warm-hearted 
Christian  has  the  opportunity  and  motive  for,  on  subjects  relating 
themselves  closely  to  the  spiritual  and  religious  life  of  their  Sunday- 
school  pupils.  A  school-teacher  who  comes  into  this  intimate  relation 
to  a  body  of  young  people  on  Sunday  will  teach  better  all  the  week, 
partly  because  such  a  teacher  will  feel  happier  far,  and  better  satisfied 
with  his  or  her  own  life  and  work  because  of  such  service. 

Besides  the  Sunday-school  opportunity,  there  is  the  lodge,  or  grange, 
the  literary  society,  and  many  other  social  organizations  which  may 
afford  the  earnest  teacher  a  point  of  contact  with  the  social  life  of  the 
community.  The  full  personal  recognition  and  the  practical  working 
out  of  this  thought  would  greatly  increase  the  popularity,  happiness 
and  usefulness  of  many  a  teacher  who  is  now  regretting  that  ideals 
once  eagerly  cherished  are  seemingly  only  half  or  less  than  half 
realized. 

AT  the  spring  meeting  of  the  New  England  Association  of  School 
Superintendents  the  subject  of  the  physical  welfare  of  school 
children  was  ably  discussed.  Various  phases  of  physical  condition, 
training,  and  the  responsibility  therefor,  were  brought  out.  Hon. 
George  H.  Martin,  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  insisted 
that  the  matter  would  never  be  placed  upon  a  truly  scientific  basis 
until  a  thorough  physical  examination  of  each  child  applying  for 
admission  to  the  public  schools,  was  made  obligatory  by  law.  This 
entrance  examination  should  be  followed  by  periodic  examinations 
throughout  the  school  course,  which  would  show  improvements 
made,  reveal  tendencies  toward  weakness  and  disease,  and  suggest 
remedial  measures.     Teachers  and  parents  can  effectively  co-operate 
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when  the  actual  condition  of  the  child  is  thus  understood.  The 
public  school  working  along  these  lines  will  inevitably  have  a  great 
influence  in  improving  home  conditions.  The  parents  will  be  more 
or  less  educated  by  the  systematic  work  done  with  the  children.  The 
school  is  not  officiously  assuming  to  do  what  should  be  done  by  the 
home,  but  here,  as  elsewhere,  is  supplementing  the  work  of  wise  and 
well-informed  parents  and  doing  what  it  can  to  make  up  for  the  de- 
ficiencies of  indifferent  and  ignorant  natural  guardians  of  the 
child.  The  state  is  as  directly  interested  in  the  physical  as  in  -the 
mental  welfare  of  its  citizens-to-be.  Its  right  of  self-protection 
requires  that  it  take  every  possible  means  to  secure  the  healthy  and 
vigorous  development  of  the  bodies  of  its  boys  and  girls.  School 
money  is  public  money,  and  cannot  be  better  used  than  in  securing 
proper  conditions  and  stimulating  intelligent  interest  in  the  subject  of 
the  physical  health  of  the  coming  generation.  It  is  a  wonder  that 
careful  thought  and  action  in  this  matter  has  been  so  slow  in  coming 
to  the  forefront  in  educational  circles.  More  than  thirty  years  ago 
Amherst  College,  by  the  initiative  of  the  now  venerable  Dr.  Edward 
Hitchcock,  made  a  thorough  statistical,  physical  examination  of  all 
incoming  Freshmen,  and  repeated  the  same  every  year  that  a  student 
passed  at  college.  The  facts  thus  gathered  not  only  meant  much  to 
the  student  himself  but  they  have  furnished  innumerable  valuable  data 
for  sociologists,  physicians,  life  insurance  societies  and  others  inter- 
ested in  statistical  research.  If  now  the  public  schools  will  adopt  a 
similarly  thorovigh  method  we  shall  have  the  entire  physical  history 
of  many  pupils  from  almost  the  beginning  to  full  manhood  and 
womanhood.  The  value  of  such  statistics  in  the  course  of  a  genei^a- 
tion  or  two  can  hardly  be  over-estimated.  We  believe  that  this 
movement  will  prove  to  be  a  part  of  the  notable  race-impulse  to 
conquer  disease  and  prolong  the  average  of  human  life,  the  results  of 
which  are  already  markedly  felt  in  the  leading  civilized  nations  of  the 
world.  The  co-operation  and  interest  of  teachers  everywhere  is 
needed  to  give  the  movement  impetus  and  success. 

THE  civilized  world  has  been  unutterably  shocked  during  the 
past  few  weeks  by  the  terrible  atrocities  in  Turkey.  It  seems 
as  though  such  things  should  not  be  permitted  in  this  late  day  of  the 
world's  civilization.  Yet  we  may  hope  that  they  represent  only  a 
phase  of  development  through  which  humanity  will  emerge  into  a 
state  of  ultimate  peace  and  perfection.  They  represent  in  society 
something  that  is  akin  to  the  volcanic  forces  which  make  visible  the 
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processes  of  earth-In-the-making.  It  is  certainly  encouraging  that 
a  reform  party  of  "Young  Turks"  has  come  into  power,  and  that 
the  oppressive  reign  of  Abdul  Hamid  is  at  an  end.  If  we  can  believe 
the  reports  that  are  given  to  the  public  by  the  newspapers,  this  past- 
master  of  intrigue  and  impersonation  of  selfishness  is  the  responsible 
source  of  most  of  the  evils  from  which  this  part  of  the  world  has« 
been  suffering  for  the  past  thirty  years.  Gladstone  appropriately 
named  him  "Abdul  the  Damned."  He  is  reputed  to  have  wrung 
$200,000,000  out  of  his  poverty-stricken  people  for  his  own  uses,  and 
it  took  days  to  move  his  "  wives"  from  the  palace  after  his  dethrone- 
ment ;  and  these  are  among  the  least  of  the  indictments  against  the 
man  and  his  reign. 

But  the  reason  for  our  referring  to  this  subject  in  Education  is 
that  we  may  point  out  the  part  which  American  schools  have  had  and 
are  having  in  the  evolution  of  a  better  social  condition  in  Turkey. 
The  "Young  Turks"  are  largely  the  product  of  the  educational 
influences  which  have  been  set  into  operation  in  the  Turkish  Empire 
by  American  missionary  teachers  in  the  past  hundred  years.  A  chain 
of  colleges  and  schools  has  been  stretched  across  the  entire  country, 
and  these  institutions  have  had  a  steadily  increasing  influence  in 
letting  the  light  of  modern  Christian  civilization  into  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  both  sexes  and  all  classes.  To  be  sure,  the  difficulties  have 
been  great,  because  of  the  diversity  of  races  and  especially  because  of 
the  opposition  of  Moslemism.  But  the  leaven  of  the  new  civilization 
has  been  introduced  into  the  mass  of  heterogenous  humanity  in  the 
Orient  by  means  of  these  institutions,  and  the  result  cannot  be  doubt- 
ful. We  name  Presidents  Hamlin,  Washburn  and  Gates,  and  Robert 
College,  the  Constantinople  Women's  College,  the  Syrian  Protestant 
College  at  Beirut,  the  Central  Turkey  College  for  Boys  at  Aintab, 
the  College  for  Girls  at  Marash  and  St.  Paul's  Institute  at  Tarsus,  as 
among  the  prominent  instrumentalities  for  the  bringing  in  of  a  brighter 
day  in  this  unhappy  land.  The  teacher  is  thus  everywhere  the  torch- 
bearer,  and  his  place  is  in  the  front  ranks  of  those  who  are  bringing 
in  the  Golden  Age  for  all  the  world. 


Foreign  Notes 

FRA^XE 

In  an  address  at  the  opening  of  the  summer  session  of  the  University  of 
Paris,  M.  Croiset,  dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Letters,  called  attention  to  the 
steady  increase  in  the  number  of  foreign  students  enrolled  in  the  faculty. 
The  total  for  the  current  year  is  1,062,  an  increase  of  156  above  190S. 
Of  the  w^hole  number  of  foreigners  enrolled,  351  were  men;  711, 
women.  The  following  countries  were  most  largely  represented : 
Russia,  by  513  students;  Germany,  177;  England,  84;  the  United 
States,  68. 

For  several  years  the  question  of  a  diploma  for  students  who  wish 
to  pursue  their  studies  in  the  Faculty  of  Letters  after  securing  the 
special  diploma  {certijicat  d' etzides  francaises)  intended  for  foreign- 
ers, has  been  under  consideration.  Recently  this  desideratum  has  been 
supplied  by  a  diploma  intermediate  between  the  certificate  and  the 
university  doctorate.  This  new  diploma,  diplome  d^etudes  univer- 
sitaireSf  which  requires  two  years'  advanced  study,  will,  it  is  hoped, 
afford  a  new  stimulus  to  the  class  of  students  for  which  it  is  intended. 

ENGLAND 

The  arrangements  that  are  being  carried  out  in  London  under  the 
auspices  of  the  education  authorities  in  the  interests  of  children  who 
are  leaving  school  to  enter  some  employment,  are  illustrated  by  the 
following  statement  with  reference  to  recent  action  on  the  part  of  the 
education  committee  of  the  metropolis. 

The  Hampstead  Apprenticeship  and  Skilled  Employment  Com- 
mittee is  one  of  the  organizations  which  is  working  in  co-operation 
with  the  managers  and  teachers  of  the  elementary  schools  with  a  view 
to  securing  suitable  permanent  employment  for  children  on  leaving 
school.  It  is  proposed  that  shortly  before  the  close  of  the  school  year 
those  children  who  are  about  to  leave  school  should  be  assembled  in 
the  hall,  and  that  the  importance  of  the  change  about  to  take  place 
should  be  impressed  upon  them  and  advice  given  as  to  their  future 
career.  These  addresses  will  be  given  by  members  of  the  committee, 
most  of  whom  are  either  managers  or  teachers  of  the  schools  con- 
cerned. This  meeting  would  be  followed  up  by  visits  to  the  homes 
with  a  view  to  rendering  practical  assistance.  The  committee  recom- 
mend to  the  city  council : — 
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"  That  permission  be  given  for  members  of  the  Hampstead  Appren- 
ticeship and  Skilled  Employment  Committee  to  give  addresses  w^ith 
reference  to  the  selection  of  future  careers  to  children  who  are  about 
to  leave  London  County  Council  and  non-provided  schools  (that  is 
public  and  parochial  schools),  in  the  West  End  and  Kilburn  parts  of 
the  Metropolitan  Borough  of  Hampstead,  subject  in  the  case  of  non- 
provided  schools  to  the  concurrence  of  the  managers." 

HOLLAND 

The  question  of  forbidding  women  teachers  to  continue  at  their 
posts  after  marriage,  following  the  example  of  Germany,  has  been 
raised  in  Holland,  and  in  view  of  the  possibility  of  legislative  action 
in  the  matter,  the  educational  authorities  of  France  have  been  asked 
to  forward  for  official  use  monographs,  statistics  and  reports  setting 
forth  the  experience  of  France  in  that  respect.  In  the  latter  country, 
married  women  are  retained  in  the  primary  schools,  generally  as 
assistants  to  their  husbands  ;  in  the  secondary  schools  for  girls,  married 
women  are  often  appointed  to  the  most  important  positions. 

BRAZIL 

The  Bureau  of  General  Statistics  of  Brazil,  which  is  under  the  Min- 
istry of  Industry  and  Public  Works,  has  recently  published  a  statistical 
summary  of  education  in  that  country,  the  first  that  has  appeared  since 
the  Republic  was  declared.  From  this  summary  it  appears  that  on 
a  population  estimated  at  20,500,000,  there  are  enrolled  in  primary 
schools,  public  and  private,  565,922  pupils,  and  in  secondary  schools, 
30,258.  This  would  give  a  total  of  596,180  pupils  below  the  college 
grade,  equivalent  to  3  per  cent  of  the  population.  The  low  state  of 
the  country  in  respect  to  school  attendance  is  more  clearly  shown  by 
the  detailed  statistics  of  the  twenty-one  states.  In  the  Federal  District 
where  the  population  is  chiefly  urban  there  is  a  school  enrollment  of 
61,933,  or  7  percent  of  the  population  (858,000).  In  the  state  of 
Alagoas,  with  a  population  of  788,000,  almost  entirely  rural,  the  enroll- 
ment is  only  14,000,  or  1.7  per  cent. 

In  1900  the  number  of  illiterates  was  reported  as  8,365,997,  or  48 
per  cent  of  the  population.  There  is  evidently  great  need  of  a  com- 
pulsory school  law  and  its  efficient  administration. 

While  the  education  of  the  people  is  in  a  backward  state,  even  in 
the  federal  district,  higher  education  is  well  organized  and  maintained. 
There  are  two  schools  of  medicine,  four  of  law,  four  military  and  one 
naval  school,  a  school  of  mines  and  a  polytechnic,  all  supported  by  the 
central  government.  A  school  of  astronomy  is  also  connected  with 
the  well-known  obsei-vatory  at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
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RECENT    PUBLICATIONS 

Among  works  which  bring  together  and  systematize  information 
pertaining  to  current  educational  problems  and  movements,  the  follow- 
ing are  especially  noteworthy  : — 

Archiv  fur  das  Volks-bildungswesefi  aller  Kulturvolker^  pub- 
lished by  the  house  of  Gutenberg,  Hamburg,  The  idea  originated 
with  Dr.  Ernest  Schultze,  who  secured  the  aid  of  a  collaborator  in  each 
of  the  nations  included  in  the  survey.  The  work  was  commenced  in 
1900,  but  not  published  till  1907,  hence  much  of  the  information  is 
already  past  history  ;  nevertheless,  it  is  a  valuable  and  authentic  source 
of  information  relative  to  recent  endeavors  in  the  principal  European 
countries  to  raise  the  people  to  higher  intellectual  and  social  planes. 

The  burning  question  of  the  reform  of  secondary  schools  in  Italy  is 
treated  with  force  and  clearness  by  Professors  Galletti  and  Salvemini, 
whose  joint  work  published  by  Remo  Sandrow,  Milan,  bears  the  title, 
La  Riforma  della  sczwla  Media. 

To  the  services  which  Mr.  Gustav  Spiller  rendered  by  carrying 
through  the  project  for  an  International  Congress  on  Moral  Education, 
and  issuing  a  report  of  its  proceedings,  is  added  the  publication  of  a 
voluminous  report  on  moral  instruction  and  moral  training  in  seventeen 
countries  of  the  world  including  the  divisions  of  the  British  Empire  as 
one  in  the  count.  The  book  is  published  by  Watts  &  Co.,  of  London, 
and  costs  in  cloth  binding,  4s.  6d.  net,  and  in  paper,  3s.  6d.  (postage 
in  each  case  5d.).  Not  the  least  valuable  feature  of  this  exhaustive 
work  is  an  annotated  bibliography  of  600  titles. 

Measures  for  the  protection  and  restraint  of  children  and  youths  who 
by  reason  of  the  poverty  or  vice  of  parents  are  peculiarly  exposed  to 
misery  and  to  temptation,  occupy  at  present  a  large  place  in  public 
attention  in  the  leading  countries  of  the  world.  The  general  provision 
of  juvenile  courts  in  the  United  States  places  this  country  in  an 
advanced  position  with  reference  to  criminal  procedures  affecting 
minors,  and  attracts  the  earnest  consideration  of  all  persons  interested 
in  measures  for  preventing  children  from  falling  into  the  criminal  class. 
A  very  full  report  of  the  establishment  and  conduct  of  the  juvenile 
court  in  the  United  States  and  of  kindred  measures  in  behalf  of  youth 
has  been  prepared  by  Dr.  B.  Maennel,  of  Halle.  This  report  refers 
incidentally  to  measures  relating  to  criminal  minors  in  European 
countries,  and  is  particularly  valuable  for  the  many  foot-note  references 
to  other  works  on  the  subject,  which  make  up  a  valuable  current 
bibliography.  A.  T.  s. 
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Social  Education.  By  Colin  A..  Scott,  Ph.D.,  of  Boston  Normal  School. 
This  book,  by  a  well-known  normal  school  teacher,  is  a  recent  and  important 
contribution  to  the  literature  of  educational  aims,  methods  and  values.  The 
view-point  which  has  been  taken  is  the  needs  of  the  child  and  of  the  community 
as  revealed  in  the  light  of  sane  child  study,  psychology  and  sociology.  The 
book  is  clear-cut,  readable  and  thought  provoking  from  beginning  to  end. 
Every  superintendent,  principal,  teacher,  minister  and  social  worker  ought  to 
gain  inspiration  from  reading  this  book,  even  though  he  might  wish  to  dissent 
from  some  of  the  conclusions.  The  first  two  chapters  present  a  discussion  of 
social  relationships  and  of  the  need  of  more  adequate  testing  of  the  development 
of  the  child  during  his  school  life  in  regard  to  these  relationships.  There  are 
not  only  the  actual  relations  of  the  various  sides  of  the  school  activities,  but 
there  are  ideals  of  grown-up  relationships  which  need  to  be  impressed  upon  the 
plastic  minds  of  the  children.  The  third  and  fourth  chapters  give  an  interesting 
and  contrasting  study  of  Dr.  Reddie's  celebrated  school  at  Abbotsholme, 
England,  and  of  Mr.  George's  well-known  school,  the  George  Junior  Republic, 
at  Freeville,  N.  Y.  The  spirit  and  ideals  of  the  two  schools  are  shown  to  rest 
upon  the  high  character  and  personal  ability  of  the  respective  head  men  as  an 
underlying  foundation;  while  the  differing  forms  and  methods  are  shown  to 
be  more  in  the  nature  of  practical  means  to  a  definite  end,  which  is  very 
different  in  the  two  schools,  owing  both  to  the  character  of  the  pupils  and  to 
the  intended  results  of  the  training.  The  School  and  Society  is  the  subject 
of  the  next  chapter,  wherein  the  aims  and  methods  of  the  Dewey  School,  so 
called,  is  characterized  quite  frankly.  Some  disadvantages  and  mistakes  are 
pointed  out,  as  in  harking  back  to  social  successes  and  experiences  of  the  past, 
and  in  losing  sight  of  the  child's  real  motive  while  attempting  to  substitute  for 
it  an  idea  of  the  teacher.  The  will  and  intentions  of  the  child  are  the  vital 
facts.  The  subject  of  the  next  two  chapters  is  Self-organized  Group  Work, 
which  brings  out  the  central,  and  perhaps  the  most  distinctive,  contribution  of 
the  book.  Many  practical  suggestions  are  given  of  ways  to  interest  and 
develop  in  children  those  qualities  of  perseverance,  invention  and  leadership 
so  necessary  to  a  life  of  service  in  a  free  country.  In  the  remaining  chapters 
of  the  book — "The  Teaching  of  Science  and  Arithmetic,""  Reading,  Language 
and  Literature,"  "Manual  Arts,"  "Fine  Art"  and  "The  Education  of  the 
Conscience" — the  author  gives  illustrations  of  how  his  central  thought  may 
be  applied  in  the  everyday  work  of  the  school.  Most  of  these  illustrations  are 
based  upon  experiences  and  experiments  which  have  been  worked  out  in 
practical  ways  in  various  schools  of  known  merit.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
the  introduction  of  some  of  these  ideas  of  self-organization  in  the  work  of  many 
schools  would  tend  to  develop  in  the  children  those  qualities  sometimes 
described  by  men  of  affairs  as  "  gumption."  List  price,  $1.25  ;  mailing  price, 
$1.35.     Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston. 

Corrie  Who?  This  novel,  by  Maximilian  Foster,  is  as  the  title  indicates  a 
story  of  mystery.  It  is  so  cleverly  intricate  that  the  reader  guesses  and  guesses 
again,  only  to  remain  puzzled  till  the  web  is  fully  untangled  at  the  very  close 
of  the  story.     Published  by  Small,  Maynard  &  Co.     Price,  $1.50. 
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Oklahoma  Civil  Government.  By  Charles  Evans  and  Clinton  Orrin 
Bunn.  This  includes  the  constitution  and  enabling  act  of  the  state  of  Okla- 
homa, the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  such  other  additions  to  the 
state  constitution  as  have  been  made  since  its  adoption.  Each  instrument  is 
most  carefully  annotated  and  indexed.  Interest  in  the  constitution  of  the  latest 
state  to  enter  the  union  has  made  the  preparation  of  this  work  timely  and 
necessary.  Oklahoma's  constitution  is,  in  many  respects,  quite  unlike  those 
of  the  other  states,  its  innovations  and  radical  departures  from  the  conservative 
constitutions  of  the  older  states  making  it  of  especial  interest  to  all  students  of 
American  political  institutions.  The  authors  have  done  their  work  as  editors 
with  painstaking  zeal  and  good  judgment.  Viewed  either  as  a  text-book  for 
school  use  or  as  a  reference  book  for  men  of  the  state,  it  is  equall}'  valuable  and 
satisfying.     Bunn  Brothers,  Ardmore,  Okla. 

The  High  School  Word  Book.  By  Richard  L.  Sandwick  and  Anna  Tilden 
Bacon.  In  the  April  (1908)  number  of  Education,  Mr.  Sandwick  published 
the  results  of  some  inquiries  he  had  made  in  reference  to  the  need  of  teaching 
spelling  in  high  schools.  He  also  described  a  list  of  words  which  his  high 
school  and  a  nearby  university  were  using — words  selected  by  Mrs.  Bacon  from 
English  themes  in  high  schools  and  colleges,  from  high  school  texts,  business 
correspondence,  civil  service  examinations,  etc.  That  list  comprises  a  part  of 
the  book  which  Mr.  Sandwick  has  now  put  forth.  It  includes  5,000  words — 
2,000  most  often  misspelled,  3,000  selected  from  texts  and  papers,  and  1,000 
most  often  confused  as  to  pronunciation  or  meaning.  The  need  for  such  a 
word  book  has  long  been  felt;  colleges  demand  that  their  students  shall  know 
how  to  spell  properly,  and  this  work  must  be  done  in  high  schools.  Business 
complain  that  high  school  graduates  do  not  know  how  to  spell,  and  in  the  main 
the  charge  is.true.  With  this  book  in  hand,  the  teacher  following  the  advised 
method  for  using  it,  it  will  not  take  more  than  ten  minutes  from  a  recitation 
twice  a  week,  and  the  results  must  be  gratifying.  We  most  heartily  commend 
the  book  to  all  teachers  in  high  and  secondary  schools.     D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

Human  Foods  and  Their  Nutritive  Value.  By  Harry  Snyder,  B.S.,  Pro- 
fessor in  the  University  of  Minnesota  and  chemist  of  the  Minnesota  Experi- 
ment Station.  The  prominence  of  commercial  geography  as  a  modern  study 
has  brought  to  birth  a  considerable  number  of  special  volumes  on  foods. 
Several  of  them  have  been  reviewed  in  the  pages  of  Education  during  the  past 
two  or  three  years.  The  point  of  view  in  these  previous  volumes  has  been 
chiefly  concerned  with  the  production  and  distribution  of  foods.  The  present 
volume  as  the  sub-title  indicates,  considers  foods  chiefly  in  reference  to  their 
nutritive  principles.  Prominence  is  given  to  such  foods  as  are  most  extensively 
used  by  the  people,  such  as  flour,  bread,  cereals,  vegetables,  meats,  milk,  dairy 
products  and  fruits.  The  physical,  chemical  and  bacteriological  changes  which 
take  place  during  their  preparation  for  the  table  are  carefully  set  forth.  Such 
subjects  as  Comparative  Cost  and  Value  of  Foods,  Rational  Feeding  of  Man 
and  Laboratory  Practice  are  interestingly  set  forth.  Many  valuable  and  prac- 
tical facts  are  brought  together,  and  the  book  will  have  a  wide  use  not  only  in 
schools  and  agricultural  colleges  and  similar  institutions,  but  also  in  the  home 
and  wherever  men  and  women  are  making  an  eff'ort  intelligently  to  understand 
and  produce  the  best  conditions  of  health.  The  Macmillan  Company.  Price, 
$1.25. 
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Race  Questions,  Provincialism  and  other  American  Problems  is  a 

very  readable  and  informing  book.  By  Josiah  Royce,  Professor  of  the  history 
of  philosophy  in  Harvard  University.  Here  are  included  five  essays  on:  Race 
Questions  and  Prejudices,  Provincialism,  On  Certain  Limitations  of  the 
Thoughtful  Public  in  America,  The  Pacific  Coast,  A  Psychological  Study  of 
the  Relations  of  Climate  and  Civilization,  and  Some  Relations  of  Physical  Train- 
ing to  the  Present  Problems  of  Moral  Education  in  America.  These  essays 
were  given  as  addresses  before  various  audiences  ere  they  were  put  into  book 
form.  Professor  Royce  here  endeavors  to  apply  to  a  few  of  our  American 
problems  that  general  doctrine  about  life  which  he  has  so  ably  and  systemati- 
cally summed  up  in  his  important  work  on  "The  Philosophy  of  Loyalty."  He 
defines  loyalty  as  "the  practical  aspect  and  expression  of  an  idealistic  philoso- 
phy." It  would  be  well  for  many  hot-headed  and  often  narrow-minded  members 
of  our  body  politic  to  read,  digest  and  accept  the  philosophical  doctrine  and 
spirit  here  presented.  He  is  deservedly  severe  on  men  who  use  science  to 
support  personal  prejudices.  He  opposes  that  false  sectionalism  which  dis- 
unites, while  advocating,  "the  vigorous  development  of  a  highly  organized 
provincial  life."  "The  tendency  toward  national  unity  and  that  toward  local 
independence  of  spirit  must  henceforth  grow  together."  We  enjoy  this  virile 
book,  and  the  way  in  which  he  urges  teachers  of  morals  to  inculcate  "  loyalty 
to  the  community  and  loyalty  to  loyalty."  We  wish  our  bumptious  and  our 
new-fledged  citizens  might  heed  the  good  advice  here  given.  New  York  :  The 
Macmillan  Company.     Price,  $1.25. 

The  Rhetoric  of  Oratory.  Edwin  Du  Bois  Shurter.  Associate  Professor 
of  public  speaking  in  the  University  of  Texas.  This  book  is  intended  as  a  text- 
book for  school  and  college  students,  and  will  also  be  very  helpful  to  speech- 
makers  everywhere.  It  is  a  treatise  on  oratorical  composition.  The  author 
assumes  that  one  who  is  to  make  a  formal  speech  will  have  time  to  write  it  out, 
and  he  proceeds  to  show  him  how  to  do  it.  The  question,  What  is  Oratory  .'' 
is  carefully  considered  ;  the  different  kinds  of  public  speech  are  classified ;  the 
divisions  of  the  oration,  namely,  the  introduction,  the  discussion  and  the  con- 
clusion, are  carefully  discriminated.  The  question  of  style  is  fully  considered. 
The  suggestions  in  these  chapters  will  be  found  very  helpful,  and  the  book 
should  have  a  mission  covering  the  needs  of  students  who  are  studying  the 
subject  as  a  part  of  their  education,  and  the  large  class  of  Americans  who  in 
this  speechmaking  age  are  called  upon,  often  unexpectedly,  to  furnish  informa- 
tion or  inspiration  on  all  sorts  of  occasions.  The  Macmillan  Company.  Price, 
$1.10  net. 

First  Year  In  United  States  History.  By  Melvin  Hix.  The  work  is  in 
two  books,  the  first  treating  of  Columbus  and  the  Spanish  discoverers,  Verra- 
zano,  the  Cabots,  Henry  Hudson,  and  the  natives  of  America;  the  second  of 
the  colonies,  the  French  explorers,  and  the  inter-colonial  wars.  The  author's 
treatment  of  the  subject  is  mainly  biographical.  His  style  is  peculiarly  adapted 
to  the  powers  and  capacities  of  children  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades.  A 
feature  is  that  the  book  is  not  an  epitome,  neither  is  it  a  bewildering  mass  of  dry 
and  uninviting  detail  of  events.  By  abundance  of  anecdote  and  incident,  vigor, 
vitality  and  freshness  are  given  to  the  narrative.  Hinds,  Noble  &  Eldredge. 
Price,  40  cents  each. 
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Recent  volumes  of  the  English  Classics  are  the  following:  Two  Years  Before 
the  Mast,  by  Richard  Henry  Dana,  Jr.,  with  an  introduction  and  notes,  by 
Homer  Eaton  Keyes,  B.L. ;  The  Spy,  a  tale  of  the  neutral  ground,  by  J.  Feni- 
more  Cooper,  edited  with  introduction  and  notes,  by  Samuel  Thurber,  Jr. ; 
both  in  Macmillan's  well-known  pocket  American  and  English  Classic  Series. 
Price,  25  cents;  Bacon's  Essays,  or,  Counsels,  Civil  and  Moral,  of  Francis 
Bacon,  edited  by  Fred  Allison  Howe,  LL.B.,  Ph.D.,  in  Heath's  English  Classic 
Series.  Price,  35  cents ;  The  Beacon  Biographies  of  Eminent  Americans : 
Abraham  Lincoln,  by  Brand  Whitlock;  and  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  edited  by  M.  A. 
De  Wolfe  Howe.  These  artistic  and  convenient  little  volumes  have  now  cov- 
ered a  large  range  of  literature  and  are  increasingly  popular.  Small,  Maynard  & 
Co.,  Boston.  Price,  75  cents  each  ;  The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal,  by  James  Russell 
Lowell,  edited  with  an  introduction  and  notes,  by  Julian  W.  Abernethy,  Ph.D., 
in  Merrill's  English  Texts;  a  number  of  Lowell's  shorter  poems  are  bound 
with  The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal;  comprehensive  notes  and  a  set  of  examination 
questions  complete  the  volume.  Charles  E.  Merrill  Company.  Mailing  price, 
35  cents;  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  edited  with  introduction,  notes,  glos- 
sary, list  of  variorum  readings  and  selected  criticisms,  by  Charlotte  Porter  and 
Helen  A.  Clarke;  All's  Well  That  Ends  Well;  Measure  for  Measure,  both  by 
the  same  editors.  These  are  recent  volumes  in  the  "  First  Folio  "  Shakespeare. 
T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.     Price. 

Outline  for  Review  in  American  History.  By  Charles  Bertram  Newton, 
A.B.,  and  Edwin  Bryant  Treat,  A.M.  The  purpose  of  this  little  volume  is  to 
furnish  teachers  and  pupils  with  a  convenient  summary  for  a  review  of  the 
year's  work  in  American  History.  It  begins  with  the  discoverers  of  the 
country,  and  ends  with  a  few  words  on  President  Roosevelt's  second  term. 
There  are  several  pages  of  typical  questions  selected  from  recent  examinations 
given  for  admission  to  leading  colleges.  A  complete  index  is  helpful  in  using 
the  book  for  reference.     The  American  Book  Company.     Price,  25  cents. 

New  Laboratory  Manual  of  Physics.  By  S.  E.  Coleman.  This  book 
contains  seventy-six  experiments,  presenting  a  maximum  of  physics  with  a 
minimum  of  manipulation.  Every  experiment  given  is  a  physical  experiment, 
and  serves  a  definite  purpose  in  the  general  plan  of  the  course.  References  to 
all  standard  text-books  are  included,  thus  rendering  the  book  equally  suitable 
for  use  with  each.  All  the  college  entrance  requirements  are  fully  met  in  the 
manual.     American  Book  Company. 

Control  of  Body  and  Mind.  By  Francis  Gulick  Jewett.  This  is  Book  V 
in  the  Guelick  Hygiene  Series.  It  tells  us  what  the  nerves  are,  how  they  do 
their  work,  what  gives  them  vigor,  what  disarranges  their  functions,  how  we 
may  train  them  and  increase  their  power,  and  not  interfere  with  their  operation 
so  as  to  produce  physical  harm.  The  elementary  foods  of  the  nervous  system 
are  set  forth  in  simple  language,  suitable  for  the  comprehension  of  the  young, 
who  are  taught  how  to  gain  self-control  and  to  form  habits  that  will  promote 
health,  growth,  efficiency  and  happiness.  The  effects  of  drugs  and  drinks  are 
set  forthwith  in  a  sane  and  unimpassioned  manner.  The  wide  circulation  of  this 
series  of  books  should  have  a  marked  and  lasting  effect  upon  the  coming  genera- 
tion. The  volumes  cannot  be  too  highly  recommended.  Ginn  &  Co.  List 
price,  50  cents;  mailing  price,  60  cents. 
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First  Course  In  Algebra.  By  Webster  Wells.  This  book  is  intended  to  be 
used  for  the  first  year  only,  taking  the  student  through  simultaneous  quadratics. 
It  proceeds  on  the  theory  that  the  first  year's  work  should  above  all  else  give 
skill  in  operation;  should  teach  the  principles  of  the  four  fundamental  opera- 
tions and  factoring,  and  then  give  continuous  drill  on  these  processes  until 
they  are  thoroughly  mastered  and  the  underlying  principles  understood. 
Facility  in  operation,  if  gained  at  all,  must  be  gained  during  the  first  year. 
Like  all  of  Professor  Wells'  books,  this  is  eminently  logical  in  arrangement, 
carefully  graded  and  wholly  free  from  catches.     D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

Conditions  of  Life  in  the  Sea.  A  short  account  of  Quantitative  Marine 
Biological  Research.  By  James  Johnstone.  Professor  Johnstone,  of  the  Fish- 
eries Laboratory,  University  of  Liverpool,  gives  in  this  book  an  account  of  the 
main  results  of  modern  investigations  into  the  general  conditions  of  life  in  the 
sea.  The  first  chapter  is  upon  The  Exploration  of  the  Sea,  giving  a  sketch 
of  the  methods  from  the  beginning  of  such  investigations  down  to  the  present 
time,  and  describing  the  apparatus  used.  The  Conditions  of  the  Sea  Bottom 
of  the  Northwestern  Ocean  is  the  main  subject  of  the  second  chapter.  Two 
chapters  follow  sketching  the  general  forms  of  life  in  the  ocean.  A  chapter  on 
Sea  Fisheries  completes  Part  I.  Part  11,  on  Quantitative  Marine  Biology, 
includes  an  interesting  chapter  on  The  Science  of  the  Sea,  and  Part  III,  on 
Metabolism  in  the  Sea,  contains  a  chapter  on  Ocean  Bacteria.  The  work  is 
thoroughly  scientific,  and  contains  much  new  information  and  full  summaries 
of  results  to  date  of  the  investigations  of  naturalists  along  this  interesting  line 
of  natural  history.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  most  complete  book  upon  the  subject 
of  any  that  has  been  published  in  any  language.  Cambridge  University  Press, 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  American  Agents.     Price,  $3.00. 

The  Story  of  the  Great  Lakes.  By  Edward  Channing,  Professor  of  His 
tory  in  Harvard  University,  and  Marion  Florence  Lansing,  editor  of  the  Open 
Road  Library.  The  subject  of  this  volume  is  fascinating.  The  great  lakes  in 
the  center  of  the  United  States  are  suggestive  of  romance  and  mystery.  Dif- 
ferent races  of  men  have  contended  for  their  possession.  They  have  finally 
become  intimately  related  to  the  development  of  our  great  nation,  and  present 
a  rich  field  for  the  historian  and  the  journalist.  The  present  volume  is  the  first 
attempt  to  tell  their  story  as  a  whole.  The  book  makes  ideal  supplementary 
reading  for  the  history  class,  and  any  patriotic  American  would  find  it  more 
interesting  than  a  novel.     The  Macmillan  Company.     Price,  $1.50. 

Periodical  Notes 

The  Outlook  for  June  gives  nature  lovers  a  treat  in  its  contribution  from  W.  S.  Rainsford, 
entitled  "A  Morning-  Kide  to  Kenia." — Everyone  who  has  come  under  the  spell  of  Samuel  Mc- 
Chord  Crothers'  "  The  Gentle  Reader,"  is  sure  to  be  delighted  with  the  subtle  humor  of  his  essay 
in  Xhc'Ma.y  Atlantic  Monthly  on  "The  Hundred  Worst  Books." — The  June  number  of  Suburban 
Life  is  delightful  throughout.  Its  leading  article  has  vacation  suggestions  under  the  title  of 
"  What  a  Camper  Should  Know  about  Tents."  Another  excellent  contribution  is  Zona  Gale's 
"  Of  Books  and  Gardens." — The  June  issue  of  LippincotV s  Mag'azine,  with  its  many  entertaining 
and  clever  stories,  should  find  a  place  in  the  outfit  of  the  early  vacationist. — Ruth  Cranston's 
article,  "  After  College  Days,  What?  "appearing  in  the  June  Delineator,  contains  much  sensible 
and  many  apt  suggestions  for  the  "  sweet  girl  graduate." — "  When  Hearts  are  Trumps  "  is  a  little 
story  in  the  June  Evervbodys  Magazine  that  will  appeal  to  the  kindergarten  teacher  and  others 
who  delight  in  the  stu'dy  of^child  nature. 


